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FOREWORD 


The following pages have been written to cover the first two 
decades of achievement (1873-1893) by the North-West Mounted 
Police and some closely related events within that period. Being in 
large part a work of reference, without unnecessary embellishments, 
special featuring of heroics or literary pretensions, the record as here 
set forth attempts to be a candid portrayal of a remarkable national 
service—the establishment of Canada’s sovereignty on the western 
plains by a mere handful of men and horses. 

It may well be said the book has written itself. I spent many 
years in the West in close association with old-timers, Mounted 
Policemen, Indians, Hudson’s Bay Company men, early traders, half- 
breeds and pioneer settlers, many of whom became my intimate 
friends. From them I gleaned a storehouse of historical facts, and 
before I realized it, the gathering of such data had become an interest- 
ing hobby. Valuable records, documents, diaries, photographs, old 
books and reports accumulated, profound study of which, together 
with many a well-founded narrative backed by ample corroboration 
and my own personal knowledge of the locale, made it possible to 
piece together this chronology at the request of Commissioner Stuart 
Taylor Wood of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

During the writing, I kept in mind always the main objective— 
to prevent the early record of our splendid mounted force from fading 
into cblivion, to preserve it for all time. There is nothing included 
that has not been satisfactorily substantiated. 

The first two chapters deal in profile with the early development 
of Canada, including the first white settlements on the borderland 
between civilization and the savage frontier from which grew the 
need for a mounted constabulary. 

Ill health retarded my efforts to a great extent, but at long last 
the authentic story embracing the first twenty years of service by the 
famous red-coated command has been written. My sincere hope ts 
that analogous volumes recording the gradual evolution of this 
renowned organization into the Royal Canadian Mounted Police will 


eventually appear. 


JOHN PETER TURNER. 


Ottawa, Canada 
April 2, 1948 
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INTRODUCTION 


This work has been compiled at my request and represents the 
oficial and departmental history of the first 20 years of the Force 
under the title of the North-West Mounted Police, nominal predecessors 
of the Royal North-West Mounted Police (1904) and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police (1920). As the files and records relating 
to that early era were destroyed by fire in the West Block of the 
Parliament Buildings in Ottawa on February 11, 1897, the completion 
of this text necessitated a great deal of time and labour. 

In order to secure accurate information it has been necessary to 
Carry out extensive and intensive research, and to interview the few 
remaining old and original members of the Force, entailing consider- 
able expense, patience and effort. Previous histories of the Force 
contained inaccuracies and some legends which have no basis in fact. 

In the opinion of the undersigned no person in Canada was in a 
better position or better qualified to write the early history of the 
North-West Mounted Police than the late Mr. John Peter Turner 
Che died on June 28, 1948), and I recall with grateful emphasis his 
persistency and unceasing toil in assembling the details to be found 
in this work, involving as it did much overtime and many hours of 
research in the face of a long period of indifferent health. 

In spite of many inconveniences and difficulties he accomplished 
his task, and this history of the transition period on the western 
plains will be the standard for the Force. It will be used by instructors 
and others, and will be available to all future historians and members 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. If extreme care and hard 
work are the criterions of achievement, an epitaph of high acclaim 
should be struck in memory of the author, and future generations will 
doubtless reflect my encomiums and add their expressions of gratitude. 


S. T. WOOD, CommissIonEr, 


RoyvaL CANADIAN MouNTED POLICE. 


Ottawa, Ont. 
December-15, 1950 
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CHAPTER | 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Canada’s First White Visitors 
ANADA’S historical beginnings spring from the dreams 


and realizations of European adventurers who reached 
the Western Hemisphere in the 15th, 16th and 17th 
centuries. 

Stories innumerable portray indomitable navigators 
steering westward by the sun and stars. Legends tell of tiny ships 
groping through fog and storm into the unknown. Traditions clouded 
by the mists depict Basque and Breton fishermen toiling off Newfound- 
land shores and perhaps well up the St. Lawrence. And yet no definite 
records of the earliest Europeans to arrive in North America exist, 
with the exception of those in the old Norse sagas, sketchy and un- 
corroborated. There is even legitimate doubt as to whether the 
accredited first discoveries were actually the first. 

In the year 1000 A.D., the stalwart figure of Lief Ericson looms in 
blurred perspective. Son of Eric the Red who 18 years earlier had 
sailed from Iceland, reached Greenland, and there established the 
Viking settlement of Ericsfjord, Lief sought to verify the existence 
of a forested mainland allegedly sighted by some of his father’s colony. 
In all likelihood this was the first knowledge of the coast of Labrador. 

The ancient Norse writings speak of finding lands that may have 
been Newfoundland and Cape Breton, perhaps Nova Scotia and New 
England. Mention is made of ‘‘Vinland’’ where wild grapes were 
gathered, where many salmon were caught and where ‘‘day and night 
were more equal than in Greenland or Iceland’’. Here, the sagas tell 
us, Lief and his lion-hearted crew wintered, and returned to Ericsfjord 
in the spring. 

The same medieval folklore hints at similar voyages. We get dim 
glimpses of first contacts with savages, of attempts to establish a new 
colony. But again the fogs close in, the records fade, save for a few 
scanty references to a much later visit to Vinland and an undefined 
voyage to a portion of the continental shoreline. 

After that—a blank! For at least a century and a half the great 
orehern wilderness resumed the slumber of the ages, heedless of the 
civilized world. 
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Early Explorations 


In 1492, Christopher Columbus found the Bahamas, and thinking 
he had reached India, dubbed the natives Indians. Five years later, 
John Cabot, out of Bristol, seeking a western route to the fabled 
glories of the East, sighted land—perhaps the extremity of Cape 
Breton, perhaps Newfoundland. Setting foot on shore and unfurling 
the royal banner, he took possession of the country in the name of the 
avaricious Henry VII, King of England. Again, in 1498, with two 
ships and accompanied by his three sons, he cruised past Greenland, 
intent on a water highway to the coveted land. He missed the 
passage of Hudson Strait and followed the coast of Labrador. Main- 
taining a southerly direction, he apparently mistook the Strait of 
Belle Isle for a bay, and held his course past Nova Scotia and New 
England. On his return the royal court received him contemptuously, 
and portly merchants who had contributed to his expeditions in the 
hope of gain heaped ridicule upon him; but the worthy Cabot had 
added considerably to the knowledge of new lands beyond the seas. 

Other explorers followed—Corte Réal, who allegedly touched 
Newfoundland and Labrador; Verrazano, perhaps to the coast of 
Nova Scotia—others to unknown or vaguely-determined landfalls. 

On April 20, 1534, Jacques Cartier, noted mariner, who quite 
possibly had accompanied Verrazano ten years earlier, set sail from 
St. Malo, France, with three ships. Coursing through the Strait of 
Belle Isle, he stopped to erect a cross on the Labrador shore, then 
entered the Gulf of St. Lawrence, but turning back on the very thres- 
hold of more important discovery, skirted the west coast of New- 
foundland, the Magdalen Islands and Prince Edward Island, where he 
landed. He visited Chaleur Bay, New Brunswick, where he met some 
Micmac Indians with whom he bartered—the beginning of the fur 
trade in North America. He toured past Gaspé Peninsula, where a 
second cross signalled a claim by France to all the newly-discovered 
lands. He then touched casually at the Island of Anticosti. 

The following year, dreaming restlessly of the partly explored 
waterway he had found, Cartier again set sail and ascended the St. 
Lawrence River—the life-line of the new Canadian world. While 
passing Grosse Isle, he wrote in his journal: ‘This is the point where 
the province and territory of Canada * begins.’’ He reached the native 
village of Stadacona (Quebec) and pushing on, arrived at that of 
Hochelaga (Montreal), eager to discover a passage to the coveted 
glories of the Orient. To the heights above the large Indian settle- 
ment of Hochelaga he gave the name Mont Réal. 

From the summit of Mount Royal he viewed the broad expanse 
of the St. Lawrence and its great tributary, the Ottawa, flowing in 
from the west. Northward lay the Laurentian Hills, southward the 


* In all probability the Iroquoian word Kanata, used to designate the people of the Indian villages on 
the St. Lawrence. 
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Adirondacks. Retracing his course downstream, he built a small fort 
near Stadacona and wintered there. In the spring of 1536 he returned 
to France. 

The French court was by now giving special heed to the engrossing 
stories of trans-Atlantic discoveries; King Francis grew ambitious to 
establish a colony in the new land. The Sieur de Roberval, a court 
favourite, was appointed Viceroy and Lieutenant General of Canada 
and its neighbouring realms, with orders to accompany Cartier on a 
third voyage. But the master mariner, irked by repeated delays on 
the part of his dilly-dallying superior, sailed away in the spring of 
1541 without him and in due course established a small settlement at 
Cap Rouge, a few miles above the future citadel of Quebec. It was his 
intention to explore the Ottawa the following year, but plans for 
further discovery came to naught and he returned to France. On the 
way back he met Roberval at Newfoundland. After a tragic winter 
at Cap Rouge, Roberval broke up the little colony. 


Samuel de Champlain 


Again, for 60 years, as though loath to reveal its secrets, embryo 
Canada withdrew amid the shadows. 

On the 22nd of June, 1603, 15 years before the landing of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth Rock, Samuel de Champlain dropped anchor below 
the rocky eminence that towered above the site of the old Algonquin * 
village of Stadacona. From there he ascended the St. Lawrence to 
La Chine Rapids, so named some years later, to commemorate a feature 
of the supposed passage that would, it was hoped, lead to China. 
Other nearby explorations were made before he returned to France. 
He recorded in his journal the prospect of ‘‘a permanent settlement in 
those lands which we call New France’'’, such settlement or settlements 
to be headquarters for further discoveries. 

Champlain, with several notables, sailed again from Le Havre in 
1604, using two ships. He entered the Bay of Fundy and established 
a little settlement on St. Croix Island near the mouth of the river of 
the same name, where they wintered. The following summer, the 
settlement was moved to Port Royal (Annapolis, Nova Scotia). The 
Bay of Fundy was explored to the St. John River and the coast exam- 
ined as far south as Cape Cod. In 1606 he extended his exploration of 
the Atlantic littgral. Two years later he sailed from Honfleur direct 
for the St. Lawrence where he erected a fortification on the rock of 
Quebec, the governing and religious centre of New France, or Canada. 
Subsequently he built a small outpost on St. Helen’s Island in the 
future harbour of Montreal. 


* Algonquin should not be confused with Algonquian. The former was the name of a tribe living in 
the St. Lawrence-Ottawa region. The latter is the term applied to a linguistic stock to which many tribes 
belonged. 
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The aim of this ardent, heroic and patient man was in a marked 
sense loftier than that of Spanish discoverers far to the south. He did 
not contemplate warfare against the natives, but was inspired and 
guided solely by a noble and spiritual ambition. He sought to gain 
a desirable prize for his monarch, his country and his church. But 
little did he realize that his rudimentary fortress at Quebec was the 
prelude to a century and a half of bitter fighting, with fatal conse- 
quences for New France. 


Discovery Of Hudson Bay 


In 1610, Henry Hudson, following in the wake of Martin Fro- 
bisher and John Davis, two noted Elizabethan seamen, discovered and 
explored the east coast of the great northern bay that bears his name. 


Up The Ottawa And Beyond 


Champlain was eager to press on in his attempt to discover a way 
to Cathay, or China, and the “South Seas’. 

Far up the Ottawa, the ‘‘River of the Algonquins’’, as it was then 
termed, we see in the summer of 1613 a little flotilla of canoes manned 
by Indian paddlers, bearing the intrepid pathfinder and a few men-of- 
arms to the foot of the Chaudiére Falls, the site of the future capital 
of Canada. 

Champlain knew nothing of the country that lay ahead, other 
than from hearsay; he was unaware that he had established a route for 
succeeding explorers, fur-traders and missionaries to the interior of 
the continent—a water highway to the yet undiscovered Western 
plains. On this, his first trip up the Ottawa, he went as far as Morri- 
son's Island four miles below the modern Pembroke. 

From time to time, Indian stories of a great sea to the west filtered 
into Quebec, and, in 1615, as soon as he could make ready, the ‘Father 
of New France’’, fired by his indomitable zeal, again ascended the 
River of the Algonquins, accompanied by a young daredevil, Etienne 
Bralé. Brdélé had already ventured far up the great waterway to Lake 
Huron, probably first of the white race to see those waters. Sinewy 
arms drove the canoes beyond Morrison's Island, portaged them from 
the Ottawa River to Lake Nipissing and sped them down the French 
River to Georgian Bay, deep into the country of the Huron Indians. 
The dauntless explorer travelled overland to Lake Simcoe and there 
was induced by a dusky horde of his newly-found friends to war 
against the Iroquois. He needed Indian allies and was prepared to 
share their interests to gain his ends. The Bay of Quinté at the mouth 
of the Trent River was reached and the eastern end of Lake Ontario 
traversed. Ina bitter battle at a village of the Onondagas, one of the 
Iroquoian tribes, Champlain and his companions met defeat; he him- 
self was grievously wounded. The incapacitated adventurer was 
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forced to winter with the Hurons, but was back in Quebec in 1616. He 
had made remarkable discoveries, but had rashly drawn upon himself 
ae his nation the rage of the Iroquois. And he had almost lost his 
ie. 

Meanwhile Etienne Brilé struck out on his own, apparently 
going from Lake Simcoe, past the site of the present Toronto, to 
wander far to the south and west, probably to the hitherto unpenetra- 
ted wilderness at the head of Lake Huron, and possibly to the shores 
of Lake Superior. 

Confronting New France, whose white population numbered 
some 30 souls, was an enormous field of promise. It was also a vast 
geographical problem, incapable of any solution other than a forced 
one. But for the present the most pressing need was the development 
of the fur trade and a substantial colony of white men on the St. 
Lawrence. 


Tide Of Conquest 


For the next 20 years the tide of European conquest crept west- 
ward in gradually increasing momentum, driven by unquenchable 
cravings for acquisitions and riches on the one hand, for the rescue of 
pagan souls on the other. In comparatively swift succession new set- 
tlements appeared above and below Quebec. British settlers made 
their way to Acadia (Nova Scotia); Port Royal and Quebec were taken 
by the British under Sir David Kirke, but Canada and Acadia were 
restored to France with Champlain as first governor of the new realm. 
A noted coureur-des-bois, Jean Nicolet, explored the Great Lakes, and 
courageous Jesuits were martyred in the land of the Hurons. 

On Christmas Day 1635, in his little citadel of Quebec, the great 
Champlain passed to his reward. Of all the names of earliest Canadian 
pioneers, his stands foremost. 

On May 17, 1642, the village of Ville-Marie, forerunner of the 
city of Montreal, was founded by Paul de Chomedy de Maisonneuve. 

Competition for discovery and possession set in. Jesuit mission- 
aries and French explorers travelled through a large part of the country 
to the north and west. Acadia was retaken by the British, then 
restored to France a few years later. In 1659, Pierre Esprit Radisson 
with his brother-in-law, Médard Chouart, Sieur des Groseillers, 
teached the country beyond Lake Superior and pressed on along the 
border of what is now Minnesota, possibly as far as present-day 
Manitoba. In 1669, René-Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, struck out 
from La Chine on the first of several famous explorations to the west 
and south, the longest taking him down the Mississippi to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Pére Marquette established a mission at Sault Ste. 
Marie at the foot of Lake Superior. Returns from trade with the 
Indians proved an enormous incentive to adventurous spirits of French 
Canada on the St. Lawrence. Radisson and Groseillers, in seeking 
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G W. Jefferys, Hudson's Bay Company 


Henry Kelsey finds the buffalo, 1691 
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financial support to extend such enterprises, fell in with the British, 
and impatient to further their discoveries and profits, availed them- 
selves of English offers. 


The Hudson’s Bay Company 


As a result, on May 2, 1670, King Charles II granted a generous 
charter to “The Governor and Company of Adventurers of England 
Trading into Hudson’s Bay’’. The King’s cousin, Prince Rupert, 
grandson of James I, became the first governor of the aptly-termed 
“Hudson's Bay Company’’, which was given complete jurisdiction 
over all the territory between the estuaries of the enormous bay of the 
north and the unknown sources of surrounding watersheds, under the 
@eoic Ot Rupert's Land’’. 


Rival Traders And Claimants: The West Revealed 


Within a few years there ensued a long and bitter struggle for 
control of the fur trade and an uncompromising contest for supremacy 
between the French and British. In 1679, Daniel Greysolon du Lhut, 
after whom the city of Duluth received its name, reached the upper 
end of Lake Superior and took possession of the country in the name 
of France; the British captured Port Royal, but were repulsed in an 
attack upon Quebec. 

In 1690-92, Henry Kelsey, a young employee of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, journeyed inland from ‘‘The Bay’’, eventually reaching 
the country of the Assiniboine Indians. He was reputedly the first 
white man to visit the buffalo plains of the Canadian West. 

In 1733, Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de la Vérendrye, born 
at Three Rivers on the St. Lawrence, discovered Lake Winnipeg. Five 
years later he reached the Red River and the Western plains, and in 
1743, Pierre, one of his four sons, travelling with Indians through the 
Missouri River region, discovered outlying ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains. He then turned to the Saskatchewan River in the north, 
where he built several posts, but lack of support brought all his plans 
to a sad end. . 

Leaving York Factory on Hudson Bay in the spring of 1754, with 
canoes manned by natives, Anthony Hendry of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ascended the Hayes and Saskatchewan Rivers as far as the 
Carrot River, where he left his boats, and pushed overland as far as 
the country of the Blackfoot whom he found to be expert riders and 
owners of many horses. He was probably the first white man to visit 
the Blackfoot Confederacy, though it is possible Pierre de la Véren- 
drye had encountered one of its several divisions farther south. | 

As a result of conflicts with the French, and by the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763, the English came into possession of Canada, which thus far 
roughly comprised the country bordering the St. Lawrence River, the 
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Lower Lakes and an undefined area beyond. Rupert’s Land and the 
“Indian Territories’’, already under British auspices through the 
medium of the Hudson’s Bay Company, included the northern portion 
of the immense interior plain of North America. In 1774, the English 
guaranteed freedom of religion, language and laws to the French 
Canadians. 


Over The Rockies 


In 1783, a group of far-sighted Montreal merchants formed the 
North West Company and set out to exploit Canada’s resources, chief 
of which at that time was fur. 

In 1793, Alexander Mackenzie of the new and powerful trading 
corporation crossed the Rocky Mountains, and on July 20, reached 
the Pacific Ocean—the same vast water that laved the shores of far-off 
Cathay. Thus came to fruition the dreams of Cartier, Champlain, La 
Vérendrye and others. 


Forfeiture To The United States 


In 1796, Fort Michilimackinac, a British outpost at the foot of 
Lake Superior, was turned over to the Americans concurrently with 
the ceding of the section of country which became the states of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and other portions of present-day United States. The 
British garrison moved to St. Joseph’s Island in Lake Huron. 

(It was the garrison of Fort St. Joseph, augmented by traders 
from Sault Ste. Marie and their Indian allies, which in the opening 
days of the war of 1812 took back Michilimackinac by surprise, a 
victory which influenced many wavering Indian tribes to swing to the 
British. In the view of many historians this victory preserved what 
is now Western Canada for the British Crown.) 


Conception Of The Red River Settlement 


In 1812, Thomas Douglas, Earl of Selkirk, a large shareholder in 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, planted colonists on the Red River in the 
vicinity of today’s Winnipeg, for the express purpose of counter- 
acting the rivalry of the North West Company. For the purpose he 
acquired a large block of land from the company. This was the first 
agricultural settlement in Rupert’s land, the future Western Canada. 

Three years later the ‘Selkirk Settlement’’ was broken up by the 
North West Company but subsequently restored by Governor Semple 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Then a year later, Governor Semple 
was killed at the “‘Battle of Seven Oaks’’, and the settlement was again 
dispersed. 

In 1817, Lord Selkirk restored the settlement and made the first 
treaty with the Indians of the North-West. 
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Amalgamation Of Trading Companies: Monopoly 


The rivalry between the Hudson’s Bay Company and its sturdy 
competitor, the North West Company of Montreal, was terminated by 
amalgamation in 1821. 

The reorganized company, under the name of the older, extended 
its activities and explorations to the shores of the Pacific and the Polar 
Sea. The entire area specified in the Royal Charter of 1670, and the 
great Indian Territories beyond, which were held under special ter- 
minable license from the Crown, came tangibly within the power of 
England. Henceforth the sparse population of Rupert's Land and 
the farther wilderness bowed in varying degrees to the whims and 
mandates of a great monopoly. 

Over an immense portion of the continent the Hudson's Bay 
Company assumed control, subject always to the faith and allegiance 
due the King. 


Rupert’s Land 


Years of conjecture and dispute have failed to define the exact 
extent of Rupert's Land. Approximately, the vast grant comprised 
all the country draining into Hudson Bay and Strait and involved what 
was later known as the ‘‘Fertile Belt’’, which, on the British side of the 
Canada-United States boundary, extended irregularly to the region 
of the North Saskatchewan River and for about 800 miles from the 
Red River in the east to the Rocky Mountains in the west. According 
to the charter granted by Charles II, Rupert’s Land did not include 
the Athabasca and Mackenzie country, nor that lying west of the 
Rockies. Jointly, the granted area and the Indian Territories covered 
some 2,300,000 square miles as recognized by the British Government. 


Fort Garry And Lower Fort Garry 


Immediately following the amalgamation of the two great 
trading interests in 1821, the Hudson’s Bay Company erected Fort 
Garry at the confluence of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers, to replace 
Fort Douglas, their original post in that district. Fort Douglas and 
Fort Gibraltar of the ‘“‘Nor’Westers’’ were dismantled to provide 
building material. Subsequently it was found that the location was 
inconvenient for navigation along the Red River and dangerously 
exposed to spring floods. As a result, in 1831 a building was begun 
near the foot of St. Andrew's Rapids, about 19 miles downstream. 
The company intended to abandon the upper fort and make the lower 
one its district headquarters, but the plan was never carried out. In 
1835, a new Fort Garry was built on a better site near the original one, 
but both the upper and lower posts were operated for many years—the 
lower becoming known as Lower Fort Garry or the “Stone Fort”. 
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The Red River Settlement 


Isolated from the rest of the world, the Red River Settlement or 
Colony, in what was officially termed the District of Assiniboia, soon 
became a pivot-point of activity and enterprise for the entire North- 
West. It was also a haven where many who had spent strenuous lives 
in the fur trade could find contentment in their final years. 

The ‘‘Selkirk Settlers’? and others of the settlement, under the 
paternal aegis of Fort Garry (the embryo Winnipeg), established farms 
and homesteads. Churches and schools were early provided; co- 
operation and tolerance between all classes and creeds prevailed. 
Guided and governed by the company, the settlement became one of 
peace and quiet living. Communication by “‘York boats’’ was carried 
on in season with York Factory, the company’s terminal port, on 
Hudson Bay, and by this means colonists and freight reached the 
interior. In the very centre of the continent, far from railways, towns 
and civilization, the simple, God-fearing people led their pastoral 
lives in sturdy toil and undisturbed possession. Besides the original 
immigrants from Europe—Scotch, Orkney, English, Irish and others 
—who had reached ‘Red River’’ by sailing vessels to Hudson Bay, 
thence by inland waterways, there were many halfbreeds, or Métis,* 
and French Canadians. These voyageurs, freighters, buffalo hunters and 
servants of the company, many of whom or whose forebears had been 
in the employ of the North West Company, made up the greater 
population. The chief executive of the company in British North 
America, the ““Governor-in-Chief of Rupert s and’ {or im hisesteaa 
the resident chief officer at Fort Garry, who was ‘‘Governor of Assi- 
niboia’’, presided over the administrative affairs of the settlement. 
Councillors of Assiniboia were chosen by an appointed legislative 
council from among the people. The council imposed all taxes and 
controlled all public expenditure. The Governor-in-Chief held juris- 
diction over all the chartered territory, also over the specially-licensed 
territories beyond, and in all the company’s posts in North America, 
from Labrador to the Pacific, including Vancouver's Island and the 
Sandwich Islands. The Governor of Assiniboia held charge of the 
district within a radius of 50 miles from Fort Garry. 


The People Of The West 


Aside from the various Indian tribes, the halfbreeds, long since 
engendered from the contacts of civilization and savagery, were the 
outstanding people on the plains westward from Red River, the French 
element predominating. Their scattered settlements were located on 
the Red River, on the Assiniboine, on the lower reaches of the South 
Saskatchewan, commonly called the “‘South Branch’’, and at other 
chosen points. Many of these Métis were employed in the company’s 
service; others, who to some extent were indifferent farmers, made up 


* The same in singular and plural. Pronounced Mee-tees. 
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the buffalo-hunting brigades, while some operated as ‘‘freemen’’ who 
traded pee ty and followed outdoor pursuits, indulging in pre- 
carious modes of livelihood. Many were employed as voyageurs in the 
big York boats which transported goods by inland waterways, or as 
overland freighters in the unique and serviceable Red River carts. 
Among them were many remarkable plainsmen. 

The Indian tribes of the North-West displayed traits and customs 
adapted to their environment. The prairie Indians, who had learned 
to depend upon the horse for travel, hunting and warfare, subsisted 
almost entirely upon the buffalo. Assembling in wandering camps 
under recognized chiefs, they carried on almost perpetual inter-tribal 
strife. The Indians of the woods, including those of the mountains, 
being of less aggressive disposition and living in smaller, more per- 
manent camps, followed modes of life in marked contrast to the gre- 
garious horsemen of the open plains. As a rule they gathered under 
camp leaders rather than chiefs and lived mainly by hunting the wild 
denizens of forest and mountain, and by fishing and trapping. They 
travelled mostly by canoe or dog team, and in the mountains used 
sure-footed ponies. 

The Crees consisted of Wood Crees and Plain Crees, many of the 
former being known as Swampy or Muskaygo Crees. The Wood Crees 
inhabited an immense area from Lake Winnipeg northward to the 
Churchill and Albany Rivers and James Bay, westward through the 
North Saskatchewan River country and north-westward towards the 
Athabasca and Great Slave Lakes. The Plain Crees, typical buffalo 
runners, lived almost entirely upon the treeless expanses or along their 
borders, roughly speaking, from the Qu’Appelle River and the Touch- 
wood Hills to Fort Edmonton, their principal hunting-ground being 
between the North and South Saskatchewan Rivers. 

The Saulteaux, so named by the early French who found them at 
Sault Ste. Marie, were a branch of the Ojibway or Chippeway 
nation of the east and occupied the country approximately from the 
foot of Lake Superior to the Red River, thence north-westward into 
the country of the Crees. But some of the Saulteaux lived as prairie 
Indians in pursuit of the buffalo. The Crees and Saulteaux were both 
of the widespread Algonquian linguistic stock that stretched from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Rocky Mountains. | 

The Red River country was at one time included in the domain of 
the Assiniboines, a Siouan tribe that had formerly lived in the country 
to the east, bordering the Lake of the Woods, and on the prairies 
adjoining the Assiniboine and South Saskatchewan Rivers, as well as 
in the Cypress Hills and on large tracts of present-day Dakota and 
Montana. But the tribe had become out-and-out buffalo hunters and 
had confined its occupancy to a reduced area, which, broadly speaking, 
reached from the Milk River, slightly below the United States border, 
northward to and occasionally beyond the South Saskatchewan, and 
between Wood Mountain and the Sweet Grass Hills. 
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The outstanding natives of the farthest plains were the Black- 
foot,* Bloods and Peigans, three kindred tribes speaking the same 
language and known collectively as the Blackfoot Nation or Con- 
federacy, being another of the widely dispersed branches of the 
Algonquian linguistic stock. Allied with them were the compara- 
tively insignificant Sarcees, a branch of the Athabascans of the north, 
speaking a different tongue. 

In its several divisions the Blackfoot Confederacy held a wide 
strip of country along the foothills of the Rockies, from the upper 
North Saskatchewan to the Yellowstone River far to the south in 
Montana, and eastward for several hundred miles well out upon the 
plains. The Sarcees, a direct offshoot of the Beavers of the north, were 
located within the north-westerly fringes of this area. The principal 
homeland of the Blackfoot proper lay along the Bow River, that of 
the Bloods and Peigans directly to the southward. The so-called 
“Blackfeet’’ of Montana were almost entirely Peigan. All four 
tribes hunted and engaged in battle far and wide. Whites and Indians 
alike suffered from their implacable savagery and bloodthirstiness. 
They were the only Indians to show opposition to the famous Lewis 
and Clark expedition up the Missouri River to the Pacific Coast 
(1804-06). At some period their forays had evidently reached as far 
as New Mexico, as attested by Spanish articles in their possession. 
Doubtless their horses came, directly or indirectly, from the same 
source, the first probably about the beginning of the 18th century. 

Between the North Saskatchewan and Churchill Rivers were 
scattered bands of Chippewayans, an Athabascan tribe. 

The Mountain Assiniboines or Stonies, an off-shoot of their kin- 
dred of the plains, occupied a limited area on the flanks of the Rockies, 
southward from the Yellowhead Pass near the sources of the Atha- 
basca River. 

Across a wide extent from Iowa and Minnesota to Montana, 
southward to the Platte River, the Dakotas or Sioux were all-power- 
ful, living in close but often warlike contact not only with the Crees, 
Saulteaux and Assiniboines on British soil, the South Blackfoot 
(Peigans) and others of the Missourt River plains, but with the 
thieving Crows and the treacherous and turbulent Gros Ventres, Fall 
Indians, or Minnetarees as they were variously called. Closely at- 
tached to the Sioux were the warlike Cheyennes. The Minnetarces 
at one time warréd and hunted over large portions of the plains north 
of the American border, and were intermittent allies of the Blackfoot. 

West of the Blackfoot Confederacy in the mountains above and 
below the international border were the Kootenays, while far to the 


* Said to have been suggested at some early period in crossing burnt stretches of prairie, the Sikszk a; 
as they called themselves, did not differentiate between singular and plural in their tribal name. The word 
was derived from siksinam, meaning black, and ka, the root of ogkatch, meaning toot. It is erroneous to 
translate Skstka into English as Blackfoot and Blackfeet to suit the occasion. They were the Blackfoot 


tribe quite irrespective of the number involved in referring to them. 
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south and west in the mountains lay the stronghold of the Chopun- 
nish or Nez Perces.” 

The Crees and their allies the Assiniboines, as well as the Stontes 
and Kootenays, were hereditary enemies of the Blackfoot, though at 
times there had occurred intervals of patched-up peace. 


First Attempts At Trade In The Buffalo Country 


Before competition by the North West Company appeared, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had been satisfied to have the Indians bring 
their furs to the few trading-posts on Hudson Bay, though the Black- 
foot had never accepted the plan. But competition in the building of 
trading-posts in the interior by the Nor’Westers aroused the British 
corporation from its slumbers and, with determined aggressiveness, 
plans were laid to extend the trade far inland. As a result the rival 
traders often found themselves side by side in dangerous Indian dis- 
tricts. 

Previous to the possession of Canada by the English (1763), 
daring explorers from the St. Lawrence had reached the West, in some 
instances as far as the Saskatchewan River. Boucher de Niverville 
found his way up the South Saskatchewan and apparently well up the 
Bow River, where he built a small post, which, however, proved to be 
only a temporary venture. Good fortune favoured his return and that 
of Hendry, as both came back with their lives. 

In succession to the posts erected by La Vérendrye and which had 
come to naught, Fort a la Corne, built by the French some distance 
below the junction of the north and south branches of the Saskatch- 
ewan, had resulted, but no permanent trading-posts had been estab- 
lished in the buffalo country. Blackfoot and Minnetaree aggressive- 
ness combined had presented a major problem to the development of 
Western trade. But men soon appeared who were willing to take the 
risk; and in the autumn of 1784, one of these, Donald MacKay, who 
had been trading on the north shore of Lake Superior, courageously 
struck westward on his own with a view to establishing a new post. 
He reached a point on the Saskatchewan when winter came, and set 
about building a small temporary post, but did little trading. The 
following year he continued westward and built on Pine Island well 
up the North Saskatchewan.t The Hudson’s Bay Company followed 
shortly afterwards, naming their post Manchester House, and the 
recently formed North West Company soon appeared, while a French- 
man named Champagne also built. The four little trading forts on 
the island did a brisk trade with the Crees, which soon brought resent- 
ment from the Minnetarees. The Crees could procure firearms for 


ne * Named Pierced-noses by the French for an alleged habit of resorting to a practice of which they were 
gul tiess. 

{ This location is approximately north of the present Paynton on the Canadian National Railway, 
probably in the SEM, Sect. 6, Tp. 49, R. 21, W. 3, where traces of a fort may be seen to this day. Inthe 
West the term *'Fort’’ was often used to describe some defenseless log hut. 
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beaver and other rich skins from the forests, while the Minnetarees had 
little to offer other than wolf and fox pelts from the plains, and at this 
stage of the Indian trade buffalo skins were inconveniently bulky. 

Resenting the encroachment of alien Indians upon their here- 
ditary hunting grounds, the Crees lost no opportunity to attack the 
Minnetarees, and in view of the inferior weapons used by their in- 
truders—mostly bows and arrows—eventually succeeded in driving 
them from a large part of the country they had been occupying from 
east of the present Prince Albert to beyond the Eagle Hills in the West. 
In the summer of 1793 a party of Crees took the warpath up the 
South Branch and discovered a band of Minnetarees camped near the 
Moose Woods. Seizing a favourable opportunity, they fell upon their 
enemy and butchered all save several children. In a frenzy of revenge 
the Minnetarees decided to attack the traders who were supplying the 
Crees with arms, and a strong body of them reached Pine Island for 
that purpose. 

While ostensibly attempting to trade in the North West post they 
became suddenly insolent and a fight ensued which spread to the other 
buildings. Though they were driven off and four were killed, they 
carried away a lot of booty. Later, small posts erected by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and the North West Company on the lower South 
Branch in the neighbourhood of present-day Batoche were attacked 
by them. The Hudson's Bay building, known as South Branch 
House, was destroyed and few of the occupants escaped death. The 
Nor’ Westers fared better, shooting down the chief of the raiding party 
and killing and wounding others. 

Shortly afterwards, Louis Chatelain, in charge, concluded that it 
was too dangerous a ground for trading purposes, and so decamped 
with his goods and equipment. The Pine Island establishments were 
abandoned in 1793 and those on the South Branch in 1794. In their 
place, forts were erected down the main Saskatchewan River in the 
neighbourhood of La Corne. | 

It was not long, however, before the two big corporate interests 
were establishing substantial trading-posts fully capable of defense 
against raiding Indians, and from these occasional attempts were 
made to set up outposts in the country dominated by the Blackfoot 
and Minnetarees. Peter Fidler was sent out from Carlton House on 
the North Saskatchewan in the autumn of 1800 for this purpose. He 
erected a small building at the junction of the Red Deer and South 
Saskatchewan and, not to be outdone, the North West Company soon 
built close by, but by mutual arrangement both establishments were 
placed within a common stockade with a partition between. The 
prospects were not good and the Nor’Westers made no attempt to 
trade there during the season of 1801-02. Their building had to be torn 
down by the Hudson's Bay Company men to prevent Indians from using 
it. The Minnetarees were a constant trouble; danger was ever-present. 
Two Canadians and four Indians on their way up the South Branch to 
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the little post, which had been named Chesterfield House, lost their 
lives in 1802, while shortly afterwards a party of Nor’ Westers and 
Indians was wiped out. A journal of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
reported in May, 1802, that it was not safe for men to stir outside, and 
that Fidler and his helpmates were obliged to leave much earlier in 
the trading season than they had intended. 

Chesterfield House was not in operation from 1802 to 1804, but 
again became active during 1804-05, when both companies participated 
in the local trade, which was carried on intermittently for several 
years. In 1822, following the union of the companies the previous 
year, a more substantial post was built in the district, but within a 
year the enmity of the Indians and their repeated attempts to massacre 
white men resulted in the venture being completely abandoned. 

American traders were now becoming active on the Missouri River 
and their trading-posts were gradually appearing. With a view to 
holding the trade of the Indians of the Blackfoot Confederacy from 
being deflected to the south, the Hudson's Bay Company sent out 
various expeditions from Edmonton House on the upper North Sas- 
katchewan, where these Indians had begun to trade intermittently as 
well as at Rocky Mountain House farther west. The latter was 
chiefly patronized by the Peigans. In 1832, to be closer to the Peigans, 
the company established Peigan Post, later known as Bow Fort, on 
the upper Bow River, intending that it should be a substitute for 
Rocky Mountain House. But the cost and risk entailed were not 
satisfactorily compensated for by returns, and it was abandoned in 
January, 1834, those in charge barely escaping with their lives. 

In all probability, the Minnetarees found their operations in the 
north less profitable than that which the Missouri trade now offered, 
and they gradually withdrew to their homeland in the future Montana. 
Expansion of the Hudson’s Bay Company trade followed and hence- 
forth many trading-posts appeared in the west and north-west; but 
the larger part of the great buffalo pasture, through which ran the 
South Saskatchewan and its branches, continued to remain a realm 
apart—for all practical purposes, a forbidden land. 


The International Boundary 


In 1803, upon the completion of the ill-defined “‘Louisiana Pur- 
chase’’, the boundaries of the vast territory thereby ceded to the 
United States by France presented a geographical problem. In an 
endeavour to arrive at a definite solution, it. was claimed that by the 
Treaty of Utrecht, concluded in 1713, the 49th parallel of latitude had 
been adopted as the division between the old French possessions of the 
west and south and the British territories on the north. 

After protracted negotiations, it was agreed that the inter- 
national boundary should follow the old canoe route from Grand 
Portage on Lake Superior to the Lake of the Woods. From the 
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north-western extremity of the latter it was to run due west until it 
struck the upper waters of the Mississippi. When, however, the Mis- 
sissippi was explored to its source, it was found that to follow the 
course proposed was a physical impossibility. The 49th parallel of 
latitude was then chosen to constitute the boundary west from the 
Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains, and a line was dropped 
due south from the western extremity of the ‘‘North-West Angle 
Inlet’’, which reached the 49th parallel in the south-western bay of the 
Lake of the Woods, and had the odd result of cutting off from the rest 
of the United States a fragment of Minnesota. 

Later arrangements to fix the boundary west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains involved negotiations that were equally long and tedious, and 
at times very heated. The United States claimed all the region west 
of the mountains and up to the Russian Alaskan boundary at 54° 40’. 
Great Britain had, she believed, a just claim to what is today the 
State of Washington, and proposed that the boundary should follow 
the Columbia River to the sea. An election in the United States was 
pending. Most of the Democrats adopted the recommendation of 
President Polk and coined a defiant cry: ‘Fifty-four forty or fight!’’ 
This ultimatum caused a few leaders of the government party, of whom 
Col. Thomas H. Benton was perhaps the most prominent, to unite with 
_ the opposition. 

Finally, that same year, 1846, what became known as the Oregon 
Treaty was signed at Washington and the 49th parallel became the 
international boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific 
Ocean. 

As a result of the dispute, and before word reached London that 
it was settled, the British Government sent out a military force by way 
of Hudson Bay ‘‘for the defence of the British settlements’. Sailing 
from Cork, Ireland, on June 26, 1846, the expedition, comprising 382 
all ranks under Lieut.-Col. John F. Crofton, included a wing of the 
6th Royal Regiment of Foot, a detachment of Royal Artillery with 
a number of guns, howitzers and mortars, and a few Royal Sappers and 
Miners. They arrived at Red River in mid-September and were 
stationed at Fort Garry and the Stone Fort. They returned to Eng- 
land in 1848. 

The traditional red coat of the British soldier had reached the people of the 
Western plains. 


Canadian Seat Of Government Chosen: 
Preliminary Undertakings Towards Expansion 


In 1847, the little settlement of Bytown, begun in 1826 at the 
Chaudiére Falls on the Ottawa, where in 1613 Champlain had camped 
on his initial journey into the unknown, was incorporated by an Act 
of Parliament and subsequently renamed Ottawa. 
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Two years later, rumours from the West told of restlessness among 
the Red River Métis and a possible uprising by the Sioux Indians of 
Minnesota, immediately south of the Red River Settlement. As a 
precaution a company of the Royal Canadian Rifles was dispatched to 
Fort Garry, to remain there for four years. 

In 1857, an expedition under a prominent geographer and explorer, 
Capt. John Palliser of Waterford County, Ireland, and Dr. James 
Hector, an Edinburgh geologist, was sent out by the British Govern- 
ment to report on the feasibility of a trade route across the Western 
plains and through the Rockies 1n British territory. Subsequently, 
Palliser reported: ‘‘The knowledge of the country could never lead 
me to advocate a line of communication from Canada across the con- 
tinent to the Pacific, exclusively through British territory.’’ 

Time would show how far wide of the mark was the opinion of 
this doughty explorer. Of better viston was the forecast of one of his 
subordinates, Lieut. Thomas Blakiston, R.A., who reported that it 
would be necessary on the Western plains “‘for the maintenance of law 
and order, the suppression of the liquor traffic and the preservation of peace with 
and among the Indian tribes, to establish a military police, somewhat on the 
system of the Irish Constabulary’. 

In 1859, the Hudson’s Bay Company's exclusive license to trade 
in the Indian Territories beyond the limits of Rupert’s Land expired 
and was not renewed. The company’s control of Vancouver's Island, 
as it was then called, off the Pacific coast, hadubcemsurceodescapen- 
previous year. 


South Of The Border 


In varying degrees, all the Indian tribes of the Western plains, 
north and south of the international border, had gained some knowl- 
edge of the white man. Among those who had experienced intimate 
civilized contacts were several branches of the Sioux or Dakotas, 
chiefly the Yankton, Wahpeton, Wahpekute and Sisseton bands, who, 
roughly speaking, lived directly south of the Red River Settlement in 
Minnesota. Some of these had long since adopted the paleface method 
of living. In 1680 Father Louis Hennepin, their first civilized visitor, 
had been kindly treated by them, and thenceforth they regarded white 
men as their friends. 

At one time these more eastern Sioux had been allies of the 
British and had fought with them in the colonial wars, especially that 
of 1812. Subsequently, however, they received gifts and proposals 
from the United States Government, and in 1815 the first treaty with 
them was negotiated. In return for ceding large areas of their country 
to the United States, they were to receive annuity payments and a 
reservation along the upper Minnesota River for their exclusive use. 
White immigrants had then trickled westward; villages and towns 
had come into existence and a military post, Fort Ridgely, had been 
established on the Minnesota River. 
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As far back as 1849, the territorial Government of Minnesota had 
been organized, and white settlers had poured into the fertile land. 
Three years later the Sioux ceded even some of their reservation to the 
United States Government, content to live upon such land as the 
President should apportion to their use. The allotment was never 
made, and the Indians were forced to share their reservation with the 
whites. 

In 1858, the year Minnesota became a State of the Union, the chiefs 
of the Minnesota Sioux visited Washington and agreed by treaty to 
relinquish more of their lands for a specified price per acre. This 
meant giving up for settlement one of the most attractive areas in the 
whole valley of the Minnesota River. In return, money and goods 
were to be bestowed upon them; they were to be taught farming; im- 
plements and cattle were to be furnished; an Indian agent was ap- 
pointed to promote their future welfare. The Yanktons and Wahpe- 
kute were assigned to what was called the ‘‘Lower Reservation’’, the 
Wahpetons and Sissetons to the ‘‘Upper’’ 

Money from the annuity funds was used to pay for these benefits. 
The Indians objected bitterly, so much so that to a great extent the 
plan proved to be a wasted effort on the part of the government. 

Conditions in Minnesota as far as the Indians were concerned 
went from bad to worse. White settlements were soon cropping up 
all over, and traders were charging the natives exorbitant prices for 
commodities. Debauchery of Indian women was widely practised. 
Distribution of liquor led to drunken brawls and deaths. The red 
man’s lands were sold to settlers, notwithstanding the treaties. Many 
promises made by the whites never materialized; provisions and farm- 
ing implements were not supplied as agreed, and schools were not 
established. A sum of money, approximately $400,000 of the annuity 
funds granted under treaties made in 1851 and 1852, was used for other 
purposes. . 

When Red Iron, chief of the Sissetons, threatened to retaliate, he 
was broken of his chieftainship by Governor Ramsay. Whereupon 
Red Iron exclaimed in effect: ‘You break me! My people made me a 
chief. I will still be their chief; I have done nothing wrong... . We 
sold our land to you and you promised to pay us. If you don’t give 
us the money, I will be glad—we will have our land back... . We are 
poor; you have plenty. We have nothing to eat. We may die be- 
cause you won 't.pay us.’ 

Red Iron was put in prison! 

Even the chiefs did not receive the benefits they had been prom- 
ised, and instances of fraud were innumerable. In 1857, a trader had 
swindled them of $12,000 by false pretence of having power of at- 
torney signed by the chiefs to take back money that had been diverted 
from the annuity funds. This same trader also secured $4,500 from 
the funds for goods which he claimed falsely were stolen from him by 
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Indians. Another trader obtained $5,000 through the same means in 
a horse deal. In this manner the funds had grown smaller and smaller, 
ending up in the pockets of crooks and swindlers. 

When in Washington in 1858, the chiefs had consented to turn 
over certain lands north of the Minnesota River for $166,000. Four 
years afterwards, the government gave them goods valued at $15,000 
in settlement and deducted that amount from what was due under 
former treaties. 

A dangerous upheaval was brewing in Minnesota. 


CHAPTER II 
DISRUPTION IN THE WEST 


Minnesota Aflame 


N due course, the Minnesota Sioux had disposed of most 
of their land, and had scarcely anything to show for it. 
Nearly all game had been killed off; hardships had in- 
creased, especially during winter. The Sissetons were 
: : forced to eat their horses and dogs. Traders spread word 
that it was doubtful if they would receive more than half their an- 
nuities for that year, and after that the payments might cease. The 
United States people were fighting among themselves (the Civil 
War), and the Indians were told the government was in jeopardy. 

Conditions had arisen which were of great concern to the Red 
River Settlement. If an Indian war broke out south of the border, there 
was no telling where it might end. Besides, travel and traffic between 
Fort Garry and St. Paul in Minnesota which had largely replaced that 
with York Factory on Hudson Bay might cease entirely. 

Nothing was more natural than that revenge should be an integral 
part of the Indian character. The white man could impose various 
penalties to meet wrongdoing; the Indian had but one effective form 
of redress—an eye for an eye. Both methods grew from the natural 
laws of retaliation and self-preservation. Pity or mercy meant little 
to the aboriginal American. He was amenable to no moral obligations, 
but to his credit, the pages of American history depict him as a coura- 
geous human being victimized by wrongs heaped upon him by the 
white man. Counter-treachery and bloodshed were a means in further- 
ance of his very existence. -, 

By now the white population of the Sioux domain in Minnesota 
numbered many thousands. 

Several outstanding chiefs conferred on their grievances. Little 
Crow, a Yankton, noted counsellor and orator, presided. They could 
call together 1,300 warriors, and from other branches of the Sioux 
nation probably muster 4,000. Little Crow consulted with Hole-in- 
the-Day, chief of the Chippeways, who could furnish many more. 
Preparations were conducted quietly, but word leaked out. There was 
official apprehension that the Indians might attack government agents 
and post traders. Indians everywhere were getting out of hand and 
acting ominously. War was in the air! 
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Families escaping from the massacre by Sioux Indians in Minnesota 


A large Indian council, at which discontent was fanned into dan- 
gerous anger by actual and fancied wrongs, was held and it was decided 
to send a delegation to the military post of Fort Ridgely, even to the 
big town of St. Paul if necessary, to urge the government to make 
good the monies due. If assistance as promised under treaty terms 
was not forthcoming, strong measures would be adopted. 

While the Indian council was in progress, pondering the situation, 
several members of a small party of Sioux, out to hunt deer, resolved 
on their own account to meet adverse treatment in kind. Several 
settlers were murdered. The smouldering spark of Indian resentment 
had reached tinder. Soon a conflagration threatened. 

Chief Little Crow was asked what course should be pursued. He 
knew the ever-growing army of red-skinned malcontents was well 
armed, anxious and eager for white man’s blood. He also knew the 
Indians must eventually be overwhelmed. He had been to Washington 
and was fully mindful of the danger of pitting the Sioux against the 
government; but ties and affinities of kindred could not be brushed 
aside. Besides, the white man had failed to fulfil his solemn contract. 

He exclaimed: “‘Trouble with the whites must come sooner or 
later. It might as well be now. I am with you.”’ 


Massacre 


In early morning of August 18, 1862, a party of Indians launched 
an attack upon the Lower Agency. Houses and stores were assailed 
simultaneously. A strong body of armed men could have averted the 
bloody orgy which followed, but no such force was present. There 
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were only 30 regular soldiers at Fort Ridgely; most able-bodied white 
men were on the way to Fort Snelling (St. Paul) to serve in the Civil 
War. The whole effective force for the defence of the Minnesota settle- 
ments did not exceed 200 men. 

From then on the Indians went berserk; killing became general; 
no One was spared; everything was plundered. Settlers fled frantically 
before the doom confronting them. All but two buildings at the 
agency were burned; then, extending to neighbouring farms, the mas- 
sacre and destruction continued. The stricken populace gathered to- 
gether their teams and movables and fled, often to be overtaken and 
mercilessly slaughtered as they paused for rest or to partake of their 
makeshift meals. 

The red terror spread down the Minnesota River beyond the town 
of New Ulm and up the river to the Upper Agency. Forty-eight men, 
mostly volunteers, were hastily mustered at Fort Ridgely; they struck 
out towards the scene of outrage with Quinn, the half-Sioux agency 
interpreter™. Fleeing settlers warned them back, but they pressed on. 
About one half of them got back alive. Captain Marsh, in command, 
and the interpreter whose body was later found with 20 bullet holes 
and several arrows in it, lost their lives. 

At the Upper Agency, Other Day, an influential Indian, strove to 
prevent bloodshed and pleaded for the exercise of mercy, but was 
brushed aside. Soon Fort Ridgely and New Ulm were filled with 
fugitives. 

Throughout the countryside barbarous torture and fiendish death 
were inflicted upon men, women and helpless children—of a nature too 
horrible for the printed page. The Sioux were determined to even the 
score with the dishonest white man. Helplessness, innocence, infancy, 
prayers, tears went for naught. There was no mercy. Scenes of revenge 
beyond all description were enacted—children nailed alive to doors, 
knives and tomahawks hurled at them until they perished, whole 
families burned alive in their homes, women subjected to terrible 
outrages. Enormities far beyond imagination were indulged in. Never 
in all the history of contacts between grasping whites from Europe 
and untutored, barbaric, yet under equitable conditions, tolerant na- 
tives of North America, had there been anything to exceed the fero- 
cious retaliation exhibited by the aroused Sioux of Minnesota. Little 
Crow urged his frenzied followers to kill only those who had been 
robbing them, but to spare the women and children. His appeals went 
unheeded. There was no discrimination. 

Feverish preparations were made to defend the town of New Ulm, 
whose normal population was about 1,500. Little Crow with a large 
following of warriors was already closing in. Nearby Fort Ridgely 
was manned by the slimmest of garrisons. Again and again, attacks 


* Thomas Quinn, his son, who was employed years later by the Canadian Indian Department as an 
interpreter, met a similar fate during the Frog Lake Massacre by Big Bear's Crees in the North-West Rebel- 
lion, 1885. 
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were launched upon the fort, but were invariably repulsed. Hundreds 
of Indians swooped upon the town, now packed with fugitives. 
White volunteers went out to meet them, only to be pressed back 
beyond the outer rim of houses, which were either seized by the In- 
dians as vantage points or subjected to the torch. The battle wavered 
back and forth until the attackers swept into the main street on ponies 
and on foot. Then a determined counter-attack threw them back, and 
the arrival of 145 volunteers from other points saved the town. 

The war of revenge blazed across the whole western frontier of 
Minnesota and into Dakota. Iowa also suffered. Many white captives 
were taken. Thousands of acres of crops went unharvested. Cattle 
and horses were shot down indiscriminately and wantonly. From 
Fort Abercrombie on the Red River, 250 miles south of Fort Garry, 
to the Iowa line, the torch and scalping knife held sway. Frightened 
fugitives poured into villages and towns, and the fact that none knew 
how many Indians were involved added to the terror. The Winne- 
bagoes and Chippeways were rightly suspected of complicity; they 
had complained openly of the same grievances as the Sioux, and Chief 
Hole-in-the-Day of the Chippeways had urged a war of white exter- 
mination. 

Partly organized and armed regiments in Minnesota, intended for 
service in the Civil War, were allocated to go northward from Fort 
Snelling. A call for volunteers went out. Finally Gen. H. H. Sibley 
was given command of approximately 1,400 men, with orders to move 
against the murdering and pillaging Indians. 

New Ulm was a ghost town littered with dead bodies. The survi- 
vors had fled to St. Peter's and Mankato for protection. Trenches were 
dug around Fort Ridgely and cannon mounted. But the enemy had 
retired to the woods. 

Days and nights of skirmishing followed. Fort Abercrombie on 
the St. Paul-Fort Garry trail was besieged by the Sissetons and Yank- 
tons. Massacres of helpless whites in isolated settlements continued 
far and wide. Early in September, dispatches passed between Little 
Crow and General Sibley concerning plea and counter-plea; the various 
bands of Sioux had begun to quarrel over the plunder, and among some 
there was an expressed desire for peace. But upon being questioned by 
Indian messengers, Sibley refused to make terms or grant pardon to any 
of the guilty. 

The prevailing attitude among the Indians was crisply put by one 
of their speakers in council: ‘‘We have got to die. Let us then kill as 
many whites as possible and let the prisoners die with us.’’ 

Little Crow declared: “‘We must fight and perish together... . 
Disgrace not yourselves by a surrender to those who will hang you 
like dogs, but die like warriors of the Dakota.”’ 

Standing Buffalo of the Sissetons was for peace, exclaiming: ‘‘You 
all know that the Indians cannot live without the aid of the white 
men. 
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Moving up country from Fort Ridgely, Sibley’s army encountered 
Opposition at various points, but each time the Indians were overcome. 
The lack of a mounted force, an omission due to the Civil War, ham- 
pered the operations, yet gradually, groups of Indians came in vol- 
untarily and gave themselves up, including a mulatto named Godfrey 
who had been foremost among the attacking party at New Ulm and 
who was said to have killed nine adults and a number of children. 
A veritable demon, Cut Nose, was rounded up; evidence later showed 
him to have murdered 18 women and children and five men. 

By late October, the uprising was considered practically subdued. 
But a large area of Minnesota lay desolate. Charred remains of houses 
and their occupants dotted the countryside. Cattle, their ownership un- 
known, were running wild, and half-starved dogs slunk away upon 
the approach of any human. Prairie fires raged unchecked across the 
country. All captive Indians were taken to Fort Snelling. 

A total of 644 settlers had been killed and of the military command 
93 succumbed—a total of 737 dead in retaliation for the white man’s 
greed. Over 400 Indians were brought to trial; 38 received the death 
sentence, to be carried out on February 26, 1863. 

A message from the President of the United States was ironical 
enough in at least one of its passages: ‘Say to them that they have so 
sinned against their fellowmen that there is no hope for clemency 
except in the mercy of God; I earnestly exhort them to apply to that 
as their only remaining source of comfort and consolation.’ 

Previous to execution, the condemned Indians were fastened to 
the prison floor by heavy chains, two by two. Some were mere boys, 
others were old and grey. All resigned themselves courageously. Last 
moments were spent in singing their farewells, while Protestant and 
Catholic ministers endeavoured to contribute to their future repose. 
As the captives marched to the scaffold, the weird outcry of the death- 
song reverberated in the air. One by one they took their places be- 
neath the dangling ropes. A vast crowd looked on. Three measured 
beats of a drum was the signal, and the trap doors fell. Thirty-seven 
bodies dangled in death. The 38th fell to the ground as the rope broke; 
his hanging was repeated. Scores of other Indians lingered indefinitely 
in prisons. Chief Little Crow and some of his more intimate followers 
escaped northward to the neighbourhood of Devil’s Lake, where they 
were joined by nearly all those Sioux who had not surrendered or been 
captured. ; , 

The chief, “hoping to enlist assistance 1n waging a general war, 
went the following spring to the halfbreed settlement of St. Joseph 
(St. ‘‘Joe’’) a few miles west of the Red River near the boundary line 
and from there to the Hudson’s Bay Company at Fort Garry. He was 
accompanied by 60 of his braves and sought ammunition—which was 
refused. | 

Upon his return to Minnesota, Little Crow was shot and killed 
from ambush by a white settler. A small detachment of cavalry went 
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out to pick up the body. Tearing off the scalp, they carried the corpse 
to a nearby village, there to make it a centre of attraction. It was 
then taken outside the village and dumped in a pit used for the disposal 
of bones and offal of slaughtered cattle. Subsequently, the skull was 
cleaned in a kettle of lime for exhibit in a small historical museum, 
and the body thrown into a nearby river. The remains thus uncere- 
moniously treated were those of the foremost leader and orator among 
the Minnesota Sioux, one who had been forced by circumstances to 
plot against and war upon the whites despite his better judgment, 
yet one who had not shrunk from his responsibilities as a chief of the 
Dakotas. 

After the dispersal of the Sioux avengers by the military, many 
refugees fled into Canada. Most of them settled near Portage la 
Prairie west of Fort Garry on the Assiniboine. Some located near 
the Hudson's Bay Company’s post of Fort Ellice on the Assiniboine; 
others made permanent camps near Turtle Mountain, not far north of 
the international border, while a considerable band, chiefly of Sisse- 
tons, wandered westward towards Wood Mountain and the main 
buffalo range, and was practically lost sight of for some years. Being 
alien Indians, the Sioux status on British soil was uncertain, but 
eventually two reserves were assigned to them, one near the confluence 
of the Little Saskatchewan and the Assiniboine, the other north of 
Turtle Mountain, near Oak Lake. Later, because of timber scarcity on 
the land, a new site was surveyed farther up the Assiniboine for the 
first group. The refugees, numbering altogether about 2,000, indicated 
they fully realized their position as exiles and intimated that having 
no territorial rights in the country they felt they had been treated 
kindly. 


Purchase Of Rupert’s Land 


In 1865, a proclamation was issued fixing the seat of the Govern- 
ment of Canada at Ottawa. 

In the British North America Act, which brought together sev- 
eral separated areas and paved the way for inclusion of others, pro- 
vision was made for preliminary steps to be taken for the admission of 
Rupert's Land and the ‘“‘North-West Territories’ (the latter, in this 
instance, comprised the areas beyond those specified as Rupert’s Land 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter). In 1835, the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had purchased the large land grant of the original 
aang: (the Red River Settlement) from the estate of the Earl of 

elkirk,. 

On July 1, 1867, the British North America Act received the 
Royal Assent and came into force. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Upper and Lower Canada, or Canada West and Canada East, hence- 
forth known respectively as Ontario and Quebec, became the Dominion 
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of Canada*. In November the first meeting of the Federal Parliament 
convened in Ottawa under the premiership of Sir John Alexander 
Macdonald. 

In the following year, 1868, the Rupert’s Land Act was passed by 
the Imperial Parliament, authorizing the acquisition by Canada of the 
North-West Territories (in this instance comprising Rupert’s Land 
and the areas beyond). 

On May 22, 1868, an Act of the Canadian Parliament authorized 
the Governor-in-Council to appoint one or more persons to be a 
‘Commissioner or Commissioners of Police’? within any part of 
Canada with authority to appoint police constables; and on June 22, 
1869, an Act was passed providing for a ‘‘Lieutenant-Governor and a 
Council for the administration of affairs in the North-West Territo- 
ies: *. 

Hitherto, occupation of the North-West had rested upon the 
tolerance of savages; exploration and barter had gone forward by 
sufferance of the natives; then gradually, the log trading-fort had be- 
come an accepted part of Indian life. In the nature of selective choice, 
the era of initial conquest had drawn upon those best fitted to its 
needs; but by the Acts of 1867-68 a more ambitious conception had 
blossomed, a great transition had been visualized, a new conquest 
launched, intimately bound up with the scheme of a great confedera- 
tion. 

Arrangements for the transfer of Rupert's Land to Canada were 
concluded by a Deed of Surrender to the Crown from the Hudson's 
Bay Company. The company was to receive 300,000 pounds sterling 
on surrender to the Imperial Government. In turn, the latter under- 
took to re-transfer the land to Canada, the company to retain one- 
twentieth of all areas to be surveyed in the ‘‘Fertile Belt’’, various 
trading-post reservations and certain trading privileges. The company 
was to receive title to section 8 and three-quarters of section 26 in 
each township, whose identification number was divisible by five, 
the whole of section 26. The Canadian Government was pledged to 
respect the rights of the Indians and halfbreeds in the territory in- 
volved. 


Revolt On The Red River 


The first half-century of fixed trade at Red River had brought 
inevitable change. . 

Slowly but surely the people of the Western hinterland were adopt- 
ing Canadian and European usages and customs. But the lot of the 
average Métis or halfbreed was from earliest days that of the hunter, 


* The province of British Columbia, comprising the former New Caledonia and Vancouver's Island 
(subsequently termed Vancouver Island), entered the Confederation in 1871, and Prince Edward Island 


joined in 1873. ; . 
+ By this arrangement, something over 6,000,000 acres eventually passed into the hands of the Hud- 


son's Bay Company. 
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usually not compatible with husbandry or other prosaic pursuits. 
Wherever in the Red River Settlement outside influences prevailed, 
thrift, comfort and apparent wealth might be found. On the other 
hand, among those of mixed Indian blood who practised farming or 
other fixed occupations only during that period of the year when 
there was no buffalo hunting or other favourite pursuits, improvidence 
was common. Native instinct preferred the wild excitement and 
precarious independence of the chase to the almost hopeless monotony 
inseparable from subsisting off a few ill-tended acres. Yet some Métis 
showed industry and initiative in providing themselves with homes. 

For some time there had been almost no buffalo on the prairies 
within easy reach of the Red River Settlement. Until approximately 
1820, the herds had ranged from slightly east of the Red River to the 
far-off country of the Blackfoot. But under pressure from organized 
hunting brigades their habitat had contracted ever westward until by 
1869 worthwhile hunting for meat and robes had receded to the Souris 
plains or the Missouri River country, hundreds of miles to the south- 
west. The resultant disappointments, coupled with real or imaginary 
wrongs, were constant nourishment for complaint among those of 
part-Indian parentage. The Métis buffalo hunter saw the comfort 
enjoyed by retired factors and employees of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, by the clergy and others of the settlement; he was aware of the 
comparative luxury that existed at the trading-forts, and could not 
fail to realize what his own diminishing and precarious fortunes 
portended. The land of his fathers was passing to other occupants. 

With eyes askance at the threatening tide of intrusion, and stirred 
by vague forebodings of the proposed sale of Rupert’s Land to Canada, 
the humble French families on the Red and Assiniboine Rivers became 
centres of discontent. All that was needed to precipitate concerted 
action was some outstanding provocation. It was known that Canada 
was undertaking the establishment of a colonization highway by land 
and water from Lake Superior to the Red River under the direction of 
Simon Dawson of the Public Works Department. This, the ‘‘Dawson 
Road”’ or ‘Dawson Route’’, most of which involved territory within 
which the Hudson's Bay Company and not Canada held jurisdiction, 
made no pretence to conceal Canada’s intentions to move into the 
West before obtaining the right to do so from the British Crown. 
Though the habitual buffalo hunter could contain himself after a 
fashion in the face of what to him were deliberate encroachments, 
there was ingrained in him, as indelibly as his colour, the uncom- 
promising spirit of his Indian forebears. Under imposed restraint, he 
became a victim of mental and emotional turmoil. Granted justice 
and tolerance, his Indian blood might respond in kind, but oppressed 
or pushed aside, he turned for relief to his inherent freedom, his own 
initiative, his protective capability as an unconquerable plainsman. 

On an autumn day, 1869, André Nault, a Métis farmer-plainsman, 
whose narrow land fronted the Red River above Fort Garry, was 
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crossing the outer reaches of his fields. Strangers appeared with meas- 
uring chain and sextant. They informed the enquiring halfbreed that 
the country was being surveyed in blocks, that it belonged to the 
Government of Canada. Here was plain evidence to back a growing 
suspicion. Of late, Canadians had been seen treading back and forth 
across the river-farms, and rumours of their intentions had spread 
from house to house. Many acres were being staked, it was said, for 
the newcomers and their friends. Hastening to a neighbour's home- 
stead, the alarmed André spread the news, and his aunt, the widow 
Riel, daughter of the first white woman from Canada to tread the 
North-West prairies (Marie Anne Gaboury from Maskinongé in the 
Province of Quebec) called her family close to listen. The eldest son, 
recently returned from a gratuitous schooling in Montreal, grasped 
the situation and with others struck out resolutely to order the chain- 
men off the Métis lands. The surveyors departed, and Louis Riel, 25 
years of age, stepped to the forefront of the Western stage. 

Halfbreeds soon flocked from the plains, fearing their birthrights 
were at stake. They found a young orator expounding a passionate 
patriotism that few could gainsay or resist. Somebody had committed 
an unpardonable error; something drastic was imperative; a leader 
was sorely needed, and with all the courage he could muster, young 
Riel shouldered the Métis cause. 

Startling events followed. Governor Mactavish at Fort Garry 
was suffering from a fatal malady; affairs in the Red River Settlement 
were drifting towards chaos; the ministers of Canada had obviously 
failed utterly in essential foresight pertaining to the West, and a 
lamentable misunderstanding was fast leading to a collision between 
divergent tendencies, to opposition, bitter and provoked, aimed by the 
old order against the new, by the past against the future. 

In Métis minds defensive tactics stood as a first resort. From 
continual clashes with the Sioux on the buffalo ranges, they knew the 
efficacy of swift retaliation. They had long been masters of the nearby 
plains. But here was a startling and hitherto unknown crisis to be 
faced. They feared they were to be ignominiously pushed aside; the 
haunts of their childhood were to pass to alien hands; they were to be 
driven from their meagre holdings, made outcasts in the land that 
gave them birth. It was hinted that even their religion, to which 
they were devoutly attached, was to be assailed. Gravest of all was 
the inevitable slaughter of the buffalo by grasping outsiders. 

By strangély premature steps, Canada was driving blindly west- 
ward. The one means by which a peaceful blending of East and West 
could be achieved had evidently been overlooked—making known 
the details of the transfer of Rupert’s Land to Canada. Though 
Canada had pledged respect and protection for the people of the prat- 
ries, the publicity so sorely needed was lacking. Excitement spread; 
the entire Red River Settlement became alarmed. Many leaders among 
the French realized the indignity being thrust upon their people—the 
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foremost pioneers of the country. Some counselled tolerance and fore- 
bearanice in an attempt to reach a general understanding, but adding 
tinder to insurrectionary flames, American Army deserters and Civil 
War veterans from the south were spreading proposals of annexation 
with the United States, while American Fenians, whose ill-conceived 
assurances spoke of a great plot by Canada upon the West, stirred the 
malcontents to a foment of resistance. 

With commendable courage, Louis Riel faced the perils of his 
choice. The stricken Governor of Assiniboia pondered the situation 
to his wit’s end, but could see no solution. The Hon. William 
McDougall, erstwhile federal Minister of Public Works, who had 
laboured earnestly at Ottawa to arrange the annexation of Rupert’s 
Land, had been chosen by the Prime Minister to act as lieutenant- 
governor of the North-West Territories, and was soon on his way, 
via Minnesota, to the scene of the threatened uprising. The head of 
the surveyors, Lieutenant-Colonel John Stoughton Dennis, warned 
him of the risk Ottawa was incurring. 

McDougall found himself forbidden by Riel to cross the border 
from the south; bands of Métis horsemen were detailed to scrutinize 
all incomers; mails were searched for information. The overland 
highway to the Red River Settlement was closed—Riel was master! 

McDougall and those directing him had reckoned without their 
host. Besides, there was a factor which Ottawa had failed to consider 
—the majority of the Red River pioneers were little interested in 
Canada, being either native-born Westerners whose full allegiance 
belonged to the British Isles, or who at least were tacit supporters of 
the sovereignty of Britain. 

Acquisitive Métis eyes now turned to the stockaded stronghold 
of Fort Garry! Not since the days of competition with the North 
West Company had the Hudson’s Bay Company been threatened 
seriously in its right to govern. But the last scene in the long rule by 
monopoly was imminent. It was seen by Governor Mactavish and 
his advisers that resistance might bring hideous warfare upon the 
settlement and that words were of no avail. The revered Bishop 
Taché of St. Boniface, the well-established French colony across the 
Red River from Fort Garry, was the one man who might have allayed 
the militant tactics of the Métis, but he was in Rome. The changing 
conditions of time had done their work. Quietly, almost uncondition- 
ally, Fort Garry was turned over to the youthful emancipator and his 
swatthy guards. 

One man came to Red River from Canada, a statesman from whom, 
and only whom, the Métis opposition might at this critical juncture 
have gained some measure of consolation. The Hon. Joseph Howe, 
Secretary of State, quietly appeared, ostensibly to learn at first 
hand the true nature of things and to arrange such preliminary over- 
tures as were judged by the federal ministry to be of moment. But he 
made no attempt to placate the popular unrest. All he did was to 
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couch his convictions in written instructions to William McDougall— 
which were made public only after every hope of a peaceful settlement 
had disappeared. 

Joseph Howe saw that the outburst was not rebellion in the true 
sense. It was not directed against the laws or constitutional powers of 
Assiniboia, Canada or Britain. It was a challenge pitted against what 
appeared to be usurpation of the people’s rights, against possession by 
authority not yet recognized. It was opposition to an intrusion bent 
upon taking over the country without a vestige of legal consent either 
from the people involved or from their own approved administrators. 
It was Métis defiance in the face of apparent invasion; it was self- 
interest against self-interest, pioneer West against encroaching East. 

With right on his side, Riel had seized the initiative; claiming 
protection for the people of the plains. And in doing so the impromptu 
Métis leader had directed a stinging blow not only at Ottawa, but 
against a small ultra-Canadian faction at Red River headed by an 
independent and aspiring trader and physician, John Christian Schultz, 
who had acquired ownership of a small newspaper, the Nor’ Wester, 
founded some years previously by two men from Ontario. Guards 
patrolled the fort. The village of Winnipeg was closely watched for 
counter-movements, while Governor Mactavish at Fort Garry, who 
was ignorant as to Canada’s plans, found himself virtually a prisoner! 

The affable and inoffensive Governor, perhaps welcoming the day 
that would release him from his cares, wrote to his brother in Montreal: 
‘What are the Canadians to us that we should fall into their arms the 
moment they approach us?”’ But the chief executive officer of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company in Montreal, Donald Alexander Smith Clater Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal), wrote to Ottawa that the company 
was ‘‘anxious to afford all the assistance in their power in inducing 
the Red River people to allow surveys to be proceeded with, and to 
use their influence in any other manner with a view to assisting the 
authorities at Red River to make their arrangements for the govern- 
ment of the country.’ 

To his credit, offers of abundant help from the United States were 
summarily turned down by Riel, who, while fervently loyal to the 
Crown, proceeded to dictate the immediate destinies of Rupert's Land. 
But to his own misfortune, he was egged on by an artful Fenian con- 
tinually at his elbow—William Bernard O’Donoghue—as well as by 
threats of counter violence on the part of armed Canadians in the 
settlement. McDougall wrote from Pembina 1n Dakota to the Secre- 
tary of State at Ottawa that he was taking measures to organize an 
armed force to seize Riel and his colleagues and disperse the rank and 
file of his followers.’’ He scathingly referred to the dying Governor 
of Assiniboia as ‘‘Mr. Book-Keeper Mactavish . 

The first of October, 1869, had been set as the day for payment 
and purchase of the company’s territory. It had been indicated that 
a proclamation would issue on or about that date, cementing the union 
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between Canada and Rupert’s Land. But due to insufficient time and 
the flare-up at Red River, the date was changed to the first of December, 
the day on which the incoming lieutenant-governor would be installed, 
if conditions warranted. 

It was known that McDougall had brought arms and ammunition 
from Ottawa, and evidencing an anxiety to prevent warfare and serve 
the interests of all classes, the Métis leader issued a manifesto calling 
upon the English and French each to appoint 12 representatives to 
meet in convention, and ‘‘as the invaders had been expelled’’, to 
decide upon measures deemed best for all. Pére Lestanc, Bishop 
Taché’s coadjutor, saw the danger of disunion and the prospect of 
civil war, and upon being entreated by Mactavish’s assistant, Dr. 
William Cowan, to assist in quelling the uprising, exclaimed in answer: 
‘Let the Canadian Government convince them that their rights shall 
not be interfered with, and the Métis will of themselves go for Mc- 
Dougall and triumphantly bring him here.’’ Bishop Machray, head 
of the Anglican Church in Rupert’s Land, was less discreet and urged 
in council the raising of a force to crush the uprising. 

Indignant at Riel’s presumption, Schultz and his supporters tried 
to prevent the appointment of English delegates, but with small 
success, while Riel, with extraordinary courage and consistency, 
stood firmly for the people's rights. Mactavish sent word to Mc- 
Dougall that no notice of the transfer of Rupert’s Land and no official 
instructions had been received. So palpably was the mere presence of 
the quasi lieutenant-governor from Ottawa complicating matters and 
rendering the Métis opposition the more unbending, he advised 
McDougall to return to Canada. 

On November 16, the English representatives convened with their 
French compeers in the log courthouse, a short distance from Fort 
Garry, but antagonisms at once flared across the room. Adamant 
Selkirk settler glared at unrelenting buffalo runner. The situation 
grew tense, and the meeting dispersed, subject to a week’s adjourn- 
ment. When the convention reassembled, there was little tendency 
on either side to give much ground. Besides, it was apparent the strain 
was already telling upon young Louis Riel. His impetuous spirit had 
fired his native patriotism, but it had also begun to sear an ambition 
that strove by every means to master the grievances of a distressed and 
outraged people. A motion by the English requesting McDougall to 
come to Fort Garry brought the Métis leader to his feet with a defiant 
rejoinder that, as nothing had been offered to secure the rights of the 
inhabitants of Red River, he did not propose to allow McDougall to 
appear in any capacity. In his resolve to save his people from what 
was considered a threatened bondage, he threw caution and reason to 
the winds. The meeting adjourned, only to learn that the dying 
Mactavish and his assistant, Cowan, were under formal arrest, that 
all books and records in Fort Garry had been seized and that the funds 
of the Council of Assiniboia and the Hudson’s Bay Company had been 
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drawn upon. However, upon re-entering the council room, the En glish 
delegates found the interval had produced some sober thought. The 
French voiced their conviction that they had merely acted in good 
faith in support of their hereditary rights and had taken precautions 
consistent with their means of defense. 

Riel urged the English-speaking representatives to support him, 
but they declined, wanting first to ascertain what stand Governor 
Mactavish meant to take. They also felt the people's wishes should 
be considered. December, with the prospect of the Royal Proclama- 
tion, was drawing near, and realizing their helplessness, they were 
disposed to await a hoped-for adjustment of the whole vexing question. 

With almost all the surplus munitions, including several small 
cannons, in their possession at Fort Garry, Riel and his Métis counsel- 
lors were determined to uphold a patrimony considered sacred and 
inviolate. Bewildered citizens of the little villages and puzzled 
farmers on the river farms wagged their heads and speculated upon the 
prospects of peace or war. 

Hardly had Riel submitted a proposal to form a provisional gov- 
ernment when he and his henchmen took possession of surveyors’ 
stores in the premises of Dr. Schultz. The breach was further widened 
by news that McDougall planned to raise armed volunteers to enforce 
his unstable authority. Influential men pleaded with the Métis 
leader to consent to continued control by the Council of Assiniboia 
until satisfactory arrangements could be made with the Government of 
Canada. This he was inclined to do, but upon learning that Schultz 
and the Canadian surveyor Dennis were plotting against him, he set 
about strengthening his own position. 

Suddenly, Dennis arrived from a visit with McDougall in Dakota, 
bringing overwhelming news. The Royal Proclamation had been 
issued. December the first had come. The day of formal transfer had 
arrived | | 

Actually this news was false. The Secretary of State had written 
to McDougall: ‘You can claim or assert no authority in the Hudson's 
Bay Territory until the Queen’s Proclamation annexing the country 
to Canada reaches you through this office.’ But McDougall had 
erroneously decided that a momentous occasion had dawned upon the 
West. No word had reached him from Ottawa bearing the expected 
proclamation; yet he was unwilling to delay longer, and on his own 
initiative had ruled that the might of the Crown was about to scatter 
to the winds a-.too-long-tolerated mob of uncouth buffalo hunters. 
The Red River Settlement and the village of Winnipeg were to cease 
forthwith to be wards of a trading monopoly; a new and enlightened 
power was about to encompass the entire northwestern plains. Leav- 
ing his makeshift abode in Dakota and accompanied by his staff, he 
crossed the boundary to the Hudson's Bay post of Fort Pembina and 
there made public what was purported to be the anticipated proclama- 
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By this ill-conceived document, he assumed full power as *‘Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’’ with authority to join Rupert's Land and Canada. 
Other documents were inscribed, one appointing Dennis “‘Deputy- 
Governor and Conservator of the Peace’, and another ejecting 
Gov. William Mactavish from office. In writing to the Secretary 
of State at Ottawa, he said: ‘‘I hope I am right in using the name of 
Her Majesty as prominently as I have.”’ 

In addition to the so-called proclamation of annexation and the 
unauthorized dismissal of Governor Mactavish, Dennis carried the 
strange peace commission that gave him power to ‘‘raise, organize, 
arm, equip. . . attack, arrest, disarm or disperse’’ and to “‘assault, fire 
upon, pull down or break into’’. He was not aware that this appoint- 
ment was fictitious, his credentials utterly worthless, and at once pro- 
ceeded to his duties as specifically directed by McDougall. 

War clouds were darkening the Red River Valley. For the next 
several months, events took place that were well calculated to drench 
the peaceful Red River Settlement in blood. McDougall’s bogus pro- 
clamation was flaunted in public places and on the door of the Schultz 
establishment. At first it was treated by the French with loyalty and 
respect, and the delegates from both sides joined in drawing up a “‘bill 
of rights’’ embodying claims in behalf of the people which were 
eminently reasonable. It was decreed that the Canadian Parliament 
was to act no further without the sanction of the local authorities; 
all privileges, customs and usages hitherto enjoyed were to be res- 
pected; the people were to have the right of election, and the bill of 
rights was to be guaranteed by McDougall before gaining admittance 
to the settlement. Some of the French delegates were prepared to 
escort McDougall to Fort Garry, but Riel objected strenuously, ev- 
idently fearing a trap. He would not give his consent until the federal 
parliament ensured the people's rights. Doubtless he had decided to 
adhere to the Métis code—not only to assume the defensive but, if 
needs be, strike out boldly in the face of danger. 

Under his false authority as Conservator of the Peace, Dennis 
established quarters at the Stone Fort. The drilling of volunteers, some 
of whom were sent down by Schultz, began at once. Major Charles 
Boulton of the surveyors, a too-willing dupe of Schultz and Dennis, 
undertook minor details and technicalities. 

If Riel had overstepped the bounds of propriety, McDougall, 
Dennis and Schultz, to say nothing of Ottawa officialdom, had erred a 
hundredfold. The amazing lack of foresight at Ottawa, the bungling 
of McDougall, the folly of Dennis, and the dangerous proclivities of 
Schultz, in opposition to the flamboyant patriotism of the Métis 
leaders and advisers, had combined to bring about the so-called “‘Red 
River Rebellion’. Though the people gradually took sides, there was 
a measure of sympathy for the native cause among the English, while 
among the French a moderate element was avowedly willing to sup- 
port any lawful step by which the misunderstanding could be adjusted. 
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But Dennis redoubled his activities and Schultz continued his disturb- 
ing operations, while McDougall watched both of them approvingly 
and communicated with them from his border sanctuary in Dakota. 
To say the least, a nightmare was brewing for the puzzled ministry at 
Ottawa! Actually, Canada, contrary to her every wish, was marshall- 
ing an armed force to subdue her pre-adopted children, who made bold 
in defense, were determined to fight for their natural privileges and 
rights. 

Riel took possession of the newspaper plant of the Nor’ Wester, 
and had his bill of rights printed and distributed. Rumours came that 
several hundred Sioux Indians located at Portage la Prairie, ref- 
ugees from the Minnesota massacre of 1862, were about to join him. 
Several cases of small arms were sent by Dennis from the Stone Fort to 
be distributed among Schultz’s untried guard, of which Major Boulton 
was urged to take command. 

Schultz and his immediate cohorts had become a glaring target. 
Scouting parties from Fort Garry soon drew in upon his warlike rendez- 
vous, which was quickly surrounded. Desperate, he sent a message to 
Dennis requesting reinforcements, but discomforting word came back 
to disperse or surrender and make the best terms possible. Boulton, 
seeing their position was untenable, slipped away from Schultz to 
rejoin Dennis. 

Scores of cheering plainsmen, bristling with all manner of musket- 
ry and drawing two small cannons, headed by Louis Riel, swarmed 
down the village street. Drawing up before the Schultz building with 
his men, the Métis champion waved a copy of Dennis’ commission 
derisively above his head, then trampled it in the dust. 

McDougall’s documents had been discovered worthless! 

Forty-five Canadian loyalists including Schultz, together with 
three women accompanying their husbands, were marched to impro- 
vised lock-ups in Fort Garry. There the men were warned against 
attempting to escape, the terrified women set free. 

Riel’s determined strategy had won. 

Dennis attempted to raise an armed force sufficient to rescue the 
prisoners, but meeting with no success, took heed of an unpalatable 
letter from Bishop Machray and decided to disappear. He wrote to 
the village postmaster, enclosing a belated “‘Peace Proclamation’, 
urging all to reach an amicable understanding and to ignore his appeal 
to arms. Disguised as a native woman, the strange exponent of peace 
and war struck out for Pembina. Soon the crestfallen McDougall and 
his disillusioned deputy were gone. | 

With the bill of rights adopted and Governor Mactavish and the 
Council of Assiniboia in collapse, a new administration was proclaimed 
at Métis headquarters. Not without precedent, an unfamiliar ensign 
was hoisted above Fort Garry; on a former occasion, the Canadians 
in the village had run up a large British ensign with the word “‘Can- 
ada’’ tacked across its face. Now, three blue flewr-de-lis on a field of 
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white, to which the Fenian O’Donoghue had insisted the shamrock 
must be added, replaced the British Jack. A manifesto was issued to 
the effect that the people of Rupert’s Land and the North-West were 
free and exempt from a government (the Hudson’s Bay Company) 
that had attempted to abandon them and transfer them to a strange 
allegiance. 

Raised to statehood by its own shoe-straps, the Métis rule ran ramp- 
ant. Scheming Fenians, irresponsible advisers, covetous spoilers and 
spongers clustered at Fort Garry and dogged the steps of their passionate 
leader, who stoutly affirmed his only purpose was adequate rights for 
all. In the reckless atmosphere of the plundered fort, the Métis rule 
became a muddled makeshift, the public welfare a bedraggled mas- 
querade. Petitions for the release of the ill-treated captives fell on 
deaf ears. Canadian sympathizers were openly seized or spirited away 
to be lodged in the already crowded lockups. Around the Métis 
council board, the headstrong Riel, the plotting O'Donoghue and 
other patrols of the dissolute regime harangued their assembled con- 
fréres and loosely weighed the problems of each complicated day. 

The great mass of the Métis were blameless. 

Unexpectedly, Gabriel Dumont, known among his people as 
Ai-caw-pow, the chief of the Métis fraternity of Batoche, a buffalo- 
hunting settlement on the lower South Saskatchewan, arrived from 
the far West. A huge, modest buffalo hunter, he had ridden eastward 
with several companions, much as the true patriot turns to his colours 
in his country’s hour of need. He was an outstanding Indian fighter 
and plainsman. His name was a byword throughout the West—his skill 
in prairie stratagem had raised him above his fellow frontiersmen. 

Welcomed warmly, he stated he had come to share in the Red 
River disturbances, and intimated that his following on the ‘South 
Branch’’ was ready to strike in behalf of the native interests. But 
warriors to combat the Canadians were needed far less than schemes 
and devices to forestall political intrusions, and fortunately for all, 
Louis Riel was too pre-occupied to avail himself of the services of a 
wild army from the buffalo ranges. It was sufficient for his purpose 
that the Métis reserves within close summons of Fort Garry stood 
ready to be called if warriors were wanted. However, the mere fact 
that the capable Dumont had come was reassuring. Perhaps some day 
the Métis captains would join in common quest. 

As the furore spread, men of the Hudson’s Bay Company viewed it 
with alarm. Word floated from farther west that many native elements, 
with the chief exception of the buffalo-hunting Crees of the Qu’ Appelle 
Valley, were heartily in accord with their compatriots at Red River. 
Rumour whispered that a young Sioux medicine man, Sitting Bull, 
noted for his ruthless exploits along the Missouri River in the south- 
west, had signified a willingness to bring his following to Fort 
Garry. From several small outposts, the company’s servants were 
withdrawn, and the buildings of the larger prepared for a state of siege. 
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At the company’s cattle-raising establishment near Oak Point post 
on Lake Manitoba, a score of armed Métis seized some beef steers, 
defying the sole guardian, Jack Henderson—an old California ‘‘forty- 
niner’’—who, swearing vengeance, little dreamed that Fate would one 
day grant his wish in extraordinary measure. At the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany trading-post of Qu’Appelle on the edge of the last great buffalo 
range, a defiant son of the ‘‘land of mist and mountain’’, Archibald Mc- 
Donald of the Glencoe Clan, was unsparing in precautionary measures, 
supported by the good influence of Pascal Breland and Salomon Amlin, 
two outstanding Métis leaders who were camped near the herds on 
the borders of Last Mountain Lake. Even at Norway House at the 
northern extremity of Lake Winnipeg, far from the zone of trouble, 
Chief Factor James Stewart, unable to restrain his Highland tendencies, 
adopted military law and swore that if necessary he would sally forth, 
recapture Fort Garry and himself put the malcontents to the sword. 

Mountains of trouble had arisen from the molehills of André 
Nault’s scant acres. A possible era of racial strife, religious mania, 
massacre and desolation hung on the decision of young Louis Riel to 
Solicitor reject. 

The Canadian administration was face to face with a question of 
grave political concern. A land of emptiness given over to Indians 
and buffalo, a worthless field for exploitation as pictured by opponents 
of the Canadian confederation, had become an item of first magnitude 
at Ottawa. Discretion, though tardy, dawned upon the federal round- 
table. A cable to Bishop Taché in Rome begged that he return. 
Bishop Machray wrote to London saying the insurrection would 
‘‘probably result in the loss to the British Empire of a country full of 
hope’. Sir John Young (later Lord Lisgar), the Governor General 
of Canada, wrote assurances to Governor Mactavish, Bishop Machray 
and Pére Lestanc that the claims of the people of Rupert's Land would 
be fully satisfied, but his missives to the two former were never 
delivered. They were seized and concealed by O'Donoghue, who had 
access to incoming mailbags. The Imperial Government cabled its 
concern, but the ears of Downing Street were more attuned to the 
threat of a Franco-German war than to the grievances of the remote 
citizenry of the Canadian plains. Ata late hour, the government at 
Ottawa made feverish preparations to send out emissaries with 
official olive branches. - 

On Christmas Day, 1869, a prominent French Métis, perversely 
named John Bruce, resigned from the nominal presidency of the Metis 
custodianship at Fort Garry and was succeeded by Louis Riel, the 
virtual head of the insurrectionists, who steeled himself to oppose the 
Canadian intrusion by every possible means. With praiseworthy 
resolve, but with an assumption and finality beyond his precarious 
office, the upstart leader proceeded to grapple with the task in hand. 

On Christmas Eve, Dr. Charles Tupper, an ex-premier of Nova 
Scotia, but since 1867 a prominent member of the House of Commons 
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at Ottawa, had reached Pembina on the American side of the line. 
He was alarmed about his daughter, who with her husband, Capt. 
Donald Roderick Cameron, R.A., one of McDougall’s aides, had re- 
mained at Pembina even after the return eastward of McDougall and 
Dennis. 

Travelling with Tupper was an imperturbable Scot who was to 
bear a difficult responsibility in the months to come—Donald Alexan- 
der Smith. Before Tupper’s arrival, two official pacifists, Vicar- 
General Jean Baptiste Thibault and Col. Charles de Salaberry, had 
appeared, having traversed the long winter trail from St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. Tupper pressed on to Fort Garry, was well received by Riel, 
and recovered his daughter’s furniture which had been seized along 
with that belonging to McDougall. 

Donald Smith followed, but no sooner had he accepted the hos- 
pitality of the Hudson’s Bay Company in one of the fort houses, than 
he found himself to all intents a prisoner. He approached the provi- 
sional government of the Métis as the head of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in America and the special representative of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, saying he had been clothed with full authority, consisting 
of various state papers which would be produced at the proper time. 
With the proverbial caution of his race, he had decided to feel his way. 
He saw that the 60 or more prisoners in Riel’s custody gave the Métis 
president a whip hand. Thibault and de Salaberry contented them- 
selves principally by mixing with the Métis rank and file, spreading 
their one important request—that delegates be sent to Ottawa to 
represent the wishes of the Red River people. 

With the arrival of Smith, a contest of wits began. 

As January (1870) set in, it was evident that the Métis meant to 
carry matters with a high hand, and that Donald Smith, mindful of 
the dangers of the situation, was quietly seeking a means of settlement. 

Louis Riel, fully alert and deeply suspicious, feared that the strong 
hand of the Hudson’s Bay Company, through its chief Canadian officer, 
was about to seal the agreement of transfer, without first consulting 
the occupants of Rupert’s Land. In his opinion, it was of first import- 
ance that the details of the plan should be ascertained. Smith had come 
commissioned by an outside government which, through the actions 
and methods of its agents, was already guilty of trespass, threat, for- 
gery and armed force. Would the same tactics be resorted to now? 
Would further transgressions be attempted? 

The conflict was solely between the Canadians and the Métis. 
Riel and his supporters on the one hand and the British Government 
on the other held no clash of opinions. The Imperial authorities had 
emphatically stated that there must be no attempt at coercion, that no 
sanction could be given to the bargain of transfer unless it had the 
support of those involved, or until full consideration of prior and 
equitable claims had been granted. 
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Riel’s fidelity to his sovereign was unwavering. He had no 
reason to fear the few scheming Americans in his midst so long as he 
held the Fenian O'Donoghue at arms length. But he was aware of 
sinister designs in the United States to annex Canada, or a large part 
of it, and in view of this he conceived what he thought to be a plau- 
sible and highly desirable means of reaching an understanding with 
Donald Smith, one in which the Métis claims would of themselves 
become a foremost issue. 

At his bidding, a small newspaper was run off on a press about to 
be used for starting a sheet to be known as the Red River Pioneer. He 
had succeeded in purchasing the equipment and now a politically- 
inspired organ, the New Natzon, intended to be his mouthpiece, fairly 
screamed: “‘Annexation Our Manifest Destiny, Proposed Annexation 
To The United States.’’ Bristling with anti-British sentiment, the 
paper went on to presage the disruption of the Empire, hinting at the 
inevitable blessings to come from the great republic to the south. 

Donald Smith responded as expected! He had already written to 
the Prime Minister for troops to be sent quickly to the seat of trouble. 
Now he was convinced of the necessity of rallying all who were loyal 
to the Crown. Canada’s Western destiny stood in peril. This new 
danger would have to be repulsed, the way paved to mutual under- 
standing. Also, it was urgent that Canada lose no time in stating her 
policy regarding Rupert’s Land, thereby to gain the fullest co-opera- 
tion of the Red River people. 

But there were reactions other than those anticipated by Riel. 
Many settlers feared their British connection was at stake; they dis- 
played little hesitation in accepting the convincing declarations em- 
anating from Smith through his friends rather than the dire prognos- 
tics uttered by Riel through the local press. And O'Donoghue, hope- 
ful that his annexationist dreams were approaching realization, sent 
word southward calling for assistance from his Fenian co-conspirators. 

About this time some of the prisoners were released; some escaped, 
five of whom were retaken. 

Stubbornly, the Métis dictator clung to his helm upon a stormy 
sea, bracing himself to weather a clashing of cross currents, seeking 
to gain a favouring tide. O'Donoghue was warned not to tamper 
with the mails again, or endeavour to inspire support from the Metis 
administration for his Fenian ambitions. 

But despite Riel’s impatience and his attempt to force the hand 
of the canny Scot from Ottawa, an exasperating enigma continued to 
confront the Métis council—what was the nature of Donald Smith's 
commission? Tuppet’s visit had been private; Thibault and de Salaberry 
had come vested with no actual power. To what extent Smith's cre- 
dentials might affect the future policy of the Métis, was the foremost 
question. Riel therefore decided to acquaint himself immediately with 
the details of Smith’s undertaking; he felt he had created through the 
press sufficient uneasiness in the Canadian commissioner’s mind to 
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cause him to divulge those details, and to force him into bridging the 
gap between the defenders of Rupert’s Land and the Government of 
Canada. 

Upon being requested to reveal his status and authority, Smith 
retorted that his commission had been left with other papers in safe- 
keeping beyond the international border. He was then asked to sign 
an order for the transfer of his credentials to Fort Garry. He declined, 
but upon being told that they would be allowed to come intact to his 
hands, and that he would be permitted to apprise the people of their 
contents, he agreed to send his brother-in-law, Richard Hardisty, for 
the papers. One of the Métis guards was to go along. 

Smith was unaware that his studied silence and some veiled con- 
versations he had had with visitors had provoked the Métis to plan 
more drastic measures. But he was wary of Riel, and upon reaching 
Red River had been justifiably incensed. He witnessed the all-impor- 
tant trade of the West at a standstill; the prairie headquarters of his 
company were in the hands of reckless plainsmen. His company’s 
stores had been rifled, its funds seized, and he regarded with indigna- 
tion innocent people languishing in Fort Garry’s makeshift jails. He 
planned as his safest and most effective course, when the time should 
be ripe, to kindle a counter-conflagration to a running fire that threat- 
ened the entire North-West. 

Suddenly, the impatient Riel decided upon a swift master-stroke. 
Soon after the departure of Hardisty and his Métis escort, Smith was 
awakened in the small hours of the night by two men at his bedside. 
One was Riel, who sought to catch the unprepared commissioner at a 
disadvantage, and who insistently pressed for a written surrender of 
the papers. He said it was now deemed necessary that the Métis 
council be informed in advance of the people just what the credentials 
embodied. But Smith was not to be intimidated. 

Startling events followed. Three prominent Métis who had bro- 
ken with Riel—Pierre Léveillé, Angus McKay and John Grant—set 
out southward to meet Hardisty and accompany him northward. 
About ten miles from Fort Garry, Hardisty turned into the house of a 
Métis farmer, where a dance was in progress. As an extra precaution, 
he gave Smith's papers to John Grant, who with Léveillé and McKay, 
accompanied by others they had picked up along the way, had already 
sought shelter beneath the same roof. A little later Louis Riel appeared 
with some guards. 

Words came thick and fast. In the midst of an argument, the 
Métis president drew a pistol, muttering threats. An attempt was made 
to take Smith’s papers from Grant, but Léveillé intervened, covered 
Riel and declared he would press the trigger if necessary. 

Next morning saw a long line of sleighs and riders proceeding 
towards Fort Garry. Smith soon learned with thankfulness that they 
were escorting Hardisty unharmed to his destination. Meantime sev- 
eral visitors in league with Riel called to inform Smith that he was not 
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welcome in the settlement, that the people were against him, that his 
life was in danger for exciting racial prejudices. But Smith reminded 
them that he was present as a mediator; he hoped to bring order to 
Red River, to reach an understanding that would lead to a peaceful 
transfer of the territory, and he now insisted upon being granted an 
Opportunity to lay the case of Canada before the people. He saw 
with satisfaction that, despite loud-voiced opposition, a counter ag- 
itation had been set in motion. A marked transformation had taken 
place; fort guards mixed freely with the many who had gathered to 
learn the true nature of things. 

Little attention was paid to the unassuming commissioner from 
Ottawa as he emerged from his enforced solitude to confer with those 
who had so readily become his supporters. Riel and O’Donoghue 
were shouted down, some voices accusing them of treasonable and 
annexationist intent. Pére Lestanc attempted to pour oil on troubled 
waters, but received scant hearing as he pleaded consideration for the 
young patriot who had so fearlessly shouldered the burdens of his 
countrymen. Someone suggested that the people should be called to- 
gether to consider the future of their country, and the cry was im- 
mediately taken up. 

The following day broke clear and cold, the mercury hovering 
between 20 and 30 degrees below zero. The crisp sunshine, the bold 
outlines of the weathered fortress, the spirals of wood smoke from the 
village chimneys, the wide vistas of prairie, and over all, the spark- 
ling shroud of winter might have suggested a parallel clarity of human 
purpose. But uncertainty hung in the air; apprehension prevailed 
among the many who now set out for Fort Garry along the winter 
trails. As the sun rose higher, a crowd of men and women the like of 
which Red River had never before known, gathered in excited groups 
about and within the palisades. Most of the men were armed. Spec- 
ulation dwelt upon the pending developments of the day, and as the 
time for meeting approached, the budding capital of the new North- 
West was all astir. An immature democracy had arisen overnight; 
a prophetic activity had dawned to make the 19th day of January, 
1870, a day of momentous record. King Charles’ royal certificate of 
May 2, 1670, belonged to the pomp and circumstance of other days; 
Rupert’s Land had awakened to a certainty of dispossession; her gates 
had been opened to the world. Western life stood on the verge of new 
beginnings. 

From one ofthe fort buildings, a small coterie of warmly-clad 
men appeared. A rough platform flanked by Red River carts, as pre- 
caution against pressure from the crowd, had been set up—the first 
public rostrum of the North-West, and upon it the initial leader of a 
new dispensation stepped before the people. Unmistakably a son of 
the West, sturdy though sallow-complexioned, of little more than 
average stature, noticeable for his magnetic features and strangely 
irrational eyes, he drew a wild outburst of acclaim from hundreds of 
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throats as he acknowledged the plaudits of his followers. With dynam- 
ic energy and befitting grace, the youthful Riel had reached another 
milestone on his adventurous way. 

Then a stocky figure, shaggy of brow and square-bearded, moved 
impressively to a foremost place in the historic event about to be 
enacted. Nearby, the neatly-dressed O’Donoghue and the urbane, 
kindly-disposed de Salaberry regarded the inspired leader of the Métis 
and the imperturbable Scot from Canada with anxious eyes. The hour 
had sounded for the launching of Canada’s official barque upon the 
broad sea of the West. Louis Riel had consented to grant an appraisal 
of his acts and aspirations! 

A tactful English Métis was appointed chairman. Eager faces 
pressed closer as Donald Smith, the Canadian Commissioner, was in- 
troduced, and the biting cold was forgotten as with measured words 
he voiced the purpose of his mission: Canada had nothing but the 
most friendly motives; he had come to assist the people in reaching 
an amicable adjustment of their difficulties; he sought to present 
Canada’s side of the case sincerely, and hoped to convince everyone 
by documentary evidence that the proposed transfer of Rupert’s Land 
embraced the fullest respect for the rights, titles and equities of all. 
He urged them to lay aside their firearms, and asked that the British 
ensign be run up in place of the Métis flag. But his precautionary 
suggestions went unheeded. 

The reading of Smith’s commission evoked scattered questioning; 
a letter from the Governor General of Canada brought a deluge of in- 
terrogations and challenges. Riel complained that the letter was im- 
properly signed, which was the case. Gradually the spectre of discord 
raised its head, even in the tace of a conciliatory message from Can- 
ada’s Secretary of State. An uproar of mingled approval and dissent 
occurred when Smith requested on behalf of Mactavish that a letter 
previously written to the latter, entrusted to Pére Thibault at Ottawa 
for deliverance, be produced. Bishop Machray demanded a letter 
which had been addressed to him. Thibault admitted that he had 
handed all papers received by him to the Métis council. 

A babble ensued, and finally a threat of warfare, which was 
averted only by a motion, backed by a substantial majority, that the 
papers be produced immediately. When Riel denied knowledge of 
their whereabouts, the unremitting Pierre Léveillé started for the fort 
to find them. O'Donoghue confronted him, but was brushed aside. 
Smith continued to hold the stage by reading a copy of Her Majesty’s 
message given to him at Ottawa. 

Léveillé reappeared, bringing most of the sequestered documents; 
and now, encouraged by the firm stand of the unyielding Donald 
Smith, the English shouted for the release of the prisoners. Riel 
refused. A threatening display of Métis firearms showed that any 
moment might precipitate a clash. No more than an over-hasty trig- 
ger was required to create general hostilities. High tension and the 
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bitter cold had begun to tell on tempers, but a shrewd and respected 
trader and freighter, Robert Tait, whose sympathies were known to 
be favourable to the native cause, put forward a motion to adjourn 
till the following morning. 

Donald Smith had succeeded in part; he had revealed Canada’s 
good intentions. 

By the following day a decided change for the better had taken 
place. Riel and his counsellors were in a more tolerant mood; there 
was a noticeable willingness to co-operate. Pére Lestanc stressed the 
fact that long friendship had prevailed among all classes in the settle- 
ment, and he hoped it would continue. Commissioner Smith read 
aloud the Governor General’s missive which had been addressed to 
Mactavish but surrendered by Thibault to O’Donoghue. Other letters 
were read, all being messages of friendship from both the Ottawa and 
Imperial Governments. 

Donald Smith had come to Red River determined to submit a 
logical and friendly presentation of Canada’s hopes and aspirations in 
the West. Louis Riel, equally staunch in his resolve to carry out what 
he considered to be his duty, had decided that threats upon inherent 
rights and privileges called for no half measures. He alone of all at 
Red River had stepped courageously forward to oppose by every 
means, drastic or otherwise, the illegal encroachment by Canada. He 
had held out for justice, pleaded the equities of all, kept the American 
annexationists aloof and had refused offers of money that in the ag- 
gregate would have exceeded the purchase price of Rupert’s Land. 
Unknown to himself, he had been supported in his stand by the con- 
tention of the British Colonial Secretary, in that the transfer of 
Rupert’s Land to Canada could not be justified in the face of over- 
whelming opposition, or without the fullest consideration for the 
people’s rights. Even Governor Mactavish had privately cast his 
sympathies with the Métis. 

Louis Riel, as much as Donald Smith, was entrenched on the side 
of right. But alas! How dismal was to be the crowning of the Métis 
effort ! 

Had O’Donoghue been dropped by Riel at this time, had those 
languishing in Fort Garry’s cells been released, and had the physician- 
trader John Christian Schultz ceased to be involved, in all probability 
needless and fatal threats to human life would not have occurred. As 
for Louis Riel, now that Special Commissioner Smith had declared 
Canada’s intentions, it remained only for the people to decide upon a 
concrete list of rights and to press for its recognition at Ottawa. 
Before the second day's gathering had dispersed, the Métis leader 
called for a convocation of representatives from the French and 
English parishes, 20 from each, to meet and draw up a basis of settle- 
ment in conformity with their interests. But the canny Smith regarded 
any continued influence by the Métis champion to be a foremost 
menace, while it was common hearsay that Schultz, who openly re- 
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ferred to Riel as an arch-rebel, would have to be dealt with and sup- 
pressed. Though the obstreperous doctor, militant head of the Cana- 
dian faction in the settlement, was in safekeeping in a prison cell, so 
long as he continued to be a prominent factor in the impasse between 
Canada and Red River there was little hope of a settlement being 
reached. 

The night of January 23 was intensely cold. A piercing wind 
swept in from the prairie, piling snow about the walls and buildings 
of Fort Garry. All was quiet around the palisades, save for the tumult 
of the storm. A few lights flickered indistinctly in frosted windows. 
The village street lay lonely and deserted. Guards clung to their 
accustomed shelters to smoke and yarn—no one would willingly be 
abroad on such a night. Soon all lights were out; Fort Garry and the 
village slept. 

Some time after midnight, high up at a bastion window, a wrench- 
ing of iron bars was followed by the lowering of a buffalo-skin rope. 
A bulky figure emerged and descended precariously. The rope parted, 
plunging its dangling holder to the ground, where he lay for a space, 
badly dazed and shocked. Then, rising painfully, he was swallowed 
by the storm. 

John Christian Schultz was free! 

With his escape the good feelings that had marked the second 
day of conference were largely forgotten and laid aside. A new chal- 
lenge disrupted the entire negotiations and many predicted that calam- 
itous results would follow. Smith's advocacy of co-operative effort 
and Riel’s plea to both English and French stood in danger of collapse. 
The Métis council was again upon its guard. To lose the leader of the 
local Canadian faction, the most hated and considered the most danger- 
ous prisoner in the fort, involved not only the inner circle but threw 
the entire French party into desperate rage. Riel was beside himself 
with anger, and ordered an exhaustive manhunt. But drifting snow 
had blotted out all tracks. 

Any further mention of freedom for the other prisoners met with 
sneers and rebuffs. An unfounded rumour became current that an 
attempt was to be made by the English-speaking settlers to release 
those 1n custody; this resulted in threats and undercurrents of intrigue 
that led to outbursts of bad temper and threatened abuse. 

Donald Smith became a popular irritation. Mactavish and his 
assistant, Cowan, were regarded with suspicion. William Hallet, a 
Scotch Métis who had aided Major Boulton in eluding arrest at the 
time of Schultz’s capture, was roughly handled, thrown in irons and 
placed in solitary confinement, ultimately the cause of his death. 

Those who convened from the English and French at the call of 
Riel had been chosen from the best intellect and industry of the settle- 
ment. Among the 20 French, were men of marked frontier ability and 
resource, if not in every case of scholarly attainment. Ambroise 
Lepine, Riel’s “‘adjutant’’, and Charles Nolin were both well educated. 
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Pierre Delorme, an outstanding farmer, and Pierre Parenteau were 
famed buffalo runners. Louis Schmidt, son of a Hudson's Bay Company 
trader, had been educated in Montreal through the good influence of 
Bishop Taché. Baptiste Tourond was a fiery and militant Métis, more 
at home on the buffalo range than in the council-room. Riel and 
O'Donoghue were the directing minds. 

On the English side, John Sutherland, whose father had served 
in the Continental Wars under the ‘‘Iron Duke’’, was a splendid ex- 
ample of the pioneering Scot. Thomas Spence, also a Scot, was a 
dreamer, a politician by nature and a man of versatile ambitions. 
De Curtis |) Bird, born at Red River, had been educated in London 
and had gained a reputation for professional ability. James Ross, a 
Scotch Métis, had been joint editor of the Nor’ Wester, which had later 
been taken over for a time by Schultz. Robert Tait, of Orkney descent, 
was a trader, farmer and freighter, the first importer of threshing 
machinery in the North-West, and the first exporter of grain. Thomas 
Bunn, an English Métis, had acted as chairman of the great open-air 
meeting—a gentleman of varied pursuits. Judge Black, the ‘‘Recorder’’ 
or Chief Justice under Hudson’s Bay Company rule, was probably the 
most respected citizen in the settlement. The Rev. Henry Cochran, a 
full-blooded Cree Indian, was in charge of the Anglican mission of 
Stmecter s neat the mouth of the Red River. 

A stormy session took place. Since white men had first set foot 
upon the banks of the Red River, 132 years earlier, this was the first 
representative body in the West entirely independent of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, the first deliberative assembly chosen by the people of 
Rupert's Land. Judge Black was appointed to the chair, and imme- 
diately, there was an obvious tendency to forget the past and co- 
operate for the future. But the Métis president was in restive mood, 
evidently due to the escape of Schultz. A committee was appointed 
to draw up a revised list of rights, outstanding items being: ‘the 
privilege of self-government and representation in both Houses of the 
Parliament of Canada’’; no portion of the purchase price of Rupert's 
Land to be levied upon the Western people; no part of the debt of 
Canada to be imposed, and ‘‘all the properties, rights and privileges 
hitherto enjoyed’’, as well as ‘‘the recognition and arrangement of 
local customs and usages’’, to be placed ‘‘under the control of a local 
legislature’. Donald Smith turned over to the chairman all documents 
he had read before the public gathering, being careful to outline again 
the views of the.Canadian Government. All benefits enjoyed by 
British subjects in other portions of the Dominion of Canada would 
accrue to the people of the West. . 

In a heated discussion between Smith and Riel, the latter pressed 
for a pledge that the Canadian officials would accept the Red River 
Settlement as a ‘“‘province’’ to which the careful Scot was non- 
committal. Nevertheless the opinion was volunteered that a province 
would result in due course. Riel then submitted a proposal to nullify 
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the bargain of transfer between Canada and the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, claiming that the people alone held the right to consummate such 
a deal. In threatening words he insisted upon support for his sugges- 
tion, but was voted down, three of the French voting against him. 

The Métis chieftain’s restraint, always subject to explosion, 
seemed to forsake him. His ever-ready temper burst upon the meeting. 
He shouted and gesticulated, pronounced as traitors those who had 
opposed him. Charles Nolin, one of his own following, was threatened 
with arrest for acting and voting independently of his compatriots. 
Two hours were given Smith for the perusal of the list of rights, his 
answers to be restricted to yes or no. 

Governor Mactavish, now ina pitiful condition, was placed under 
close guard, despite the pleading of his worn and weary wife. Calling 
upon him where he lay, Riel shouted invectives in the dying man’s 
ears, declaring he would have him taken out and shot—for no apparent 
reason. The irrational Métis leader then turned his wrath upon Dr. 
Cowan, giving him 15 minutes to choose between swearing allegiance 
to the Métis government or being put to death within three hours. 
Cowan defiantly retorted that he was a British subject, and knew no 
other legal authority, no other allegiance. He was placed in close 
confinement. For no plausible reason, Postmaster Andrew Bannantyne 
was arrested, and a guard was sent out to seize the incoming mail from 
Pembina. 

The rivalry between Riel and Smith had become fixed and un- 
concealed. Both had contributed towards an ultimate understanding 
and much good had been accomplished. But each, through a resolve 
to outdo the other, threatened to disrupt the entire ground-work upon 
which rested the peaceful inclusion of Rupert’s Land in the Canadian 
confederation. 

In due course, Smith tabled the answers he had written, careful to 
point out that several clauses in the list of rights had to do with consti- 
tutional matters upon which he could not pass opinion. But he pledged 
his word that all the items set forth would be liberally dealt with by 
the Federal Government. Finally, he promised that should two or more 
residents of Red River be appointed to confer with the Canadian 
authorities, a cordial reception would await them at Ottawa. 

Commissioner Smith's interpretation of the list of rights and his 
suggestion that delegates be sent to Ottawa met with enthusiastic 
approval. He had all but fulfilled his mission, and incidentally, Louis 
Riel found himself raised to a pinnacle of major importance. Canada 
had been brought to an equitable basis of negotiation. 

It was obvious that the Red River Settlement should now proceed 
to put its house in order. Some form of administration representative 
of the entire populace was urgent, especially as the Canadian Prime 
Minister had stated that “‘the assumption of government’’ under 
McDougall had put ‘‘an end to that of the Hudson’s Bay Company's 
authority’. But the English delegates felt that the power vested in 
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them did not pertain to a new administration; besides, they were still 
dubious as to Mactavish’s authority, and agreed that acommittee should 
wait upon the Hudson’s Bay administrator and ascertain his views. 

Mactavish listened briefly, not disposed to mince matters. 

‘Form a government, for God’s sake,’’ he cried, ‘‘I am in no condi- 
tion to act; my authority has gone. Restore peace and order in the 
settlement... . 1am dying, and will not delegate my power to anyone.”’ 

The details were soon arranged and personnel for a provisional 
government chosen—an elected council of 12 from each side, exclusive 
of the president, with provision for courts, customs, civil service and 
sheriff. But upon the paramount question of “‘president’’ a stormy 
argument ensued. Some felt that the Métis leader was the victim of 
irrational mental twists, that his grasp of public affairs showed at 
times an inexplicable lack of control. His complexity of moods— 
ill-temper, self-delusion, vanity and arrogance, tempered when needs 
be by extreme courtesy—had caused many to suspect him of an abnor- 
mal and dangerous instability. However, backed strongly by the 
French, Louis Riel eagerly accepted the provisional command. 

The fort cannon boomed a salvo; bonfires flamed; excitement 
spread throughout the village of Winnipeg and the outlying parishes. 
A stock of fireworks which Schultz had long since placed in store, in 
readiness to celebrate the expected triumph of McDougall’s coming, 
was seized upon and ironically used in honour of this unforeseen 
occasion. People gathered to indulge their feelings; festivities were 
held to discuss the good tidings that all prisoners were to be turned 
free immediately. Delegates to Ottawa were appointed. Mactavish, 
Cowan and Bannantyne were released, but Commissioner Smith was 
forced to remain within the fort—Riel feared his influence in the 
approaching elections. 

Prisoners willing to take an oath to keep the peace were set free— 
16 in all. Another escaped. Schultz's loyalists, it was claimed, could 
not be discharged without some check upon them. This, joined to the 
announcement that the properties of Schultz and the Nor’ Wester news- 
paper had been confiscated and that the retention of Donald Smith 
would be continued, led to an untimely wave of dissatisfaction. To 
make matters worse a rumour became current that an uprising was in 
the making out on the Western trails. 

All too true! The day before the formation of the new administra- 
tion, a darkening cloud had risen on the Western sky. On February 12, 
a body of men, more than 50 strong, indifferently armed, marched 
eastward from Portage la Prairie, gathering recruits on the way. There 
had been set in motion an attempt to release those on the verge of 
pardon at Fort Garry. Several who had escaped from jail, especially 
one Thomas Scott, a newcomer from Ontario, told of alleged hardships 
and cruelties suffered by the helpless victims of the Métis guards. 

Scott had gained repute as a fomenter. He had been arrested and 
fined for assaulting an engineer on the ‘‘Dawson Route’’—an overland 
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roject from Lake Superior of which Canada had built a crude portion 
ee the Lake of the Woods towards the Red River, and which, being 
premature, had added provocation to the mounting resentment dis- 
played by the Métis. On another occasion, Scott had used loose and 
insulting language in an altercation with Louis Riel, had seized the 
Métis leader and jostled him out of the Red River Saloon. Now his 
lurid stories were stirring the Canadians of the Portage settlement, 
many of whom, prompted further by a remnant of Dennis’ surveyors, 
were working themselves up to a state of high dudgeon. One of these 
Major Boulton, had warned against taking drastic steps, but had 
finally joined a rescue squad as its virtual leader. 

On the way eastward, the little army met a delegate of the recent 
convention returning homeward, and Boulton urged a dispersal, as 
trouble would ensue should the would-be rescuers carry out their 
intent. A government was established, the delegate said, and the 
prisoners were about to be set free. 

But Boulton was prevailed upon to proceed, and the Portage 
militants, with others gathered on the way, now numbering about 100 
all told, pressed on. Louis Riel’s wisdom in not releasing those 
prisoners who had refused to give a pledge of peace, was being borne 
out. Wilful rebellion under the leadership of the Canadians themselves 
was now developing against the local provisional government. 

Reaching the outskirts of Winnipeg, the Portage mob halted 
before the house of a French-Canadian where Riel occasionally stayed. 
Hoping to seize the Métis chieftain, Boulton and Scott entered, but 
the coveted prize was not there. The mobsters then proceeded to the 
“Lower Settlement’’, known as Kildonan, where they billeted them- 
selves among a number of settlers who had just learned that Schultz 
had emerged from hiding and was endeavouring to enlist a force of 
armed men, made up largely of hungry Cree, Saulteau and Ojibway 
Indians. The ‘Scotch Church’’, about eight miles north of Fort 
Garry, was chosen for the rendezvous. 

Next day more than 400 wildly excited people were assembled. 
Schultz urged all to join with him in seeking revenge on his recent 
captors. An ox was slaughtered to feed the hungry. Liquor flowed, 
and with it the war whoops of intoxicated Indians. Many called for 
an immediate attack upon Fort Garry, the seizure of Riel and the 
release of the captives. 

Civil war was again threatening the Red River Settlement; but 
wiser heads, including some of the clergy, pleaded for moderation. 
James Ross—a member of the new administration—and John Suther- 
land, with Colin Inkster—son of one of the most esteemed of the old 
Kildonan families—were chosen to seek an audience with Riel. As 
dusk fell on that unhappy day, two Frenchmen were seized on suspicion 
of being spies, as they trod the Kildonan road northward. One named 
Parisien was a youth of sub-normal mentality. 
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Ross and Inkster returned that night with the assurance that the 
remainder of the prisoners would be released as soon as they consented 
to take the oath. But John Sutherland lingered at Fort Garry, and next 
morning, fully convinced that Riel would extend a pardon to all, 
drove down the east side of the river to his house, almost across from 
the Kildonan church. There he directed one of his sons to proceed to 
the Boulton and Schultz assembly with word that the prisoners were 
on the verge of freedom. Parisien meantime had broken away from 
his captors, and had seized a gun from one of the sleighs grouped 
around the church. Pursued by a number of Schultz's men, he headed 
for the river. They shouted to young Sutherland, who was approach- 
ing, to intercept the fugitive. The escaping man raised his gun and 
fired twice. Sutherland pitched from his horse, mortally wounded. 
Parisien was attacked, and knives and clubs found their mark. Finally 
a hatchet blow across the head knocked him senseless. He was dragged 
back to the church, and a cry went up to hang him immediately. 
Boulton intervened. 

Inspired by Schultz, a missive was drawn up stating that the 
provisional government was not recognized by the English, that the 
prisoners would have to be set free the following day, otherwise an 
attack would be made upon the fort. Upon receiving the document, 
Riel tore it to pieces and sent back word that he was quite prepared to 
release the prisoners upon their taking the oath of peace. If an attack 
was to be made, he was ready. 

Civil war crept nearer. A heterogenous mob was in the field in 
defiance of the chosen representatives of Assiniboia! This was rebellion 
Pameheettue: Sense. 

Leaders of the settlement tried to check it and prevent calamity. 
Some approached Riel, only to be told that the prisoners had been 
given the opportunity to gain their freedom. He reminded the emis- 
saries that he too wanted to prevent hostilities and had restrained his 
adjutant, Lepine, from attacking the Portage rebels on the trail. 

The level-headed Andrew Bannantyne, local postmaster, presented 
what appeared to be a solution to the deadlock. By permission of Riel, 
he pleaded and reasoned with each prisoner, urging all to sign the 
pledge to observe the peace, and thus prevent further bloodshed. The 
24 men remaining in custody signed up and were promptly discharged. 
Riel saw to it that one suffering from frostbite incurred in the first 
jail-break was conveyed comfortably to his home. 

After lingering in agony for many hours, young Sutherland 
succumbed to his wounds with a plea on his lips to spare the unfortu- 
nate Parisien; but the latter was also dying. 

Schultz realized that he would now be classed as an outlaw, to 
be shot on sight. Boulton, who had at no time been in full accord with 
the rattle-brained exploit, decided to return to Portage la Prairie with 
his followers. 
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Riel addressed a letter to his ‘‘Fellow Countrymen’’. He was 
fully aware that civil conflict meant the destruction of the country; 
his government stood ready to meet all comers, but peace and British 
justice must supersede; he and his associates accepted responsibility 
for their actions; William Mactavish had asked that a government be 
formed, and the people’s representatives had joined to that end. He 
concluded with a pertinent question: “‘Who will now come and 
destroy the Red River Settlement?’ 

Cold and hunger silently humbled the boldness of the Schultz 
crowd. Schultz himself hastened again to seek a _ hiding-place. 
Boulton moved quickly to efface himself from the farcical adventure. 
Gradually the crowd broke up, and about half of the Portage contin- 
gent found quarters for the night near the outskirts of the village. 

Before sunup a long line of travellers cut across the prairie to- 
wards the western trail. The snow lay deep; men tramped in single 
file to break the way. Suddenly, a company of horsemen struck out 
from Fort Garry and swung across the white expanse in the unmistak- 
able manner of Métis plainsmen. Boulton cautioned his men against 
offering opposition. The leaders of the horsemen, Lepine and 
O'Donoghue, curtly announced that all were wanted at the fort to 
talk matters over with the president. Some 40 disarmed and dejected 
wayfarers resumed the march—this time towards Fort Garry. There, 
all were searched. Boulton, Scott and several others were shackled 
and handcuffed, and the discoloured walls of three small rooms 
closed in upon the would-be rescuers and avengers. 

Out at the Kildonan church, an antiquated and abandoned cannon 
remained, mute evidence that the threat of civil war had again been 
flouted. 

With barefaced disregard for the chosen representatives of Assi- 
niboia who had recently been recognized by Canada’s appointed 
emissary, Donald Smith, there had been a brazen attempt to elbow 
aside all who opposed a dispossession of the Western realm. Signifi- 
cantly enough, the leaders of the local ‘Canada Party’’ had not even 
been requested to take part in the convention nor in the formation of 
the provisional government. Yet far exceeding the single purpose of 
the Métis council, which was purely self-defence, Schultz and Boulton 
had attempted to assume control. Their high-handedness had been 
met in kind. 

Orders went out to redouble the search for Schultz, while Louis 
Riel turned to the task of his dual responsibility as head of the Métis 
council and president of the local government. If, as was essential to 
full success, he was to hold the support of the English-speaking 
representatives preparatory to sending delegates to Ottawa, it was 
necessary that he keep the wider obligation constantly before him. 
Failing that, he must choose the sole alternative and conform to the 
wishes of one faction only. 
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But the law of the plains demanded foremost recognition. The 
skeleton administration appointed by the convention found itself 
obliged to bow to the irrepressible dictator of the hour, who, con- 
scious of the fact that his word was paramount until the council as 
provided by the people’s representatives could be elected, ruled as he 
pleased. And Lepine, the inscrutable head of the Métis soldiery, sat 
in the Métis “inner circle’, voicing extravagant proposals and 
suggestions. 

Upon Louis Riel, the young dictator, rested much that would 
seriously affect the immediate future of the Red River Settlement and 
the West. 

While people everywhere demurred, denouncing and deriding 
Schultz and Boulton, startling tidings from the fort told that a sum- 
mary tribunal had been convened and that Boulton and three of his 
followers had been singled out to die! Under the resounding title of 
“Court Martial’’, and upon the adjudication of Ambroise Lepine, the 
administrative structure recently set up was ignored; the Métis council, 
purely on its own, had adopted death as the calculated deterrent of 
what it termed “‘further outrages by foreign agitators’’. 

Charles Boulton had reached a sorry plight. Of the others under 
death sentence, Thomas Scott, George Parker and Murdo McLeod, 
all of whom had escaped from Fort Garry previous to the Portage 
escapade, it was claimed they had reviled their captors, had shouted 
down Riel and the prison guards at every opportunity, and had stirred 
their fellow captives to the point of riot. On the day of his arrest, 
Boulton was told he would die by the following noon. 

Pressure not easy to ignore was at once brought to bear upon 
Riel. Bishop Machray, Pére Lestanc, Donald Smith and others 
hurried to the official quarters to plead a stay of the ruthlessness so 
suddenly adopted. Three of the doomed men were reprieved, and the 
supplicants were informed that should Schultz be captured, he would 
die in lieu of Boulton. 

As the appointed day for execution wore on, many petitioners 
strove feverishly to extract some measure of mercy from the obdurate 
Riel. Archdeacon McLean of the Anglican Church was in constant 
attendance upon the unfortunate Boulton, whose courage and com- 
posure were admirable. The Sacrament was administered; the last 
solemnities and confidences were exchanged as the ill-fated major 
steeled himself to face an inglorious though gallant end. Then, as a 
last resort, Postmaster Bannantyne dashed out of the fort enclosure, 
leaped into a sleigh and was soon careening down the river road 
behind a desperately-driven horse. Reaching the Sutherland homestead 
across from the Kildonan church, he found Mrs. Sutherland prostrated 
with grief—her boy had been buried the day before. Bannantyne’s 
horse was exhausted, but in no time John Sutherland’s team was 
hitched and the good woman was being conveyed madly towards 
Fort Garry. Racked with the sorrow she had sustained, she entreated 
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Riel, who was striding impatiently back and forth in the council 
room, to forgive and forget. 

‘“No,”’ replied the determined president, “‘Boulton must die.”’ 

On her knees, the distracted mother beseeched and implored, till 
at last the good that was in Louis Riel prevailed. 

Checking his nervous stride and covering his face, he cried: ‘‘I 
give you Boulton’s life.”’ 

In view of the pending negotiations with Canada, it was impera- 
tive that the election of councillors should proceed, and Donald Smith 
was not slow to assure Riel that he would do everything in his power 
to effect ‘‘a peaceable union of the country with Canada’’; he would 
urge the English parishes to hasten their selection of councillors. 

“Tf you can do this,’’ the president promised, ‘‘war will be avoided 
and not only the lives but the liberty of all prisoners will be secured.’’ 

A semi-military junta, answering to the president, had assumed 
exclusive office. Under the guise of constituted authority a miniature 
despotism had seized the reins of government at Fort Garry. A loose 
organization, independent of the people, had intervened, provoked 
by the Portage escapade. Determined to frustrate the Ontario 1m- 
postors at any cost, Riel had taken over absolute control. Once 
more, armed argument prevailed. With ample shot and powder in the 
fort, brute force plus a dictator's whims dominated the Red River 
Settlement. Ambroise Lepine, who actually held no place in the 
provisional executive, was now an exacting co-participant with his 
chief in the conduct of affairs. 

Meantime, word of the death sentences had reached the unhappy 
Schultz, who realized his danger should he tarry longer. The time had 
come for him to seek other sanctuary. The proverbial hospitality of 
the English and Scotch settlers of Kildonan had reached the straining 
point in shielding him from a net that was drawing ever tighter. In 
his plight he sought out the protection and services of Joseph Monk- 
man, a versatile Scotch Métis, a reliable guide, familiar with the 
Indian languages. A small sleigh or ‘‘jumper’’ with high railings was 
soon put in shape, a bed of blankets in the bottom. Then, hidden from 
sight beneath a pile of hay and drawn by a single pony in charge of 
Monkman’s son, the desperate doctor started towards the frozen 
expanse of Lake Winnipeg. By the following sundown, they reached 
the eastern shore at the little trading-post of Fort Alexander, and two 
mornings later the elder Monkman overtook them on snowshoes, 
bringing news that Riel’s scouts had galloped to his house a few hours 
after the uneasy man’s departure. By pre-arrangement the resourceful 
Métis had come to pilot the refugee through to Duluth on Lake 
Superior by dog team. And so, John Christian Schultz, the daring 
instigator of a large part of the Red River trouble, was lost sight of till 
a later day. 

The election of representatives to the provisional legislature 
passed off quietly. But all was not well. Prisoners—Boulton, Scott 
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and the others of the Portage venture—still lingered in the cells. Ugly 
rumours filled the air. Hints of an Indian uprising persisted, as well 
as whisperings of a plot among the English settlers to take matters 
into their own hands. Riel stationed a guard on the western trail and 
gave orders that no one could go through without a pass. Redoubled 
forces combed the settlement for the vanished Schultz, vowing they 
would take him dead or alive. 

Doubtless owing to the fact that the convention had decided a 
majority of two-thirds in the voting could override the president, 
Riel was in no hurry to convene the council. People asked where 
Bishop Taché could be, having known for some time that he had 
reached American shores on his return from Rome. 

Meantime, small hindrance if any lay in the path of Riel to direct 
the situation with his customary impulsiveness; but regardless of any 
pre-conceived policy or system, his lack of foresight had become a 
constant stumbling block. He ruled as he willed, assisted by 
O'Donoghue and Lepine, while the people’s representatives found 
themselves to be executives in name only. Red River had bowed to 
one who could be a considerate and almost polished gentleman, a 
crafty politician, a modest supplicant and a violent and irrepressible 
dictator—a man who was not of the ordinary run of men, whose 
heroic leadership had become dangerously spasmodic, and whose 
receptive mind could not withstand the flattery of evil associations. 
More dangerous still, recent events had unleashed in Louis Riel the 
full essence of the Métis retaliatory code. 

Until curbed by the prospect of dire punishment, the tendency of 
several of the prisoners was to defy and villify the Métis leaders, and 
only by threats of extreme prison penalty, or death, was comparative 
quiet achieved among those who but a short time previously had been 
so bold in an attempt to release their predecessors. 

In one quarter, trouble was brewing constantly. Thomas Scott 
had continued his denunciations and disturbing tactics, had even on 
occasions struck his guard. He threatened and boasted of the avenging 
wrath that would eventually sweep Riel and his Métis followers from 
the scene. He induced others to participate in his mad disturbances, 
hurling base epithets at those who continued to warn him. Riel 
himself tried to reason with him, and on one occasion, Scott had 
fetotted: “You _ it is with these you will die,”’ as he held up his 
manacled hands. Another time he threw a pan of dirty water over 
the president as he stood beneath one of the iron-barred windows. 
Finally, it was decided to turn him over to the implacable Lepine. 

A ‘‘court martial’’ was hastily convened under the ‘‘adjutant- 
general’. Six prominent Métis, including André Nault, whose first 
meeting with the Ontario land surveyors had precipitated Louis Riel 
into the leadership at Red River, sat upon the case. Several French 
witnesses were called. Riel assumed the role of prosecutor. A secretary 
was appointed, and the impromptu court speedily disposed of the 
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business at hand. The evidence was all on the side of the prosecution. 
A charge written in French, of breaking jail, insubordination, inciting 
to revolt, assault, and of breaking the oath ‘‘not to take up arms 
against the provisional government’’, was translated by Riel. There 
were no witnesses for the defense—in fact, no defense. No oppor- 
tunity was given Scott to plead, and the trial concluded in his absence. 
Four favoured death. One was for exile. One stood out staunchly 
against capital punishment. Lepine closed the proceedings with the 
announcement that the prisoner would be put to death next morning. 

The few hours remaining gave small promise of preventing a mad 
indiscretion. 

Upon learning the verdict, Donald Smith hurried to Riel who 
calmly asked: ‘‘What news from Canada?”’ 

“Only the intelligence that Bishop Taché will be here soon,”’ 
replied Smith. 

Pére Lestanc had accompanied Smith. He enquired of Riel if there 
was no way of escape for Scott, but received an evasive answer. 

Smith implored Riel not to thrust such a horrible crime into the 
controversy, but was told that Canada must learn to respect the 
people of Red River. All entreaty was in vain. Louis Riel held a human 
life in the hollow of his hand, and in defiance of public opinion had 
determined to crush it out. 

To Lestanc, he exclaimed: ‘The people will think I am playing 
with them if we do not execute him; if he dies everything will be 
quiet. 

The impassive and towering Lepine entered the room, and upon 
being asked by Riel to voice his opinion as to a reprieve, unhesitatingly 
insisted: “‘Scott must die!”’ | 

The Métis council had completely abrogated the functions of the 
provisional government. 

As the Rev. George Young, a Methodist missionary, consoled 
the half-credulous Scott in his cell, a number of guards under the in- 
fluence of liquor entered abruptly and announced that the time had 
come. Actually the hour appointed had long since passed. 

While praying with his spiritual comforter, Scott was led forth. 
His hands had been manacled behind his back, and he was blind- 
folded. A rough coffin was being carried out on the shoulders of two 
or three attendants. The procession passed through the fort gate and 
went part way down the slope towards the Assiniboine. On the faces 
of a large crowd which had gathered, there was naught to signify 
escape or hope. A firing squad of six semi-intoxicated Métis, under 
Ambroise Lépine, awaited. One was seen to remove the cap from his 
gun. O'Donoghue was a highly interested spectator. A brutal order 
sealed the man’s doom. As he knelt in the snow, six guns, three of 
them loaded, were raised. A few seconds later, writhing in agony, 
Scott sank down. The missionary sprang to his side, but was forced to 
turn away as a drunken Métis stepped forward and discharged a 
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revolver at the prostrate man’s head. The now limp, but not lifeless, 
form was hurried into the coffin and carried to one of the fort bastions, 
where a lingering death ensued. 

On the fourth day of March, 1870, an indelible blot had bes- 
mirched the pioneer scroll of Red River! 

‘“Murder’’ had for long been accepted to designate the killing 
wickedly or inhumanly of one man by another; and while disregarding 
the deaths of Sutherland and Parisien as regrettable misadventures, 
ee stamp of ‘‘Murder”’ fixed itself upon the unknown grave of Thomas 

cott. 

Three violent deaths within a trifle more than a fortnight had 
darkened the chronicles of Red River—all glaringly devoid of justice. 

Without warrant or approval from the people, with sheer dis- 
regard for human decency, an act of extreme bestiality, befitting only 
the footpad or the tyrant, had been perpetrated, clouding the Métis 
cause. A vindictive verdict born of needless provocation had placed 
Lepine and his easily-swayed leader on an ignoble level. Yet the un- 
forgiveable misfortune, culminating in unjustifiable loss of life, was 
indirectly attributable to an appalling lack of foresight on the part of 
the Government of Canada. In the final analysis, Ottawa, through 
McDougall, had not been guiltless in authorizing Dennis to “‘attack, 
arrest, disarm, assault, fire upon and break into’. 

Fear of invasion, of land-grabbing and distasteful domination 
having passed, the opposing factions, though still racially suspicious 
of one another, displayed a readiness to rejoin in bonds of common 
citizenship. Despite the indignation aroused by the execution of 
Thomas Scott, a desire prevailed to unite all interests through the 
medium of the recently elected representatives of the people. 

Five days after Scott’s death, Bishop Taché, the respected of all— 
the one potential moderator of a divided populace—arrived at St. 
Boniface across the Red River. On his way westward, he had con- 
ferred with the authorities at Ottawa; as a result Riel was inclined to 
treat his coming with less religious fealty than political suspicion. 
At the moment, the presentation to Ottawa of the people's claims, 
coupled with a request for a general pardon for the outrages com- 
mitted under the guise of the provisional administration, was deemed 
by Riel to be more important than any overtures by Canada. The 
troubled president now strove energetically and sincerely to disent- 
angle the complexity into which the public affairs of Red River had 
drifted. He became Louis Riel at his best—capable, firm and courteous, 
of consistent courage, possessing a marked executive ability for one 
so youthful and inexperienced. All in all, there was now a noticeable 
tendency among those at the fort to put things right, to pick up the 
bedraggled reins of government and proceed with the public weal 
through the co-operation of the provisional executive and the elected 


representatives. 
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Bishop Taché lost no time in interviewing the Métis leaders, 
whom he found particularly anxious to see any documents he might 
have brought from Ottawa. A previous proclamation, copies of which 
had been carried to Red River by Donald Smith and the Reverend Thi- 
bault, had given the assurance that in case of immediate and peaceable 
obedience and dispersion, the Governor General would order that no 
legal proceedings should be taken against anyone implicated in the 
recent disturbances. A document in Bishop Taché’s hands proved to 
be a duplicate of the one furnished to Smith and Thibault. 

An altercation ensued between the bishop and several others, and 
the bishop had to remind his listeners that he was their spiritual head. 

‘And do not forget that Iam your president,’’ the fiery Riel shot 
back, accompanying the retort by a demand that a general amnesty 
be granted for the drastic methods his provisional government had 
been forced to employ. 

Sensing an extremely perilous situation, His Reverence quickly 
promised that a pardon would be provided. In his anxiety he over- 
stepped the bounds of his undertaking by assuming the right to make 
commitments for Canada, whereas he had been given the same task 
as that bestowed upon Smith, Thibault and de Salaberry—merely to 
convey assurances of co-operation and goodwill. Though he had been 
authorized to state that there would be a general amnesty should the 
Hudson's Bay Company’s rule be restored, he had not been clothed to 
deal conclusively with matters of either an administrative or judicial 
nature. When he had left Ottawa, Scott was alive, and one thing was 
certain—the federal ministry had not been committed to pledge pardon for the 
future killing of any man. 

Riel had promised that all the prisoners would be liberated 
immediately after the first meeting of the provisional council, but only 
17 were set free, among them Major Boulton. The rest were kept, it 
was stated, to prevent the possibility of further trouble from Portage 
ia Prairie, 

Donald Smith, stirred to righteous wrath by the killing of Scott, 
refrained from further dealings with Riel, except to make arrangements 
for his own departure eastward. His special mission was ended, and 
he was anxious to confer with the authorities at Ottawa. Little did 
he know that he would again participate in the conduct of Western 
affairs from the administrative capital of Fort Garry. 

A revised bill of rights was adopted for submission to Ottawa; 
delegates were appointed and given limited discretionary powers and 
definite instructions regarding them. Any agreements between them 
and the Federal Government would have to be ratified by the Riel 
administration before Assiniboia could become a province of Canada. © 

On March 23, two of the delegates set out for Ottawa—Pére 
Ritchot, of the Parish of St. Norbert, and Alfred Scott, a recent arrival 
from the United States, a man of marked Fenian leanings. They were 
accompanied by Colonel de Salaberry. Judge John Black, the choice 
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of the English-speaking population, who had shown an unwillingness 
to act under an exclusive Métis domination, left for the East the follow- 
ing day with Major Boulton, having been prevailed upon by Donald 
Smith to reconsider his decision and become a delegate. 

A brighter outlook had dawned; the people were again united. 
Yet the danger though minimized was not over. There remained one 
political adventurer who continued to cast covetous eyes upon the 
goal of his ambitions. The hope for secession or better still of American 
annexation, which neither Louis Riel nor the people would counten- 
ance, still burned in the alien breast of William Bernard O'Donoghue. 

The remaining prisoners were released. All authority was vested 
in the legislative assembly. Proposed adjustments of losses sustained 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company were submitted in a letter from Riel 
to William Mactavish. Fort Garry was to be opened for trade, though 
several buildings would continue to be used by the provisional ad- 
ministration. Agitation had all but disappeared; people followed their 
vocations with little likelihood of disruption. | 

On April 7, Riel issued a proclamation calling upon the inhabitants 
of the North-West to witness the banishment of those who had attemp- 
ted to deprive them of their rights as British subjects, and deprecating 
those who had contemplated the sale of their country to others. He 
referred to the difficulties which had been surmounted by holding high 
the standard of liberty, the restoration of order and the opening of 
negotiations with Canada. A second proclamation soon afterwards 
spoke of the assurance of union, of strength in public authority, of 
protection for the public weal, of pardon to political wrongdoers, and 
of amnesty to all who submitted to the new government and assisted 
it to preserve order. 

In the final flourish of his printed words the semi-victorious 
champion of the West declared: ‘‘Happy for her! In seeing her children 
on the point of war, she recollects the old friendships which used to 
bind them, and by the ties of the same patriotism, she has reunited 
them again for the sake of preserving their lives, their liberties and 
their happiness.’ 

When he ordered the Union Jack to be raised, O'Donoghue 
objected strenuously and at once proceeded to lower the flag and 
replace it with the Métis ensign. After a heated argument, in which 
Riel threatened to imprison the insistent Fenian, a compromise was 
reached by flying the Union Jack from the centre pole of the fort, and 
the improvised emblem from a nearby staff. — | 

John Christian Schultz had arrived safely in Eastern Canada. His 
winter journey across the pathless wilderness between Lakes Winnipeg 
and Superior was hailed as a remarkable and courageous feat. Upon 
his reaching Windsor, Toronto, Kingston and other points, enthusiasm 
burst forth, and wherever he appeared he was acclaimed as the defender 


of Canada’s interests in the West. 
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Upper Canada (Ontario) had blazed in a fury of passion following 
the execution of Thomas Scott, and responding to the oratory of 
Schultz, audiences shouted for a punitive expedition to be sent to the 
scene of outrage. Indignation meetings were held; Ottawa was called 
upon to act at once; newspapers and public speakers denounced the 
actions of the Métis as cruel, barbarous and criminal; and to cap all, 
two of the delegates from Red River, Pere Ritchot and Alfred Scott, 
had barely reached their destination when they were arrested, accused 
of complicity in the recent execution. 

On the other hand, Donald Smith was quietly conferring with the 
authorities at Ottawa, pointing out the need for a military depot in 
the West and the establishment of some form of armed strength to 
support the setting-up of constituted authority. In his opinion, it 
was of the utmost importance that a strong military force should be 
sent to Red River as soon as practicable. 

The Canadian Government had already begun plans for a military 
expedition. But the question was a delicate one. Canada as yet had 
no jurisdiction in the Western territory, could not rightly send troops, 
and upon being asked for the necessary authority, the Imperial 
authorities replied that Britain was the unalterable and rigid defender 
of the settlers’ rights. A flat refusal to sanction any military measure 
that might savour of undue enforcement, of foisting ‘‘the sovereignty 
of Canada on the population of Red River’’, was given in emphatic 
terms. It was stipulated that consent for such an expedition must rest 
upon the assurance that any armed force sent to establish order must 
be subject to reasonable terms being granted to the Red River people. 
The British Government advised the Governor General of Canada that 
such an expedition could be undertaken only upon a guarantee of 
equitable treatment to all, and upon an understanding that the Cana- 
dian Government would enable ‘‘Her Majesty's Government to 
proclaim the transfer of the territory simultaneously with the move- 
iMentsO1 the torce. 

To a great extent, Louis Riel’s stand had been vindicated. There 
had been no rebellion against Canada, and none against Britain; the Metis 
had simply acted in their own defence. 

Riel had focussed Ottawa’s attention upon the Western realm as 
no other man had done; had roused the people and the Government of 
Canada from an appalling apathy and ignorance; had exposed the 
vulnerability of Rupert’s Land, and in bitterly opposing a badly- 
managed intrusion, had defended his people’s heritage for the Crown. 
The Red River French had aspired to no more than the free enjoyment 
of their liberty, notwithstanding the extremes to which their fearless 
and unscrupulous leader had brought them. 

A tentative arrangement between Riel and Mactavish resulted in 
comparative quiet. Except for the leaders of the Métis and their few 
attendants, little evidence remained of the recent disruptions. In the 
East however, the refugee Schultz continued to voice his bitterness 
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against “‘the arch conspirator’ and his following. And in the West, 
the arrest of the Red River delegates was considered a gross insult. A 
cable to the Governor General from Lord Granville, the Colonial 
Secretary in London, enquired if the arrests had been made by the 
authority ot the Canadian Government. A hasty reply declared: 
“Delegates discharged . . . proceedings against them at an end.”’ 

Obliged to step warily lest official recognition of the delegates 
from Red River be construed as an endorsation of the provisional 
government of Assiniboia, or an approval of Thomas Scott's untimely 
end, the Ottawa ministry occupied an awkward position, and the 
political tact for which Prime Minister Macdonald was becoming 
noted, faced a crucial test. Eventually however, a complete draft of 
the necessary legislation was struck; most ot the clauses in Riel’s bill 
of rights were accepted (despite protests from Schultz and several of 
his co-agitators) and after a final agreement, the Governor General 
cabled the Colonial Secretary in London: ‘Negotiations with the 
delegates closed satisfactorily. A province named Manitoba erected.’ 

When William Bernard O'Donoghue learned of the arrests, his 
anti-British venom broke loose. He dragged the Union Jack from its 
place above Fort Garry and stamped it in the ground. Riel repri- 
manded him and stationed his cousin, André Nault, on guard, with 
instructions to shoot anyone bold enough to repeat the insult. At 
last there were signs that the leader ot the Métis was acting under, 
and in obedience to, the restraining influence ot Bishop Taché. Besides, 
there was the ever-present question of the coveted pardon, coupled 
with the gnawing uncertainty of its issuance. Riel had evidently 
realized that henceforth his actions would have an all-important bear- 
ing upon his future welfare. 

On a day in mid-May, 1870, the last administrator of the old 
regime passed sadly trom Fort Garry. William Mactavish, care-worn 
and shrunken, was conveyed with his family to the boat landing on 
the Assiniboine River. Arriving there the feeble ex-governor tottered 
slowly to the big Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamer International, and 
with the pushing off of the labouring craft, the old order vanished 
forever from the ancient kingdom ot the fur-trade. Not again would 
a ‘Governor of Rupert’s Land’’ direct a paternal sway in Western 
British America. . . 

The spotlight of Western affairs now shifted temporarily to the 
lakeport of Collingwood, Ontario, 1,000 miles away on the blue wa- 
ters of Georgian Bay. By the latter part of May the ‘Red River 
Expedition’? was under way for the purpose of ensuring an orderly 
transfer of Rupert’s Land to the sovereignty of Canada. 


The Red River Expedition 


From the very outset of the proposal to extend Canadian juris- 
diction to the far West, the necessity of buttressing the law in the 
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vast area to be acquired had been foreseen; yet for obvious reasons, 
the authorities at Ottawa had bided their time. Preparations for such 
a move had now been brought to completion. Various lake craft, 
consisting of the steamers Chicora, Algoma, Arctic, Union, Shickluna, 
Brooklyn, Wanbuno and others and the Dominion Government’s gun- 
boats Rescue and Prince Alfred, as well as tugs, schooners and scows, 
had been placed under commission by either the Imperial or Canadian 
Governments for the transport of men and supplies across Lakes Huron 
and Superior. Contracts had been given in Ontario and Quebec for 
140 boats adaptable to navigation on the rivers between Lake Superior 
and the Red River. The “‘Dawson Road’’ from Thunder Bay to Lake 
Shebandowan was manned by a force of workers, and crews were well 
ahead erecting bridges. Approximately 800 skilled voyageurs, including 
Indians, were engaged; portage trails were opened where required; 
wagons for transport, oxen, horses, teamsters, mechanics, boat- 
carpenters, blacksmiths, cooks and general labourers were assembled; 
food supplies were packed forward in large quantities. Rough maps 
were furnished the military. Provision depots were set up at strategic 
points. The Deputy Quartermaster General of the Queen’s forces 
in Canada, Col. Garnet Joseph Wolseley Clater Viscount, Field 
Marshal Lord Wolseley) was given command of the expedition, con- 
sisting of detachments of the Royal Artillery, Royal Engineers, Army 
Hospital Corps, Army Service Corps and Ist Battalion 60th Royal 
Rifles, as well as the lst or Ontario Battalion of Militia and the 2nd 
or Quebec Battalion of Militta—a total of 1,213 officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and men. From Prince Arthur’s Landing (Port 
Arthur), at the head of Lake Superior, the ‘‘Wolseley Expedition’’, 
as it became commonly known, was to undertake the difficult task of 
traversing the dreary wilderness of water, rock and forest that stretched 
westward for 400 miles. 


The Province Of Manitoba Created 


An Act passed at Ottawa on May 12, 1870, had made provision 
for the establishment of the new Province of Manitoba, with a 
lieutenant-governor, an executive council of not more than five persons, 
a legislative council of seven members to be appointed by the lieutenant- 
governor, and a legislative assembly of 24 members to be elected. One 
million four hundred thousand acres of land were to be appropriated 
for the benefit of families of halfbreed residents. The lieutenant- 
governor of Manitoba was to be ex-officio the lieutenant-governor of 
the North-West Territories. 

By Imperial proclamation, on July 15, the small Province of 
Manitoba and the North-West Territories beyond (inclusive of 
Rupert’s Land) became incorporated in the Dominion of Canada. 

In due course, Pére Richtot arrived at Red River from Ottawa with 
a copy of the Manitoba Act, which was accepted by Riel and his 
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councillors with enthusiasm. The objective had been attained, the 
Métis rights and those of all the Western people had been secured. 
Louis Riel had won! 


But there was much to consider. Ottawa officials contended that 
an amnesty could alone come from the Imperial Government. Con- 
sequently no mention of the vexatious subject had been embodied in 
the Manitoba Act, but it became the opinion of the ‘‘inner circle’ 
of the Métis that a pardon should issue before the military arrived. 
Americans in the village, especially O'Donoghue, urged Riel, in the 
absence of the amnesty, to resist the coming of the Canadian troops 
or suffer dire consequences. Meanwhile Bishop Taché, convinced that 
he had been deceived, went to Ottawa, only to be reminded upon 
arrival that the allusion to a pardon had been made in the middle of 
February, before the execution of Thomas Scott, and that it had 
referred to the Governor General’s proclamation of the previous 
December. 


A Mysterious Visitation 


Tedium settled upon Fort Garry while Riel and his confidants 
awaited in conjecture and suspense. Wolseley was drawing nearer 
and nearer, and any news that would throw some light on pending 
developments was wanted desperately. One day a horseman reached 
Fort Garry from Pembina with word that the International was headed 
downstream, bearing among her passengers a supposed official from 
Canada, bent on serious business. It was therefore decided that the 
newcomer should be intercepted and questioned. Under darkness, the 
boat reached the landing at Fort Garry, where Riel, O'Donoghue and 
Lepine were stationed with a coterie of guards. Before tying up, the 
steamer nosed into the north bank as she swung into the Assiniboine. 
Two men sprang to shore, scrambled up the bank and disappeared. 
One was Lieut. William F. Butler (in later life to be Lieutenant- 
General Sir William, K.C.B.), intelligence officer of the Wolseley 
expedition; the other William Drever, a Winnipeg resident, descendant 
of one of the earliest Red River settlers. Both men successfully eluded 
detection. 

After trudging northward till dawn, Butler found safe lodgings in 
the rectory of St. Andrew’s Church in the Lower Settlement, where 
William Drever’s sister, Mary, was a visitor. Butler wished to send 
a report, and the courageous girl undertook to drive to Winnipeg to 
mail the letter. She was cautioned to be careful and not let the missive 
fall into the hands of any of Riel’s men. Secreting the package in her 
blouse, she set out, and some hours later was intercepted by Métis 
scouts searching for Butler. She was closely questioned, and the 
vehicle searched, but success rewarded her risky venture and the letter 
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reached Ottawa in due course. At that early date, she little dreamed 
that she was to play a conspicuous part in the taming of the West.* 

_ From the rectory, Butler moved on to the Stone Fort, then to the 
mission house at St. Peter’s Indian settlement near the mouth of the 
Red River. Meantime, Drever and the captain of the steamer Inter- 
national had been imprisoned, charged with complicity in the dis- 
appearance of the wanted Butler, whose baggage had been seized. 
Riel and Lepine had been unable to pierce the obscurity confrontin them. 

A few days later a messenger appeared at St. Peter’s, where Butler 
was now known to be, to say that a serious mistake had been made 
and that the provisional government had no ulterior designs and would 
like Wolseley’s representative to repair to the fort, to interview the 
president. Butler demurred. He was aware that a threat had been 
made upon Drever’s life and that the Métis flag still flew above Fort 
Garry; furthermore, the danger of going to the fort was impressed 
upon him by his friends. But he held a letter to the French circle, 
given him in Ottawa by Bishop Taché, which he considered an ample 
safeguard. If the insurrectionist flag were taken down, Drever set 
free, and the confiscated baggage restored, he would comply. He said 
he would await word from the president to that effect till the following 
evening. 

The messenger reappeared next day, stating that the requests had 
been granted and that the meeting could take place. Upon reaching 
the fort, Butler was closeted privately with Riel, who stated that he 
would meet Canada’s representative and resign as soon as a proper 
government was formed, that he had done everything for the sake 
of peace and to prevent bloodshed. But he displayed anxiety and a 
tendency to argue until the bishop’s letter was presented, whereupon 
he brought up the question of the expedition. 

‘Have you come from it?’’ he asked. 

“No; I am going to it,’’ Butler replied. . | 

Upon being asked its whereabouts, Butler surmised that it was 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Lake of the Woods. . 

“Ts it a large force?’ asked Riel, and the composition was detailed 
to him. With that the interview ended. 

O'Donoghue insisted that an attempt should be made to intercept 
Wolseley, to ascertain if he were the bearer of the amnesty. If not, he 
should be told that he must not advance. Drever and the boat captain 
were set free, the seized baggage was restored, but the Métis flag 
remained above the fort. 


The End Of The Métis Regime 


The closing scene in a long and troublesome drama was drawing 
near. Bishop Tache sent word from Ottawa that the Hon. Adams 


* Six years later, Mary Drever became the wife of Commr. James F. Macleod of the North-West 
Mounted Police. 
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George Archibald of Nova Scotia had been appointed lieutenant- 
governor of Manitoba, and Riel replied that he wished to extend to 
the new incumbent his profound respects. But opinion was current 
in Métis circles that should Lieutenant-Governor Archibald not arrive 
before the troops, who were said to be chafing for revenge, there 
would be serious loss of life. 

On August 23, Bishop Taché arrived from Ottawa, practically 
empty-handed. The case for and against the amnesty had been closely 
reviewed, but an indisputable fact had been impressed upon the 
prelate—the execution of Scott had not been within the jurisdiction 
of any law, while it had been an inhuman slaughter, aggravated by 
extraordinary brutality. The helpless victim had not even been 
allowed to plead. An amnesty could not be promised. 

The bishop said there was nothing to fear from the troops; they 
were still far away, and he had been assured that the expedition was 
merely a transfer from one point to another. But Riel thought other- 
wise, and said so. 

Later in the day, knowing that the military were approaching 
the Red River, several of Riel’s friends called upon him and urged him 
to take steps to block the expedition if Wolseley could not produce 
the amnesty. But the frustrated and thoroughly disappointed cham- 
pion of the West retorted that he would do as he had previously said 
—stand his ground and forfeit the seat of government. Actually there 
was little left him, but to draw upon his courage. 

Wolseley’s command had succeeded in a stupendous undertaking. 
Conducting a body of troops, only a third of them regulars, through 
hundreds ot miles of primal wilderness, without loss of life or serious 
mishap, called for efficiency and energy far above the average. Thanks 
chiefly to the capable Simon Dawson of the Public Works Department, 
in command of the voyageurs, and to the young commanding officer, 
37 years of age, success had been achieved. 

Garnet Wolseley could speak with the experience of one who had 
spent days and nights in the trenches of.the Crimea and taken part in 
crucial ordeals at the seige of Lucknow. Already he possessed a 
military insight and ability destined to raise him to the highest rank 
in the British army. Over the old fur-traders’ and explorers’ route— 
the waterway followed by La Verendrye, 132 years before—he had 
executed one of the most remarkable military expeditions of all time. 

Though the night of August 23 closed in impenetrably with rain, 
and the bishop had stated that the troops were still far off, Riel 
decided to reconnoitre. With four armed guards, he disappeared in 
the dark. O'Donoghue with two guards followed. The president 
chose the left bank of the river; O'Donoghue took the right. Should 
Wolseley be near at hand, the prospect would not be reassuring. 

The scouting parties were soon drenched. Mentally and physic- 
ally they were profoundly depressed. It was a night to test the nerve 
of any man upon whom rested the burden of the Métis yoke. Six 
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miles below the fort, flickering lights revealed the campfires and 
picquets of the military encampment. That was enough for Riel! 

Leaving Fort Alexander, accompanied by Donald Smith who had 
returned quietly from Ottawa and who had been anxiously awaiting 
the approach of the expedition at the little Hudson’s Bay Company 
post on the Winnipeg River, Wolseley had struck out across Lake 
Winnipeg, entered the Red River, and brought the force within six 
miles of Fort Garry. He would be at the gates of the fort with the 
breaking of another day! 

In the view of Riel there was every indication that Canada was 
about to launch another and larger invasion by force. Whispered 
conjectures were snatched up by the storm as he and his scouting party 
returned dejectedly towards Fort Garry. 

O'Donoghue had learned nothing. Riel went the rounds of the 
buildings and palisades, issuing orders, seeing that the guards were at 
their stations; then flinging himself on a bed, slept fitfully till dawn. 
Breakfast was placed before him, but shaking from the exposure and 
tension of the night, he brushed it aside. 

Two possible courses presented themselves—to go down fighting 
or evacuate. 

With the first drab hour of day, excitement seized the inmates of 
Fort Garry. A bugle blared; Wolseley’s skirmishers could be seen 
advancing in open order. Several mounted men circled and closed in 
from the west, followed by the 60th with two brass field-guns. Riel 
slipped through the Assiniboine gate, ran to the river, and pulled 
away in a small boat for St. Boniface. The Métis guards forsook their 
posts and ran helter-skelter from the fort. O'Donoghue and Lepine 
had already vanished. All was confusion. Wolseley’s officers and men 
streamed upon the scene, relieved of the long grind from Lake Superior, 
but keenly disappointed in being denied the capture of those regarded 
as their lawful prey. The tattered army of occupation broke loose in 
hilarious demonstrations. A salute was fired from the field-guns; a 
new Union Jack was run up to replace the bedraggled flag that had 
shared honours with the Métis ensign; quarters for the commander 
and his staff were speedily arranged. The buildings so 1gnominiously 
vacated soon became a business-like Canadian barracks. 

Reaching St. Boniface, Riel hastened to the residence of Bishop 
igché. 

‘*Monseigneur,’’ he exclaimed, “‘will you understand now that the 
troops are here? We are at risk of hanging, thanks to those to whom 
we entrusted our case—who assumed our welfare.”’ 

‘What will you do?’’ the disturbed prelate asked. 

‘““Mount my horse and trust to God. It matters little now what 
happens; the rights of the Métis, their faith and their language, are 
assured by the Manitoba Act. It is what | wanted. My task is done.’ 

The champion of the Red River people bid ax revoir to such of his 
friends as were nearby, and accompanied by André Nault and another, 
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rode swiftly southward towards the Métis settlement of St. Joseph 
beyond the international border. 

Wolseley had assumed possession of the far-flung realm of Rupert’s 
Land! 


Victoria, By The Grace Of God 


At the outset, an unforeseen difficulty confronted the military 
commander. No preparation had been made to set up an administra- 
tion. The Western country had been brought within the federation by 
Acts of the British and Canadian Parliaments; Queen Victoria had 
affixed her signature to the covenant; a province had been formed on 
paper from the District of Assiniboia; a prominent Nova Scotian had 
been appointed to the leutenant-governorship of the new domain. 
But no provision had been made to meet the need of an interim local 
executive. The likelihood of the military reaching Red River ahead 
of the licutenant-governor, there to be received by no administrative 
body or high official, had not been sufficiently considered. Authority 
other than military had not been bestowed upon the leader of the 
expedition, and he had arrived to find no one readily available to 
shoulder the task of government. The provisional administration had 
dissolved; Governor Mactavish of Assiniboia had died two days after 
reaching England; Dr. Cowan, his assistant, had also disappeared. 
Only the Hudson’s Bay Company's accountant at Fort Garry remained, 
and he alone had a semblance of authority, though insufficient for the 
purpose. But there was Donald Smith, the seemingly logical and legal 
successor to Mactavish for the time being. To the canny master of the 
fur-trade Wolseley was forced to appeal. 

Smith willingly accepted the temporary role, and precautions 
were at once adopted to preserve the peace. Specially-enrolled police 
stood guard outside the fort or patrolled the village highway, but it 
was not long before groups of Métis, Indians and whites were involved 
in altercations in grog-shops and saloons. Street fighting became 
rampant; the village of Winnipeg found itself steeped in a wild orgy 
of drunkenness. Only such discipline as could be maintained by 
Wolseley’s officers, backed by an appeal from Acting Governor Smith, 
prevented what threatened to become more than a meaningless babble 
of intoxicated antagonists and revellers. Fortunately, however, the 
limited supply of liquor in the village soon gave out, and the dissolute 
inauguration of victory died a natural death. 

Among the French suspicion would not down, notwithstanding 
public notice from Wolseley that fair treatment would be extended to 
all. As the regulars—the 60th Rifles, Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers—took up their return by the Winnipeg River and Dawson 
Road, and the volunteer battalions settled down for the winter, many 
of the Métis became more alarmed and resentful. They had had a 
bitter taste of what to expect from the Easterners, and with news now 
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current that a substantial reward for the capture of Louis Riel and 
Ambroise Lepine was under advisement by the Ontario Government, 
indignation reached white heat. Fortunately for all, just as an out- 
break of hostilities seemed imminent, general relief of mind and pop- 
ular acclaim welcomed the arrival on the 2nd of September of the 
Hon. Adams George Archibald, the officially designated lieutenant- 
governor. 

With Colonel Wolseley’s departure over the Dawson Road, thence 
by canoe to Lake Superior, the command of the militia garrison left 
at Red River fell to Lieutenant-Colonel Samuel Peters Jarvis, com- 
manding officer of the Ontario Rifles. The Ontario Battalion was 
quartered at Fort Garry under Major Griffiths Wainwright; the Quebec 
Battalion at the Stone Fort down the river, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Louis Adolphe Cassault. Shortly afterwards, Jarvis left for the East 
on leave of absence and Cassault took over the command with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg, while Major Acheson Gosford Irvine, second 
in command of the Quebec Battalion, was placed in charge of the 
Stone Fort. James Farquharson Macleod, assistant brigade-major of 
the expedition, one of the most tactful and tolerant of Wolseley’s 
officers, with an energy and soundness of judgment that augured well, 
fitted automatically into the military aspect of affairs at Red River 
and was continued in his post. 

Antagonisms were slow to accept an armistice. Factional hatred 
and racial enmity flared forth intermittently. Danger lurked in every 
contact and meeting between the perturbed French Métis and the 
more drastic of the avenging Easterners. Brawls ensued on the slightest 
provocation, and on the third day following Wolseley’s departure, 
Elzear Goulet, a prominent Métis, former member of Riel’s council and 
a member of the Thomas Scott ‘‘court martial’’, was accosted by some 
of the newcomers, driven into the Red River and drowned. In the 
country adjoining Fort Garry, squatters’ claims were ““jumped”’ by a 
number of the Canadians, while the French occupants protested wildly, 
invoking a stern warning from Governor Archibald that violence 
would no longer be tolerated. Yet reprisals against the Metis and their 
supporters continued. One threat included the doing away with 
Bishop Taché and the burning of his house and church. 

Archibald wrote to the Prime Minister saying: “‘Many of the 
French halfbreeds have been so beaten and outraged that they feel as 
if they were living in a state of slavery.” . 

But new interests, imaginary enterprises, extravagant speculations 
and mushroom ambitions had begun to crowd upon the scene, to 
depict an era of unbounded scope and enterprise. The future of the 
West was becoming an all-absorbing topic wherever men assembled. 

United States’ interests were now in the hands of a highly res- 
pected consul, J. W. Taylor; and at this time the much talked about 


John Christian Schultz reappeared. 
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The first concern of the new governor was the re-establishment of 
a peaceful, law-abiding community and an adequate administration 
under the Crown. A census was taken preparatory to the setting-up 
of an elected legislature. The result showed 1,565 whites, 5,757 French 
halfbreeds, 4,083 English-speaking halfbreeds and 578 Indians—a total 
of 11,983. The fixed population of Winnipeg, the now ambitious vil- 
lage clustered near Fort Garry, was put at 215. 

‘Election day’’ climaxed a partisanship that ran high. Contest- 
ants in some instances handled each other without gloves. Boastings, 
unique expressions, unvarnished and acrimonious idioms, local wit- 
ticisms, ribaldries, and good humour enlivened the campaign, inter- 
mingled with some casualties and one death. With its open voting, 
the day was a memorable one. Twenty-four old-timers and newcomers, 
most of whose names stood prominently on the pioneer roster of the 
West, were qualified to take the oath. Among the notables, Donald A. 
Smith was elected for Winnipeg; John Sutherland for Kildonan; John 
Norquay for High Bluff; Dr. C. J. Bird for St. Paul’s; Pascal Breland 
for St. Francois Xavier East; Pierre Delorme for St. Norbert South; 
Joseph Dubuc for Baie St. Paul; Joseph Royal for St. Francois Xavier 
West. It was arranged that parliament should meet in the large house 
of Postmaster A. G. B. Bannantyne and that a big log building owned 
by Andrew McDermott should be rented for government offices. 

A local police force was organized under Capt. F. Villiers, 
quartermaster of the Quebec Battalion—the first permanent police 
force to be established in Western Canada. 

In diversity there was strength; and while yet unfreed from mutual 
prejudice and suspicion, East and West had joined. A great Canadian 
expansion was in the making under “‘Victoria, by the Grace of God’’. 


Conception Of A Law-Enforcement Body In The West 


While the turmoil on the Red River was drawing to a close, 
official circles in Ottawa had been feverishly making preparations to 
meet the task involved in the assumption of control over so vast a 
territory. The chief activity centered in the office of the Canadian 
Prime Minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, who was also Minister of 
Justice, most of the work falling upon Col. Hewitt Bernard, the 
Deputy Minister. On April 6, 1870, a memorandum was sent to a 
committee of the Privy Council by Sir John, as Minister of Justice, 
briefly outlining the nature and composition of a proposed police force 
for duties on the Western plains. 

The force was to be of a strength’ of 200 men. Headquarters was 
to be at Fort Garry (Winnipeg) under the command of Capt. Donald 
Roderick Cameron, R. A., who had served as a staff officer in India and 
as adjutant of the Royal Artillery at Halifax. He it was who, with 
his wife, daughter of Dr. Charles Tupper, M.P., had remained behind 
at Pembina upon the retirement of the Hon. William McDougall who 
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had been the first but unsuccessful choice for the lreutenant-governor- 
‘ship of the new province. Fifty men were to be recruited in Eastern 
Canada, a number of them to be French-Canadians able to read, write 
and speak English and French. The rest would be recruited in the 
West. They were to be carefully chosen, young, hardy, able-bodied, 
good horsemen and unmarried. They were to sign on for three years 
at the rate of 50 cents per diem, and would receive rations, lodgings, 
free medical attention and an annual allowance of clothing such as 
supplied to Her Majesty's army, but of a colour and description as 
might from time to time be settled by the governor-in-council. Ac- 
coutrements and equipment were to be furnished, as well as the 
required number of horses. A free allotment of land was to be given 
to each man so enrolled at the expiration of the three years. A com- 
mittee of the Privy Council approved the plan. Cameron was appointed 
a ‘Commissioner of Police’ to superintend the immediate carrying 
out of the undertaking, and the force was to be ready for service on 
and from the Ist of May, 1870. 

Cameron, assisted by Sgt. A. H. Griesbach of ‘‘A’’ Battery, 
Kingston, went fully into the requirements of the proposed force, and 
reported extensively in this connection to the deputy minister. He 
enumerated his findings under various heads—Examination and Ap- 
proval of Candidates; Appointment of Officers, Medical Attendants 
and Supplies; Arms and Accoutrements; Camp Equipage; Clothing; 
Horses and Stable Gear; Authority for Enforcing Discipline and Acting 
in the North-West Territories. He recommended that the personnel 
of the force be made up of a chief inspector (which office he was to 
fill), five assistant inspectors, 22 head constables and 172 constables— 
a total of 200. A large amount of stores and equipment was purchased, 
but eventually it was decided that the time was inopportune for 
carrying out the plan, and the accumulated specifications and recom- 
mendations were filed for future use. 


Western Reconnaissance 


Towards autumn of 1870, Lieutenant-Governor Archibald assigned 
Capt. W. F. Butler, who had served as intelligence officer of the 
Wolseley Expedition, to the task of examining the conditions prevail- 
ing in the farther West, more especially throughout the country border- 
ing the North Saskatchewan River. Instructions were given to report 
upon the whole question, also the number of Indians by tribes between 
the Red River and the Rocky Mountains, and other matters. Butler 
fulfilled his undertaking with remarkable efficiency. Among other 
phases of the conditions met with, he reported that ‘‘institutions of 
law and order . . . are wholly unknown in the regions of the Saskat- 
chewan, insomuch as the country is without any executive organiza- 
tion and destitute of any means to enforce the authority of the law 
He referred to the war of extermination being conducted by Americans 
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against the Indians of the trans-Mississippi plains; this had “‘now 
become a recognized portion of Indian warfare’’. He referred to an 
attack by some U.S. troopers in the spring of 1870, known as the 
‘‘Baker Massacre’, upon a camp of Peigan Indians close to the British 
boundary, in which 170 men, women and children were mercilessly 
slaughtered. He stated that ‘‘law, order, or security for life or property 
did not exist; that robbery and murder had gone unpunished for years; 
that Indian massacres were unchecked, and all civil and legal institu- 
tions unknown’’. Smallpox was decimating the tribes and causing 
widespread misery. American traders had established posts on British 
soil in the Belly River country (southern Alberta) and were trading 
alcohol, arms and ammunition to the Blackfoot with dire results. 

Butler recommended the appointment of a “‘civil magistrate’ or 
‘commissioner’, after the models existing in Ireland and India, the 
organization of a well-equipped force of from 100 to 150 men, one- 
third to be mounted, and the establishment of several government 
posts. Among other essentials, he also advised the extinguishment by 
treaty of Indian titles to the land. 

His estimate of the number of Indians of the plains was placed 
at 11,500 Plain Crees, 1,000 Assiniboines, 6,000 Blackfoot, 2;800 
Bloods, 4,400 Peigans and 1,100 Sarcees—a total of 26,800.* His report 
did not deal directly with the more southerly Blackfoot country, as 
he confined his travelling mainly to the trading route along the North 
Saskatchewan. 


Tidings From The Plains 


Further word came from the plains to show that organized gangs 
of whiskey-traders had penetrated the Blackfoot realm from Montana 
(created the Territory of Montana by Congressional action on May 26, 
1864) and that the Sioux and other United States Indians were habitual- 
ly taking refuge north of the line to avoid the U.S. cavalry, thus 
causing anxiety and restlessness among the Canadian Indians. Out- 
standing examples of lawlessness occasionally came to light. A small 
party of German settlers, on their way north from the States, was 
waylaid by Indians while en route to Fort Edmonton, and completely 
wiped out. In the late “‘60’s’’, an adventurous group of men under 
two traders, Joe Healy and Al Hamilton, from Fort Benton on the 
Missouri, had crossed into British territory to erect a trading-post at 
the junction of the Belly and St. Mary’s Rivers. Soon afterwards the 
building was accidentally burned down and a larger structure erected. 
A strong fort with stockade, ramparts, loop-holes and massive gates 
defied the onslaughts of native war parties. It was said the place was 
often the scene of drink-crazed Indian mobs, resulting from the ex- 
change of buffalo robes and other articles for ‘‘firewater’’. 


* Various estimates of the Indian population were made at this period; Butler’s was probably as 
correct as any, with possibly fewer Sarcees and Blackfoot and more Peigans. 
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ue eu was cane Hamilton, but the name soon gave way to 
another. An employee who had gone t 
ee manele g o Benton for supplies was 

“We're whoopin’ it up,’’ came the reply, and when the trading 
enthusiast set out on his return to the north, someone remarked: ‘‘He’s 
goin’ back to whoop-it-up ag’in.”’ 

The phrase caught on; the name ‘‘Fort Hamilton’’ was smothered 
by the more descriptive appellation of ‘‘Fort Whoop-Up’’. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company’s officers and the missionaries scat- 
tered throughout the West also made vigorous complaints against the 
American traders who, it was averred, had taken complete possession 
of the Blackfoot realm. Communications reached Ottawa, referring 
to the reign of lawlessness prevailing. The newspapers took it up. 
As far away as California, the Sacramento Union stated, with consider- 
able exaggeration, that there was a fort called Whoop-Up in Canada 
garrisoned by 500 desperadoes and outlaws who were despoiling and 
butchering the Indians. The Ottawa Free Press said the Indians ‘‘had 
been supplied with long-range, breech-loading rifles by the traders for 
the purpose of killing buffalo, and that these were being used in inter- 
tribal warfare’. 


Preliminary Developments 


In the summer of 1871, treaties were entered into with the Crees 
and Saulteaux of the Red River Valley, Lake Manitoba, and the Lake 
of the Woods. 

In parliamentary circles at Ottawa, the reported debauchery of 
the plains Indians became an important topic, and the advisability of 
establishing some efficient means of dealing with any possible uprising 
was widely discussed. 

Lieutenant-Governor Archibald of Manitoba became ex-officto 
lieutenant-governor of the North-West Territories (embracing both 
the former Rupert's Land and the territories beyond). It was under- 
stood that the North-West Territories would subsequently have a 
distinct government, with a lieutenant-governor and legislative council. 

The federal authorities at Ottawa were now confronted with a 
heavy task—the taming and management of the Western realm. The 
Finance Department viewed a difficult future. The total revenue of 
the Dominion was approximately little more than $20,000,000, an 
amount no greater than that being spent annually by the United 
States in waging war upon the Western Indians. Among major com- 
mitments, not the least was that hinging upon a solemn covenant 
entered into with British Columbia for a railway to be built connecting 
the Pacific coast with the original provinces in the East. . 

On July 20, 1871, British Columbia entered the confederation, 
while parties of engineers began preliminary surveys for the trans- 
continental railway, working eastward from the Pacific and westward 
from the upper Ottawa valley. 
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The purchase of Rupert’s Land and the acquirement of vast lands 
beyond had placed at the disposal of Canada more than half of North 
America, comprising an enormous field for settlement and commercial] 
enterprise, an area between Labrador and Alaska north of older Can- 
ada, the United States and British Columbia, equal in extent to three- 
quarters that of the European continent, or one-half greater than 
Russia in Europe! 

It now became the immediate duty of a young but far-seeing state- 
hood to furnish to the country of the plains west of Manitoba an 
adequate measure of national authority, sufficient security for settlers 
and natives, a powerful and efficient instrument for enforcement of the 
law, and a guarantee of protection for the proposed trans-continental 
railway. 

Steps were taken by the government to link up Winnipeg with 
the American telegraph system, a more or less temporary arrangement 
while lines from Fort William on Lake Superior to the village of 
Selkirk on the lower Red River, and from the U.S. boundary to Win- 
nipeg, were being built. 

A general survey determined the route of the railway: westward 
from Selkirk, thence between Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba to near 
Fort Pelly CH.B. Co.) on the upper Assiniboine River, and westward 
to the South Saskatchewan at Clarke's Crossing. It would then run 
via Battleford on the North Saskatchewan to near Fort Edmonton 
(H.B. Co.) and to the Yellowhead Pass through the Rockies. Sub- 
sequently, this route was abandoned for one farther south. 

The militia battalions at Fort Garry and the Stone Fort on the 
Red River now found little to occupy their time other than accustomed 
routines and diversions. By June, 1871, the volunteer militiamen had 
rounded out their engagement period, and orders came to the officer 
commanding to call for approximately 50 men from Ontario and 50 
from Quebec to continue in garrison at Fort Garry for another year or 
more. Major A. G. Irvine of the Quebec Battalion was given command 
of the garrison, which by careful selection, immediately reached its 
quota. Four 7-pounder brass field-guns which had accompanied the 
Wolseley expedition were bestowed upon Irvine's little force. 


Fenian Raid Nipped In The Bud 


The erstwhile treason-monger of the Métis council, William 
Bernard O'Donoghue, reappeared, probably the most unwelcome 
visitor at Red River. Western evolutions, unfortunately, had not been 
definitely freed of this man, whose almost every thought and action 
since his first appearance at Fort Garry had centered upon evil schemes. 
This mad and shameless satellite of the Fenian Brotherhood, which 
brazenly termed its adherents the ‘‘Friends of Liberty’’, had come back 
hoping to retrieve the fortunes he had missed—a Fenian Utopia in the 
Canadian North-West with himself at its head. 
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As the autumn of 1871 drew near, vague whisperings which had 
persisted for some months became current news. Something was astir 
immediately across the international border; a new activity had ap- 
peared, its covetous eyes upon the infant Manitoba. Soon, alarmin 
stories were passing up and down the Red River, the name of O’Don- 
oghue being linked with persistent and unsettling gossip. Question 
prompted question. Where was Louis Riel? Was he again in league 
with the plotting Fenian? And Ambroise Lepine? Had Métis loyalty 
to the Crown been cast aside by Riel and his compatriots since be- 
coming virtual outlaws? Was an invasion of Manitoba in the making 
by O'Donoghue and other Fenian leaders conjointly with Riel and 
Lepine? If so, Irvine’s small garrison might easily be insufficient to 
repel an attack by a large body of Fenians, possibly augmented by 
many ex-soldiers of the American Civil War who were now idle after 
completing a period of work on railway construction in Minnesota. 
Should the Métis join in such a movement, the situation would be 
desperate. 

O’Donoghue’s plan soon took definite shape. The fire of insurrec- 
tion was to be rekindled on the banks of the Red River, with a view 
to wresting Western Canada from British rule. At an obscure gather- 
ing on September 15, somewhere south of the Manitoba border, six 
Friends of Liberty, all self-constituted “‘generals’’, availed themselves 
of ink and foolscap and with amazing confidence drew up the preamble 
and definition of the ‘‘Constitution of the Republic of Rupert’s Land’’. 

The absurd document, inspired by O'Donoghue, lacked nothing 
in fantastic content. The people of Rupert’s Land were to be given aid 
in gaining their independence; an expedition was to be organized to 
bring about the necessary deliverance; a republic was to be set up in 
the Canadian West with O'Donoghue as president. There was to be 
an army, a navy, a general-in-chief, a military council, a vice-president, 
and so on. Manitoba was to be revolutionized, with battle cruisers 
and gunboats on the Red and Assiniboine Rivers (doubtless, ‘‘men- 
of-war’’ on Lake Winnipeg). The army was to be under two "'brigadier- 
generals’’ who would guard and succour the downtrodden and op- 
pressed on British soil! ot Roa a 

On October 3, Governor Archibald, in response to his ministerial 
advisers and several leading citizens, issued a proclamation concerning 
a lawless band at or near Pembina on the American frontier, reported 
to be preparing a raid upon the province. All people were exhorted 
to be ready to assist the Provincial Government, all able-bodied men 
to enroll for the purpose, ‘‘irrespective of race or religion, or of past 
local differences’. —_ 

Bishop Taché was on his way eastward, and the conviction grew 
that in his absence there was connivance, or at least sympathy, be- 
tween the French and the Fenians. But representations from the clergy 
in St. Boniface were quick to assure the governor that such was not 
the case, and Pére Ritchot wrote to say it was ‘‘proper to secure the 
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influence of Mr. Riel to direct his compatriots . . . and prevent them 
taking a false course.’’ It was emphasized that should Riel come for- 
ward to assist, some guarantee should be forthcoming from His 
Excellency, stating that such action would be looked upon with 
favour and that the Métis leader would be sheltered from any legal 
proceedings. 

Governor Archibald replied that should Riel act as suggested, he 
need be under no apprehension as to his liberty, that the co-operation 
of the French Métis in support of the Crown would be very welcome 
and would entitle them to most favourable consideration. No reference 
to the long-sought amnesty was made on either side. 

Louis Riel and Ambroise Lepine had turned up at their homes in 
the nearby parish of St. Vital. U.S. Consul Taylor had swung into 
action, had waved red tape aside, and had communicated directly with 
the military authorities south of the border, urging the arrest of the 
Fenians. A large gathering of Métis took place under Riel’s roof on 
September 28, for the purpose of deciding upon a future course; but 
the meeting, like one held at St. Francois Xavier on the Assiniboine, 
was inconclusive. Riel, to his credit, stressed his adherence to British 
sovereignty. Another meeting, at Lepine’s a week later, revealed that 
a request had come from O'Donoghue for a Métis committee, named 
by himself, to confer with him near Pembina. 

Early on the morning of October 5, “‘Generals’’ O’Donoghue, 
O’Neill, Curly and Donnelly with some thirty-odd rag-tag and bob- 
tail—about eight and a fraction privates to each general—marched 
across the line at Pembina, bringing three Red River carts and a wagon 
laden with arms, ammunition and supplies. A guard was placed at the 
customs-house by the invading ‘“‘army’’; the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
post was seized and ransacked; the trader in charge and the customs 
clerk were made prisoners, and preparations were immediately entered 
into to celebrate the nativity of the ‘“‘Republic of Rupert’s Land’’. 
All proceeded to partake of a full-course meal from the shelves of the 
trading-post. Full stomachs constituted a first essential among the 
faithful of the brotherhood. 

The response to the governor’s proclamation was widespread. 
Hundreds of men enrolled for service under Major Irvine. Many 
Métis offered themselves as mounted scouts, and were stationed on 
the different trails. Donald Smith formed a temporary garrison of 
volunteers to replace Irvine and his force, who were preparing to take 
the field. Bishop Taché’s absence was sorely felt. 

Without waiting for the hoped-for Métis decision to join them, 
O'Donoghue and his supporting “‘generals’’ decided to adhere to their 
Utopian blueprint without delay. However, the scheme got off to a 
bad start. No sooner had the impromptu meal at the Pembina trad- 
ing-post been eaten when Capt. Lloyd Wheaton of the 20th United 
States Infantry, with some 30 of his troops, suddenly arrived on the 
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scene. O'Neill, Curly, Donnelly and O’ Bryne—the latter an additional 
general’’—and 11 others were seized while the balance fled to cover, 
including the elusive O'Donoghue. 

But O'Donoghue was hunted down, brought back by a small 
search party of Métis, and conducted across the border. 

Meantime, scouts reached Winnipeg with the news that the in- 
vasion had passed the frontier and that more men were on the way 
from the settlement of St. Joseph in Dakota. Next morning, Governor 
Archibald issued orders for the troops to advance. Irvine's rank and 
file stood ready. There was a general assembling of loyalist French, 
accompanied by rounding-up of horses and furbishing of guns. The 
Métis buffalo hunters reached for their saddles and weapons to defend 
the settlement! 

At about the same hour that Captain Wheaton appeared uninvited 
at O’Donoghue’s dinner party, a gathering of leading Métis called on 
Louis Riel to discuss the situation, and stamped with approval the 
governor's call to repel ‘‘the outrage upon their hearths and homes’. 
A decision to co-operate with the governor and the military was 
practically unanimous. Riel was appointed to advise the governor 
that the Métis would do their duty. He had previously confided in 
Bishop Taché that he ‘‘hated the Fenians because they were a secret 
society’ and as such were condemned by the church, but had added: 
“I cannot go forward and combat them, for those that will come 
@itcfime (the Canadians) are sure to kill me.” 

On the afternoon of October 6, a cold rain drove across the prairie, 
and the trails were heavy with mud as a mixed force of more than 200 
men lined up on the south side of the Assiniboine for final inspection 
by Irvine. Then the order to advance was given, and 42 Métis and 
French-Canadians under Capt. Louis Frasse, Count de Plainval, late 
of the Wolseley expedition, 80 men of the Fort Garry garrison and 
120 of the newly-enrolled volunteers with a ficld-gun took up the 
march towards Pembina. They had gone only a few miles, when word 
came to Irvine that the U.S. military had intervened and captured the 
Fenian ringleaders. But rumour had it that the invasion had been 
halted only temporarily and that a large body of men awaited at the 
Métis settlement of St. ‘‘Joe’’, 30 miles up the Pembina River, with 
every intention of crossing into Manitoba should Riel and Lepine give 
the word. . oo 

O’Donoghue’s expectations had missed fire. The Metis had stood 
fast. They had forwarded a letter to the governor assuring him that 
they were faithful subjects of Queen Victoria, that companies were 
being organized among them, and that so long as their services might 
be required, they could be relied upon. The governor acknowledged 
the proffered help, saying he was gratified to receive such assurances 
of support, and that he would transmit to the Governor General of 
Canada ‘‘this evidence of the loyalty and good faith of the Métis of 
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In the ranks of Irvine’s diverse command were a number of ‘‘un- 
swerving loyalists’, as they termed themselves—men of the Schultz 
persuasion who had openly sworn vengeance against the Métis, and 
who proposed to make good at the first opportunity. While encamped 
near the little settlement of St. Norbert on the south trail, the startling 
information reached Irvine that a plot was hatching—the assassination 
of Pére Ritchot, the parish priest, who had been one of Riel’s delegates 
to Ottawa. Irvine lost no time in resuming the march towards Pembina. 

Suddenly a hard-riding messenger intercepted the troops with a 
written message from the customs-house at North Pembina. The trial 
of O'Donoghue and his associates was dragging, and it was probable 
that the Fenian “‘generals’’ would be liberated, following which a 
formidable raid on Manitoba would ensue. The Métis and Indians at 
Pembina were said to be loyal, but the missive cried: ‘‘Hurry! Hurry! 
—an attempt will be made on Fort Garry.”’ 

Irvine dispatched word to Governor Archibald that he was hasten- 
ing forward, and would require reinforcements and provisions. How- 
ever, it soon became clear that the rumour of large numbers of mal- 
contents at St. “‘Joe’’ offering their services to the Fenians was grossly 
exaggerated. 

Meantime, the governor prepared to meet the Métis leaders in a 
spirit of friendship and co-operation. Knowing that the French had 
rallied to the support of the government, irrespective of the recent 
troubles, he was willing to accept their proffers of assistance. His 
resolve was strengthened when he was waited upon by the speaker and 
treasurer of the provincial assembly—the Hon. Joseph Royal and the 
Hon. Marc Girard—who asked that the French be given every op- 
portunity to assist in dispelling the invasion. The dark-skinned Métis 
soldiery had foregathered in St. Boniface, and the governor deemed it 
prudent to meet them there. In his opinion, a refusal would be taken 
as a direct insult, and by all and sundry as a tactless blunder. 

The trusting representative of the Crown was greeted with enthu- 
siasm and a firing of a “‘few de joze’’ from several hundred gratified men 
of the plains, some 50 of whom were mounted, ready for action against 
the Fenians. Conversing freely and shaking hands indiscriminately— 
even with Riel and Lepine—the governor had ample opportunity to 
sense the sincerity of the crowd, Girard announced that the gathering 
was in response to the governor’s proclamation, that all were loyal to 
the Crown, that they fully realized the privileges enjoyed under the 
British flag, and wished to be enrolled for the defense of the country. 

The governor expressed his thanks and in a dispatch to Ottawa 
shortly afterwards, stated: ‘‘It was impossible to draw any other 
inference than that the people were unanimous and enthusiastic... . 
It did not seem to me that that was the moment to enquire into the 
antecedents of any person in the assembly.”’ 

He realized fully the consequences should the Métis join the 
Fenians. Being far beyond contact with the federal authorities, he 
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looked upon the situation as one demanding prompt and vigorous 
action. To enter into relations with Riel and Lepine, who were largely 
regarded as outlaws and murderers, to offer them temporary immunity 
from molestation, and God forbid, to shake hands with them, com- 
plimenting them on their loyalty, despite the fact that he had no legal 
right to suggest a pardon for crimes committed, seemed in the opinion 
of the able, prudent and conscientious Archibald, the only logical 
course to adopt. 

A message was sent to Major Irvine that ‘‘unless he saw some 
military objection”’, he should return to Fort Garry, his scouts to 
inform him of any other raid that might be attempted. Irvine accord- 
ingly countermanded his march. The governor forwarded a letter to 
Captain Wheaton of the U.S. military establishment of Fort Pembina, 
Dakota, thanking him in Her Mayjesty’s name for the ‘‘promptitude 
and vigour’’ with which he had crushed the invasion against “‘the 
peaceful and friendly inhabitants’’ of Manitoba. Irvine sent a request 
to the same officer for the return of O'Donoghue to the custody of 
British authority, but Wheaton replied that O’Donoghue had been 
charged with violation of the neutrality laws of the United States, 
and that the defendant was in the custody of the civil power, subject 
to extradition should Canada wish his return. 

Following some further formalities back and forth, there was 
genuine relief on all sides that O'Donoghue and his associates had been 
rendered harmless. 

The tempest which had swept the Red River Valley died away. 
The Fenian leaders were acquitted on a slight technicality, and be- 
coming discouraged by their failures, dispersed— “‘unwept, un- 
honoured and unsung’. 

Though the fact was clearly established that Lieutenant-Governor 
Archibald had no authority to pardon offenders, however momentous 
and peculiar the circumstances, the Queen, soon afterwards, created 
him a Companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, and his 
ability and talent were recognized in various other ways by his country. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies in London forwarded a 
dispatch to the Governor General, stating that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment learned ‘‘with the highest satisfaction that the appeal to defend 
the frontier was so promptly and loyally responded to”. 


A New Era Dawns 


The Red River Settlement was now abreast of the times. The 
descendants of the Selkirk settlers, always implicitly loyal to the 
sovereign power, had passively enough witnessed a premature advance 
by outsiders upon their colony, but had exercised rare discretion, 
whereas the Métis, the predominant clement, had been prompted by 
a jealous patriotism to defend their inherent rights by the most drastic 
means; had undertaken by strong-arm methods to meet an unrighteous 
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inroad, as they saw it, upon their native heritage. But despite resist- 
ance, Canada’s westward push had definitely succeeded. A virgin 
domain, newly-acquired under constitutional law, was open to the 
world. The curtain was lifted upon an immense land of promise. The 
disrupted settlement on the banks of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers 
had been transformed from a mere cluster of quiet, unassuming people 
in humble frontier abodes to a feverish and ambitious point of entry 
comprising all manner of people and habitations—a ‘‘jumping-off 
place’’ to the almost unrevealed potentialities of the farther West. 
In the very midriff of the continent, where early voyageurs and fur 
brigades, passing up the Red River from Lake Winnipeg, had turned 
westward by the mouth of the Assiniboine, where La Vérendrye and 
his following had long ago erected their little outpost of Fort Rouge, 
where the pioneers of the water trails had emerged from a land of 
rock and forest to scan the beckoning regions of the prairies, modern 
life, organized, legally equipped, signed, sealed and delivered had 
entrenched itself. A revolutionary way of life had reached the frontier. 
The initial conquests of the wilderness, the usages of a feudal age, the 
stirring days of high adventure, the years when fur held sway, were 
fading into the limbo of the past. Rupert’s Land had yielded to the 
new. The call of the West had sounded! 


Riel Paid Off 


While Archbishop Taché was in Ottawa, Prime Minister Mac- 
donald conferred with him regarding the disturbing Louis Riel, and it 
was decided that steps should be taken to prevail upon the erstwhile 
insurrectionist leader to leave the country. A sum of money was 
bestowed upon the prelate to defray Riel’s expenses in that regard, 
but the amount being considered insufficient, Donald A. Smith added 
to it, upon Governor Archibald guaranteeing to reimburse him. The 
additional amount was assumed by the Canadian Government some 
time after. 

Most of the Métis were disinclined to face the new conditions, 
and many moved far to the west, nearer the receding buffalo herds, 
chiefly to the settlements of their kindred on the lower South Saskat- 
chewan River. 


Steps For The Maintenance Of Law And Order 


The time had come for the establishment of law and order on the 
Western plains. Tidings continued to flow eastward to show that 
lawless adventurers were debauching the natives as a means to an ap- 
palling reign of robbery. Tribes were being inflamed against tribes, 
Indians against whites. Prompt official action was imperative, and 
the new conquest called for precautionary and courageous planning. 
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_At this time, the American frontier directly south of the Canadian 
plains displayed a diametrically marked contrast in the field of Indian 
trade. In the south, brazen defiance of civilized amenities found ready 
tolerance. Often, as against the ethics followed by trading interests in 
the north, methods took the form of ghastly inhumanities. Along the 
Missouri River, frontier heroes, fortune-hunting outcasts of both 
sexes, expungers of the law, side-armed sheriffs, desperadoes, murder- 
ers and degenerates, in short, a majority of the white population, 
constituted a blunt and bloody spearhead that had sunk deeply into 
the vitals of the West. Concurrently, a long and uncompromising 
campaign waged by the United States Government in an attempt to 
subdue the Indians of the trans-Mississippi was in full swing. The 
only Indians deemed worthy of consideration were generally conceded 
to be dead ones. Shady characters with loose gun habits and callous 
insensibilities were commonplace. But, be it said, not all the good 
men belonged to the Canadian side, nor all the bad to the American. 

The frontier settlement of Fort Benton on the upper Missouri, 
about 100 miles below the Canadian border, had grown to be a rough- 
and-tumble slattern of a place, a rendezvous for the evil, the indifferent, 
and in the minority, the untainted precursors of organized settlement. 
Formerly a stronghold of the American Fur Company, now an un- 
governed, unshackled supply point at the head of steamboat naviga- 
tion, the place had fallen to a group of free traders who, recognizing 
no international boundary, fostered a reign of outlawry that was 
spreading ominously across the south-western portion of the Canadian 
West. 

It was known that the widely-reputed terrors of the northern 
plains—the Blackfoot proper, the Bloods and the Peigans, with their 
allies the Sarcees—were strictly averse to encroachment. But despite 
their inherent antagonism against all intrusion, these Indians were 
now being systematically victimized from the south by lead and liquid 
poison. Buffalo robes were the El Dorado. Less-sought skins of other 
animals, and even the persons of young squaws, were not despised by 
the Benton traders, while the small wiry horses of the Indians, procur- 
able by fair means or foul, held variable values. For all of which, 
simple commodities—blankets, antiquated firearms, trinkets, tobacco, 
and such—were traded to the redmen. But gunpowder and liquor 
held the stage. In open defiance of the laws of Canada and the United 
States, brigandage straddled and controlled the unmarked international 
border. Rum-running, bare-faced robbery, unprovoked bloodshed were 
the common residues of an uninterrupted free license—a condition 
which portended utter ruination of Canada’s Western Indians. 


The International Boundary Commission 


Early in 1872, arrangements were completed for locating and 
Peng che international boundary, which followed the 49th parallel, 
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as agreed upon by the British and the United States in 1846.. Under the 
titles of ‘Her Majesty’s North American Boundary Commission’’ and 
“United States Northern Boundary Commission’’, a dual organization 
was set in motion for the purpose. The Canadian commissioner was 
Capt. D. R. Cameron, R.A., who had accompanied William Mc- 
Dougall to the Red River in 1869, and who in 1870 had been chosen 
as commandant of a proposed Western police force which had not 
materialized. 

A company of Royal Engineers was detailed to serve in various 
Capacities, and occupational positions were filled by nearly 300 young 
Canadians and “‘Old Countrymen’’. A corps of mounted scouts, com- 
posed chiefly of halfbreeds, was organized to serve under William 
Hallet, a famous Scotch Métis who had been a prisoner at Fort Garry, 
but who soon was forced to give up the task owing to poor health 
brought on by ill-treatment on that occasion. The United States 
commission employed about 250 civilians, under Archibald Campbell 
who had been a commissioner in the earlier survey of the British 
Columbia-United States line. Two troops of the 7th Cavalry, with a 
company of the 20th Infantry in 1872-73 and of the 6th Infantry in 
1874, all under Major Marcus A. Reno, acted as escort. Field work 
commenced in September, 1872, and by pre-arrangement the line was 
run eastward from the Red River to the Lake of the Woods, mostly 
by the British party. The winter that set in was exceptionally severe, 
and the hardships were extreme. The following summer saw the task 
being pushed towards the Rocky Mountains. The quartermaster of 
the Canadian commission, Capt. Lawrence Herchmer, late 15th 
Regiment, had his hands full keeping the scattered working parties 
replenished from the main depot on the Red River, where on the west 
bank, north of the international boundary, not far from the Hudson's 
Bay Company post of Fort Pembina, commodious buildings named Fort 
Dufferin, after the Earl of Dufferin, the succeeding governor general, had 
been erected for the purpose. Nearby on either side of the river was the 
village of Emerson, at that time known both as North Pembina and 
West Lynne. Just south of the border was the United States army post, 
also called Fort Pembina, which became headquarters of the United 
States commission. 


Further Reconnaissance 


Meanwhile, in 1872, the Dominion Government had sent Col. 
P. Robertson-Ross, commanding officer of the Canadian Militia, to 
reconnoitre and obtain further information about the Western country. 
He reported that a large military force was not required, but that the 
presence of a certain force would provide safety, prevent bloodshed 
and preserve order. He ascertained that some prejudice existed among 
the Indians against the colour of the uniform worn by the men of 
Wolseley’s rifle battalions which had been stationed at Fort Garry. 
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“Who are those soldiers at Red River wearing dark clothes?’’ the 
Indians had asked. ‘Our old brothers who formerly lived there (mean- 
ing H.M. 6th Regiment of Foot, at Fort Garry in 1846-48) wore red 
coats. 

They were emphatic in stating that the soldiers of the Great 
Mother who wore red coats were their friends, and the militia com- 
mander pressed upon the authorities the importance of the time- 
honoured British scarlet. It would gain the respect of the Indians as 
nothing else could. 

Robertson-Ross passed through the country bordering the North 
Saskatchewan and that occupied by the Blackfoot, crossed the moun- 
tains by the North Kootenay Pass, and continued to the Pacific. He 
drew official attention to the fact that there was no security on the 
plains for life or property beyond what people could do for themselves. 
He was told at the trading-posts that unless a military force was 
provided, serious trouble could be expected. He stated that there was 
no law enforcement, and that even the most serious crimes were 
allowed to pass unpunished. Murder was committed with impunity. 
At Fort Whoop-Up, north of the international line, a party of American 
smugglers and traders was engaged in an extensive trade with the 
Indians, supplying them with firearms and whiskey. The danger 
resulting from this illicit traffic was great. The previous year, nearly 
100 Indians had been murdered in drunken brawls. Besides, they were 
being plundered constantly of their buffalo robes and furs. He recom- 
mended a customs-house on the Belly River (southern Alberta), with 
a military guard of about 150 soldiers. He claimed no time should 
be lost in establishing a chain of military posts from Manitoba to the 
Rocky Mountains. Among the locations he suggested was one in the 
Porcupine Hills, near the Rockies, to keep watch upon the internation- 
al boundary. He advised ‘‘one regiment of mounted riflemen, 550 
strong, divided into companies of 50, as sufficient to support the gov- 
ernment in establishing law and order, preserving the peace of the 
North-West Territories and affording protection to the surveyors, 
contractors and railway labourers about to undertake the great work 
of constructing the Dominion Pacific Railway.’’ He recommended 
posts at seven points. 

This year (1872) saw the establishment in Winnipeg of a branch 
of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, the first chartered bank in the 
West, and the Manitoba Free Press appeared as a weekly, destined to 
become one of the leading daily newspapers from coast to coast. 

On December 2, Alexander Morris, an esteemed citizen of Toronto, 
was appointed licutenant-governor of Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories in succession to Francis Goodschall Johnson of Montreal, 
who had held the post temporarily from April 9 upon the retirement 
of the Hon. A. G. Archibald. 
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A Mounted Constabulary Again Mooted 


Following the recent upheavals, the straggling settlement and 
village at the forks of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers had begun to 
experience a hitherto unknown prominence and prosperity. Here was 
the main gateway to a vast, new country, to a territorial acquisition 
and a national destiny of which, generally speaking, Canada had but 
a vague consciousness. In official circles at Ottawa, close attention 
was being given to the struggle between civilization and savagery on 
the American plains, and it had become well recognized that there 
could be no safe settlement of the new realm until the nomadic life of 
the horse Indians who roamed the grasslands, and the activities of the 
liquor smugglers who preyed upon them, had been curtailed. 

British Columbia, the ‘‘Pacific Coast’’, with a history of its own 
affected by its own conditions and its own autonomous government, 
lay beyond the Rocky Mountains, little influenced by the high plains 
of the Indian country stretching between the Red River and the Rock- 
ies, and to which the terms “‘The West’ and ‘“The North-West”’ 
commonly applied. 

Capt. Louis Frasse, who had succeeded to the command of the 
Manitoba Provincial Police, had entered upon a practical study of 
conditions existing in the West, and had prepared a plan for the 
organization, equipment and distribution of a mounted constabulary. 
This was submitted to Sir John A. Macdonald, the Canadian Prime 
Minister, who found it to be a valuable addition to what had already 
been gathered on the subject. 


CHAPTER il 


1873 
BIRTH OF THE NORTH-WEST MOUNTED POLICE 


Legislation 


TTAWA was stirred by the prospect of a greater Canada. 
A new era had dawned; expansion and unity had become 
a foremost topic. Not only was the added territory in 
the West of the utmost importance commercially, but a 
call to adventure had sounded. Government circles were 
besieged for information bearing upon the far-off region of the prairies. 

The federal administration had from time to time contemplated 
the plan of 1870—to patrol the Western frontier with a small number 
of mounted men. But in view of the reports made by Butler, Robertson- 
Ross and others, 1t was felt that much more would be required than had 
at first been conceived. Something more comprehensive was essential. 
An adequate application of the law, without show of aggression, was 
the primary requisite. This had been particularly impressed upon 
Ottawa by Lieutenant-Governor Archibald of Manitoba and subse- 
quently by Lieut.-Gov. Alexander Morris. 

On March 31, 1873, Dr. (later Sir) John Schultz, who had been 
elected two years previously to the Dominion Parliament for the 
Manitoba constituency of Lisgar (approximately the old Selkirk 
Settlement), asked for copies of all correspondence relating to cond1- 
ions in the West. He drew attention to the Imperial proclamation of 
July 15, 1870, which added Rupert’s Land and the North-West Terri- 
tories to Canada and pledged the Dominion to care for and protect the 
thousands of Indians involved. In the nature of a warning, he pointed 
to the state of war and pillage prevailing south of the international 
boundary. | 

Other members took up the subject; one attributed the unrest 
among the Indians to the recent transfer of government from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; another hinted that the Americans hada 
covetous eye upon the North-West; another that most of the trouble 
could be laid to American whiskey traders from the Missouri River. 
There were soldiers at Fort Garry ready to be sent to any part of the 
country at short notice; there were hundreds of men employed on the 
boundary survey who could render assistance. Was it the intention of 
the government to send a special force of mounted men to Manitoba? 
The same question was asked in the Senate. 
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On April 28, Prime Minister Macdonald gave notice in the 
Commons of a proposed bill ‘‘Respecting the Administration of Justice 
and for the Establishment of a Police Force in the North-West Terr1- 
tories’. This was communicated to His Excellency the Governor 
General and recommended to the consideration of the House. The 
day following the presentation of the bill, a despoiling invasion 
from Montana culminated in an outburst of almost unprecedented 
frontier depravity. On Battle Creek in the far-off Cypress Hills 
(Southern Saskatchewan), primordial man had been suddenly con- 
fronted by a wave of civilization gone viciously degenerate. Bloodlust 
and liquor had combined to wipe out a hapless band of inoffensive 
Indians wrongfully accused of stealing horses; wholesale murder on 
the part of one of the Missouri River gangs had reached an appalling 
climax on Canadian soil! 

The Indian agent on the Milk River reservation near Fort Peck 
on the Missouri reported the outrage to his department, with the names 
of some of the perpetrators. Soon afterwards the Helena (Montana) 
Herald published an approximately correct account, giving more 
names. Upon the Secretary of State at Washington reporting the 
matter to Sir Edward Thornton, the British Ambassador, the latter 
communicated with the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dufferin, Governor 
General of Canada, who referred it to the Privy Council. 

The story of the massacre was substantiated by statements of 
two prominent plainsmen, which were forwarded by Lieut.-Gov. 
Alexander Morris of Manitoba. Edward McKay of Fort Qu’Appelle 
stated: ‘I take it to be my duty, being a friend of the Indians and a 
loyal British subject, to report to you what has happened this summer 
at Cypress Hills. In the first part of May there was a party of Crees and 
Saulteaux Indians started from the south branch of the Saskatchewan 
to steal horses from the Blackfoot who were living in the Missouri 
district. By mistake they took some American horses. A party of 
Americans was immediately organized, and when on the trail of their 
horses, they came to Cypress Hills where there were some of their 
countrymen selling liquor to the Assiniboines. They camped there all 
that night, the Indians being made drunk by the traders, were noisy 
and troublesome. They (the horse hunters) being enraged at the loss 
of their horses, and encouraged by the traders to help them, fell on the 
unprepared Indians and killed 22 men, women and children, besides 
burning all their effects and killing their animals. Naked and starved 
the remainder travelled for four days, when they fell in with a camp 
of Crees, who, pitying their bad condition, subscribed and supplied 
them with necessaries. The Americans in the meantime packed up 
their traps and left. The reason why I write you this, is to see if 
nothing can be done to put law in force there, as there are a great many 
of us loyal men would help to keep law and order if we had the 
government to help us. The Americans referred to above are the same 
who came over and established a post on the Cypress Hills. My 
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information given above, was obtained from the wounded men with 
whom I conversed, and from The Conjuring Old Man, one of their 
chiefs, and from his son who had been in the fight. They also said that 
the Indians were made drunk by the Americans before they were 
attacked by the latter. The Indians did not, at the time, believe that 
the Americans would attack them, and made no effort to escape. After 
the attack the Americans retreated towards Benton. Seventeen Indians 
(men, women and children) were killed at the first attack, and five 
dead bodies were found afterwards in another place.”’ 

Narcisse Lacerte of St. Norbert, Manitoba, in a sworn statement 
gave a concise and more correct account of the massacre: ‘About the 
middle of the month of May last, I was travelling in the North-West 
Territories and hunting there. I arrived at Cypress Hills, where I was 
informed that a certain number of Indians of the Assiniboine tribe, 
had been murdered by some Americans five or six days before. Those 
who gave me this information were some Métis who were present 
when these Indians had been assassinated. I saw with mine own eyes 
the dead bodies of five Indians killed and of a sixth who died in my 
presence. The dead whom I saw were two old men, one young man, 
one woman and one little child. I saw also a woman who had been 
wounded in the same massacre and expired 1n my presence. Some 
Métis, who were with me, went into a neighbouring wood and re- 
ported that they had seen a certain number of dead Indians who had 
been slain in the same affray. After this I learnt that a certain number 
of Americans had come to the place in search of horses which had been 
stolen by some other Indians. These Americans came from Benton. 
After the massacre, the Indians who had been spared then fled, and I 
saw the camp where they had been attacked.” , 

Subsequently, the Secretary of State at Washington arranged with 
the United States Department of Justice and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to co-operate with and assist the Canadian authorities 
to the fullest extent in effecting the arrest of the guilty parties. _ 

As news of the ‘‘Cypress Hills Massacre’’ spread, indignation 
flared on the front pages of the Eastern press, and when tidings were 
received that warned of possible further bloodshed in widely separated 
parts of the Canadian West, arrangements for the guardianship of the 
far-flung territorial acquisition were speeded up. 


A Métis-Indian Plot 


The resentment of the Métis caused by the bargain between the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and Canada for the surrender of the Western 
country had not wholly subsided with the setting up of a provincial 
government at Fort Garry. Inflammatory stories carried to the plains 
by the Métis who had left the Red River following Wolseley’s coming, 
stories bearing real or imaginary grievances, had circulated widely, 
until it became noised about that a conspiracy which embroiled the 
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Sioux of the Missouri was afoot, having for its ultimate purpose the 
expulsion of all white people from the country. It was even hinted 
that the abortive Fenian raid upon Manitoba in the autumn of 1871 
had been closely linked with such a plot. 

It was known that the Sioux, pressed as they were by the U.S. 
military, had for some time turned their attention towards British 
soil. That they had not migrated northward in large numbers was due 
to the superior fighting ability of the Métis, who were accustomed to 
guard their hunting-grounds against all concerted invasion. Also, 
the Crees and Saulteaux north of the border were hereditary enemies of 
the Sioux. But driven to extremes by a sense of outrage rankling in 
their breasts, a number of the Métis had made overtures of alliance 
with the Sioux, and the plan had received favourable consideration. 
With the possible added assistance of the Assiniboines, who were 
tribal relatives of the Sioux, the disgruntled and audacious Métis 
frequenting the country of the Qu’ Appelle Lakes envisaged the seizure 
by them and the Sioux of the trading-posts of Fort Qu’ Appelle and 
Fort Ellice, the wiping out of the settlements of Portage la Prairie 
and Red River, and the capture of Fort Garry. Rumour had it that 
many American traders along the border were in sympathy with the 
scheme. 

Every Cree and Saulteau chief whose following traded at Qu’- 
Appelle or Ellice had received a present of tobacco from the Sioux to 
smoke in council while pondering participation in the general intrigue; 
but the Crees declined to take part in the alliance, while the Saulteaux 
strongly resented any intrusion upon their accustomed buffalo range— 
already woefully depleted. Nevertheless, the movement had gained 
strength. 

The Teton division of the Sioux, comprising those who lived on 
the open plains and hunted the buffalo, sent word that they would 
send a strong delegation northward to arrange for their people to 
trade at Fort Qu’Appelle. This met with rebuff from those in charge 
of the trading-post. Such a visit, the Sioux were told, would be one 
of danger to themselves. But boasting that they were not afraid of 
any opposition, the Tetons replied through a Métis messenger that 
they were coming nevertheless. 

As for the local Saulteaux, they had always resented the coming 
of the Sioux refugees from the ‘‘Minnesota Massacre’’ of 1862, a 
number of whom had settled on the Assiniboine under Chiefs White 
Cap and Standing Buffalo. Indeed, several clashes had been narrowly 
averted. Much less would an invasion under a more formidable leader 
such as the notorious Sitting Bull be tolerated. 

Before the Teton delegation arrived, Fort Qu’ Appelle was put in 
a state of defense, and some well-disposed Métis were sent out to 
escort the Sioux visitors to their destination, ascertain their attitude, 
and assist in guarding the Hudson’s Bay Company’s property should 
that become necessary. Meantime, the Saulteaux prepared for war. 
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The Sioux spokesmen cleverly reviewed old history to show that 
they had been the friends of the British against the Americans. They 
displayed medals presented to them by King George III, and spoke 
of overtures made to them by the Earl of Selkirk many years before, 
with a view to secking assistance from them against the North West 
Company. The insistent applicants, however, were given small en- 
couragement; they were told to make peace with the Americans, who 
could supply them with all the goods they needed. Finally, when the 
Sioux demand was bluntly refused, the ambitious plan came to naught. 
But the need of constituted authority and law enforcement on the 
Western plains had again been emphasized. 


The Mounted Police Act Introduced 


May 23, 1873, was one of those bewitching days that with the 
approach of summer shed their vagaries along the Ottawa Valley. 
On ‘‘Parliament Hill’’, 2,000 miles distant from the recent blood- 
letting among the Assiniboines on Battle Creek, a temporary calm had 
settled upon the legislative chamber of the Commons. Within the last 
several weeks there had been some acrimonious and _ politically- 
prophetic tilting over the engrossing topic of the proposed transcon- 
tinental railway, but the work of the House had fallen into humdrum 
routine. The Treasury benches were full as for a special occasion; pages 
flitted here and there with notes. Then members of Parliament rose 
quietly to attention as His Excellency, the Earl of Dufferin, approached 
with dignified tread and took the Chair. 

Under the Royal Assent, on that peaceful afternoon, the North- 
West Mounted Police became a living, sentient organism (36 Victoria, 
hap. 35). 

That same day an Act was assented to that provided for the enact- 
ment of laws in the North-West Territories by a heutenant-governor- 
in-council, not inconsistent with any Act of the Parliament of Canada. 
This Act was to come into force on November 1, 1873. 

The original intention was to call the proposed law-enforcement 
body ‘Mounted Rifles’, but hearing this, alarmists in the United 
States spread the story that Canada was organizing an armed force to 
patrol the international boundary. Telegrams telling of a disturbed 
state of mind in official Washington reached Ottawa. Newspapers 
asked on what grounds Canada was planning such a warlike expedi- 
tion. Criticisms ran high, but eventually a confused apology was sent 
to Ottawa from Washington. Meantime, Prime Minister Macdonald 
called for the official draft of the Act, and drawing his pen through 
feeiwords “Mounted Rifles’, substituted the words “Mounted 
Police’ . . . 

The Act by which the Mounted Police came into being authorized 
the appointment of one or more suitable persons as stipendiary magis- 
fetes within the North-West Territories, ‘to hear and determine, 
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in a summary way and without the intervention of a jury, any charge 
against any person or persons for larceny, theft, embezzlement, aggra- 
vated assault and related offences’’. Convicted persons who received 
penitentiary sentences were to be committed to a small penitentiary in 
Manitoba, at that time occupying a portion of the Stone Fort or Lower 
Fort Garry. Where jails were not available, custody of those receiving 
jail terms was to be in the hands of the police. Whenever any officer 
designated for duty under any Act of the Parliament of Canada in 
force in the North-West Territories, might not be available, the 
licutenant-governor-in-council could appoint another person or officer. 

The commanding officer of the Mounted Police was to be given 
authority to appoint constables and sub-constables as he might think 
proper, not exceeding, on the whole, 300 men, such number thereof to 
be mounted as the governor-in-council might direct. One superinten- 
dent was to be appointed for each division of the Force. There were 
to be inspectors and sub-inspectors. 

No person was to be appointed to the police force unless of ‘‘sound 
constitution, able to ride, active and able-bodied, of good character 
and between the ages of 18 and 40 years; nor unless able to read and 
write either the English or French language’. | 

The oath of allegiance and the following oath of officers were to 
be taken: “I, ..... ., solemnly swear that F will taithiily ean 
gently and impartially execute and perform the duties and office 
of... .. . in the Police Force of the North-West Territories, and 
will well and truly obey and perform all lawful orders or instructions 
which I shall receive as such. . . . . . without fear, favour or affec- 
tion of or towards any person or party whomsoever. So help me God.”’ 

The commissioner and the superintendents were to be ex officio 
justices of the peace; and every constable and sub-constable could 
exercise his duties in and for the whole of the North-West Territories. 
Every constable and sub-constable was to serve for a period of three 
years. 

A free grant not exceeding 160 acres, from lands of the Dominion 
in the Province of Manitoba or the North-West Territories, was to 
be given to any constable or sub-constable who at the expiration of 
three years’ continuous service might be certified by the commissioner 
as having conducted himself satisfactorily and performed his duties 
efficiently. 

The governor-in-council was to appoint the place at which the 
headquarters of the Force would from time to time be kept. Such was 
to embrace the office of the commissioner, and the same could be placed 
in any part of the North-West Territories or the Province of Manitoba. 

The duties of the Force were to cover all duties which might be 
assigned to constables in the preservation of peace, the prevention of 
crime and offences against the laws and ordinances in force, the appre- 
hension of criminals and offenders, the attendance upon court officers 
when required, the execution of warrants and the performance of all 
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duties related thereto, the escort and conveyance of prisoners or 
lunatics to places of punishment or confinement, and the performance 
of all duties assigned under the authority of the Act, with all the 
powers, authority, protection and privileges which any constable 
might be clothed with under the law. 

The governor-in-council might, from time to time, make rules 
and regulations to regulate the strength of the Force, not exceeding 
the number of 300 men as provided; prescribe the number of mounted 
men; regulate and prescribe the clothing, arms, training and discipline 
of the Force; regulate and prescribe the duties and authorities of the 
commissioner and superintendents of the Force, and the places at or 
near which the Force or any part thereof might, from time to time, 
be stationed; regulate generally all such matters and things pertaining 
to good government as well as the discipline and guidance of the Force. 
Penalties for contravention of rules and regulations were provided. 

Sums to be paid annually to the commissioner, superintendents 
and other officers were to be fixed by the governor-in-council, depend- 
ing largely on the number of constables and sub-constables actually 
organized and enrolled, and the responsibility attaching to their 
positions respectively and the nature of the duty or service and amount 
of labour devolving upon them. The initial rates of pay were to be as 
follows: 


Warm loner MOtCxCeculi., a gniecans aan nen: Sonnets ake $2,600, 
PInERIOI@eSS EAI. cou heath OR aie ee eee ie $2,000. 
Paciesupcrintcident, not excecding 214.22. , Secnew et ete ee ns $1,400, 
BAG UN COS EINVAL seh te uae ft Seno Oe ae $1,000. 
Ee masters Ot CxCCCQING = 26 os s. -hblex a tant eda ceo wee $ 900. 
Puactermaster, NOt EXCECCING. ci6..2 i. ceuiee vt we ee ne ees $ 500. 
Paymaster, if acting also as Quartermaster....................... $1,400. 
DPPPEOH NOL EXCECHING is san nau abaders tate ee $1,400, 
ROMO eSShE Alle. aie iss eke hoop eee eae $1,000. 
Wererinary Stfecon, not exceeding... 4. .e sw ovine $ 600, 
PMP CSS TN Allie. c's tvs Ginte oo Oo ei Be eer ee ole $ 400. 


Each constable was to be paid not more than $1.00, and each 
sub-constable not more than 75 cents per day. | 

Authority was provided to engage any person or veterinary to 
perform the duties of surgeon or veterinary surgeon in licu of the 
appointment of such officers, with reasonable and proper remuneration 
for the services so rendered. . . 

The governor-in-council was authorized to regulate and prescribe 
from time to time the amounts to be paid for the purchase of horses, 
vehicles, harness, saddlery, clothing, arms and accoutrements, or 
other necessary articles, also for travelling expenses, rations, boarding, 
billeting and forage for the horses. 

The Department of Justice was to have the control and manage- 
ment of the Force and all matters connected therewith; but the gover- 
nor-in-council could, at any time, order the same to be transferred to 


any other department of the Civil Service of Canada. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick White C.M.G. First Comptroller of the Force 
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Arrangements could be made with the Government of Manitoba 
for the use or employment of the Force, in aiding the administration 
of justice in that province and carrying into effect the laws thereof. 


General Aspect And Duties Of The N.W.M.P. 


The Force was to be a civil one under military discipline. The 
Prime Minister had stated that he wanted as “‘little gold lace, fuss and 
feathers as possible’’ in the North-West Mounted Police. He did not 
want a crack cavalry regiment, but an efficient police force for the en- 
forcement of law and order in a rough and ready country. The out- 
standing objectives were: to stop the liquor traffic among the Indians 
by whites, to gain the respect and confidence of the Indians, to teach 
them respect for the law while acquainting them with the great 
changes pending, to break them of many of their old practices by tact 
and patience, to collect customs dues and to perform all duties such 
as a police force might be called upon to carry out. 


Proposed Organization 


By recommendation of the Prime Minister, who was also Minister 
of Justice, further details were passed by an order-in-council on August 
20, 1873, and from that time forward the requirements were met as 
they appeared. | | | 

Constables, in addition to their pay, were to receive rations, 
lodging accommodation, medical attendance and such clothing as 
might be ascribed by order-in-council. 

It became a stipulation that there should be a chief constable to 
rank as sergeant-major, and for every ten men a constable to rank as 
sergeant or corporal as ordered by the commissioner; also that a con- 
stable should be appointed to do duty as paymaster and quartermaster 
sergeant. The remaining men of the Force were to be styled sub- 
constables, from whom the most deserving and intelligent would be 


selected and promoted when circumstances required a larger number of 


constables acting. . 
Sufficient horses were to be provided to mount all the commis- 


Bed officers and at least one half of the Force. Ihe number of horses 
necessary was to be regulated from time to time by order-in-council. 


Frederick White — Organizer 


Frederick White of the staff of the Department of Justice efici- 
ently handled a large part of the clerical ground-work in connection 
with the organization. Coming to Canada from England while still 
in his teens, he had worked for several years in the offices of the 
Grand Trunk Railway at Montreal, and was destined to round out 
45 years in the service of the Canadian Government. 
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“Fred’’ White, as he became familiarly known throughout the 
Force, became a clerk, first in the Department of Justice and later in 
the office of the North-West Mounted Police Branch of the Department 
of Secretary of State (August 21, 1876) after the administration of the 
Force had been transferred to that department. In 1878 he attained 
the rank of chief clerk. Possessed of a warm and friendly, yet withal a 
highly efficient, personality, he soon got on a ‘‘first-name”’ basis. In 
1880 he became Sir John A. Macdonald's private secretary, and on 
July 1, that year, was appointed “‘Comptroller General”’ of the Force 
in addition to his post as chief clerk. In 1883 he became a deputy 
minister. He received a military training, reaching the rank of captain 
in the Governor General's Foot Guards. In 1901, upon the organiza- 
tion of the overseas contingents for South Africa, he received the rank 
of honorary lieutenant-colonel for his valuable services, and in 1902 
was created a Companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
‘Much of the credit due the N.W.M.P. in its formative years, and subse- 
quently, could be attributed to Lieutenant-Colonel White. As Comp- 
troller, he held that responsible office for 24 years, involving the 
practical governorship of the unorganized North-West. 


First Uniform 


The prescribed uniform of the Force was calculated to represent 
British traditions and symbolize British principles. In his report of 
his western reconnaissance in 1872, Colonel Robertson-Ross had 
stressed the importance of the red coat. Among the Indians the 
impression had long existed that men wearing red could be trusted 
implicitly. 

In itself the red coat was a tradition. Stories handed down 
related how red-coated white warriors fought side by side with, and 
acted honestly towards, their dusky allies. For something like 300 
years the British had used scarlet as an outstanding feature of their 
military uniforms. It was the most conspicuous colour used in the 
colonial campaigns, and came to America about the beginning of the 
18th century. Sensibly and fortunately therefore, the first uniform of 
the North-West Mounted Police followed that of the British dragoons, 
as far as colour was concerned. And that in great measure was to be 
one of the secrets of Mounted Police success in dealing with the Indians 
of the Western plains. To the Indian the red coat meant honesty, 
fairness, courage, square dealing. 

The first uniform of the North-West Mounted Police, with a few 
variations in minor details, comprised the following: 

Jacket or Tunic: Scarlet cloth Norfolk-type jacket, as used in the 
Imperial army for many years after the Crimean War, without facings 
or trimmings, with open, roll collar, two breast pockets, two skirt 
pockets lined with heavy moleskin, and belt loops. Officers’ uniforms 
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differed only from those of non-commissioned officers and men in the 
addition of a light edging of gold lace to the “frock’’—long-skirted 
coat not cut away in front—and the wearing of military rank badges; 
but there was no definite uniform for officers. The undress uniform 
consisted of a scarlet patrol jacket trimmed with gold braid. Even- 
tually, a tunic shape was adopted—a close-fitting short coat—and a 
Hussar (13th), full-dress uniform for officers was prescribed. Belts 
were to be richly gold-embroidered and accompanied by sword, 
sabretache and cross-belt. Subsequently, the Force felt its way in the 
matter of dress, and there were to be many changes from a heavy 
dragoon type to the unique and splendidly-adapted uniform of later 
years. , 

Breeches (pantaloons) and trousers: Breeches of Bedford cord, steel 
grey or flesh-coloured (not blue). Blue cloth, or corduroy trousers 
Cong), with double white stripes down the outside seams. Blue 
overalls for fatigue duties. 

Cloak, greatcoat, or cape: Dark blue or grey, lined with scarlet. 
English cavalry style. 

Helmet: Cork, dull white or grey, with chin strap; eventually to 
bear a brass spike and helmet plate. Puggree of yellowish, muslin- 
like material, wound several times around the helmet, the loose ends 
hanging behind. A helmet plume, varying in colour according to 
rank, was specified. 

Forage cap: Flat, round, blue-cloth “‘pill box’’ with white band 
and button; gold band for officers and sergeants. 

Fatigue jacket: Brown or white cotton or other material, with 
brass buttons, for rough work such as attending stables and fatigues. 

Footgear- Long brown boots or black Wellington top boots with 
spurs. . 

Sundries: White canvas haversack, white buckskin gauntlets, 
brown leather belt carrying revolver and carbine ammunition. 

Eventually the belt buckle, helmet plate and buttons were to bear 
a buffalo-head crest and the motto of the Force—Mazntzens le Droit. 

This dress underwent gradual and essential evolution to fit it for 
the utmost in efficiency. The white helmet, gauntlets, and the pill 
box, which served little purpose, were discarded some years later. 

The clothing for winter duty proved thoroughly serviceable and 
was destined to undergo little change. In general it consisted of a fur 
coat and cap, heavy mitts, moccasins and long woollen stockings. For 
a number of years the coat was to be of close-haired buffalo skin. 
‘Jack boots’ were out of the question 1n winter weather, as were also 
the dragoon gauntlets of white. Other necessary articles were added in 
course of time, especially in keeping with the best and most serviceable 
equipment used by travellers in the various portions of the country to 
which the work of the Force extended. 
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First Equipment 


With the organization of the Force, the folowing equipment was 
adopted : 

Saddle: ‘Universal’, British Army pattern. This saddle was 
discarded later for the more practical ‘California Stock Saddle’’. The 
Universal was complete with bridle, saddle-wallets, carbine sling and 
bucket. 

Carbine: Short Snider-Enfield, usually carried in the saddle bucket 
i feat ot right les 

Sidearm: Deane and Adams revolver, long model, in holster on 
leit sides 

Lances: A special troop, organized temporarily for the purpose, 
carried lances during a part of the march westward in 1874, in order 
to impress the Indians. Years later lances were used, with guidons, 
at musical-ride exhibitions. 

Flint and steel: Neatly every man ‘carried flint and, stecls im mis 
“fire-bag’’ during the early days of the Force, but these articles were 
not ‘‘issued”’. 

Field guns: Two 9-pounder M.L. Cmuzzle-loading) field guns and 


two brass mortars were provided. 


Activities Begun 


There was some unavoidable delay in organizing the Force owing 
to the question of expense. It was a strenuous period for the young 
Dominion. Military operations against Fenian raids from the United 
States, of which Manitoba had had a taste in 1871, had drawn heavily 
upon the Treasury; the international boundary was being surveyed; 
a tailway was being planned across the continent; the provinces of 
Manitoba and British Columbia were being organized. Revenue was 
limited and a severe trade depression prevailed. 

On August 27 (1873), in a memorandum to Council sit johumas 
Macdonald, as Minister of Justice, recommended that a police force 
in and for the North-West Territories be constituted forthwith in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. He suggested that it should 
consist of the fully authorized 300 men, exclusive of officers, divided 
into six divisions to be lettered from “‘A’’ to “‘F’’ consecutively; that 
a commissioner be appointed to the command, a superintendent for 
each division (to be styled ‘‘superintendent-and-inspector’’), two sub- 
inspectors for each division (to be styled “‘superintendent-and-sub- 
inspector’’), a paymaster, who would perform the duties of quarter- 
master, and a veterinary surgeon. The honorary rank of these officers 
he stipulated as: 


COMmMISsOner. 40, 2s. se ee Lieutenant-Colonel 
DUpErintendents -. 445/24 set Captain 
Subs [Ms pectOrss. Ak Nee ee Lieutenant 
Payinastet. to). % ne ee es eee Eso ity ede ea a 


Veterinary Surdeon. tes... ec ee Lieutenant 
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The recommendation provided for salaries to be fixed as follows: 


ReOMIMMSStOMEL? cee co ce me we ce oko s ca eas, $2,000. 
Superintendent-and-Inspector................. $1,400 
Superintendent-and-Sub-Inspector............. $1,000 
Paymaster acting as Quartermaster............ $1,400 
Pre ERI MAC YASUE PCO os hoc yeh sw del ve hes $ 500 


He recommended postponement in the appointment of a surgeon 
as the Force would be scattered in small parties over the North-West, 
and one surgeon at headquarters would be of little use. He considered 
it better to employ local medical men, where available, their salaries 
to be fixed as provided in the Act. 

In compliance with the recommendations, an order-in-council was 
issued on August 30 stipulating that the Force be constituted to consist 
of the suggested six divisions, embracing commissioned officers, non- 
commissioned officers and 300 men; local medical assistance to be 
utilized when needed. Authority was given to open recruiting, and 
Lieut.-Col. W. Osborne Smith, District Deputy Adjutant General, who 
at the time was in charge of Military District No. 10 (Manitoba), was 
appointed ‘‘acting commissioner’’. This appointment was purely a 
temporary measure. 

The temporary commissioner showed his fitness in supervising a 
large part of the preliminary details. He had come to Canada in 1856 
from service in the Crimea. In 1861 he organized and commanded the 
Victoria Rifles of Montreal. During the Fenian raids of 1866, he 
served on the Quebec frontier. In 1868 he was appointed a deputy 
adjutant general. He again served against the Fenians in 1870, and in 
1871 commanded a body of reinforcements sent west to Fort Garry. 
In 1872 he conducted further reinforcements to Manitoba, and was 
placed in charge of that military district. (On the outbreak of the 
North-West Rebellion in 1885, he raised the 91st Battalion of Win- 
nipeg, and commanded it during the campaign.) 

In organizing the Mounted Police it was decided to form no more 
than three divisions of 50 men each for the present. During the first 
few years, the divisions were more commonly termed “‘troops”’. 
Officers were appointed and instructed to proceed with recruiting in 
various areas: in the Maritimes, Supt.-and-Inspr. Charles F. Young, 
late of Her Majesty's 50th Foot, and Supt.-and-Sub.-Inspr. Ephrem A. 
Brisebois; in Quebec (Eastern Townships), Supt.-and-Inspr. William 
Winder; in Ontario, Supt.-and-Sub-Inspr. James Morrow Walsh, of 
the Prescott Troop of Cavalry, and Sgt.-Major Arthur Henry Gries- 
bach, late captain in the 15th Hussars and the Cape Mounted Rifles. 
The commissions to the first four officers mentioned were issued on 
September 25. Other officers subsequently commissioned were Supts.- 
and-Insprs. William Drummer Jarvis, late major in Her Majesty's 
12th Foot, Canadian Militia, who at the time was on a survey in the 
Saskatchewan country; James Farquharson Macleod, C.M.G., late 
assistant brigade-major, Wolseley expedition, who was authorized to 
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engage a number of men from Ontario west of Kingston; Jacob E. 
Carvell, a veteran of the American Civil War. John Breden was 
appointed a superintendent-and-sub-inspector, and Edmund Dalrymple 
Clark was given the office of paymaster and quartermaster. 

In addition to those engaged at various points, a number of recruits 
offered themselves at Ottawa and Toronto. All those accepted took 
the oath of allegiance and were medically examined by local doctors. 
They were to be sworn in and attested upon reaching Manitoba. 

Eventually all were assembled at Collingwood on Lake Huron, 
to which port the equipment and stores were being forwarded. Before 
sailing, each man received a few essential articles—haversack, knife, 
fork, spoon, tin plate, tin cup, towel, soap, greatcoat, straps and two 
blankets. Further equipment—tents, camp kettles, frying pans, chop- 
ping axes—were to be provided at the head of Lake Superior. No 
uniforms were to be worn en route. The journey westward, by water to 
the head of Lake Superior and beyond by the “‘Dawson Route’’, was 
to be made in several contingents or detachments. 

Approximately little more than 150 men comprised the strength 
of the Force thus far, but it was expected that some time-expired men 
from the garrison stationed at Fort Garry would be taken on. The 
military command under Major A. G. Irvine at Fort Garry had been 
considerably augmented by drafts from the East, and consisted of a 
battery of artillery, a battalion of infantry and a regimental staff, a 
total of 20 officers and 244 non-commissioned officers and men. 

On October 4, an advance party of one officer and 40 men in charge 
of supplies left Collingwood on the steamer Cumberland. 

On October 10, two officers and 62 men boarded the steamer 
Chicora at the same port and left in late afternoon. After a stormy 
passage, they arrived at Prince Arthur’s Landing (Port Arthur) and 
immediately left with the first group of wagons over the initial section 
of the Dawson Route, a distance of about 50 miles. Beyond lay a 
stretch of 385 miles of alternating rivers and lakes with many portages, 
and a final stretch of 110 miles by land—a total of 545 miles. This 
route was practically impossible to travel during the winter months. 

After dark on October 10, the second contingent of three officers 
and 53 men left Collingwood on the steamer Frances Smith. Twenty- 
eight militiamen, under Lieut. John Cotton were also on board, 
on their way to supply replacements to the garrison at Fort Garry. 

Comparatively fine weather favoured the first and second con- 
tingents through the entire overland journey between Lake Superior 
and the Red River, but the task was an arduous one, especially on the 
innumerable portages along the way, from Lake Shebandowan to 
Rainy River. Small tugs, scows and open boats which had been pro- 
vided facilitated the passage on the larger waterways. At the north- 
west angle of the Lake of the Woods, several carts were supplied for 
the last section of the road. St. Boniface, on the east side of the Red 
River, opposite Fort Garry, was reached on October 22. 
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_ The third contingent was less fortunate. The trip up Lake Supe- 
rior in the teeth of one of the worst storms known for years put many 
on the sick list. Seasickness attacked most of the travellers, and 
general relief was felt when Thunder Cape at the head of the lake was 
sighted. The 50-mile trail to Shebandowan was negotiated without 
incident, but from there on the weather turned cold with heavy snow- 
falls, which called for strenuous labour to reach Fort Frances, a 
Hudson's Bay post on Rainy Lake. After waiting three days for the 
expected steamer to turn up, passage through the Lake of the Woods 
was made. On the western shore a furious blizzard set in; the tents 
were thoroughly soaked, then frozen so hard they could not be un- 
packed. Several days were spent in reorganization, the men making 
the best of open bivouacs. The thermometer dropped to below zero, 
and a 20-mile march through deep snow was made in clothing better 
suited for summer than winter wear. Many of the men wore sacking 
or other cloth material on their feet rather than risk wet and frozen 
boots. A long tramp, aided by a few sleighs, ended a test of patience 
and fortitude that was to be remembered far down the years. A large 
part of the dunnage and equipment had to be left behind. 

After crossing the Red River with the aid of a scow ferry, the 
first two contingents had gone on some 20 miles by bobsleighs to the 
Stone Fort, or Lower Fort Garry, which had been leased from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and put in shape for the Force by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

Upon arrival at St. Boniface on a cold and stormy night, the third 
contingent was quartered in a large wooden shed, heated by a huge 
Carron stove. Straw had been thrown on the floor near the walls, and 
with an outside temperature of 40° below zero, all hands revelled in 
the comfort thus provided. The Red River had frozen over. The 
following morning, the Hon. James McKay of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature crossed the ice from Fort Garry with a number of halfbreeds, 
bringing cowhides and long ropes. All the duffle was loaded on the 
hides which were then hauled across. A fine hot breakfast awaited 
everybody at the Hudson's Bay Company's quarters. Teams and 
sleighs stood ready for the last lap to the Stone Fort. | 

On November 3, the enlistment oath, quoted below, was admin- 
istered by the temporary commissioner, Lieut.-Col. W. Osborne 
Smith. Each man was given a warrant bearing his name and rank. 
Actually, this was the day the North-West Mounted Police began. 

“We, whose names are herewith subscribed, declare that we have 
taken the Oath of Allegiance to the Sovereign, and we do hereby 
severally, voluntarily, agree, to and with the Commissioner of Police, 
to serve in the Mounted Police Force established for services in the 
North-West Territories, under the provisions of the Act of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, 36 Victoria, Chapter 35; that such service shall be for 
three years, and that we will not leave the Force, or withdraw from 
our duties unless dismissed or discharged therefrom, nor, after the 
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expiration of the said three years, until we shall have given six months’ 
notice in writing to the Commissioner. That during such service we 
will, well and faithfully, diligently, and impartially, execute and per- 
form such duties as may from time to time be allotted to us, and submit 
to such penalties as may at any time be imposed on us by law, and will 
well and truly obey and perform all lawful orders and instructions 
given to, or imposed on us; that we will take care of and protect all 
articles of public property which shall from time to time be entrusted 
to us, and make good all deficiencies and damages occurring to such 
property while in our possession or care, except through fair wear and 
tear, or unavoidable accident.’’ 

The first three to sign the roll, in the order given, were Arthur 
H. Griesbach, Percy R. Neale and Samuel Benfield Steele later Major- 
Gen. Sir Sam Steele). Steele witnessed Griesbach’s signature, and 
the latter witnessed the others. 


At Lower Fort Garry—The Stone Fort 


The recruits from Eastern Canada, and a few from Manitoba— 
the latter principally time-expired men from the local garrison—were 
soon comfortably quartered at the Stone Fort about 20 miles below 
the village of Winnipeg. Two large stables were being erected. 

This nucleus from which the North-West Mounted Police grew 
was not lacking 1n the variety of its make-up. The personnel embraced 
clerks, tradesmen, soldiers, farmers, telegraphers, sailors, gardeners, 
lumberjacks, professors, bakers, butchers, surveyors, university stu- 
dents and one bartender. Some had served in the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and the Canadian Artillery. . Service counted fromm the 
swearing-in in Manitoba. Supt. W. D. Jarvis of ““A’’ Troop, who 
was the senior superintendent, was placed in command. 

The uniforms, clothing, arms, accoutrements and stores failed to 
reach the Stone Fort until some time later. However, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Smith was able to supply fatigue (serge) uniforms, warm 
clothing and arms from the militia stores at Fort Garry. 

Native horses—bronchos—were purchased; drills and equitation 
commenced; there were instructions in police procedure. Riding-school 
exercises and squad drills occasionally gave place to a field day, for 
variaticn. Everything possible was done to prepare the men for the 
task ahead. Superintendent-and-Sub-Inspector Walsh was given. the 
duties of acting adjutant, riding master and acting veterinary surgeon. 
Sergeant-Major Griesbach, assisted by Sgt. J. H. Mclllree, took 
charge of discipline and instruction in foot-drill, both having had 
extensive experience. S/Sgt. Sam B. Steele was employed in equitation 
classes, ably assisted by Sgt. Robert Belcher and Sub-Cst. James T. 
Fullerton, both good men with horses. In forming the three troops, 
care was taken to equalize, as much as possible, the distribution of 
those having different religious persuasions and those coming from 
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different provinces. Men of various trades and skills were also dis- 
tributed evenly. There was a good quota of French Canadians. In 
off hours, skating on the Red River was the chief diversion. Sentry 
work proved to be a real test: the winter had set in early, and the 
mercury was seldom above zero. Occasionally dances were held in the 
neighbourhood, and the men eagerly participated. 


Lieutenant-Colonel George A. French—First Commissioner 


Meantime, by Order-in-Council of October 16, Lieut.-Col. George 
Arthur French, who had been seconded to the Canadian Militia 
from the Imperial Services on the withdrawal of British troops from 
Canada in 1871, was appointed Commissioner. 

Born at Roscommon, Ireland, in 1841, French served for a short 
time in the Royal Irish Constabulary, and in 1860, after attending 
Sandhurst and Woolwich, received a commission 1n the Royal Artil- 
lery. In Canada he was appointed “Inspector of Artillery and Warlike 
Stores’’ and Commandant of the School of Gunnery at Kingston, 
Ontario. Before coming to Canada, he served in the Maori War. He 
was a fine officer, but on occasion his sound military knowledge and 
attributes were prone to clash with political and civil phases of 
anadian life. 

Under Acting Adjutant Walsh, the following routine, as issued in 
General Orders, January 5 (1874), was observed at the Stone Fort 
during the winter of 1873-74: 
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Upon the arrival of Colonel French via the United States, organ- 
ization was speeded up. The Commissioner soon saw with SNE 
eye that 150 men would be inadequate. Making a thorough review ° 
requirements, he forwarded a report to the authorities at ue 
giving the number of officers and men thought to be ee and ee 
horses, transport and supplies required for the long and difficult marc 
across the plains with the coming of spring. 


f the Force (1873-1876) 
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Upon relinquishing temporary command, Lieut.-Col. W. Osborne 
Smith reported that he had been entirely satisfied with the deportment 
of the men, and the support he had received from the officers. He 
expressed his assurance that ‘‘a continuance of conduct such as has 
already been shown will, under the command of the officer who is 
now in chief charge, undoubtedly make this Force not only one of the 
greatest services, but a credit to the Dominion”’. 

Commissioner French took up his new duties with characteristic 
enthusiasm, showing himself to be an officer of remarkable energy and 
vigour. He visualized an immense, unbridled realm policed by a 
thoroughly organized and fully-equipped body of troopers, and with 
almost defiant disregard of red tape and established procedure, devoted 
himself unsparingly to the task at hand. There would be a long march 
of approximately 800 miles to the country of the Blackfoot; the com- 
mand would be cut off in a land given over almost entirely to savages 
and border desperadoes, and what was probably his greatest concern, 
it would be thrown entirely on its own. Laws would have to be 
explained and order maintained among a loose conglomeration of 
natives and whites to whom the customary rules of civilized life were 
of small concern. The whiskey traffic would have to be suppressed and 
rights regarding the international boundary kept inviolate. - 

For a matter of about 400 miles westward, covered by the joint 
international boundary survey during the year (1873), the line of 
march would be comparatively well defined, but beyond that, to the 
foothills of the Rockies, the Force would penetrate a great unknown. 
The most formidable Indians of the Canadian West would be encount- 
ered, and part of the command would be left in their midst. It was 
planned to have a division proceed to Fort Edmonton on the North 
Saskatchewan River; another would be stationed somewhere near the 
international boundary, and the remainder would return to a head- 
quarters post which was to be erected by the government at a point 
soon to be designated. It had been hinted that this would be in the 
vicinity of Fort Ellice, a prominent Hudson’s Bay Company post on 
the upper Assiniboine River. . . 

The Commissioner gathered all possible information from those 
at Red River who had knowledge of the far-off plains, especially from 
ape. D. R. Cameron, the Canadian commissioner of the boundary 
survey. Meanwhile, he conceived a broader plan to be submitted to 
the authorities at Ottawa. | . | 

While the organization of the Force: had been proceeding, the 
Prime Minister, Sir John A. Macdonald ( who was also Minister of 
Justice), sent instructions to Gilbert McMicken, Commissioner of 
Dominion Police, who at the time was at Fort Garry, to take the case 
of the Cypress Hills Massacre tn hand, including the necessary arrange- 
ments for the extradition of the alleged murderers. McMicken replied 
that he would proceed by the Missouri River route from enettls 
Dakota. But it happened that the Missouri steamboat service to Fort 
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Benton, Montana, the known rendezvous of the wanted men, was 
closed for the season and the only feasible alternative seemed to be to 
travel overland through Canadian territory with plenty of horses and 
an adequate complement of men and supplies—a difficult and danger- 
ous undertaking, especially with winter approaching. McMicken had 
proceeded to St. Paul, Minnesota, to make preliminary arrangements, 
but on October 30, had received a telegram from Sir John: ‘Postpone 
trip till next season. Before returning to Fort Garry, obtain all pos- 
sible information.’’ There the matter rested, to be subsequently taken 
up by the North-West Mounted Police. 


Administrative Changes And Additions 


Having been defeated in a general election held in September, the 
Macdonald Government resigned in November, and a new administra- 
tion was formed under the leadership of the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie. 
The ministerial head of the Force was now the Hon. A. A. Dorion, 
Minister of Justice. 

A Board of Indian Commissioners was appointed to deal with 
treaty-making and supervise a general policy to be applied to the 
tribes of the plains. In September, the North-West Council had 
recorded its belief that a larger force than either thavon the eammson 
at Winnipeg or of the projected number of Mounted Police would be 
required, as whiskey traders and other undesirables had firmly estab- 
lished themselves in the Territories and were committing gross out- 
rages. It was also hinted that the duties of the Indian commissioners 
might clash with those of the North-West Council, already charged 
with the general control of Indian affairs. Lieutenant-Governor 
Morris of Manitoba had received authority to send presents to the 
Western Indians, accompanied by friendly tidings of Canada’s intention 
to send a body of men among them who would uphold their interests. 


Louis Riel Elected To Parliament 


By a strange anomaly, Louis Riel, following the death of Sir 
George Cartier, found himself elected by acclamation for the federal 
constituency of Provencher, Manitoba, while his ‘‘adjutant’’ of in- 
surrectionist days, Ambroise Lepine was under arrest, charged with 
the murder of Thomas Scott at Fort Garry on March 4, 1870. 


The First Patrol 


Early in December word reached the Stone Fort that several 
whiskey traders were operating among Indians on the west shore of 
Lake Winnipeg. Commissioner French took steps to investigate, 
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intending, if possible, to arrest the men and bring them in for trial. 
Superintendent Macleod was'assigned to the case. 

A sergeant and three constables, one from each of the three troops, 
were chosen and given several days of instruction and practice in snow- 
shoeing, under the supervision of Macleod, who was an expere. lite 
little party set out in horse-drawn bobsleighs, followed by two dog 
teams hauling toboggans loaded with tent, blankets and food. At 
the mouth of the Red River, they strapped on their snowshoes, and 
by hard travelling, camping by night in the shelter of the woods, 
reached the traders’ headquarters—a small log shack. Six men were 
taken into custody, and about ten gallons of liquor found on the 
premises were spilled. The Stone Fort was reached the day before 
Christmas. 

The first patrol by the North-West Mounted Police had been 
accomplished successfully. 


Rumours From The West 


Word continued to come in bearing upon conditions on the plains. 
Among the more authentic reports was one from Isaac Cowie, clerk in 
temporary charge of the Hudson's Bay Company’s post of Fort Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, to Donald A. Smith, Montreal, head executive of the company 
in Canada. 

The Sioux bands under Standing Buffalo and White Cap, who had 
taken refuge near Fort Ellice and Portage la Prairie after the Minnesota 
Massacre, were well behaved, but their intrusion was deeply resented 
by the Crees and Saulteaux of the Qu’Appelle Valley, who were 
annually compelled to seck the buffalo farther west, even to the 
country of the Blackfoot Confederacy. Cowie was more apprehensive 
of the warlike Teton Sioux under Sitting Bull, who, hard pressed by 
United States troops, had sent spies scouring the Qu Appelle country 
with a view to having the whole tribe settle there. Although defeated 
in their attempt to trade at Fort Qu’Appelle, the Tetons were apparent- 
ly determined to obtain a footing north of the 49th parallel; about 
800 lodges, probably 3,000 or 4,000 Indians, were said to be camped 
in the Cypress Hills north of the international boundary, where 
American traders were demoralizing them with whiskey. 

Cowie pointed to the fact that it was galling to see the furs and 
robes ‘‘which should come to the Hudson's Bay Company going to 
desperado trespassers on British territory’, adding *‘as the Canadian 
Government has now assumed responsibility it would appear high 
time that they should take some means to quiet the minds of the 
Indians who have hitherto been friendly, of confounding the plot to 
raid the new province of Manitoba, which has been hatching for some 
time, and of ridding the Cypress Hills of the band of outlaws and 
smugglers who are playing havoc with our Indians and our trade’. 
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The North-West Council earlier in the year had requested and 
received authority from Ottawa to send Pascal Breland, a foremost 
Métis, member of the Manitoba Legislature, to ascertain all the facts 
regarding the threatened Sioux raid. 


CHAPTER IV 


1874 


INTO THE UNKNOWN 


N THE latter part of 1873 and early in 1874, Commis- 
sioner French gave close study to the task that lay ahead. 
Convinced that there was no time to be lost if the under- 
taking to which he had been assigned was to be set in 

x ‘@m motion by spring, he decided to confer with the federal 

authorities as soon as possible. There was much to be arranged. First 
and foremost he realized that an increase in the strength of his com- 
mand would be required, to at least the limit authorized by parliament. 
He was equally impressed with the fact that once the Force was 
launched upon its mission, it would have to be self-supporting for a 
long period, and that this called for a vast amount of preparatory work. 
It was important that no essential article be overlooked; even items 
like mowing machines and portable forges would be needed, and of 
course full provision for possible contingencies would have to be con- 
sidered in advance. Though the undertaking was to be one of peace 
and good will, the Indians of the far West might resort to warfare; 
therefore serviceable firearms and ammunition would be necessary, and 
as a main part of the commissariat, it was decided that cattle for 
slaughter should accompany the line of march. Implements and tools 
would be required by the blacksmiths, wheelwrights, gunsmiths, car- 
penters, harness-makers and other mechanics of the command. There 
were uniforms and various articles of clothing to be thought of, and 
with the least possible delay detailed requests would have to be made 
on the Imperial Government for equipment that could not be supplied 
in Canada. And overshadowing all of this was the fact that the long 
trek across the plains would call for an early start—preferably as soon 
as possible after the June rains. 

Lack of ready communication between the Stone Fort on the Red 
River, the first headquarters establishment, and the departmental 
offices at Ottawa, 1,300 miles away, was sufficient reason in itself to 
convince the Commissioner that he should return to Eastern Canada 
so that he could personally supervise the assembling and shipping of 
equipment and supplies. He also wished to be on hand to recruit 
additional men, should an increased strength be authorized. 
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In a letter written towards the close of 1873 to Col) Hewitt 
Bernard, C.M.G., Deputy Minister of Justice, French had stated: ‘I 
have been hard at work since I came. I have started officers and men 
at riding and find that some of them do not fulfill the conditions of 
the Act in that respect. Iam now engaged in sending off two expedi- 
tions, one to Lake Winnipeg to arrest some individuals who are traf- 
ficking in liquor there, and one to Rainy River to bring some of our 
unfortunate stores. Fur caps, mitts and moccasins, sent by the Militia 
Department via Chicago and St. Paul by rail six weeks ago, have not 
yet arrived, and Heaven knows where they are. The officers generally 
are a good lot of fellows, the men are also, but 15 or 20 of them should 
never have been sent here, being altogether too weak. Thirty-eight 
horses have been purchased, but the animals are scarcely fit for our 
work. As far as I can see, we will require from 200 to 300 horses by 
next June, and all these must be brought from Canada or the States, 
as they are not to be had here. There will be hot work for us next 
summer. The governor has had reliable information that there are 
five forts between the Milk River and Edmonton, one of them contain- 
ing 100 outlaws and desperadoes, and mounting several guns. The 
manner in which they got the guns will give you some idea of the 
rufhans we will have to deal with; it was simply this: they assaulted 
an army train which the U.S. Government was sending to one of their 
western forts, captured the guns, and ran them across the line. They 
boldly give out that they will fight it out with any force that goes to 
disturb them, and as most of them have been outlawed in Montana, 
I think it 1s possible they mean what they say. I hope so. If the 
department lets me have two or three guns attached to my 300 men, I 
trust we will be able to make the rascals feel the strong arm of the law. 
You will see what an immense amount of work will have to be done 
by next summer, sending out such a force such a distance, and having 
to carry all our supplies with us.”’ 

Again, on January 17, he wrote: ‘‘I send you today a full report 
on the requirements of the N.W.M.P. and on the programme which I 
believe to be necessary for the present year. You will doubtless be 
somewhat astonished at all that is required, but to take a considerable 
force into an almost unknown country, and with but little chance of 
obtaining supplies, is emphatically a big business. It is absolutely 
necessary that the Force should start by the middle of June, and there 
is little use in my going over the grounds for my conclusions—I am 
well aware of the objection to reading weekly reports, but I must 
really ask that mine receive attention and zmmediate consideration. I 
expect if you agree with me in the necessity for immediate action, to 
receive a telegram from you, and to leave here before the first of Feb- 
ruary. I would at once set to work to raise some more men at Kingston 
or Toronto, and purchase a few horses, leaving a good officer or two 
to carry on the drill, etc. I would proceed to England about the first 
of March, obtain all the necessary uniforms, saddlery, revolvers and 
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stores of various descriptions, and would return by the first of May if 
possible. I would make all necessary arrangements for the forwarding 
of the men, horses and stores, via Collingwood, by the first steamers, 
and would then proceed myself about the middle of May to St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and, in company with some competent persons, purchase 
wagons, horses, flour and other necessary stores, arranging for some of 
my own people from here to meet me and move these from St. Paul to 
the boundary line. If suitable arrangements can be made with Captain 
Cameron (boundary commissioner) for the purchase of his headquarters 
at Dufferin, it would be an excellent place for us to start from. | regret 
to have to state that a large number of men sent here are quite unfit 
for the work. The doctor thinks that about 20 will have to be rejected 
on medical grounds, and I fear as many more will have to be dismissed 
for misconduct. The fact is the men were enlisted in too great a hurry, 
and they fancy themselves to be more militiamen than policemen. If, 
when in the Old Country, I had authority to obtain 15 or 20 men from 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, I could pick out the very best men, and 
they would make a splendid leaven for the present unleavened mass.”’ 
He closed with the warning: “*. . . . that if this Force is detained till 
July in the Province of Manitoba, the desperadoes at the base of the 
Rocky Mountains will have another year to prolong their nefarious 
and outrageous doings.”’ 

On a day early in February the Commissioner left the Stone Fort 
by sleigh, and after a brief stop in Winnipeg proceeded southward to 
the railway at Fargo in North Dakota, en route to Ottawa. 

At the capital he found that the government was fully aware of 
the necessity to increase the strength of the Force to the prescribed 
300 men. He accordingly devoted himself to enlisting suitable recruits 
for three more troops or divisions, also to purchasing horses and such 
necessary supplies as were procurable in the Eastern markets. It soon 
became apparent that in the short period at his disposal 1t would not 
be possible for him to travel to England as he had planned, and the 
Justice Department arranged by cable and letter for the equipment 
required from that source. Strict attention was also given to the gazet- 
ting of additional officers. 

Acting Cst. Vernon Welch and Cst. John H. Mclllree were recom- 
mended to commissions as sub-inspectors, to be posted to the new 
divisions. Majors Lief N. F. Crozier of the 15th Battalion of Militia 
and Albert Shurtliff of the 58th Battalion were each gazetted a sub- 
inspector, the appointments to date from the previous 4th of November, 
both men having acted in that capacity from that time. These 
appointments (to be followed by others ) were in accordance with 
the decision to bring the Force up to its fullest authorized strength, 
which would now consist of the commissioner, the paymaster- 
quartermaster, six superintendents-and-inspectors Cone to each troop 
or division), 12 superintendents-and-sub-inspectors (two to each troop 
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or division),* one surgeon, one veterinary surgeon, 300 constables and 
sub-constables, and from 250 to 275 horses. 

Requisitions listed the necessary arms and ammunition, equip- 
ment, harness and saddlery, 70 wagons, 125 oxen and harness for same, 
130 Red River carts, medical stores, veterinary stores, grain for horses, 
camp equipment, cooking utensils, tools and agricultural implements. 
Already $66,000 had been expended, and it was estimated that a fur- 
ther sum of $92,500 would be required, exclusive of pay, maintenance 
and transport, to the end of June. 

The North-West Council took under consideration at Fort Garry 
many questions pertaining to Western affairs, and on March 16 adopted 
several recommendations. A request was made that a sufficient force 
Dessent to collect customs dues and repress the liquor trade in the 
Belly and Bow River districts, ‘‘that a British regiment be stationed 
in the North-West to act in support of the civil authorities in concert 
with the Dominion forces’’, and that steps be taken to secure the 
arrest of the Cypress Hills murderers if in Canada, or their extradition 
if in the United States. It was also resolved that the North-West 
Council be entrusted to advise regarding the tribes with which treaties 
should be made, and all other matters affecting Indian policy in the 
North-West Territories. It was suggested that all treaties should be 
made by commissioners especially appointed for the purpose. Some of 
these should be residents of Manitoba or the Territories, men familiar 
with Indian character, language and habits. 


Louis Riel Goes To Ottawa 


While these steps were going forward to bring constituted author- 
ity to Western Canada, a remarkable episode occurred at Ottawa. 
Parliament had been called for March 26, and on the previous day 
the member for Rimouski, Quebec, Dr. J. B. R. Fiset, accompanied by 
none other than Louis Riel, hunted up the clerk of the House of Com- 
mons for the purpose of having the Métis leader sworn in as a member 
of parliament. The two members took the oath together, placing 
their hands simultaneously on the Bible, both muttering: “‘I do swear 
that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria.’ They then signed the ‘‘Test Roll’, Riel first affixing his 
signature, upon which Dr. Fiset requested Clerk Patrick to say nothing 
of the incident. . 

Riel, elected*by acclamation the previous autumn to fill a vacancy 
in the Manitoba constituency of Provencher, had been re-elected in 
a general election on January 22, 15/4. He had arrived in Ottawa 
with an indictment for murder hanging over him, on the score Pirie 
had on March 4, 1870 sanctioned the brutal execution of Thomas 
Scott at Fort Garry. 


* The dual rank of ‘‘superintendent-and-inspectot '* also that of “superintendent-and-sub-inspector : 
authorized in the early stages of organization, soon led to confusion, and it was not long before super- 
intendent’’, ‘‘inspector’’ and ‘‘sub-inspector’’ became distinctly separate ranks. 
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His eligibility as a member of the Commons was immediately 
questioned in the House, and a few days later the Hon. H. J. Clarke, 
Q.C., Attorney-General of Manitoba, was summoned to the Bar of the 
House to give information bearing upon a true bill returned against 
Riel by the grand jury of the Queen’s Bench of Manitoba. A few days 
later Clarke received an anonymous letter which read: ‘Take my ad- 
vice and take no more proceedings in the Riel affair, for if anything 
is done to him by your influence or otherwise, you will have to endure 
or suffer the same fate. There ts a certain organized party somewhere, 
strictly bound and decided to revenge, waiting for the opportunity, 
and some of 1ts members are now watching your actions in Ottawa 
and those of a few others. If you persist, prepare yourself to die.”’ 

Martin O'Gara, Police Magistrate of Ottawa, issued a warrant 
for Riel’s arrest, but the alleged murderer had already escapcaum 
disguise across the Ottawa River to the town of Hull and thence by 
horse relays to Montreal where he went into seclusion, ultimately to 
seek sanctuary in a mental hospital. 


Additional Officers Appointed 


During the next several months, Commissioner French worked 
untiringly to speed up arrangements for the dispatch of the North- 
West Mounted Police to the Western plains. Additional commissioned 
officers were appointed as follows: 

Superintendent-and-Inspector—Theodore Richer. 

Superintendent-and-Sub-Inspector—Duncan B. McLennan (te- 
signed shortly afterwards), Capts. Thomas R. Jackson, James Walker, 
John French, Sévére Gagnon, all of the Canadian Militia, and H. J. N. 
ice Caine 

Surgeon—John Kittson, M.D. 

Provision had previously been made for a paymaster and a quarter- 
master, the duties to be performed by one person or two, but it being 
obvious that the duties of the paymaster would require his presence 
constantly at headquarters, and that the quartermaster would likely 
have to move with the Force, it was recommended that the paymaster 
should remain at Winnipeg in company with an officer holding the 
rank of superintendent. To obviate this it was therefore decided that 
the paymaster-quartermaster, Edmund Dalrymple Clark, should be 
relieved of his duties as quartermaster and be commissioned a super- 
intendent-and-sub-inspector, while Joseph Forget would thereupon be 
appointed quartermaster with the rank of sub-inspector. 

John Luke Poett, late of the Royal Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
was appointed veterinary surgeon. 

The resignation of Superintendent-and-Sub-Inspector John Breden 
was accepted and Cecil E. Denny appointed in his place. 
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Further Recruiting 


As recruiting for the additional divisions got well under way, the 
men were brought together at the ‘“‘New Fort’’, Toronto. A number 
of them came from *‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ Batteries, Canadian Artillery, while 
others had had experience in various branches of the Imperial and 
Canadian services. A young trumpeter, Frederick Bagley, 15 years of 
age, was engaged. Men were continually on hand to see the Commis- 
sioner wherever he went, in the hope of finding a place in the Force. 
Many of these came from Cobourg, Port Hope, Lindsay, Peterborough, 
Barrie, Stratford and similar points, but aside from those of apparent 
exceptional fitness, their addresses were merely registered in case of 
vacancies. Colonel French, who was a good judge of horseflesh, 
personally supervised the purchase of most of the horses, principally 
at Kingston and Toronto. Word was received that the government 
did not contemplate reducing the militia at Fort Garry (Winnipeg), 
but the Commissioner felt that about 25 time-expired men, familiar 
with drill and other requirements, might be obtained from that 
source, especially as he was aware that there would probably be a 
number of police recruits struck off the strength at the Stone Fort for 
incompetence or medical unfitness. The acquisition of transport such 
as oxen, Red River carts, halfbreed drivers, guides and interpreters 
was being attended to by Superintendent Macleod in Manitoba. In 
writing to Col. Hugh Richardson of the Department of Justice, 
the Commissioner pointed out that he was in need of an “‘Adjutant, 
Secretary, Orderly Officer or anything else you like to call him’, 
adding: “I am getting bushels of letters and telegrams and cannot 
answer or keep track of them.’’ He also complained of having to do 
much of the paymaster’s work. 


Riel Again 


On April 15 Louis Riel’s name bobbed up again. A motion was 
submitted to the House of Commons that as he was a fugitive from 
justice, he be expelled as a member of parliament. This met with a 
counter proposal that action be deferred until the question Of an 
amnesty had been investigated, but the main motion carried by a large 
majority. At a by-election held soon after for the constituency of 
Provencher, Manitoba, Riel was again returned by acclamation, but 
in October the Court of the Queen’s Bench of Manitoba issued a war- 
rant of outlawry against him, and on February 24, 1875, in view of his 
continued flouting of parliament, he was declared an outlaw. 


Rates Of Pay 


On May 26, the ‘‘Mounted Police Act’ @6 Victoria, Chap. 35) 

was amended. authorizing the appointment of an assistant commis- 

: - rol uy ‘ Pa r 

sioner, OMe of more inspectors, sub-inspectors and surgeons, a pay- 
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master, quartermaster, veterinary surgeon, and constables and sub- 
constables within the limit of a total strength of 300. The Commis- 
sioner was given all the powers of a stipendiary magistrate, and the 
assistant commissioner and inspectors Cincluding superintendents) 
were to be made ex-officzo justices of the peace. 


Pay was fixed as follows: 


Commissioner not exceeding $2,600 per annum 
Assistant Commissioner a 1,600 
Inspectors 2 1,400 
Sub-Inspectors - 1,000 

Paymaster i. 1,200 

Surgeon ; - 1,400 

Veterinary Surgeon a 700 i 
Chief and Staff Constables _ $1.25 per diem 
Constables a LOO 
Sub-Constables ar is 


For the time being, the term ‘‘superintendent’’, as provided for, 
was little used, “‘inspector’’ and “‘sub-inspector’’ being found sufficient 
for all purposes. 


Plans And Appointments: Assistant Commissioner Macleod 


On May 28, on recommendation of the Minister of Justice, Fort 
Ellice (Hudson’s Bay Company) on the upper Assiniboine River, was 
selected as the prospective site of the headquarters of the Force (later 
changed). 

On June 1 Supt. James Farquharson Macleod, C.M.G., was 
appointed assistant commissioner of the Force. Major James Morrow 
Walsh was promoted from sub-inspector to inspector, and Edwin 
Allen was appointed sub-inspector in his place. 

Assistant Commissioner Macleod, son of Capt. Donald Martin 
Macleod of the 25th Imperial Regiment, was born on the Isle of Skye, 
Scotland, in 1836. The family settled near Toronto, Ontario, and the 
young James Farquharson was sent to Upper Canada College, Toronto, 
later to Queen’s College, Kingston. He took his B.A., studied law 
and was called to the Ontario Bar in 1860. He practised at Bowman-: 
ville and entered the militia as a lieutenant in the Volunteer Field 
Battery, Kingston. By 1867 he had advanced to the rank of major and 
brevet lieutenant-colonel. As brigade major, he joined the Red River 
Expedition in 1870, gave a splendid account of himself and was sub- 
sequently decorated with the Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
In 1873 he was placed third on the seniority roll of the North-West 
Mounted Police. 


Adjustment Of Constables’ Pay 


Commissioner French submitted a memorandum to the govern- 


ment, pointing out that provision had been made only for the follow- 
ing staff constables: 
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1 chief constable as sergeant major. 
I constable as quartermaster sergeant. 
1 constable as paymaster sergeant. 


As no provision had been made for extra pay for these constables, 
the Force having now been raised to its full strength and authority 
provided for extra pay, he recommended that staff constables be 
allowed the following rates of pay: 


SAME OMS EAC. M5. sk eyes ad xlAp idle once $1.25 per diem 
Constable as quartermaster sergeant.......... Li 2Oy Naa 
“ Paymaster Sereeant ne en, ose, 20 
MOSPILAa SEP SEAN. cond wales Sock ans 1.20 
Bu le ratte |Obs gers o aor-yaipah, See, oie lane 
VMCCLEIMMAIOD waa. Aatae ens s | lO) 
SACEt MAjOte ws hae cca ee « 1.20 
COMMISSIONED SiClCLkK teks ene oie 20 


and that the senior constable of each division or troop (corresponding 
to the rank of troop sergeant major) be considered a staff constable 
and also allowed $1.20 per diem. To compensate, the two junior con- 
stables of each division to be paid 90 cents per diem instead of $1.00. 

There having been no account taken of the need for certain 
skilled mechanics, the Commissioner also recommended that extra 
pay be provided to the extent of 15 cents per diem for 20 men, which 
would give further pay to three additional mechanics such as saddler, 
carpenter and blacksmith for each troop or division, and provide for 
two extras. 

An order-in-council issued on June 3 authorized the proposed 
rates of pay in accordance with the Commissioner's memorandum. 
At the same time other essential regulations were adopted. 


Final Arrangements 


Commissioner French had tentatively marked May 26 as the date 
when ‘‘D’’, ‘“‘E”’ and ‘‘F’’ Troops would leave Toronto. As the day 
drew near he, his officers and the department officials were sorely 
pressed to complete the work at hand. Writing to Ottawa from 
Toronto, the Commissioner said: ‘If we have all our stores by that 
time we will be lucky... . We will want a third special from St. Paul 
to Crookston (Fargo), and we will be hard put to get all our traps 
from here in two specials of 15 cars cach... . [have 158 horses and 180 
men here; they will have only 120 in Manitoba, since the invalids 
have been discharged . . . . I enclose a letter from Macleod which will 
give you some idea of the trouble of getting supplies in ae ; i 
I understand that young Drever, mentioned by Macleod, has ce 
reat deal of experfienice. Would it not be well to employ ee i . 
this to get together our halfbreed guides, interpreters and scouts: 
This ought to be seen to without further delay. 
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Macleod’s letter stated: ‘‘I propose getting young Drever to assist 
me. He is a most energetic, active fellow, thoroughly up in this sort 
of work .... 1am satisfied he would prove most useful, having had 
so much experience travelling between Fort Garry and St. Paul with 
trains of carts, part of the time during the Indian troubles 1n Minne- 
sota.”’ (Young William Drever, who had assisted Captain Butler 
upon the latter's arrival at Fort Garry in 1870, was the brother of 
Mary Drever, later Mrs. Macleod.) 

Instructions were sent to the Stone Fort to have Sub-Inspector 
Shurtliff, with ten or more men and sufficient horses, sent to Fort 
Ellice of the Hudson’s Bay Company to establish a detachment on 
the site chosen for headquarters. Preliminary duties at that point 
were to consist mainly of keeping check on travellers over the cart 
trail between Fort Garry and Fort Edmonton, and intercepting any 
shipments of liquor entering the country. 

According to the best available map Fort Ellice, situated at the 
junction of the Assiniboine and Qu’ Appelle Rivers, was approximately 
190 miles north-west of Fort Garry and 100 miles north of the inter- 
national boundary, and was a converging point of important trails 
leading into the Territories. Initial Dominion surveys had been ex- 
tended that far, and with the prospect of a railway from the south to 
Pembina on the Manitoba boundary, which would be in comparative- 
ly close touch with Winnipeg, and with a telegraph line to follow the 
proposed Canadian transcontinental railway, from which a branch 
wire could be run, the location had thus far seemed better for head- 
quarters than any other, especially as a regular mail service could be 
instituted from Winnipeg over the well-travelled cart trail. The men 
of the Ellice Detachment were to build temporary huts and stables; a 
portable sawmill was to be provided, and possibly a grist-mill, while 
provision would be made to cultivate ground during the early sum- 
mer for the raising of vegetables and oats. 

The proposed programme drawn up at Ottawa and submitted to 
Commissioner French involved a march across the plains from Dufferin 
(Pembina) and the establishment of part of the Force near Fort Whoop- 
Up, the Missouri whiskey traders’ main stronghold, and part of it at 
Fort Edmonton on the upper North Saskatchewan River. The balance 
would return late in October or early in November to Fort Ellice, 
where meantime the Public Works Department would have erected 
suitable barracks. 

The Dominion Government had arranged for the installation of 
various sections of a telegraph line from the Great Lakes westward to 
connect with the telegraph system of British Columbia. A contract 
was given Sifton, Glass and Fleming of Winnipeg to build the line 
westward from the village of Selkirk north of Winnipeg, the point 
where the railway was to cross the Red River, to ‘‘The Narrows’’ of 
Lake Manitoba (the route of the railway as planned at that time), 
thence to Livingstone, a proposed railway station near the Hudson's 
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Bay Company post of Fort Pelly on Swan River near the headwaters 
of the Assiniboine. (Months later when far out on the plains, Com- 
missioner French received word from Ottawa that the headquarters 
site had been changed from Fort Ellice to the vicinity of Livingstone 
—Fort Pelly. Henceforth, headquarters was to be commonly known 
as the Swan River Post.) | 
In the rounding out of the Force’s roster of officers, Griffith 
Wainwright Griffiths was appointed a sub-inspector, and Staff Cst. 
Charles Nicolle was given the post of quartermaster, in place 
of Joseph Forget whose services were eventually dispensed with. 
(Strangely enough, Griffiths served in the Wolseley expedition of 
1870 and afterwards as commandant of the Ontario Battalion quar- 
tered at Fort Garry under the name of Major Griffiths Wainwright. 
Then, after joining the police, he transposed his initials and assumed 
the name of Wainwright G. Griffiths. He was relieved of his com- 
mission in the N.W.M.P. on May 8, 1876.) 
Fear had been expressed that the presence in the Territories of the 
Mounted Police might arouse suspicion among the Indians, and pos- 
sibly result in serious trouble. On June 1 the North-West Territories 
Council, under the presidency of Lieut.-Gov. Alexander Morris of 
Manitoba, passed a resolution to the effect that having been in- 
formed that the joint British and American Boundary Commission 
was about to resume its work westward, and being reminded of the 
antipathy with which its advance was likely to be viewed by the 
Indians, particularly by the Sioux who entertained a profound hatred 
of Americans, trustworthy persons should be sent to inform the 
Indians of the real object of the survey and marking of the line. 
In 1871 a Wesleyan mission had been established by the Rev. 

John McDougall at a point called Morleyville on the upper Bow 
River in the foothills of the Rockies. McDougall had gained the 
respect not only of the Stony Indians in his immediate neighbourhood 
but of the Crees and the tribes of the Blackfoot Confederacy, and to 
him Governor Morris sent the following letter: | 

“T hereby authorize and request you to proceed on a mission to 
the Blackfoot and other tribes of the Indians with a view of explaining 
to them the reasons which induced the Queen to send a body of police- 
men to the North-West Territories and to send also a portion of her 
troops with a party of American soldiers to mark out the line between 
the Territories and those of the United States. In your intercourse 
with the Indians, you will be good enough to state that the Queen 1s 
sending a force of Mounted Police into her territories in the North- 
West for the preservation of law and order and the prevention of 
aggression on the part of lawless American traders against Indian 
subjects, and for the suppression of the introduction by such traders 
and others of intoxicating liquor among the Indian tribes. You will 
therefore ask the Indians to give the Force their good will as coming 
from Her Majesty the Queen, and as being designed to promote their 
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happiness amongst her people in the North-West. I would partic- 
ularly observe that the co-operation of the Indians is not sought in 
any action which the Police Force may find it necessary to take, nor 
ate they asked to act as allies for any military purpose. The Force ts 
sent for the purpose of expressing the good will of the Queen and her 
cate for her Indian subjects, and they ate asked) theretoremtomegnd 
the Force with a friendly eye. You may be asked as to the objects 
sought to be attained by the Boundary Commission now in progress, 
and you will be pleased to state that the Commission is engaged in 
marking out the line between British and American territories and 
that the Indians have a direct interest in knowing where the land of 
the Queen begins, and that it is trusted they will regard this expedi- 
tion also with good will. Finally you will be good enough to impress 
on the Indians that it is the aim of the Queen and her subjects to deal 
fairly by them as she and they have always done in her territories, 
and that their interests are as dear to her andstnemias sthosenomce 
white subjects. Soliciting your good offices in this matter, I have 
requested the Commissioner of the Hudson’s Bay Company to place 
at your disposal presents to the value of $1,500 to distribute among 
the Indians how you may.”’ 

Upon the suggestion of the Hon. A. A. Dorion, Minister of Justice, 
similar requests were forwarded to the Hudson’s Bay Company officers 
in charge of Fort Qu’Appelle and Fort Edmonton, with authority 
to distribute an additional $1,000 worth of presents among the Indians. 


The Force Assembles At Dufferin 


On June 7 the original three troops, leaving several men tempor- 
arily in charge, marched from the Stone Fort under the command of 
Assistant Commissioner Macleod on their way via Winnipeg to 
Dufferin on the west side of the Red River near the international 
border. Troop Sgt. Sam B. Steele had been given charge of all arrange- 
ments of transport, camp equipment and commissariat. 

On the previous day more than 1,000 miles to the east, a similar 
movement began from the New Fort, Toronto. Commissioner French 
had anticipated a second expedition up the lakes and over the Dawson 
Route, but it was not necessary to repeat that difficult undertaking. 
The United States Government gave permission for troops ‘‘D’’, ‘‘E”’ 
and “‘F’’ to pass unarmed and un-uniformed through American ter- 
ritory on their way to the West. All arms, ammunition and other 
equipment were packed securely in cases and stowed in freight cars to 
be attached to the rear of the coaches. The horses were loaded into 
cars specially provided for the purpose. A daily subsistence of $1.00 
was allowed the men em route. Final instructions to Commissioner 
French were brought from Ottawa by Lieut.-Col. Hugh Richardson 
of the Depatment of Justice. 
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On June 6 amid cheering crowds, with military bands playing, 
217 officers and men and 244 horses departed from the Grand Trunk 
Railway station, Toronto, in two special trains. At Sarnia nine cars 
containing wagons, agricultural implements and other equipment 
were added. At Detroit two more cars were picked up, containing 
34 horses. Chicago was reached on June 7 (a city at that time of 
630,000 people). There the horses were detrained, fed and given some 
exercise. On the 8th the trains pulled out for St. Paul, arriving after 
several necessary stops, on the 10th, where the horses had another 
day's exercise and rest. Fargo, North Dakota, on the Red River, was 
reached on the morning of the 12th, where the cars were placed on a 
siding. The people of the little settlement were greatly impressed, 
and it was soon evident that a rich harvest of business was expected 
from so great a number of men who, rumour had it, would be stationed 
there for some time. 

But the Commissioner and his officers were well aware of the 
immense tract to be traversed before they could reach their destination 
near the foothills of the Rockies. Not a minute was lost in getting 
ready for the march to Dufferin along the cart trail that followed the 
left bank of the river. Tents were pitched; wagons were assembled; 
horses, saddles and harness (mostly imported in boxes from England), 
supplies and equipment of all kinds were soon spread over many acres. 
[Instead of a delay of at least a week, as predicted by the local sooth- 
sayers, the staff troop, “‘D’’, pulled out at dawn on the 13th with 29 
loaded wagons; two hours later ‘‘E’’ troop followed. On the after- 
noon of the 14th ‘‘F’’ troop cleared up the remnants, with the excep- 
tion of heavy stores to be taken down the river by steamer. All made 
camp about six miles north of Fargo, and the day being Sunday, the 
men spent most of it resting. 

By resuming the march early the following day, good progress 
was made, and all arrived at Dufferin on the evening of the 19th. 
Macleod’s command had reached there four days earlier. The entire 
Force was again on Canadian soil.* 

Troops “A”, Band “C” gave a hearty welcome to their com- 
rades from the East. The newly-arrived horses were corralled within 
a citcle of loaded wagons and secured to picket lines, but those from 
the Stone Fort, being mostly bronchos accustomed to prairie life, were 
strung out on pickets in the open. Soon a large camp under military 
discipline decked the prairie close to the buildings of the Canadian 
Boundary Commission headquarters of ‘Fort Dufferin’. 

One horse had been killed in transit, another had died soon after 
leaving Fargo, and two had given out on the road, probably from 
sunstroke. Macleod had wisely sent 25 fresh, acclimatized horses 
from Dufferin to meet French’s column at Grand Forks, Dakota. 
Quartermaster Charles Nicolle had remained behind at Moorhead, 


* Fargo to Dufferin by the Red River trail was approximately 160 miles. 
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Uniforms of 1874. Sub-Inspector John French sitting. Sub-Inspector Francis Dickens with beard 


opposite Fargo, to bring forward by steamer and barge a large quantity 
of supplies and equipment, including two 9-pounder field-guns and 
two mortars, securely boxed. Writing to the department at Ottawa on 
June 16, he stated: ‘‘Everything has worked satisfactorily and quickly 
since our arrival here. The horses were the worst off, but after a day's 
rest made a good show, with the exception of two or three, one of 
which died four miles out from weakness. They scarcely had enough 
rest, but the Colonel wisely wished his force away from this place. 
There was a detachment of American soldiers near us who have moved 
towards Bismarck on their way to the Black Hills... . This ts a pretty 
hard place, and a fellow must be up to the mark in his dealings . 
Horses belonging to settlers are stolen every night; however these 
remarks are not to be made public .. . . We have been well looked 
after by everybody as a rule, and around this vicinity and elsewhere 
the cry is they never heard or thought we had such a formidable and 
stable outfit.” 

It was at once apparent to Macleod and his officers that the “‘left 
wing’, as those from Toronto were termed, consisted of a fine, well- 
selected body of men, and that their horses were exceptionally good 
—said to be the best ever shipped from Toronto up to that time. 

Also there was a noticeable difference in the general appearance 
of the newcomers. Scarlet Norfolk jackets had been issued in Toronto 
to the men of “D’’, “E” and F’ Troops, but thet ite Bee 
men from the Stone Fort had scarlet serge frocks with dark blue col- 
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lars and cuffs and Canada Militia buttons, the uniform of the Toronto 
Military School. For some time this variance in uniforms was to 
prevail—until the regulation uniform came into general use. 


Due to necessary weeding out, the three troops from the Stone 
Fort were short the required strength, and about 50 men were trans- 
ferred from “D’’, “‘E”’ and ‘‘F’’ to make up the deficiency. Commis- 
sioner French also took steps to release a few of his recruits who 
seemed unequal to the task ahead. 


That night, the first in camp at Dufferin for the new arrivals, a 
terrific thunder-and-hail storm swept across the area. Lightning and 
thunder continued for several hours. Tents were blown down and 
wagons overturned. At the height of the storm, the men of ‘‘A’’, 
““B”’ and “‘C”’ stood by their horses, but most of the eastern animals 
becoming terrified, broke from the corral and stampeded, trampling 
everything in their path and injuring several men. They scattered 
over the prairies, and several days were lost in recovering them. 
Fortunately only one was written off. None of the western horses 
were involved. 

Writing of the incident years afterwards, Col. Sam Steele, C.B., 
hieve@ said: 1 was riding néar the large corral at thé timé, the 
incessant flashes of lightning making every object visible for a long 
distance. A thunderbolt fell in the midst of the horses. Terrified, 
they broke their fastenings and made for the side of the corral. The 
six men on guard were trampled underfoot as they tried to stop them. 
The maddened beasts overturned the huge wagons, dashed through a 
row of tents, scattered everything and made for the gate of the 
large field in which we were encamped. In their mad efforts to pass 
they climbed over one another .... The stampede continued south 
over the Pembina bridge. Crazed with fright, the horses crossed the 
river and continued their flight on the opposite bank, and the majority 
were between 30 and 50 miles in Dakota before they were compelled 
by sheer exhaustion to halt.’’ 


The Eve Of Departure 


Busy days followed. All necessary arrangements were pushed 
forward preparatory to launching the westward march. The weather 
was warm and thunderstorms occurred almost nightly. Though the 
food provided was good, the cooking at first was inferior, causing 
many complaints. Clouds of mosquitoes bothered the men and horses. 
Nearby ‘‘grog’’ shops acted as a temptation to insubordination, and 
altogether there was sufficient cause to prompt a number of men who 
had enlisted in the excitement of the moment to desert. The proximity 
of the United States boundary was also an incentive to leave-taking. 
But with sound foresight, the Commissioner had provided for just 
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such an eventuality by recruiting some extra men, and it was well that 
those whose hearts were not in the undertaking were eliminated at 
the outset. 

The Commissioner, who gave the strictest attention to every 
detail, was kept busy between Dufferin and Winnipeg attending to 
many matters. In reporting to Ottawa he stated: ‘I saw the governor 
(Lieutenant-Governor Morris) and arranged my route with him. We 
will probably follow the boundary for about 150 to 200 miles and then 
strike in a north-westerly direction towards the Qu’Appelle, but 
before reaching that, turning still more westerly towards the Cypress 
Hills. About 4,000 pounds of our flour has been destroyed by water 
on board the barge which took it down, also a quantity of oats. 
Will endeavour to replace the flour before starting. I engaged a house 
as quarters for the Commissioner, or rather I directed Clark to do it; 
the idea of wintering any large portion of the Force at Fort Ellice 
this winter is entirely out of the question. The governor entirely 
agrees with me as to the unsuitability of Fort Ellice as a headquarters 
for the Force. If the Department chooses to set his opinion and mine 
aside they can do so, but they must take the responsibility thereof. 
I am making such arrangements as I can, without expenses, to provide 
for the wintering of the Force at the Stone Fort, Winnipeg and Duf- 
ferin. I have left instructions for the party at the Stone Fort to build 
a log stable and cut hay; the party at Dufferin also to cut hay. At 
Winnipeg the government emigrant sheds would be available for the 
men .... Nicolle is an improvement on Forget, but he lacks experience 
in this line. The stores have given me personally more trouble than 
anything else in the Force, and yet I regret to say their state is most 
unsatisfactory .... If you recollect, I asked that the first officer to be 
appointed should be a quartermaster who would receive the stores as 
they arrived in Toronto—the great delay in making the appointment, 
as well as the unfortunate appointment made, has been a heavy load 
on the back of the Force... . Some of the Fort Garry croakers say we 
won't be back till Christmas, and experienced ones say we will lose 
40 per cent of our horses! Be prepared!”’ 

In the final adjustments for the march, Lawrence W. Herchmer, 
commissariat officer of the Canadian Boundary Commission, one whom 
the Force was to know intimately in years to come, assisted greatly, 
placing at the disposal of Commissioner French some surplus supplies 
which were gladly purchased. 

Since reaching Dufferin the Commissioner had seen to it that 
parades were held when opportunity afforded, each troop being thus 
whipped into shape. Trumpeter Fred Bagley of ‘“‘D’’ Troop, the 
youngest member of the Force, wrote some years later: 

“The parade was an inspiring sight with every man in new 
scarlet tunic; white, puggree-bound helmet, the loose ends hanging 
down each man’s back, giving a rather ‘Indian Mutiny’ effect; the 
horses fresh and in splendid condition; the metal parts of the accoutre- 
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ments burnished and glittering in the sun, and the artillery troop 
“C” with its 9-pounder, M.L., steel guns and bright chestnut horses 
conspicuous in the middle of the column . . . . This was the one and 
only occasion in the entire history of the Force that it was to be seen 
thus on ceremonial parade in full strength, fully equipped and every 
officer and man present (with the exception of the several left at the 
Stone Fort and those stationed at Fort Ellice), for within a few months 
the troops were scattered to the four points of the compass never 
again to be thus united.”’ 

Defects in equipment had begun to appear. Though the saddlery 
was similar to that supplied to the cavalry in England at the time, it 
was soon found to be unsuitable for long patrols—the steel stirrups 
and buckles rusted easily and were difficult to keep clean, the packing 
in the panels loosened, which gave the horses sore backs. At this 
preliminary stage, a number of officers had saddles, bridles Cheadcol- 
lars) and other equipment of their own; two had privately-owned 
mounts. Generally, the bridles, headstalls and other articles were of 
various patterns. In the regulation issue the bridle and halter were 
one, with a ring on each side to which an ordinary snaffle bit was 
buckled. The reins were attached to the bit, and when buckled up, 
the halter became a bridle.* In minor details, uniforms also began to 
display further variations, such as corduroy trousers in lieu of Bedford- 
cord breeches. 

Most of the officers had swords. There was marked anxiety about 
revolvers. These had not arrived from England when Commissioner 
French departed from Toronto. He left instructions to forward them 
to Dufferin with all dispatch. As the day for launching out upon 
the plains drew near, it was obvious that the Force could not proceed 
without them, and that the start might be much delayed. 

Though other articles and stores already received from England 
were of excellent quality and carefully boxed, the 330 Adams revolv- 
ers, when they did arrive, were practically useless. The Commissioner 
surmised that they had never belonged to the Imperial stores. They 
were roughly packed, thrown loosely into boxes, not at all like the 
equipment received from abroad. Many of the revolvers were bent, 
others were broken, and the screws, especially those attaching the 
trigger guards, had worked loose. Still worse, many of the chambers 
would not revolve. The armourer was not a little aghast at the task 
confronting him! 

A well known French Métis and experienced plainsman, Pierre 
Léveillé, the same who had defied Louis Riel during the Red River 
insurrection, was already engaged as chief guide and interpreter. It 
was arranged that he would join the Force soon after the start to the 


* Four years later the California saddle, one with no buckles and better suited to small horses, was 
adopted. It was easier on the animal, as it distributed the rider’s weight more evenly. Conjointly with the 
adoption of this saddle, the Whitman bridle, with single rein and bit fastened to the headcollar by spring 
snaps, was introduced. With a few minor changes, the California was used until 1919, when the Universal 
pattern and original bridle were re-adopted. Subsequently, there were further changes. 
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plains. During the troubles of 1869-70 on the Red River, at the time 
Riel accosted young Hardisty when the latter was acting as courtier 
of state papers for Donald A. Smith at Fort Garry, Léveillé had in- 
fluenced the Métis leader to forego his antagonistic attitude. A 
mountain of muscle and bone, standing over six feet in his moccasins 
and weighing about 300 pounds without an ounce of spare flesh, the 
ponderous halfbreed presented a prospective difficulty to Commis- 
sioner French. Where to find a broncho strong enough to carry him 
became a burning question. 

An eleventh-hour appointment was that of Richard Barrington 
Nevitt, B.A., M.D. to the post of assistant surgeon. 

A few men had become ill on the way from Fargo to Dufferin, 
and four cases of typhoid developed. It was arranged to leave these 
and five other sick men at Dufferin; two of this group eventually died 
from the fever, which swept Manitoba and the Territories. With a 
fine spirit of co-operation the U.S. army surgeon at Fort Pembina, a 
few miles away, offered to assist in attending the sufferers subsequent 
to the departure of the Force. 

The first payday since Toronto had beenileft behind (the last for 
many months, owing to lack of communicat on with Ottawa) pro- 
vided each officer with $24 and each man with $10 on account, instead 
of full pay, in addition to all claims for ration allowances while 
passing through the United States. 

Baggage allowance, over and above the kit carried, was restricted 
to 50 pounds for each officer and 10 pounds for each man. 

It had been stipulated that the stores and provisions (six months’ 
supply) should be transported by the Force’s own draught animals, 
and that cattle for slaughter should be driven on foot in order that the 
transport might be unencumbered with meat supplies. General in- 
structions to the Commissioner had been to strike for the forks of the 
Bow and Belly (South Saskatchewan) Rivers in the land of the Black- 
foot, where whiskey trading was reputed to be most rampant, to 
establish a post there and at Fort Edmontcn, leave part of the Force at 
each and return with the remainder to Fort Ellice. Due to errors in 
Palliser’s report and map (the only one available), the confluence of 
the rivers as specified was thought to be the site of Fort Whoop-Up, 
the alleged Canadian headquarters of the Missouri River whiskey 
trade. Official instructions indicated the most direct route possible, 
but as far north of the U.S. boundary as was feasible, to avoid contact 
with aliens. This precluded the full use of the Boundary Commission 
trail which, for most of its length, clung closely to the 49th parallel, 
and often wandered south of it. 

Commissioner French's plan, conforming approximately with 
orders, was to march as near the boundary line as his judgment might 
dictate, place enough men to keep under surveillance the liquor 
smugglers’ headquarters on the Belly River, then proceed to Fort 
Edmonton, where a strong detachment would be established. Later, 
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some of the Force would return to the vicinity of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company's post of Fort Ellice on the Assiniboine River, or such 
headquarters as might be ready for occupancy in that area. 

By correspondence between Prime Minister Alexander Mackenzie 
and Donald A. Smith, chief executive officer of the Hudson's Bay 
Company in Canada, arrangements were made for the temporary use 
of part of Fort Edmonton. Asa result of this plan there would be two 
strong detachments of police at strategic points from which the 
Blackfoot and other Indians of the far West could be approached in a 
friendly manner and made acquainted with the authority and good 
intentions of the Canadian Government. Fortunately the Commis- 
sioner was given wide discretionary powers. 

July 6 was chosen as the official day of departure; but a delay 
occurred when a message came from the commandant of the U.S. 
military post of Fort Pembina, just across the boundary, stating that 
some Sioux had swooped upon the Métis settlement of St. Joseph 
(usually referred to as “‘St. Joe’’), and requesting assistance from the 
Force should the raiders cross the boundary. Commissioner French 
therefore prepared immediately to intercept the “‘redskins’’ should 
Picy seek sanctuary to the north. In short order, the entire Force 
fully armed and mounted, proceeded to where the Sioux would most 
likely strike the line in fleeing from the U.S. troops, but some hours 
later word came that, following a swift raid in which several Métis 
were killed, the Indians had dispersed. By this unexpected reconnats- 
sance the start for the West was delayed until July 8. 


The Western Prospect 


Westward lay a virgin realm. Until recently—a matter of a few 
years—there had been practically no white settlements or trading 
rendezvous throughout the entire country of the plains, except along 
the eastern and northern fringes and well up in the Rockies. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s establishments of Fort Ellice, Fort Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, Fort Pelly, Fort Carlton, Fort Pitt, Fort Edmonton, Rocky 
Mountain House and some less important sub-posts and church mis- 
sions lay scattered at wide intervals like seaports on an ocean's rim. 
A small white colony named Prince Albert had been planted in the 
““60’s’’ near the forks of the North and South Saskatchewan Rivers, 
and shiftless Métis settlements or camps might be found at safe dis- 
tances from the Blackfoot stronghold. Chief of these were Batoche 
and St. Laurent on the South Saskatchewan. At a point known as 
Willow Bunch in the Wood Mountain region, some 40 miles north of 
the international boundary, a loose aggregation of buffalo hunters and 
their families had settled. All else was utter wilderness. 

The surveying and marking of the international boundary was 
well advanced. Approximately half of the 900 miles between the 
Lake of the Woods and the foothills of the Rockies had been covered 
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by the Canadian and United States commissions, which were still in 
the field. The two great Anglo-Saxon countries of North America, in 
keeping with the spirit of the Oregon Boundary Treaty (1846), had 
extended their interests westward in full harmony and co-operation. 
The 49th paralled was on the way to becoming a symbol of peace and 
concord, an example to the remainder of the world. 

Boundary depots had been established between Dufferin on the 
Red River and the point to which the survey had been carried. These 
were being replenished with supplies and made serviceable, and a 
reconnoitering party, accompanied by a commissariat train, was on its 
way to build a substantial depot at Wood Mountain. The first depot 
west of the Red River was at the Pembina Mountain; others were 
located at irregular intervals, usually near good water and pasturage. 
In marking the boundary, a certain routine was followed. Stone 
cairns or earthen mounds were constructed about three miles apart. 
Square posts four feet high were also used, sunk six feet in the ground 
with a flange at the bottom. On the north side each post was marked 
‘British Possession’’, on the south, “‘U.S. Territory’’. 

Over the well-marked trail of the boundary expedition, covered 
wagons in horse and ox trains and Red River carts driven by halfbreeds 
freighted the Canadian supplies from Dufferin. The American pro- 
visions were drawn by bull and mule teams from various trading-posts 
on the Missouri River and elsewhere. Oats for the horses constituted 
a large part of the shipments. 

The nearest railway, the Northern Pacific, had reached Bismarck 
on the Missouri River, 150 miles south of the boundary. No other 
railway penetrated the Western plains nearer than the Union Pacific, 
600 miles to the south. A number of trading and military forts, 
widely scattered, lay along the Missouri, culminating in the thriving 
and unrestrained Fort Benton at the head of steamboat navigation 
near the Rocky Mountains. 

The trans-Mississippi push to the last great buffalo domain was 
drawing thousands of fortune-seekers, good, bad and indifferent, 
from the Eastern States. By leaps and bounds, civilization was crowd- 
ing to the West. Gold had been discovered in the Black Hills of 
Dakota, and the hostile Sioux, Cheyennes and other tribes were on 
the warpath to defend their heritage. Uncurbed spilling of native 
blood was rampant, a seemingly unpreventable evil that threatened 
to foist a horde of refugee Indians upon Canadian soil. 

On the Canadian side the Indian was still dominant. The plains 
north of ‘‘the 49th’’, probably harboured a shifting population 
of natives that reached as high as 30,000, occupied in hunting buffalo 
and intermittently launching forays against their enemies. In addition 
to the Blackfoot Confederacy—Blackfoot, Bloods, Peigans, Sarcees— 
bands of Plain Crees, Assiniboines and Saulteaux wandered at will. 
Sioux, Crows, Gros Ventres, South Assiniboines, South Blackfoot 
and Peigans and others ranged northward from Dakota and Montana 
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as the spirit moved them, or as pressure from the U.S. military dis- 
rupted their accustomed ways. Except for the servants of the Hudson's 
Bay Company, the scattered halfbreeds, a few visiting traders who 
traficked for buffalo products and an occasional missionary who 
strove resolutely to gain dark-skinned proselytes, the redmen were 
the only inhabitants of the interminable grasslands. 

South of the international line, warfare between whites and 
Indians was being waged incessantly. The Territory of Montana was 
practically destitute of authority, entirely unrestrained despite strate- 
gic points garrisoned by soldiers. The opening of the West had ren- 
dered the Indian lands valuable, and notwithstanding treaties between 
civilized and pagan man, the natives, like the buffalo, were being 
forced to seek sanctuary wherever they could find it. Concurrently, 
border ruffians whose misdemeanours and tendency towards free 
license had enticed them to seek fortunes far out the western trails, 
had come northward into Canada to establish Whoop-Up and other 
whiskey-trading forts. 

The warring Sioux dominated the river highway of the Missouri, 
the great steamboat artery to the West. But civilized newcomers 
from the East, many of them men and women “‘on the dodge’’, were 
in the ascendancy, constituting a colossal movement, a hegira before 
which all native life faced forfeiture of its usages and customs. The 
trans-Mississippi plains were witnessing an onslaught of disposses- 
sion in which many brave men laboured to establish law and justice 
and liberty in the face of debauchery, breach of trust and murder. 
The American West was running wild, probably wilder than before 
the coming of the white man! 

For more than 600 miles across this vast domain of primitive man, 
there stretched a huge glacial moraine, the Great Missouri Coteau, 
saddling the plains from north-west to south-east. Reaching far up 
into Canada, awesome, treeless and windswept, its interminable un- 
dulations stood as a warning rampart to a land given over to buffalo 
and restless nomads—a world as it were beyond the world. It was a 
conspicuous setting for an unprecedented and inevitable transition. 


The Great March 


At last all was ready for the far-reaching police adventure. 
Towards evening of July 8, the order was given, and to the accom- 
paniment of bugle calls, cracking of whips and shrill shouts of com- 
mand, the red-coated cavalcade swung into motion. In front rode “'A”’ 
Troop mounted on dark bay horses. Behind these came ““B™ on dark 
browns; then ‘‘C’’ on bright chestnuts, augmented by the artillery 
and munition wagons. ‘‘D’’ followed on greys and buckskins, “EF” 
on blacks, and ‘‘F’’ on light bays. Freight wagons covered with 
great tarpaulins found their allotted places, approximately an equal 
number to each troop. Loaded ox-carts clustered confusedly in the 


‘rossing the Dirt Hills on march west. 
Note the 9-pounder gun 
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rear, their Métis drivers showing unmistakable evidences of farewell 
carousing. A two-horse army ambulance such as was used by com- 
manding officers in long prairie travel in the United States, was at 
the disposal of the Commissioner, though he preferred the saddle. 
Balky horses and refractory oxen lent confusion and disorder to the 
scene—one that the silent prairies of the north had never before wit- 
nessed. All in all, the scarlet uniforms, the white helmets, the un- 
wieldy guns and mortars, the intermittent wagon transport, the slow- 
moving carts and lowing cattle made up an animated and memorable 
picture—a highlight in the story of the West. In proper marching 
order the column covered approximately two miles from front to rear. 

A mere handful of men was on the way to patrol 300,000 square 
miles of virgin territory! A great experiment, built on sheer confidence 
and inspiration, had begun. Henceforth, if all went well, there were 
to be no further inroads of debauchery and brigandage, no ‘‘Wild 
West’’, in Canada. 

Men filled their lungs with deep draughts of the rare, bracing 
prairie breeze, and shaking free their bridle reins, pressed slowly 
forward. Clatter of accoutrements, dull thud of hoofs, creaking of 
wagons and gun carriages, and the incessant wail of greaseless Red 
River carts grew fainter as the little army drew away from Dufferin 
into the great unknown. The practicability of marching such a body 
of men and equipment across hundreds of miles of trackless plains 
was regarded by a small assemblage of onlookers as problematical, 
even with large quantities of provisions conveyed in wagons, and 
beef-cattle driven along for use. 

The Force had shown signs of being slightly undermanned, but 
Commissioner French, an officer of wide military experience, was 
prepared for such an eventuality. Above all, he nursed a pronounced 
aversion for misfits. On several occasions he had addressed the men 
to emphasize the prospective difficulties and hardships, advising any 
who felt unequal to the task to apply for discharge at once. A few 
had already ‘“‘walked out’’, others had anticipated what lay ahead 
and not liking the look of it, had disappeared. On the occasion of 
the attempt to intercept the Sioux raiders of St. Joe, the faint-hearted 
had taken thought of the future. Close to the hour of departure, 
there had been 31 constables, acting constables, and sub-constables 
absent without leave—deserters in the true sense of the word—men 
whose services the Force could well dispense with. It also happened 
that two commissioned officers whose appointments had been purely 
political were about to sever their connection with the Force. One 
of these, Inspr. C. F. Young, argued dictatorially with the Com- 
missioner, and was summarily dismissed, his place in “‘B”’ Troop 
being filled by Sub-Inspr. E. A. Brisebois. 

And the question of horses was a serious problem. Breakdowns 
were inevitable. On the eve of leaving, the Commissioner had written 
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to Sub-Inspector Shurtliff at Fort Ellice, ordering him to meet the 
Force at a point known as La Roche Percée, 270 miles westward, 
with as many horses as he might have in good condition. 


The Command 


Commissioner—Lieutenant-Colonel George Arthur French 

Assistant Commissioner—Major James Farquharson Macleod 
GUM G. 

Paymaster and Adjutant—Sub-Inspr. E. Dalrymple Clark 
(remained at Dufferin, temporary headquarters). 

Surgeon—John Kittson, M.D. 

Assistant Surgeon—Richard B. Nevitt, M.D. (remained at 
Dufferin for a short period and caught up with the 
columa at La Roche Percée): 

Quartermaster—Charles Nicolle (remained at Dufferin and 
later proceeded to Fort Ellice). 

Veterinary Surgeon—John L. Poett 

Acting-Paymaster and Adjutant—Sub-Inspr. W. G. Griffiths 


A Troop 
Inspr. William Drummer Jarvis 
Sub-Inspr. Sévére Gagnon 


““B”’ Troop 
Sub-Inspr. E. A. Brisebois 
Sub-Inspr. Edwin Allen 


“C” Troop (The Artillery Troop) 
Inspr. William Winder 
Sub-Inspr. Thomas R. Jackson 


“D” Troop: (The Staff Troop) 
Inspr. James Morrow Walsh 
Sub-Inspr. James Walker 
Sub-Inspr. John French (brother of the Commissioner). 


_E Iroop 
Inspr. Jacob E. Carvell 
Sub-Inspr. John H. Mclllree 
Sub-Inspr. H. J. N. LeCain (remained at Dufferin). 


“FF Troop 
Inspr. Theodore Richer 
Sub-Inspr. Lief N. F. Crozier 
Sub-Inspr. Vernon Welch 
Sub-Inspr. Cecil E. Denny 


Cuter Consrases (Sergeant-Majors ) 

Re etmenita ly rect te mays A. H. Griesbach 
PAN itoop.. him oe an  mrecle 
Ge ga ee teeta eens Joseph Francis 
TS CSI ae ee a | eda Roe ray. 
a ES ie oye eta T. W. S. Miles 
pl epee J. B. Mitchell 

ig Te Eis. Wake 
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In addition to the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner, 
the entire Force consisted of four staff officers, five inspectors, 12 sub- 
inspectors, nine non-commissioned officers, 36 constables, 21 acting 
constables and 229 sub-constables—a total of 318. 

Of these, a sub-inspector and 14 constables, acting constables 
and sub-constables were stationed at Fort Ellice; the paymaster, the 
assistant surgeon, the quartermaster, and 19 constables and sub- 
constables remained at Dufferin, and a constable and five sub-constables 
had been left at the Stone Fort, leaving a total strength of 275 on the 
march. 


Horses in the service of the-Force were: 


On the march, including two privately owned ....... 310 
At Fort Ellicégwel. oot eee 19; 
At Dufferin. .< 20s 4 eee 10 
Léft: in Toronitos..cteae ee eee 2 

Totals. eee 2a 339 


Starting on the march were 142 draught oxen, 93 cattle for 
slaughter, 114 Red River carts with 20 Métis drivers, 73 wagons, 
two 9-pounder muzzle-loading field-guns, two brass mortars, several 
mowing machines, portable forges and field kitchens. 

Henri Julien, a newspaper man of Montreal, accompanied the 
expedition as artist and correspondent for the Canadian Illustrated 
News. 

With untrained men and horses, new wagons, unused harness 
and equipment, the Commissioner decided it was sufficient to make 
a ‘‘shakedown”’ start. It was also well to ascertain that nothing 
of importance had been forgotten and in view of the long journey 
ahead, that no superfluous baggage was taken. Twenty men acted 
as guards, some in advance, others on the flanks of the column. 

The Métis reported that the prairies were very dry and that in 
all probability sufficient water would be hard to find. They also said 
that grasshoppers in immense numbers had reduced the pasturage over 
large areas. The Commissioner sent forward Sub-Inspr. James Walker 
to select a suitable camp-site, and after a scant three miles of travel, 
all pulled up beside a little lake. 

During the next five months, the daily round of travel and events 
found entry in several faithfully-kept diaries, from which a composite 
and continuous record issues. 

July 9. Rested during the morning. Fifty oxen had strayed in 
the night, and a number of horses stampeded. All were recovered. 
Two wagon-loads of unnecessary baggage were sent back to Dufferin, 
where oats were substituted. Shortly after starting, Inspector Richer, 
who had received his commission upon the recommendation of men 
of high standing, was put under arrest for gross insubordination. He 
was conducted back to Dufferin. He threatened that he would ac- 
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quaint the authorities at Ottawa with what he termed a deplorable 
handling of the Force. Sub-Inspector Crozier was placed in command 
of “‘F’’ Troop. Early in the afternoon the march resumed and the 
column was soon strung out for miles, with wagons and carts lagging. 
Camp was made that evening on the Rivicre aux Marias. The weather 
was hot and men and horses were tortured by clouds of mosquitoes. 
One horse died, and three broken-down wagons were left behind. 

July 10. Left camp at 2 p.m. The mowing machines came into 
use and cut hay along the way. A vast plain stretched ahead, bounded 
on the west by the Pembina Mountain (actually a range of hills). 
Camp was made near the boundary line, and the horses had to be 
sent across to the Pembina River in U.S. territory for water. Wood 
for use in the field kitchens was procured along the banks. 

July 11. Left Pembina River at 8 a.m. A Métis came in to say 
that the Sioux had killed several people during the night at St. Joe, 
which was about five miles to the south. He suspected some of the 
marauders to be lurking nearby; orders were given to have arms ready. 
At another halfbreed settlement called “‘Grant’s Place’’, two yoke of 
oxen and some firewood were purchased. No dinner was had, but the 
horses were watered at a creek about midday. The boundary road 
was located and followed for some distance. Camp in late evening. 
Nearest water was said to be 15 miles away. Many of the men tired 
out, cross and growling. Double sentries were mounted. Heavy 
thunderstorm during the night. Buffalo bones everywhere. 

fetvet2. Reveille at 3 a.m. No breakfast, and water far off. 
Started marching at 5 a.m. An ox died on the way. Reached the 
Pembina Mountain depot of the Boundary Commission and found 
tolerably good water. The air full of locusts, and everyone tormented 
by mosquitoes. A heavy thunderstorm with hail swept the prairie. 
Camp was made early, and the cooks baked bread. 

July 13. Away soon after 3 a.m. Many delays owing to carts and 
wagons breaking down. Stopped for two hours at Devil's Creek to 
feed horses. Travelled till eight in the evening and camped at Calf 
Mountain. Cut hay with the mowers. Distance from Dufferin, 59 
miles. 

July 14. Struck camp at 6 a.m. Crossed the Pembina Mountain 
and reached the Pembina River. The banks were steep, and despite 
yeoman help from the ox-drivers, a long delay attended the crossing 
of the wagons. Marched until 9 p.m. No water. Men all tired and 
some horses worn out. The halfbreed drivers with their ox-carts did 
not reach camp until midnight. Picrre Léveille, accom panied by five 
other Métis bringing six carts containing presents sent by Licutenant- 
Governor Morris as gifts to the Indians, joined the column. Leveille 
now assumed his place as chief guide and interpreter, a man of inherent 
ability and adventurous background. The story went that his father 
had served in the French army, fought under Napoleon at Waterloo, 
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found his way to Canada and eventually reached Fort Garry. There 
he married a halfbreed daughter of Sir Alexander Mackenzie of the 
North West Company, that valiant pioneer who was the first white 
man to make the crossing on British soil to the Pacific coast. Day's 
travel, 20 miles. 

July 15. Started at 6 a.m. Stopped at noon in a lovely valley 
by a spring-fed creek, where the horses were watered and the men 
bathed. Proceeding, crossed Badger Creek and camped some miles 
beyond on White Earth Creek. A few antelope were seen. Several 
Boundary Commission wagons were passed, on their way to Dufferin 
for provisions. Distance covered, 26 miles. 

July 16. Started at 4.a.m. and travelled 12 miles before breakfast. 
Weather very hot, horses tired, wagons and carts lagging badly. 
Another 12 miles through rolling country. Reached Turtle Mountain 
depot, camping there for the night. More Boundary Commission 
wagons passed, also on their way eastward for provisions. Buffalo 
trails and wallows on all sides. 

July 17. Left at 3.a.m., and 12 miles without water. The column 
was now strung out for a long distance, owing to continuous trouble 
with the carts and the slow pace of the oxen. Men tired and hungry. 
Fourteen miles in the afternoon, Camped at burtle Heady Gre ke 
No water, no pasturage, and half rations. Some hay left the previous 
year by the Boundary Commission was found, but it was not relished 
by the Eastern horses. All hands tired out after 26 miles in extreme 
heat, though a strong wind swept the prairie. No tents were erected. 
Whitewater Lake was later found to be only a few miles to the north. 
Many wagons and carts far behind. Distance from Dufferin computed 
to be 153 miles by the trail followed. 

July 18. Broke camp at 4 a.m. The heat became stifling as the 
day advanced; horses gave out all along the way. A midday rest 
one mile south of the boundary road, but several miles north of the 
boundary. Wagons far behind. The oat supply almost gone. The 
head of the column reached the first crossing of the Souris River in the 
evening, where wood, water and grass were abundant. A bridge 
erected by the Boundary Commission was found in good condition. 
Two horses were left behind, unfit for further travel. Rain all night; 
mosquitoes bad. 

July 19 and 20. Two days of rest at the Souris. Many horses so 
exhausted they were unable to proceed. Carts strung out far in the 
rear. The men washed clothes and bathed. All oxen and carts reached 
camp by nightfall of the 19th, but two more horses were left behind 
and two died. Horses were shod, carts repaired, loads adjusted and 
the whole column put in good trim. It was rumoured that a war 
party of Sioux was in the vicinity. 

July 21. Fourteen miles covered in the morning; midday halt 
on North Antler Creek. Weather oppressively hot, and horses con- 
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tinually playing out. Six men and an ox-cart were left behind to bring 
on such played-out horses as they could. Pasturage poor, owing to 


grasshoppers. Fifteen sick horses failed to reach camp. Mileage from 
Dufferin, 206. 


July 22. Left at 4a.m. Made 15 miles and camped until 3 p.m. 
No wood or water till arrival at the second crossing of the Souris, 
ten miles farther. No bridge. Difficult passage. Camped on the west 
side. Old buffalo trails scored the plain, and bleached bones lay every- 
where. With tired and failing animals slowing the march, the Com- 
missioner gave orders for the men to dismount and walk every al- 
ternate hour to relieve their horses. A camp of Boundary Commission 
workers on their way to Dufferin was met; some of their surplus 
bread was a welcome purchase. Oat supplies were exhausted. The 
two field-guns caused excessive labour at every hill and river. 


July 23. Twelve more horses, some oxen and cattle were missing, 
and “‘A’’, “‘B” and ‘‘C’’ Troops were held back until they could be 
found. Assistant Commissioner Macleod was doing fine service daily 
in bringing up the rear. Noon camp found more horses left behind. 
Camped for the night at the Riviere des Lacs, near the Hill Of The 
Murdered Scout.* Weather intensely hot. Some officers and men 
suffering badly from diarrhoea. Another horse died. 


Officers and men were now becoming inured to their task. Day 
after day the diminutive army flouted all discouragements and dif- 
ficulties. To make the best of it had become an essential part of duty, 
but as the attenuated column pushed on, the daily grind left its un- 
mistakable impress. Happily there was disclosed an endurance that 
augured well. 


July 24. There was keen rivalry between the troops to get away 
first. ‘A’’ Troop struck out at 3.30 a.m. Water was badly needed, 
and after a long, gruelling march, a spot known among the Métis as 
St. Peter’s Spring, a dirty mud hole, was reached. After sinking a 
barrel packed round with stones, a serviceable watering-place was 
made. In the afternoon, La Roche Percée, a remarkable limestone 
out-cropping, came in view, and camp was made on the bank of the 
Souris at Short Creek, where there was good water, wood and grass. 
Buffalo pemmican (dried meat) was issued for the first time. ALI the 
horses were tired out, many of them lying down, unable to rise. Some 
did not get in until the following morning. Distance from Dufferin, 
270 miles. 

Cst. Jean D’Artigue noted in his diary that the trail behind was 
strewn with broken carts and horses and oxen overcome with hunger 
and fatigue . . . in a deplorable condition. 
| Sere years earlier, according to tradition, at a time when warfare raged intermittently between 
the once-powerful Mandans of the Missouri and the Crees of the northern plains, a solitary Cree descried a 
lone Mandan watching for enemies from a high hill. Stealing stealthily upon him, the Cree slew his rival 
and commemorated the pes by digging the form of his recumbent victim in the hard clay. This he filled 


with stones, and from it dug a line of deep footprints down the hill-side, the whole on an exaggerated scale, 
to mark proudly the pinnacle as the hill of the murdered scout. 
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July 25. The Commissioner decided to remain camped for several 
days, to rest the animals and break up the column. It was obvious 
that a change in plans was imperative, and he proposed that his main 
command should consist only of such men and animals as were best 
standing the strain, and only to the number that he deemed absolutely 
necessary. The remainder would strike north-westward via the 
Saskatchewan cart trail from Fort Ellice to Fort Edmonton, a distance 
to the latter point from Roche Percée of over 800 miles. 

While in camp at Short Creek, several of the men improvised a 
band—the first the Force could boast. A fife was played by Cst. “*Bill’”’ 
Latimer, and a large tin dish and tent pegs in the hands of a drummer- 
trumpeter, Cst. Frank Parks, served as a drum. 

The horses were all turned out to grass, with ample water nearby. 
Sub-Inspector Shurtliff came in from Fort Ellice. He had been waiting 
at the Boundary Commission depot of Wood End, ten miles westward, 
for several days. In compliance with the Commissioner’s instructions 
to bring as many good horses as possible, he had brought only six, 
four of them fresh. He had sent some others to Winnipeg to bring 
provisions to his detachment. Assistant Surgeon Nevitt and a con- 
stable reached the column from Dufferin with letters and papers. The 
American press had been running a story that the Force had been ex- 
terminated by the Sioux; this falsehood was doubtlessly circulated by 
some of the recent deserters, who broadcast that they had been badly 
treated and that they did not choose to lose their scalps in the pro- 
jected expedition against Indians and whiskey traders. The Commis- 
sioner was careful to write a report to the government, to be carried 
back to Dufferin, announcing that his command was in good health 
and high spirits. 

July 26, 27 and 28. Remained camped. The 26th being Sunday, 
there was church parade. The Commissioner conducted the Anglican 
service. Inspectors Carvell and Jarvis rode westward to examine the 
trails. On the 27th, the entire camp was occupied in dividing the 
stores under the watchful eyes of the Commissioner. Coal was found 
on the right bank of the Souris, and was put to use by the blacksmiths 
in the portable forges. Many officers and men visited the grotesque 
Roche Percée, puzzling over countless hieroglyphics that scored its 
sides. Some carved initials and words were taken to indicate that 
Colonel Custer and men of the 7th U.S. Cavalry had visited the place 
from their headquarters near Bismarck on the Missouri River. 

A horse of “'F’’ Troop died, but the majority improved greatly on 
the good pasture. For the first time frost settled on the tents at night. 
By the evening of the 28th, the splitting of the Force was completed. 
This day, Sub-Inspector Brisebois, in command of “‘B’’ Troop, was 
promoted to Inspector, replacing Inspr. C. F. Young, retired. 

July 29. All horses were paraded and 55 of the weakest were 
told off to be placed under Inspr. W. D. Jarvis for the march, by 
most of ‘‘A’’ Troop, to Fort Edmonton. The best horses of ‘‘A’’ were 
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divided among the other troops. Assigned to Jarvis in addition to 
those of his own troop were six men from other troops and 12 half- 
breeds, 24 wagons, 55 carts, 62 oxen and 50 cows and calves, as well 
as agricultural implements and general stores (including over 25,000 
Ibs. of flour) not essential to the main body. This was the last time 
that all six troops fraternized together, and there were many impromp- 
tu sing-songs, good wishes and farewells. Towards evening, Com- 
Pe tener Piench and his five troops, “‘B’’, “‘C’’, ““D’’, “E”’ and “F’’, 
with a remnant of ‘‘A’’, pulled out, proceeded ten miles and camped 
at Wood End. 

July 30. Thus far the line of march had closely paralleled the 
Boundary Commission trail, being usually only a few miles north of 
the U.S. border. All stayed in camp this day while the cooks prepared 
rations and the men cut wood for use on the treeless plains beyond. 

July 31. An early start was made and the west branch of the 
Souris crossed after preparing a road for the wagons and guns. From 
here the main trail laid by the Boundary Commission swung south- 
ward to avoid rough country. This route was not taken; a course 
towards the north-west was followed. The Commissioner was ac- 
customed to the use of the prismatic compass and the odometer (at- 
tached to a wheel of his own vehicle), and was able to take careful 
bearings in conjunction with the rough map he carried. Pierre Léveillé 
also assisted in directing the line of travel. Long Creek was crossed 
in the evening and camp made. 

A plan had been wisely adopted to march early each day and 
halt during the noonday heat, thus saving the animals as much as 
possible. But fortunately the weather had turned cooler. There was 
plenty of water; ducks were shot to vary the routine fare. 

August 1. Sunrise displayed the great ridge of the Missouri 
Coteau along the west, and after an early start, a course was followed 
parallel to Long Creek in a north-westerly direction. Worn-out horses 
were lagging far behind, and the entire command was often strung out 
for four or five miles. The creek was crossed several times, so many 
were its windings, and after a long and trying march, camp was made 
beside a little lake. The way was now a closed book, and the Com- 
missioner realized that henceforth he would be dependent upon his 
guides. That night rockets were fired as a signal to a missing man 
who had wandered too far in search of ducks. As a result a brief 
stampede occurred among some of the Eastern horses. | 

August 2. Remained camped all day (Sunday). Church service 
was held. The weather now turned cold and wet. The Commissioner 
had a long conference with Pierre Léveillé and other Métis, but learned 
they had about reached the end of their usefulness as guides to the 
farther plains. The sick list numbered 22 men suffering principally 
from dysentry. 

August 3. After an early start a long march was made between 
the Coteau and Long Creck, still holding to the north-west. Fairly 
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fresh buffalo signs were noticed. The wood supply for kitchen use 
was beginning to give out. Camp was made on the edge of a swamp, 
and during the night a violent storm swept out of the north, blowing 
most of the tents down. A miserable experience. Fortunately all the 
horses had been hobbled. 

August 4. The storm continued and breakfast was omitted. 
Some supplies were seriously reduced. After eight miles a halt was 
ordered, to bring up the rear and to adjust loads and make repairs. 
The last wood was used. Assistant Commissioner Macleod and Sub- 
Inspector Walker were ordered to proceed with four men and six carts 
to the Wood Mountain settlement of Willow Bunch, which lay to 
the south-west, there to purchase if possible a supply of buffalo 
pemmican. They were to meet the column about 100 miles farther on. 
Resuming the march, the Force continued on its way, crossing the 
Coteau. The weather had again turned hot. Approximately 380 
miles had been travelled since leaving Dufferin. 

August 5. Started at 5.30a.m. A halt was made at a small clump 
of trees to gather a much-needed supply of fuel. Riding out on the 
flank, Henri Julien and a constable became lost in hilly country. A 
field-gun was fired and rockets sent up, which brought them in. 
Many antelope were seen. *‘B’’ and ‘'C’’ Troops were having constant 
trouble with tired and failing horses. The pasturage was parched and 
almost worthless, except for small patches 1n the coulees. As some of 
the wagons were reported to be very far behind, the Commissioner 
cancelled the afternoon march. 

August 6. Unusually high hills loomed, towards which the 
plain ascended at a steep angle, making difficult going for the horses 
and oxen. Rested for several hours beside a little stream where several 
roofless log cabins were found, a former winter camp of Métis buffalo 
hunters from the Qu’ Appelle valley. An observation of the sun gave 
the latitude as 49°-55’-40’’. An almost abrupt ascent confronted the 
column in the afternoon, the extreme altitude being estimated by the 
Commissioner as 1,000 feet above the plain. This formidable upland 
was known among the Métis as the Dirt Hills, beyond which they 
seldom ventured for fear of the Blackfoot. The draught animals strug- 
gled gamely upward, but were showing unmistakable signs of tiring. 
Already an alarming number of horses had been marked off since 
leaving Dufferin. The top of the rise was reached long after dark, 
where a weird sight was spread along the south—a great prairie fire— 
a deliberate attempt by Indians to impede the march, the Métis said. 
Twenty-five arduous miles were made this day. 

August 7. Most of the horses were so exhausted from the previous 
day’s work that a rest was ordered. Camp had been made by a little 
lake surrounded by fairly good wood and pasture. A party of men 
with oxen was sent back to pull up the guns, which were too much 
for the weakened horses. There was bathing, washing of clothes and 
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cooking of rations. Observations by the Commissioner for time, 
magnetic variations and latitude gave the variations to be 19. E., the 
latitude by the sun, 50°-0’-29”. At 2 a.m. the following morning, 
an observation for latitude by the Pole Star gave 49°-59’-8”. The 
Dirt Hills were fixed in latitude 49°-58’—-46”. Surgeon Kittson gave 
the reading of the barometer for the evening of the 6th, the whole of 
the 7th and the morning of the 8th to be 27-404, and estimated the 
top of the rise to be 2,900 feet above sea level. Thermometer reading 
—maximum 91°, minimum 51°. 

August 8. Refreshed by the rest, the column was again in motion 
by 5a.m. The descent of the Dirt Hills was a pleasant contrast to the 
upward haul, and after 12 miles, an old trail was picked up, which 
assisted greatly. In mid-afternoon, from a hilltop, the Old Wives 
Lakes could be seen about ten miles to the west. -Far away, some 
moving objects were taken to be buffalo. No water being nearer 
than the lakes, and the following day being Sunday, the Commissioner 
determined to press forward. But to the disappointment of all, the 
lake water proved to be so alkaline as to be worthless, and in the 
hope of finding better camping conditions, the march was continued 
for two miles. Wildfowl were here in incredible numbers, and many 
were killed. The lagging wagons and carts continued to arrive through- 
out the night, and about 20 sick horses were being coaxed on by a 
detachment under Sub-Inspector Denny, far in the rear. Better than 
30 miles had been covered during the day, making 444 since leaving 
Dufferin. The Old Wives Lakes, connected by a creek but without 
an outlet, except during abnormally high water, had been renamed 
respectively after the Rt. Hon. Henry Chaplin and Sir Frederick 
Johnstone, who hunted buffalo near them in 1861. Here in a bygone 
day, a hunting-camp of Assiniboines fleeing from pursuing Blackfoot 
had abandoned three old women who, worn by toil and almost blind, 
attempted a crossing at a point beyond their depth. Struggling in 
their extremity, the unfortunates perished, leaving a name by which 
the region was known until the white man came. The legend said 
the spirits of the foresaken squaws could be heard at night shrieking 
their lamentations far out upon the dismal waste. Indians and half- 
breeds regarded the locality with awe. 

August 9. Despite the unfavourable surroundings—poor pas- 
turage and water that purged the weaker horses and not a few of the 
men—a day of rest was proclaimed. Denny noted in his diary: ‘‘Men 
washing clothes and bathing .. . . Water scouring horses. Horses 
looking fearful.”’ 

August 10. Struck camp in the afternoon. The lake proved larger 
and more than 20 miles farther east than shown on Palliser’s map. 
Skirting the southern shore, the Force pressed on in search of better 
pasturage and water. Macleod and Walker joined the column from 
Wood Mountain with 4,700 lbs. of pemmican and dried meat. Only 
six and a half miles were made this day. 
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August 11. Started early. Raw and cold. No pasturage or water 
until the noon halt, then of a very poor quality. Horses hardly able 
to make a hill they had to cross. Again Denny noted: ‘‘A few more 
days of this and we shall not have a horse left.’’ The night camp 
was made on a small creek, a branch of the Old Wives Creek. Feed 
was still very bad, the ground cracked and fissured from drought 
and heat. The last precipitation of any account was at the Pembina 
Mountain, over 400 miles in the rear. 

August 12. The terrain became increasingly difficult. Hills and 
coulees alternated as far as the eye could see. The start was delayed 
while the advance guard cut a hill into a maneuverable slope. After 
five miles, good feed was found, and the Commissioner decided to give 
the animals a1 opportunity to regain their strength. A Sioux came 
in from a small camp half a mile off, and was told that the ‘‘White 
Chief’’ would gladly meet the Indians the following day. 

Anticipating an opportunity to forward a letter to Ottawa via 
Wood Mountain, the Commissioner wrote this day to Col. Hugh 
Richardson of the Department of Justice. He explained that only one 
mail had reached him since leaving Dufferin. The official decision to 
instruct him to follow the route specified had let the Force in for some 
very severe work. He said: ‘‘We have had to make a new road for 
ourselves for over a hundred miles.’’ He pointed out that Palliser's 
map was not reliable, adding: ‘‘We are now on the Old Wives Creek 
about 28 miles W.S.W. of the lake, but in looking at Palliser’s map, 
you must place Roche Percée 22 miles farther south and five mies 
farther west, the Dirt Hills 20 miles farther west, and Old Wives Lake 
20 miles farther east. The creek you see running into this lake is a 
delusion and a snare; it is 28 miles farther west, and empties into the 
other lake. The lakes are probably four times as large as they are 
represented, from angles which I took. I make the first one to be ten 
miles wide, and a guide here says it is over 40 miles Icng, the other 
lake being biggcr . . . . If ycu saw the delight with which we hail the 
sight cf a wet swamp you would be astorished, and if the relatives of 
some of the Ottawa boys saw their hopefuls standing in a swamp till 
enough water ran down over the soles of their boots to get a drink, 
they might not turn up their noses so much at Ottawa s turbid stream 
.... Macleod is a capital fellow; he is my right hand. I wish we had 
a few more like him... . The halfbreeds say that the outlaws will 
attack us at the Cypress Hills, that there are 500 of them at the Bow 
River, and have beén fortifying themselves there for months... . lam 
to interview some of the Sioux tomorrow, and I suppose I shall have 
to try to be the ‘White Mother’ over them.” 

August 13. Remained in camp. The Sioux, who were those of 
the Sisseton tribe who had sought refuge in Canada following the 
massacre in Minnesota in 1862, turned up in the morning, and a formal 
powwow was held. They were curious about the white soldiers’ 
coming, but signified satisfaction when told that the Great White 
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Mother had learned that bad men had been killing her red children, 
and that she had determined to capture and punish the guilty ones. 
Presents were distributed, and the Commissioner (perhaps having in 
mind the sterile wastes of the Great Coteau) told them that there was 
no wish to take over their land. The 20 or more Sioux evidenced the 
greatest friendliness, and after many speeches, mounted their ponies 
and returned to their camp. 

August 14. Incamp. The Sioux paid another visit and executed 
an impromptu dance with much weird singing. Having learned that 
the Boundary Commission had oats to spare, the Commissioner dis- 
patched Macleod with 16 carts and drivers to Wood Mountain, 40 
miles to the south, to purchase a supply. 

August 15. Incamp. A small party of Métis buffalo hunters and 
traders with a wagon and 11 Red River carts loaded with buffalo 
robes came from the west on their way to Winnipeg. A search for 
liquor brought negative results. Their chief spokesman, one Ouellette, 
stated that there was a camp of over 100 lodges of Métis and Indians 
four days’ march away, awaiting the buffalo. Considerable work was 
done this day in shoeing horses and repacking loads. 

August 16. As arranged by Macleod during his first visit to Wood 
Mountain, a new scout and guide, named Francis Morriseau, reached 
camp. He claimed to have full knowledge of the country ahead, but 
the Commissioner was inclined to doubt him—he was over-talkative. 
However he was accepted. Pierre Léveillé and the other Métis with 
the column admitted they were now in strange country. Morriseau 
said he was from Benton on the Missouri. Among his many stories, 
he claimed that Colonel Custer was surrounded by Indians in the 
Black Hills of Dakota, and was im a bad fix; that the Blackicousner 
far ahead, were on the warpath; that he knew the country well, all 
the way to the Belly River and Fort Edmonton. 

August 17 and 18. The intention was to march, but it was decided 
to await Macleod’s return from Wood Mountain. To the satisfaction 
of all, the Sioux Indians, who had become something of a nuisance, 
broke camp and disappeared. When Macleod finally appeared, he was 
accompanied by Capt. Lawrence Herchmer, supply officer of the 
Boundary Commission (a future commissioner of the Mounted Police). 
The assistant commissioner had pushed ahead of his slow-moving 
carts, and announced that he had been able to contract for the purchase 
of 60,000 Ibs. of oats from the Boundary Commission. He was now 
bringing forward 15,000 Ibs., and an additional 20,000 Ibs. were to 
be delivered at a police camp to be established. The balance would 
be furnished to that portion of the Force destined to return to the 
East. The Commissioner purchased a good horse from Herchmer, 
and five native ponies from a Métis who had travelled with the carts. 
Macleod had also picked up a serviceable pony, as it was known that 
extra horse-flesh would not be amiss in the days ahead. It was seen from 
high ground that the prairie to the west was burnt over for miles. 
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August 19. Camp was moved several miles to a slough where 
there was good grass. The distance to the country of the Blackfoot 
Indians was growing less and less, and the Commissioner, thinking it 
advisable to have his command unencumbered by sick men or animals 
established what he termed a ‘cripple camp’’, under Cst. J. Sutherland. 
Seven men, some of them in very bad health, a halfbreed, 26 worn-out 
horses, 12 wagons and some superfluous stores were left there, to be 
picked up on the return. After a considerable march westward, night 
camp was made on a branch of Old Wives Creek. 

August 20. Two empty carts and two more worn-out horses were 
sent back to Cripple Camp, but a precaution was taken to retain the 
wheels of one cart, the rest of it being packed in the other. Twenty- 
odd miles were made this day over an undulating country. There was 
little water, no wood and poor pasturage. But the horses were doing 
better on a well-regulated oat ration. Camp was again made on a 
tributary of Old Wives Creek. The horses of ‘‘D’’ Troop stampeded 
shortly afterwards, and some of ‘‘B”’ joined in. They were soon 
rounded up, and the Commissioner ordered that all horses would have 
to be picketed at night. 

August 21. An early start. After three hours’ travel the horses 
were given 40 minutes to feed in a tolerably good patch of grass. 
Here a party of halfbreeds was met, accompanied by a missionary, 
Pére Lestanc, the same who had been Bishop Taché’s coadjutor during 
the Red River troubles of 1869-70. Among them was Louis Léveille, 
brother of the guide Pierre, with his two sons, Paul and Gabriel 
(future scouts in the Force). Though heading for Winnipeg, Louis, 
after considerable persuasion, agreed to join the Force as an additional 
guide, and he and his boys made hasty preparations to retrace their 
steps. They said there were numerous Indians and grizzly bears in the 
Cypress Hills to the south-west; there had been some traders from 
the Missouri located there, but these had left upon hearing that the 
police were coming. Louis and his followers had had some trouble 
with Indians but none with the traders. . | 

Camp was made in the evening near a marsh which provided poor 
drinking water and inferior feed. The Force was now entering the 
last great buffalo range; everywhere the pasturage had been cropped 
short. Arrangements were made for Assistant Commissioner Macleod 
and Sub-Inspr. James Walker to proceed with 27 ox-carts and Metis 
drivers to the Boundary Commission depot on the White Mud River 
(Frenchman's Creék) for more of the oats previously purchased. 

August 22. There was a downpour of rain in the morning, the 
heaviest since leaving Dufferin. Objects that were taken to be buffalo 
were seen in the distance. Macleod’s party left at noon, losing valu- 
able time in rounding up their oxen. The Force marched in the after- 
noon and met another party of Métis travellers. They were searched 
for liquor without results. The Commissioner endeavoured to buy 
ponies or horses from them, but found the price too high—from $150 
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to $200. A rest camp was made by a saline pond. There was no wood 
to be had and ‘“‘buffalo chips’’ (bois de vache), the dry dung of buffalo, 
were used as fuel. 

August 23. Sunday. Still on a branch of the Old Wives Creek. 
Church service was held. Observations for time, latitude and magnetic . 
variations gave the latitude as 49°-48 and variation 20°-45. From 
now on extra precautions were taken to safeguard the camp by 1n- 
creasing the night guard and sentries, and the issue of extra ammuni- 
tion. The men were warned not to undress at night, and to keep their 
firearms ready for instant use. No horses were to be turned out to 
graze until daybreak. Within the past several days, nine horses had 
succumbed from exhaustion. The northern shoulders of the Cypress 
Hills pressed closely along the south and west, a region of note among 
the Métis plainsmen as a battleground of warring tribes, claimed by 
all but owned by none. 

August 24. The advance guard started at6 a.m. After 14 miles, 
a halt was made near a slough where the horses had a good meal of 
rushes, a quantity of which was gathered for future use. 

Among the men there was now keen anticipation of adventure, 
attended by the zest of potential danger and an urge to press forward. 
The Force was on the borders of the Blackfoot country, and come what 
may in the nature of Indian opposition, the hard-featured, sunburned 
riders were determined to see the undertaking through. Except for 
the staccato cries of the Métis cart-drivers, the thud of hoofs and creak 
of saddlery, there were long spells of silence in which no one spoke, 
but rode with reins lying loose, each turning his head slowly from 
side to side as he searched the plain for any hostile moves. 

Riviere au Courant (Swift Current Creek) was reached in the 
evening. The Cypress Hills, portions of them clothed in forest, loomed 
boldly along the south. Camp was made close to water, and there 
was fair pasturage. 

August 25. The steep banks of Swift Current Creek had to be 
graded to make a crossing; then the course turned northward to avoid 
a number of branch creeks. A deep coulee in an outlying flank of the 
Cypress Hills was reached at noon, and all camped beside a patch of 
water with little grass in the vicinity. Antelope were plentiful. The . 
Commissioner decided to remain here, awaiting the arrival of Macleod. 
Some ducks and a deer were killed, and men were sent out to gather 
buffalo chips. The distance from Dufferin by the course followed was 
estimated to be 582 miles. 

August 26. In camp all day, resting and washing. A supply of 
hay was cut, but scouts were sent out to search for better forage. 
Buffalo signs were plentiful on all sides. An observation for latitude 
gave 50°-3’, variation 22°-30 by the Pole Star. 

August 27. Still in camp, but no sign of Macleod. The weather 
turned wet, rendering the camp-site unsuitable, and the Commissioner 
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rode out in an attempt to find a better location. Most of the sloughs 
proved to be saline, but eventually he found a suitable spot near good 
water. Grizzly bear tracks were noticed in its soft edges. Some of the 
men went to the top of a high butte several miles away, and from it 
could see large numbers of buffalo grazing on the borders of a lake to 
the south. A splendid view to the west showed the country to be flat 
@eacas the eye could sce. 

August 28. Another day in camp. A horse of ‘'F’’ Troop died 
while here. A scout was sent back to direct the assistant commissioner 
to the crossing at Swift Current Creek. Rain made the ground sticky, 
and an intended start was delayed till the following day. Rockets 
were being sent up each night as a signal to Macleod. 

August 29. Moved about four miles west in the early afternoon. 
Camped beside a fresh-water slough. There being plenty of good grass, 
augmented by rations of oats, the horses improved. Ducks, geese and 
antelope were remarkably plentiful. Several ox-carts were sent south- 
ward to the hills for wood. 

August 30. In camp. Church parade. All the horses were turned 
out to graze. Fortunately, all were hobbled or knee-haltered, as for 
some unaccountable reason, a number attempted to stampede. Two 
of the Métis killed a buffalo and brought in the meat. Orders were 
issued thanking officers and men for the splendid service rendered since 
leaving Dufferin. 

August 31. Macleod and Walker reached camp with a goodly 
supply of oats. A constable, C. S. Chapman, was instructed to set out 
for Dufferin, approximately 600 miles away, with reports and letters, 
accompanied by a man who had come from the Boundary Commission. 
After a muster parade, an afternoon march brought the column to a 
good site beside a lake. 

September 1. Marched for most of the day in dismal rain 
and made camp at a spot where a large number of Indians had recently 
been assembled—probably three or four hundred lodges. There was 
good grass and an abundance of wild fruit in the vicinity. 

September 2. Soon after starting the day’s march, buffalo were 
sighted not far off. A general hunt ensued, the Commissioner, Pierre 
Léveillé, Morriseau and Julien each killing one. Later the halfbreeds 
killed three more at a distance. In all, 1,720 lbs. of meat resulted, 
and roasts and steaks were enjoyed by everyone at the evening meal. 
A corps of lancers chosen from the several troops, made up of 20 
picked men under Sgt.-Majors Robert Belcher and *‘Tom" Miles, 
was formed to assist the lagging convoy, also to impress any Indians 
who might appear. The lances, adorned with pennants, had been 
provided especially for such a purpose. | 

September 3. An uneventful day except for a stretch of 20 miles 
through hilly country without water. Large numbers of antelope 
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and buffalo were passed, and one of the latter killed. An early camp 
was made in a spot without water or pasturage. 

September 4. Started at 5 a.m. and travelled slowly across the 
half-round breasts of the prairie. At one spot the wagon wheels had 
to be locked in going down hill and a road prepared for going up on 
the other side. Many of the horses were played out. More buffalo 
were killed. A large grizzly bear was seen. The night camp was 
visited by several Indians who were given presents. 

September 5. Réveillé at 3 a.m. Camp had been made in a deep 
coulee, and all hands were needed to get the wagons out. Horses 
were now dying daily; the outlook became ominous. The Force was 
under the sole guidance of Morriseau, the American scout, whom the 
Commissioner looked upon with suspicion. But having kept a careful 
record of angles and distances since leaving the Boundary Commission 
trail on August 1, checked by observations for latitude and magnetic 
variation, the Commissioner felt he could keep close account of the 
course to be followed. He surmised that if Palliser’s map was approx- 
imately correct, the Force was now 80-odd miles from the forks of the 
Bow and Belly Rivers. Another buffalo was shot by the Commissioner 
and the meat turned over to the commissariat. Antelope were very 
plentiful. Camp was made amid sandhills, without pasture or water. 
The weather had turned cold and many of the men used their blankets 
to cover their horses. Exhausted and dying horses and oxen lay strewn 
fae toate coat, 

What with the hard going and adverse weather, there was cause 
for depressed spirits, but each night’s camp resounded with song and 
laughter. A typical Irishman, Staff-Cst. Frank Norman, was usually 
the centre of an animated group, a cheery soul who had his own 
paraphrasing of the National Anthem to suit occasions: 
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“Confound their politics; 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
Get us out of this damned fix. 
God save all here.”’ 


September 6. Officers and men now realized that for practical 
purposes the command was lost. A start was made in early afternoon 
to reach pasturage which Morriseau reported to be about five miles 
away, but which proved to be imaginary. A further search was 
ordered, and word came that a river lay just ahead. The Force was 
said to be near its journey’s end—the forks of the Bow and Belly. 
French disbelieved this and demanded of Morriseau that he show him 
the river, as according to his calculations the forks were at least 70 
miles to the west. A single river soon came into view, but no branch. 
Morriseau then insisted that the forks lay about 12 miles to the north. 
Thanks, however, to the Commissioner’s foresight in having kept a 
record, it was eventually proven that the Force had been brought a 
day’s march out of the proper course, too far to the north. The Com- 
missioner surmised that his unreliable guide, given a free hand, would 
probably have made matters worse. In the minds of many, a question 
persisted—were the guide’s actions due to ignorance or design? He had 
proven himself to be a consistent prevaricator. Was he a spy for the 
Benton whiskey traders? In any case, the Commissioner decided to do 
the guiding himself on the morrow. Only nine miles were made this 
day; the Force had travelled 691 miles from Dufferin. 

September 7. After going less than five miles, a halt was ordered, 
to take advantage of some good pasturage. They were now at the 
Seven Persons Coulee (near the location of the present city of Medicine 
Hat). Soon after resumption of the march, a large herd of buffalo came 
near, and ten were killed. A westerly course was maintained parallel to 
the river, but back from it two or three miles to avoid the deep coulees 
running down its banks, in one of which outcroppings of coal were 
seen. 

September 8. A miserable day; cold, north-west wind with rain. 
Poor grass and water. Many of the horses were in a serious condition, 
one so weak it was abandoned on the trail. Camp was made on the 
edge of a deep coulee close to the South Saskatchewan. 

September 9. The weather grew colder. The horses were turned 
out at dawn in the hope that they might pick up a little sustenance, 
but they did little more than run back and forth. Eventually they 
were all herded ifva ravine, out of the wind. Upon a start being made 
five were too weak to reach the high ground, and had to be abandoned. 
Three others were assisted up by the men. Orders were given directing 
each officer and man to provide blankets for the horses against the 
cutting wind. For the first time, the Commissioner felt some anxiety 
for the safety of the Force. The constant drain on the animals through 
collapse and loss had become serious, and to add to the anxiety, the 
buffalo, seen by the thousands each day, had reduced the pasturage 
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to nothing. Assistant Commissioner Macleod was so impressed by 
the huge, shaggy animals that he conceived the appropriateness of 
including a buffalo head in the monogram or crest of the Force, and 
later recommended it in a report to Ottawa, which was adopted. 
From a point on high ground, three remarkable hills that resembled 
gigantic beehives could be seen far off on the southern horizon—the 
Trois Buttes or Sweet Grass Hills, some 60 miles away. 

September 10. Two horses died during the night. The weather 
continued cold, and there was prospect of snow. It was known that 
on September 20 the previous year, a three-days’ blizzard had swept 
the country between the Old Wives Lakes and the Cypress Hills. 
Should such a storm come now, the Force might well be placed 
in desperate circumstances. An extra 1ssue of oats was given the horses. 
Scouting parties were sent to the north and west; the party going west 
reported the forks of the Bow and Belly to be nearby! The northern party did 
not return until midnight, having discovered nothing. Less than ten 
miles were covered during the day; the rear of the column was giving 
continual trouble. The weather turned colder. 

September 11. Broke camp and proceeded four miles northward 
to the South Saskatchewan (Belly River). An attempt to find a pos- 
sible ford was unsuccessful, though the stream was followed for 
five or six miles. Grass was located in one of the coulees, and the 
horses were turned loose in it to glean what they could. Upon return 
to the ‘‘bench’’, camp was made in a barren spot where for miles 
round fire had destroyed the pasturage. Practically no progress was 
made this day, and the Commissioner entered in his diary: “‘Horses 
starving, oats alone just keeping them up.”’ All water patches were 
contaminated by buffalo; buffalo meat, however, had become an op- 
portune and essential part of the daily diet. 

September 12. The most careful planning was needed now. The 
Commissioner had expected to find Fort Whoop-Up at the forks of 
the Bow and South Saskatchewan, and had intended to send at least 
the balance of ‘‘A’’ Troop and some stores to Fort Edmonton on the 
North Saskatchewan, to direct the assistant commissioner and several 
troops to erect winter quarters near the whiskey traders, and himself 
to return eastward to headquarters with the rest of the command. 
But in view of the condition of the horses and oxen, it was doubtful 
if 1t would be possible to make the trip to Edmonton, even unencum- 
bered. Besides, the whiskey traders’ fort had not been found and 
there was nothing to warrant the erection of Macleod’s quarters in 
the immediate vicinity. There was neither grass nor wood. In his 
predicament the Commissioner called a council of all commissioned 
Officers. 

The consensus favoured going to the Sweet Grass Hills in the 
south where, according to the Métis, wood, water and pasture would 
be found. The hills were on or near the international boundary and 
only about 100 miles from the big supply base of Fort Benton on the 
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Missouri River, from which point the Force would have to obtain 
supplies and mail in any case. Also of great importance, telegraphic 
communication was possible between Benton and Ottawa, a service 
that would play an important part in the final arrangements. 

Commissioner French was sorely puzzled. He was convinced he 
had reached the junction of the Bow and Belly (South Saskatchewan) 
Rivers, the alleged location of the whiskey traders’ headquarters. But 
of a certainty, no such establishment was there, and no travelled 
trails could be seen. Colonel Robertson-Ross, in his report covering 
his reconnaissance of 1872, had stated: ‘‘When at Edmonton and the 
Rocky Mountain House, I was informed that a party of American 
smugglers and traders had established a trading-post at the junction 
of the Bow and Belly Rivers, about 30 miles due east from the Porc- 
upine Hills, and about 60 miles on the Dominion side of the boundary 
line.”’ Therefore it was to the junction of these two rivers that 
French had been directed, ignorant of the fact, as were both Robertson- 
Ross and official Ottawa, that the rivers should have been specified 
as the Belly and St. Mary’s, not the Bow and Belly. (French had no 
way of knowing that Fort Whoop-Up lay about 70 miles west of the 
locality in which he found himself.) 

Three dilapidated log huts were the only evidence of human 
visitation to the forbidding area. These had evidently been erected 
long ago by buffalo hunters or ‘‘wolfers’’—the name commonly used 
for the trappers and poisoners of the big wolves which invariably 
followed the buffalo. The only indication that there might have been 
liquor trading in the vicinity was the head of a cask picked up on the 
Open prairie, bearing the words ‘'Kelly, Bourbon’’. The Commis- 
sioner rightly came to the conclusion that the slim data and the map 
in his possession were geographically in error. 

Determined to make certain of his whereabouts before reaching 
a final decision, he again sent out scouts, with the result that about 
16 miles west of the forks, a suitable ford was found. Accordingly, 
he dispatched a party under Sub-Inspr. Vernon Welch to investigate 
up the South Saskatchewan to the west, and another under Sub- 
Inspector Denny and Pierre Léveillé to examine the country contiguous 
to the Bow in the north. The American guide, Morriseau, insisted 
that Fort Whoop-Up was about 40 miles away, but his word was 
given little credence. The Commissioner was still hopeful of com- 
plying with the instructions laid down to him before he had left 
Ottawa, and was averse to abandoning the idea of assigning a further 
part of the Force to Fort Edmonton, to which point Jarvis with 
most of ‘‘A’’ Troop had struck out from La Roche Percée. He was 
strongly against foregoing his intention to send a detachment north- 
ward to Edmonton under Inspector Walsh, made up from ‘‘B”’ Troop 
(to which Walsh was transferred) and the remainder of *‘A’’. 

September 13. Welch returned from his exploration to the west, 
having gone about 30 miles. No signs of traders, no travelled road, 
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and only the poorest grass had been found. Buffalo were moving 
south in thousands. Camp was now shifted about two miles to what 
seemed better feeding ground. Two men out for buffalo were lost; 
rockets were fired after dark. Denny’s party had not returned. 

September 14. The plight of the Force was becoming more serious 
each day, and the outlook was all the more ominous with the approach 
of winter. Ice covered the prairie ponds, and it was apparent that 
should snow come and cover the dried buffalo chips, there would be 
no fuel. Even worse, the horses and oxen in their weakened condition 
would be unable to resist the cold. Transport would cease. Since 
leaving the railway at Fargo, Dakota, the Force had marched 941 
miles, and in those miles the toll among the animals had been alarm- 
ing. This day, two more horses died from cold and hunger, making 
nine within 36 hours. Many others looked as if they had not long to 
live. 

The lost buffalo hunters turned up, but Denny’s party was still 
absent, causing some anxiety. Yet to tarry further might spell calam- 
ity, so the Commissioner decided to start towards the Sweet Grass 
Hills as soon as possible. Inspector Walsh, with 70 men and 57 horses 
for Edmonton, was ordered to ford the South Saskatchewan and camp 
on the north side. 

Barely had the advance guard started southward, when moving 
objects were seen in the distance. One minute they looked like In- 
dians, then seemed to be buffalo. They turned out, however, to be 
Denny’s little party returning from the north. It had travelled far, 
only to bring back a discouraging report. The country was treeless, 
they said, and except at intervals on the margins of the Bow River, 
there was no grass fit for pasturage. No trails had been seen and no 
traces of human habitation. Buffalo covered the country in prodigious 
numbers; several had been killed to provide meat. Something like 70 
miles each way had been covered in two days and a night. On one 
occasion the group had barely escaped a threatening band of Assini- 
boine Indians. Pierre Léveillé was emphatic in stating that even 
travelling light, it would be impossible for Walsh to get through to 
Edmonton with weakened animals. 

Acting upon Léveillé’s advice, the Commissioner sent word to 
Walsh to return and follow the Force to the west butte of the Sweet 
Grass Hills in the south, picking up any played-out horses or oxen 
he might come across on the way. All the animals were now in 
pitiable condition. 

As the Force moved off, the Commissioner remained behind to 
see that all got underway. Three miles out he came upon a stalled 
ox-wagon. He and Inspector Carvell hitched it to their saddle horses 
and pulled it into camp. Five oxen were done out, unable to proceed. 
Only nine miles were made. 

September 15. The weather was miserably cold and wet. A con- 
stable and a Métis were sent off to travel back to Cripple Camp on 
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Old Wives Creek with a message to Constable Sutherland to take all 
the oats and hay possible to a specified point on the Boundary Com- 
mission road, there to wait the return of part of the Force. After 
proceeding six miles, the column halted at a small lake where there 
was plenty of good water.* Here more oxen were left behind. A hard 
march was made in the afternoon across a sagebrush upland. Buffalo 
by the thousands were in every direction. The centre and west buttes 
of the Sweet Grass Hills showed up plainly in front. Fourteen miles 
were travelled during the day. 

September 16. The ragged command, from the Commissioner 
down to every gaunt and weathered recruit, now relied upon sheer 
nerve to keep going. With horses and oxen staggering woodenly for- 
ward or dropping out along the trail, the red-coated line came to what 
seemed utter desolation. Except for the three conspicuous landmarks 
of the Sweet Grass Hills, the same unbroken horizon moved ever back. 
Always, there were exhausted animals dropping to the ground to die. 
Not even mediocre pasturage could be found, and wherever water 
occurred, it had been trampled into mud and contaminated by buffalo. 
Denny entered a laconic item in his diary: ‘“‘Can’t go much further.”’ 
Sixteen miles were covered. 

September 17. A start was made at 5 a.m.—time was precious; 
some suitable surroundings had to be reached lest a general collapse 
take place. Eight miles were covered before breakfast. A penetrating 
north wind set in with rain. The march was resumed in late afternoon 
and camp made under the shelter of a ridge north of the Milk River. 
The wagons were drawn up to form a corral; on the windward side 
tents were draped to break the force of the gale. The horses were 
brought inside the circle and blanketed—a blanket from each man. 
A scant ration of oats was issued. Fifteen miles travelled. 

September 18. Snow was seen on the summits of the Sweet Grass 
Hills, and for the first time, from a high ridge, the Rocky Mountains 
were visible—a long, jagged line resting on the horizon to the west. 
Painfully the tired cavalcade got under way, the men struggling with 
the desperation that makes obstacles incentives. With a loyalty to 
commander and cause that never faltered, the weakened line crept on. 
Drenched by driving sleet, chilled from swirling snow, haggard, tired 
and thirsty, the dismounted, weary horsemen fought back the oppres- 
sion of the last cheerless miles. Blankets revived many a favoured 
mount, trembling and exhausted by cold and hunger. The Three 
Buttes, snow-capped and sparkling in the lessening distance, stood 
out in bold relief, and hope revived as the advance scouts reported 
ample pasturage not far ahead. Lifted as by magic from its drudgery, 
the Force responded. Even the suffering animals seemed to sense relief. 
Stretched out for eight miles or more, the tattered divisions of the 
once brilliant array strained forward. Shouldering and pulling at the 


* Grassy Lake. 
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labouring wheels, stumbling and lurching, swearing and cheering 
with the rigid determination of its right to triumph, the vanguard of 
ordered sovereignty on the plains lashed its dying energy to final effort. 

A few miles beyond the Milk River, French established his camp 
close to the West Butte, in the midst of good grazing land. 

Level-headed leadership and stamina had won! 

September 19. The Force was 97 days out from Fargo. A total 
of 1,009 miles of travel by saddle, wheeled vehicle and on foot lay 
behind. With plenty of wood, water, ample grass, and coal which 
was discovered, the Force took on new life. Assistant Commissioner 
Macleod was sent out with a guide to locate the Boundary Commis- 
sion trail. Some boundary men, eastward bound, paid the camp a 
Visit. 

September 20. Sunday. Inspector Walsh reached camp, having 
lost six of his 57 horses. He had with him all the oxen which had not 
succumbed along the way. One of his men, Cst. Elliott Thornton, 
who had ridden out several days previously to hunt was still absent, 
and an unsuccessful search party had lost a horse—strayed or stolen. 
Then Scout Morriseau was given the task of finding the missing man, 
but after some hours returned without him, riding a different horse, 
saying that his own had played out and he had adopted a strange 
mount found alone on the prairie. To many, his story seemed to lack 
the truth. The Commissioner accompanied by Macleod and a guide 
struck out in search of a possible Boundary Commission depot. One 
we pares not far from the West Butte, but 1t was empty and aban- 

oned. 

September 21. The lost constable came in, having been five days 
and nights without food. He said he had become lost, his horse had 
given out, and he had headed on foot for the West Butte, which he 
knew to be the destination of the Force. 

A small number of Sioux in the vicinity of the camp showed 
every friendliness and were prepared to do some trading. Trumpeter 
Bagley was offered several ponies for his trumpet and bugle, but was 
not personally in need of ponies. 

Arrangements were made for the departure eastward of “‘D’’ and 
“E” Troops. That afternoon they set out southward, came to the 
boundary trail and moved eastward along it for about a mile, making 
camp in a coulee having excellent pasturage. Louis Léveillé acted as 
guide. Inspector Carvell was placed in charge with orders to move 
slowly eastward, halt wherever there was good feed, and await the 
Commissioner at a lake said to be a few miles north-east of where the 
Milk River crossed the boundary.* Carvell had served with the 
Confederate Army in the U.S. Civil War, and was a particularly re- 
sourceful officer. The other troops—‘‘B’’, ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘F’’ and the 
remainder of “‘A’’—were placed in charge of Inspr. William Winder; 
they were to remain camped at the West Butte until further notice. 


* Wild Horse Lake. 
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The men under Winder dubbed the location of their camp ‘‘Dead 
Horse Coulee’. It had recently been occupied by a large camp of 
Indians, and vermin were rampant. Magnetic ointment had long since 
given out in the medical stores, and washing and changing of under- 
wear availed nothing. Surgeon Kittson turned to oil of juniper, which 
had been brought along for mosquitoes, and to the relief of all, it 
proved completely effective. Every Indian camping-ground upon 
which the police had halted invariably produced lice, the insects lying 
dormant until revived by warm bodies. 

Commissioner French had already sent word to Ottawa by one of 
the few east-going mail packets, strongly recommending that the 
greater part of the Force be stationed in the vicinity of the whiskey 
traders’ operations. He had asked for approval to be telegraphed to 
Benton, and feeling certain of a favourable reply, arranged for As- 
sistant Commissioner Macleod to remain in the country with troops 
epee Cand) & and the remainder of A , thé latter to: be sent 
north to Edmonton when opportunity offered. Quarters were to be 
erected from which Fort Whoop-Up and other trading-posts could be 
placed under strict surveillance. 

There was wide speculation as to the absence of Indians other 
than the few visiting Sioux, especially as the Blackfoot country had 
been reached. But few knew that Indian scouts had been shadowing 
the Force from hilltop and coulee for weeks, uncertain whether the 
red-coated riders would prove to be enemies or friends. To the Indian 
there was at least satisfaction in the fact that the newcomers were not 
‘‘Long-Knives’’, as the blue-coated riders of the United States army 
were called—the chief dread of the plains Indians south of the inter- 
national border. 


To Benton, Montana 


September 22. Commissioner French, Assistant Commissioner 
Macleod, Sub-Inspector Brisebois, Assistant Surgeon Nevitt, Pictre 
Léveillé, two constables and several Métis with four carts, started 
for Benton. An invalid sub-constable was taken along. Realizing 
that the two troops returning eastward had a long and arduous jour- 
ney ahead of them, with winter likely to sweep out of the north at 
any time, the Commissioner had selected the best horses and oxen for 
“D’’ and ‘‘E’’, and_had assigned all unnecessary stores and equipment 
foe. «and F. | 

By travelling fast, the Commissioner's little party rode 42 miles 
towards the Missouri this day. 

September 23. The way led through a huge herd of buffalo, 
numbering at a rough estimate from 70 to 80 thousand animals. 
Travel was maintained over a winding trail until well into the night, 


52 miles being covered. 
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Horse, mule and bull-teams leaving Fort Benton, Montana, for Fort Macleod 


September 24. The Marias and Teton Rivers were crossed, the 
latter 11 times, and Benton on the Missouri was reached at noon. 
A telegram from Ottawa awaited the Commissioner, approving his 
recommendation to establish a strong detachment on the upper Belly 
River or thereabouts, and advising him that the vicinity of Fort Pelly 
(Swan River), where barracks were under construction, and not Fort 
Ellice, had been selected as the site for the headquarters establishment. 

The Commissioner immediately spread word that he wanted to 
purchase horses. Telegrams were sent to Ottawa; then he and Macleod 
turned to the matter of supplies. 

Much valuable information was gleaned bearing upon the activ- 
ities of the whiskey traders; important information was also procured 
regarding the perpetrators of the outrage against the Assiniboine camp 
in the Cypress Hills in the spring of 1873. It was learned that one 
Alexis Le Bombarde would prove to be a valuable witness of that 
bloody affair, if he could be found. (Later the Commissioner sub- 
mitted a plan to the government for the apprehension of the Cypress 
Hills murderers.) It was found that supplies would cost less if brought 
north fron Benton than if purchased from Fort Edmonton. All this 
information was transmitted to Ottawa. 


Montana 


The Territory of Montana at the time was probably the wildest 
and least inhabited portion of the United States, and in this territory 
Fort Benton had grown from nothing. For nearly 100 years following 
the coming in 1744 of the first white man—Pierre de la Verendrye 
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from Three Rivers on the St. Lawrence—by way of the Red, Assini- 
boine and Missouri Rivers, the country had been little known. Only 
seven years before Lord Selkirk’s Red River colonists braved the north 
Atlantic, the first exploratory expedition up the Missouri River, under 
Captains Lewis and Clark, had struck westward across the continent 
to accomplish a daring venture conceived by President Jefferson. 
Mountain trappers and traders from their headquarters at St. Louis 
had followed and brought about the establishment of the American 
Fur Company’s Fort Union at the mouth of the Yellowstone, to tap 
the rich beaver meadows in the valleys of the Rockies and draw upon 
the enormous herds of buffalo. 

Another trading-post, Fort Peigan, larer Fort McKenzie, was 
subsequently erected farther west near the mouth of the Marias, with 
a famous trader, Alexander Culbertson, in charge. This was succeeded 
by other structures, each in its turn built in what seemed to be a better 
location, until Culbertson chose a site, under the name of Fort Lewis, 
near the junction of the Teton River and the Missouri. On Christmas 
Day, 1850, Fort Lewis became ‘‘Fort Benton’’, named in honour of 
Thomas H. Benton, U.S. Senator from Missouri, who had been an 
outstanding benefactor of the American Fur Company. 

Fifteen years later the pioneer company sold its interests in the 
post to the North-West Fur Trading Company, which soon gave way 
to private enterprises. 

In 1866 Fort Buford near the site of old Fort Union appeared, and 
the following year, Fort Shaw, an army post, was established near the 
mountains some distance upstream from Benton. An enormous area 
of potential wealth had thus been disclosed, and the East was awa- 
kened to the free and illimitable opportunities of the West. Increasing 
traffic up the Missouri brought a constantly augmented fleet of river 
craft to the head of navigation at Fort Benton. Immense harvests of 
robes and skins moved eastward to the outer world; inexorable 
death was stalking the buffalo legions, and soon large areas of the 
Montana plains lay strewn with buffalo wreckage. The old trans- 
Mississippi West was fast disappearing through the sights of the 
‘buffalo rifle’, the .45 calibre Sharps—the most effective long-range 
tifle of its day. Lawlessness was rampant; yet in the lurid welter of 
invasion, courageous men arose to challenge the gunplay of border 
desperadoes, to uphold the right and pave the way to lasting enter- 
prise. 7 

Benton as seen by French and Macleod in September, 1874, por- 
trayed none of the conventionalities of Eastern life. To a stranger 
entering it for the first time the exterior of its unvarnished make-up 
reflected the raw inwardness of its social fibre. All classes were repre- 
sented among its citizens, a large proportion of whom were transients. 
Respectability and rowdyism commingled on common and familiar 
ground. The human elements were those of the frontier—the vanguard 
of a people good and bad, whom the prosaic occupations of an Eastern 
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existence had ceased to satisfy, and to whom the lure of an unshackled 
life made irresistible appeal. 

The largest and best-appearing trading establishments stood on 
one side of Benton’s main street, a wide dirt thoroughfare; the steam- 
boat landing faced the other side. There were the spacious, white- 
fronted stores of St. Louis merchants—I. G. Baker and Company, 
T. C. Power and Bro., and Murphy Neel and Company—embracing 
large warehouses to receive the country’s products. The old trading- 
fort stood apart and neglected on the outskirts of the town. River 
boats with tall funnels and huge stern paddles docked frequently along 
the levée. Several frame and board hotels enjoyed a lucrative trade; 
smaller stores, log cabins, shacks and tents lay scattered at random 
about the place or on the neighbouring barrenness of the prairie. 
Saloons large and small, where raw whiskey was dispensed for 50 
cents a drink in cash or gold dust, met the eye at every turn. Dance 
halls replete with tawdry girls and debased matrons helped to lure 
those unable to withstand temptation. Gambling resorts, billiard 
parlours, greasy restaurants, and ‘‘hurdy-gurdy’’ joints made up a 
scene unknown to older lands. Benton was enjoying its golden age, 
happily aloof from the regulated marts of men, though joined by an 
uncertain and slender strand of telegraph wire with the doings and 
happenings of the outside world. Citizens, many of them of acknow- 
ledged respectability, traders, army men, miners, gamblers, squaw- 
men, Indians, hunters, trappers, river-men, braggarts, courtesans and 
roughs presented a vivid and varied picture, intensified by the creak 
and rumble of covered wagons, the clatter of passing horsemen, the 
maudlin exclamations from reeking saloons, the braggadocio from 
gambling hells, the hilarity and curses of drunken revellers, accom- 
panied by discordant music and often punctured by the crack of pistol. 
Through it all, came and went or stood officiously transfixed, the 
rough-shod, well-armed dominance of Sheriff John Healy—a partner 
in the early trade of Forts Hamilton and Whoop-Up on British soil. 

September 25. French and Macleod purchased a number of horses 
and ponies, a double wagon and a set of harness, a supply of oats and 
corn for fodder, and boots, moccasins, stockings, gloves and other 
necessities for the Force. 

The Commissioner wrote to Col. Hugh Richardson at Ottawa: 
“This is a very good place to purchase horses... . I think we will be 
able to nab every man connected with the Cypress Hills murders, but 
it is absolutely necessary to strike the murderers at the same time 
here and on the Belly River... . The headquarters being at Fort Pelly, 
it will be impossible for me to hold communication with the outward 
world for months at a time, but I am leaving with Macleod instruc- 
tions as to co-operating with a confidential agent here and nailing all 
the rufhans at once.” 

September 26. The Commissioner pulled out at noon to overtake 
Inspector Carvell, leaving Assistant Commissioner Macleod, Sub- 
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Inspector Brisebois, Doctor Nevitt and Pierre Léveillé to complete 
arrangements for moving north and west to the neighbourhood of 
Fort Whoop-Up. The Commissioner had an unsatisfactory start, owing 
to the halfbreeds in his employ having indulged too freely in the 
liquor dives of Benton. Once on the trail, their excessive prodding of 
the horses resulted in some near runaways, and the pole of the new 
wagon was broken, forcing the Commissioner to camp and send back 
for another. Strangely enough, French and Macleod were destined 
never to meet again as active officers of the Force. 

September 27. Accompanied by only two of his men and four 
halfbreeds, the Commissioner, who drove the new wagon, had diffi- 
culty managing everything, but several Montana men and friendly 
Blackfoot Indians joined in as co-travellers, to go as far as the Milk 
River. Two more horses were purchased along the road, making 31, 
and there were now the wagon, four carts and the loose horses to 
look after. Camp was made after dark. Thirty-three miles were 
covered. 

September 28. With only brief stops, the little party pressed on 
all day. Hobbling, unhobbling and harnessing the horses with so few 
men was difficult. In one spot, the Commissioner was pulled off his 
horse while helping to move the wagon. He fell on his shoulder and 
was rendered temporarily helpless. Twenty-five miles were covered. 

September 29. The Milk River valley could be seen stretching 
eastward. The party met some Assiniboines on their way to steal 
horses from the Blackfoot. They were given coffee and biscuits, the 
first and probably the last time that self-confessed horse thieves were 
thus favoured by officers of the Force. The Milk River was forded 
and Carvell’s camp reached. Since leaving the Sweet Grass Hills, “‘D"’ 
and “‘E’’ Troops had travelled approximately 70 miles in four days 
and had then rested preparatory to their long journey eastward. 
M@or-cctails of the return march of “DD and “E Jroops, see page 
180.) 


To The Foothills 


In Benton, Assistant Commissioner Macleod learned much that 
would assist him in the days ahead. He dispatched a messenger to 
Winder at the Sweet Grass Hills with instructions to move westward 
to a well-beaten trail that led northward from Benton to Fort Whoop- 
Up, and to await his coming there. He mixed sufficiently in the life 
about him to comprehend the snares and pitfalls that on every side 
made even the most rudimentary justice impotent. He saw that 
criminal tendencies ruled, that uncertain and elastic penalties provoked 
no more than superficial recognition of the law. Trigger fingers were 
the chief arbiters of civil and savage life; the right of might prevailed; 
the ability or otherwise to bring weapons into instant play spelled 
life or death. Before Macleod’s eyes, the entire calendar of crime was 
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openly exhibited; but beneath the reckless indulgences of the frontier, 
he found in the minds and hearts of many citizens an abiding sense of 
UStice. 

: Through I. G. Baker and Company, especially in collaboration 
with Charles Conrad, the manager, arrangements were made for sup- 
plies to be freighted northward. The Conrad brothers, Charles and 
William, belonged to an old Virginian family, and had served in 
Stuart’s Cavalry during the Civil War. They were at once amiable 
hosts and confidants, and none could fill that dual role more admirably. 
It was known that the trade in buffalo skins was doomed, and in 
accepting the supply contract and fiscal agency of the Force from the 
Canadian Government, they gave ample proof of their ability to in- 
terpret the signs properly and gear themselves to meet the changing 
times. The Baker office and the Conrads’ houses were thrown open 
to the unassuming visitors from the north; lists of supplies were made 
up; more horses were purchased; details of the whiskeys traders’ 
operations wete freely given, as well as facts bearing on the Cypress 
Hills Massacre, not the least that most of the perpetrators were 
residents of Benton. 

As instructed, Winder broke camp at the Sweet Grass Hills and 
struck westward with his command. The field-guns, mortars, and 
several wagons were left behind in charge of a few men, to be brought 
forward slowly. The Benton-to-Whoop-Up trail was reached on the 
fourth day, where a caravan of three white-topped wagons, lashed 
together one behind the other and drawn by many oxen, was sighted 
coming from the north. A heavy load of buffalo skins was on its way 
to Benton, but a careful search revealed no liquor. The next day, 
October 2, camp was made on the Milk River, to await the coming of 
the assistant commissioner. Thousands of buffalo grazed on every side, 
and enough were killed to provide fresh meat for the command. On 
one occasion a herd came almost into camp and six were killed. 
Horses and oxen were sent out to help with the guns and wagons 
which were being moved forward by stages. That evening Macleod 
and his little party arrived, accompanied by Charles Conrad and Jerry 
Potts, the latter a Peigan halfbreed who had been engaged in Benton, 
on the recommendation of the Conrads, for special service in the Force 
as guide and interpreter. 


Jerry Potts 


Potts was a short, slope-shouldered man, tough as nails, with 
nether limbs moulded to the saddle—a typical product of the frontier 
West, one who had lived largely by his own resources since a boy. His 
father was an Edinburgh Scotsman who had spent many years in the 
Missouri River country, chiefly at Fort Benton in the employ of the 
American Fur Company. His mother, a Peigan woman, died in his 
early childhood. Tragedy had crossed his trail early in life. On an 
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occasion at Fort Benton, his father had gone upstairs to draw the 
shutters against the oncoming night, a task usually attended to by a 
post employee. The latter had had an altercation with a vagrant 
Indian who had sought to obtain goods on credit, and to terminate the 
argument, the elder Potts had sent his helper on an errand. Suddenly, 
Jerry, who was loitering at the trading counter, stiffened as the sharp 
bark of a rifle sounded; almost at the same instant his father’s body 
came plunging from an upper window. Out in the dusk, the Indian 
who had argued with the servant sprang from nearby cover and vaulted » 
to his horse. The primal instinct of the wild—his mother’s Peigan 
blood—laid hold upon the orphaned boy. As he rushed to saddle his 
favourite pony, he realized what had happened. The disgruntled 
Indian in seeking to square matters with the post employee, had shot 
down the trader by mistake. 

With a last look at the old fort, Jerry rode off in pursuit. Mile 
after mile across the plains, day after day and through the nights, the 
teen-age avenger followed stubbornly. Finally, within the Blackfoot 
realm, far to the north in British territory, he overtook his victim in 
a formidable camp and killed him. 

John Potts, the trader, had been known far and wide for his square 
dealing, one who had been held high in a land where only a minority 
could claim that distinction. The son had added boldness, resource- 
fulness and stark courage to the name, had prompted swift and im- 
placable retribution and had earned a pass to death. However, it had 
been well for him that bravery was the highest ranking virtue in the 
Blackfoot code, and amid plaudits from countless throats, he had 
turned unharmed to the vagaries of frontier occupation. 

From that day forward, the younger Potts enjoyed the freedom 
of the Blackfoot camps as had no other man of white extraction, 
pure or mixed. Among many recognitions, he received a crowning 
welcome to the inner councils of the proud Confederacy, and now be- 
came one of the best aids in surmounting the difficult task confronting 
Assistant Commissioner Macleod. 

As a trailer and scout, Jerry Potts was to prove himself a marvel, 
even among the most experienced Indians. Elis ability to travel 
through blinding storm or blackest night was uncanny, quite beyond 
himself to explain. He would mentally chart his course across wide 
stretches of open country and invariably arrive unerringly. In daylight 
he doubtless followed a sequence of landmarks, but even when visibil- 
ity was reduced t6 naught, he was seldom known to hesitate. In- 
tuitively he knew which way to go, what direction to take. He was, 
in his own way, picturesque and fascinating, a man of mingled emo- 
tions, one who harboured a strange complex of the white man’s under- 
standing and the Indian’s elemental instinct. His integrity and loyalty 
were always unquestionably above reproach. 

On at least one occasion, he had acted as the war chief of his 
Indian confreres. It was the autumn of 1870. Buffalo were unusually 
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plentiful on the Belly Plains; he had thrown in with a large hunting- 
camp of Blackfoot, Bloods and Peigans. Also attracted by the buffalo 
herds, and deeming the time opportune for a foray into Blackfoot 
territory, smallpox having decimated the camps along the Belly River, 
a large band of Crees, augmented by Assiniboines and a few Saulteaux, 
had ventured to penetrate the Blackfoot sovereignty. While spying 
on their hereditary enemies, some of the Cree scouts came across a 
party of Peigan squaws and children gathering wood along the river. 
The Crees fell upon them killing all but one boy who escaped and 
brought the news to the Blackfoot-Peigan camp. The resultant reper- 
cussion forced the Cree invaders to sudden conflict. A bitter fight was 
waged for hours along the high banks of the Belly River until, under 
the exhortation and leadership of Potts who had been attending a 
liquor carousal at nearby Fort Whoop-Up, the intruders were driven 
helter-skelter across the valley. Outwitted and demoralized, many 
were dispatched as they floundered in the water; others were pursued 
to the plain beyond, and despite repeated stands, were cut down and 
slaughtered as they fled. After the smoke of battle had cleared away, 
it was estimated that several hundred had forfeited their lives. Potts 
returned from the bloody affray with 19 grisly scalps, a deep head 
wound, and an arrow in his body. He had won imperishable fame. 
The combined Blackfoot, Blood and Peigan losses were comparatively 
light, and an overwhelming defeat of the Blackfoot at the hands of 
the Qu’ Appelle Crees, four winters earlier on the South Saskatchewan, 
was avenged in this the last tribal battle of the northern prairies. 
(The fight occurred within a short distance of the present city of 
Lethbridge.) 


To Fort Whoop-Up And Beyond 


Assistant Commissioner Macleod left Sub-Inspector Denny and 20 
men with some weak horses at the Milk River crossing, ten mules 
north of the boundary, there to await the coming of I. G. Baker and 
Company's bull teams with the supplics purchased in Benton. 

The North-West Mounted Police had reached the inner sanctum 
of the untamed West. Here was a land of infinite loneliness, of sheer 
distance and solitude that pressed unforgettably upon Eastern senses. 
In its utter nakedness, a world of grass and sky and mountain stood 
forth in magnificent perspective. Trailing southward, great herds of 
bison passed. Scurrying wildfowl streamed overhead, and borne on 
the chill north wind, little flurries of snow obscured at intervals the 
distant landscape. With colder weather drawing near, all were eager 
to renew the march. Every day was precious; storms would soon sweep 
acress the plains; living quarters and stables must be erected and forage 
gathered. , Aye 

The slim column made up of ‘‘B’’, “‘C’’ and ‘'F’’ Troops and a 
sprinkling of “‘A’’, pressed steadily forward, but many horses were 
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unequal to the task of keeping the transport moving as a unit, and the 
field-guns and some wagons had to be brought on in relays. Fortunate- 
ly, water and pasture were available, and of meat there was no lack. 
With the imminent prospect of meeting Blackfoot Indians, no one had 
a tendency to lag, while to the daring there was the ever-present 
fascination of adventure. 

The impression had prevailed that the country of the Blackfoot 
would be infested with traders and desperadoes and overrun with 
hostile Indians. But Jerry Potts dispelled such prospects, saying that 
upon the near approach of the Force, most of the trading outfits had 
left for winter quarters on the Missouri, and that the Blackfoot, being 
in opulence, were peaceably inclined to all save their hereditary en- 
emies, the Crees and Assiniboines. 

A hard pull was made across the Milk River Ridge, or Hudson 
Bay Divide as it was called, the dividing line between watersheds 
flowing to Hudson Bay and the Gulf of Mexico. Occasionally a lone 
figure of an Indian was seen watching from some distant hilltop. The 
body of a scalped Assiniboine was seen on the trail, his features sun- 
dried and discoloured. Skulls and bones of buffalo were everywhere. 
Veering more and more towards the west, the trail entered changing 
country. The undulating plain rose gradually towards the foothills. 
Streams coursed through wooded valleys. Poplar, cottonwood and 
willow flourished in the river bottoms below the ravages of prairie 
fires. The dark blur of the Porcupine Hills loomed up in the distance, 
and flaunting its whitened peaks against the sky, the huge backbone 
of the continent grew more and more distinct. Like some giant 
obelisk, the sugar-loaf pinnacle of Chief Mountain, an infallible land- 
mark over an immense area, towered in the south-west. And at last, 
where the waters of a stream, the St. Mary’s, curved in graceful sweeps 
to meet the larger Belly River, there appeared the high stockades and 
bastions of a fort. 

Here, six years earlier (1867-68), the Benton traders had erected 
Fort Hamilton, their first intrusive stronghold on British soil. Des- 
troyed by fire soon after (1871), it had been replaced by a more formid- 
able and commodious structure which, on a carefully-chosen area be- 
tween the rivers, formed a trading centre well calculated to put to 
scorn every ingenuity of attack. Palisades of huge cottonwood trunks, 
with bastions of squared timber at the north-west and south-east 
corners, composed the defensive works, within which on three sides 
low, earth-roofed buildings with indoor connections faced upon a 
square. Even iron-bars were fitted into the stone chimneys to keep out 
persistent Indians. Two ancient muzzle-loading cannon of doubtful 
usefulness lent colour to the grim aspect of the place. According to a 
well-founded story these guns had been carried up the Missouri River 
from St. Louis during the first half of the century, to aid in the defense 
of Fort Union—the American Fur Company’s post at the junction of 
the Yellowstone. Later upon the abandonment of Fort Union, they 
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had been used in the defense of other posts and eventually Fort Benton, 
from which place they had found their way northward in 1871. A 
brass bell hung above the fort to warn of approaching danger, or to 
announce the arrival of wagons from Benton and summon the Indians 
to trade. As a further precaution and to protect the occupants of the 
fort against the bullets of marauding parties, the windows, all of 
which faced upon the square, were placed high above the floors. On 
the south front, massive gates that swung outward secured the en- 
trance, on one side of which a wicket opening was fitted for trading 
purposes. An uninterrupted view precluded the possibility of sudden 
or surprise attack. 

Such was Fort Whoop-Up! 

This was the evil rendezvous whence came the stories of liquor 
orgies so widely circulated, the most glaring example of how and 
where the redman’s buffalo-skin shelter became a drunken shambles 
at the white man’s hands. From this perverted ‘‘hang-out’’ sprang the 
trafic with which the Montana freebooters in their greed for buffalo 
robes debauched the wild hunters of the Canadian West. Words fail 
utterly to depict the extremes of degradation that here awaited the 
arrival of the Benton caravans with their vile canteens, and description 
falters before the picture of the unscrupulous barter. From tubs of raw 
liquor, potations in tin cups would be pushed through the trade open- 
ing in return for robes and other coveted articles pushed in. Hour 
after hour throughout the day, with briefest interruptions, the greedy 
business would go forward. And at last, a savage mob, bared of its 
wealth, would surge at the bolted gates. 

Weird outcries from craving throats would rend the air; ancient 
crones would scream from lodge to lodge; the sinking sun would glitter 
on spear and knife; rifles would spit and clatter in the dusk; wolf-dogs 
would set up their melancholy chorus. As night closed down, the air 
would reverberate with the pulsings of the rawhide drums, and lithe 
figures would dance and wheel in pagan rhythm. The wails of women 
as they suffered torment and mutilation at the hands of intoxicated 
demons, the shrieking of children as they shrank from besttalities, 
would intensify the horror of the drink-crazed camp. 

Previous to the coming of the Americans in the late ‘‘60’s’’, 
the Blackfoot tribes had traded with the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Fort Edmonton, at Rocky Mountain House and less regularly at Fort 
Pitt, several hundred miles to the north. Few traders had dared to 
encroach upon the Blackfoot realm. Buffalo and wolf skins, the 
products chiefly sought by the trade of the Missouri, had not been in 
great demand among the corporate traders on the North Saskatchewan, 
to whom the ‘‘Hostile Indian Territory’’ that extended far southward 
along the foothills of the Rockies was a land apart. The first men of 
white blood to enter the forbidden land were a few wandering Métis, 
or perhaps an occasional party of adventurous prospectors. The term 
‘whiskey trader’’ was used by the Hudson's Bay men to describe all 
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Fort Whoop-Up, 1874. Note the U.S. flag. The gun is now in Lethbridge Park 


who ventured northward to the Blackfoot. But the methods of trade 
employed by the opposing factions differed little 1n practice, except 
that the Hudson’s Bay Company used imported rum while most of 
the traffickers from the south specialized 1n the rankest of raw liquor. 
In either case, though customs differed considerably according to the 
morals of those involved, liquor was a commodity commonly regarded 
as a necessity in Indian trade. For the most part, the whiskey smug- 
glers used liquor exclusively, others used it as a sideline. 


Below the international line, a law prohibiting the sale of intox- 
icants to Indians, or its transportation across the Indian country, had 
been virtually ignored since Congress had adopted it. But the trans- 
portation of cargoes northward from Benton was not without its 
risks—occasionally a U.S. marshal or sheriff would intervene, and 
there was always the danger of an Indian raid. Anticipating the deple- 
tion of the Montana buffalo ranges, the Benton traders had turned 
their eyes to this almost unexploited field of wealth. But not all the 
traders from the south were scoundrels. Some were honest, square- 
dealing men. The possibility of official interference on the Canadian 
side was slim; the Canadian Government was theusands of miles 
distant; there were neither telegraph nor railway connections. There 
was but one danger: Indians under the influence of liquor, and craving 
more, were capable of anything, and failing to organize and build for 
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defense, the American smugglers knew full well the possibility of 
being wiped out. Thus Fort Benton had been the birthplace of Fort 
Whoop-Up. 

Heavy wagons with canvas tops, usually lashed in threes, one 
behind the other, drawn by many yokes of oxen or teams of mules, 
conveyed the liquor and trading commodities over the winding trail 
from Benton. With the wagons came the men who participated in the 
trade, not the least important the ‘‘bull-whackers’’ and “‘mule-skin- 
ners’’, as the drivers were called. In the traffic of the border, smugglers, 
gamblers, murderers, criminals of every stripe, and straightforward 
men were mixed together. The good, of necessity, mingled with the 
bad. There was no law in the land; crime was commonplace. If, as 
was infrequently the case, the U.S. marshal at Benton happened to be 
on the rampage, liquor was transported by four-horse teams which 
travelled swiftly by roundabout trails. 

The principal supply house at Benton, that of I. G. Baker and 
Company, outfitted many of the traders and controlled much of the 
trade, enjoying an immense patronage not only from the plains but 
from the mining camps in the mountains beyond the headwaters of 
the Missouri. William Conrad, joint manager of the firm with his 
brother Charles, was a keen admirer of Sir John A. Macdonald, the 
Canadian Prime Minister, and had on the wall of his home a large 
painting of that statesman, which he prized greatly. 

The Healy brothers were daredevil, colourful figures with a rep- 
utation of being tricky adventurers. For some years John, the younger, 
filled the office of U.S. sheriff for northern Montana. Joe was a plains- 
man and trader. The latter, with A. B. (Al) Hamilton, had founded 
Fort Hamilton, later Whoop-Up. 

Another conspicuous figure connected with the Benton-Whoop-Up 
trade was Howell Harris. Born in St. Louts in 1846, Harris had gone 
to California with his parents when a mere youth, and shortly after- 
wards had turned up in the placer gold mines of Montana. In 1868 he 
reached Benton and took up freighting. In the spring of 1871 he con- 
ducted a Baker bull-train northward to collect the results of trade at 
Fort Hamilton, and shortly after starting on his return trip he wit- 
nessed the burning of the fort by Indians. In the following September 
he again went north as an employee of the Conrads and built a small 
post on the Belly River, naming it Fort Conrad. This also was burned 
by Indians the following spring and was not rebuilt. He then went 
farther north and established a log trading-post, Fort Spitzee, on 
Highwood River. In the autumn of 1872, with Joe Kipp, Charlie 
Thomas, J. W. Schultz and others, he built Fort Standoff on the Belly 
River at the junction of the Kootenai.* As they hada supply of liquor, 
a law officer at Benton followed their trail and overtook them be- 
tween the North Fork of the Milk River and the St. Mary’s on Cana- 
dian soil. He ordered them to right-about-face, but they refused, 


* Not to be confused with the Kootenay River farther west across the Rockies. 
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stating they were outside his jurisdiction. Seeing himself powerless, 
he withdrew; the traders had successfully “‘stood him off’’. Hence the 
name Standoff. Kipp and Thomas erected another post named after 
the former on the Old Man’s River near the Belly. Insignificant 
though it was, Fort Kipp was to become a point of considerable im- 
portance in the future activities of the North-West Mounted Police. 

One evening at Standoff there had been keen speculation as to a 
suitable point to establish yet another liquor post. Two of the traders 
suggested a certain location farther down the Belly River, and this 
met with general favour. During the night, while their companions 
slept, the two slipped silently out, intent on making the new venture 
entirely their own; and when the others awoke and realized they were 
being left out of the deal, they cursed their compatriots and christened 
the new post “‘Slide-Out”’. 

Other whiskey forts were Lafayette French’s on the Highwood 
(High) River, which was moved later to the Blackfoot Crossing on 
the Bow River; Fred Kanouse’s Fort Warren in the Rockies among 
the Kootenay Indians; one on Sheep Creek, and one on the Elbow 
River above its junction with the Bow. From time to time other 
rough, unimportant log shacks were erected here and there, most of 
which changed ownership frequently, but seldom became permanent 
as trading locations. 

Fort Whoop-Up was the largest establishment between Fort 
Benton on the Missouri and Fort Edmonton on the North Saskat- 
chewan. Being within the angle formed by the Belly River flowing 
from the south-west and the St. Mary’s flowing more directly from 
the south, its position was strategic. To the north, the Old Man’s 
River joined the Belly from the west, the junction forming the South 
Saskatchewan flowing eastward. Standoff was situated on the Belly 
to the south-west of Whoop-Up; Slide-Out to the north-west on the 
same stream. Kipp stood to the north near the mouth of the Old Man’s 
River. A few miles from Whoop-Up, down the South Saskatchewan, 
an Irish-American from New York, Nicholas Sheran, was working an 
out-cropping of coal discovered by him in 1870. (This was the fore- 
runner of the later extensive Galt coal interests and the city of Leth- 
bridge, 12 miles from the site of Whoop-Up.) The Benton wagon-road 
from the south-east crossed the St. Mary’s about a mile south of 
Whoop-Up, and from that point veered westward past Slide-Out to 
the site of the present town of Macleod on the Old Man’s River, 
thence north and slightly east to the ‘‘Blackfoot Crossing’’ on the 
Bow River about 60 miles downstream from the present city of Calgary. 

All told, in 1874 there were probably 60 white traders exclusive 
of their helpers distributed among the various posts. 

In 1872 a dispute had arisen among the traders and the “‘wolfers’ 
of the country. The latter, while at their occupation of poisoning and 
trapping the big wolves that lived off the buffalo, were more vulner- 
able to Indian attack than those who enjoyed the safety of the log 
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trading-posts. These itinerant adventurers, many of whom were gun- 
men of repute, made representations to the traders that no more rifles 
and ammunition should be sold to Indians. They formed what was 
termed the ‘‘Is-pit-si Cavalry’’, and used both threat and entreaty to 
support their plan. At the time, most of them were operating well to 
the north of Whoop-Up, in the dangerous Highwood River (Is-pit-si 
Anota) country. But they failed in their move to curtail the sale of 
firearms; the traders laughed off any such suggestion—tifles were a 
vital part of a buffalo hunter’s equipment. Then a scheme was put 
forward that the ‘‘Spitzees’’, the name by which the wolfers became 
known, were prepared to escort the freighters’ bull-teams from point 
to point provided the Indians were denied firearms, but they were 
reminded that the traders were quite able to look after themselves. 


Arrival At Fort Whoop-Up 


Long before Macleod and his men drew near the grim fortress 
between the Belly and St. Mary’s Rivers, the traders had been warned 
of their approach. A party of buffalo hunters had brought word that 
a large number of horsemen wearing red coats was approaching. 

All the reports, rumours and lurid stories centering on Whoop-Up 
had prompted Macleod’s command to prepare for resistance, but as 
the little cavalcade drew rein on October 9, on the high ground above 
the river bottom, there was no sign of life around the grey-visaged 
stronghold. Tranquillity and peace apparently reigned in the hollow 
of the hills. 

The two 9-pounder field-guns and the two mortars were placed 
where they might be useful if required. Men were detailed to guard 
the transport. Strict silence was observed among officers and men as 
they advanced towards their long-sought objective. With exclama- 
tions of surprise they noticed the “‘Stars and Stripes”’ flying. An order 
had already been given to load arms, and all anticipated a following 
order to dismount and deploy. But Macleod rode straight ahead, 
Potts at his side. There were murmurs of amazement as the assistant 
commissioner dismounted and strode toward the open main gate. 
Entering and going to the nearest building within the enclosure, he 
tapped upon the door! 

After repeated knockings, the door was opened by a decrepit- 
looking man who claimed to be a veteran of the American Civil War. 
Inviting all to comé-right in and make themselves at home, he ex- 
tended a hearty welcome with every show of frontier hospitality. 

In addition to the uncouth, grey-haired host, Dave Akers, who 
appeared to be in possession, an Indian squaw or two were the only 
apparent occupants of the place. Pontes grazed on the nearby flats; 
Indian dogs lurked aimlessly about the dusty square. Nearby, outside 
the palisade, was a flourishing vegetable garden. Several corrals, a 
tickety hay shed, and some distance to the south, a pile of charred 
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timbers—old Fort Hamilton—were in evidence. Though the discol- 
oured grass bore many rings of stones and circular impressions, no 
Indian lodges were to be seen. The Fort Whoop-Up trade had come to 
an utter standstill! 

An unexpected meal of buffalo meat, vegetables and canned del- 
icacies was proffered and accepted, and the warm, though rough, 
comfort of the mud-chinked, log-walled rooms was in great contrast 
to the reception the police expected. In the large general room a 
fire burned cheerily in an open stone fireplace. D. W. Davis, the 
I. G. Baker and Company manager of the northern trade, was absent 
with several others who had struck towards the boundary line a 
short time previously to visit the men of the Boundary Commission 
who had completed their work in the mountains and were returning 
eastward. Davis, well known at Benton, was vouched for by Charles 
Conrad as a thoroughly honest trader and man of highest principles.* 

A thorough search of the fort and its surroundings revealed no 
liquor. ) 


To The Old Man’s River 


There being no need to linger in the vicinity, and the thought of 
winter quarters being uppermost 1n Macleod’s mind, a good-natured 
farewell was tendered to the few harmless inmates of Fort Whoop-Up. 
The wagon-trail was again picked up, a wide bend of the Belly River 
at Slide-Out was crossed, where a thorough inspection disclosed no 
traces of liquor, and with Jerry Potts well out ahead, the assistant 
commissioner and his men resumed the march in a north-westerly 
direction. Potts, who had a thorough knowledge of the country, was 
given the task of choosing the most suitable and advantageous site 
upon which to erect the first outpost of law and order on the farthest 
plains. 

Three days out from Whoop-Up, as the cavalcade moved stolidly 
forward, a deep-cut river-course fringed with cottonwoods came into 
view. A halt was made above the land-dip to the river, and Potts, 
with a sweep of his arm, announced cryptically: “‘De Ole Man’s 
BSivier. 

This was the site he had already selected. Aside from being a 
choice camping-ground, it at once proved to be a perfect base from 
which to carry out the task ahead. The surroundings seemed ideal. 
The winding river flowed from the Rocky Mountains in the west. 
Groves of tall cottonwoods along the banks alternated with broad 
meadows of withered pasturage. Beyond the river to the north-west, 
the forests of the Porcupine Hills stood out in dark contrast to the 
white summits of the mountains. Not the least feature to commend 
the location was its proximity to the trail that led northward towards 
the Bow River—a favourite whiskey traders’ rendezvous. Also, by 


* Some years later at Ottawa Davis was elected the first member of parliament from Alberta. 
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its commanding position over Fort Whoop-Up and the smaller trading- 
posts nearby, it possessed the advantage of a central lookout. Building 
material and fuel were close at hand, and in the broad bottoms hay 
could be gathered in the summer season. Deer, elk and smaller game 
frequented the river brushlands and the foothills, while countless 
buffalo and antelope afforded a bountiful supply of meat. 

Nightfall of October 13, 1874, found a camp of many tents on an 
Open area within a broad loop of the Old Man's River—an island in 
high water—destined to become one of the romantic spots in the 
history of the Force. 

A few adventurous people from the south and east had settled 
here. Long before the coming of the Montana traders, an Englishman 
named Watson married a Métis woman and located on the ‘“‘island’’, 
which was a favourite camping-ground of the few plainsmen who 
ventured this far, and who with the itinerant traders from the south 
were the only civilized inhabitants of the surrounding country. 


A Difficult Prospect 


A heavy responsibility rested upon Assistant Commissioner 
Macleod. Before the ‘‘Far West’’ could be opened for settlement, the 
peaceful attachment of the Blackfoot Confederacy would have to be 
achieved. Fortunately, the undertaking had been approached with 
foresight and a minimum of ostentation. No generals, no regiments of 
soldiery, no merciless cavalry had come to herald a long campaign of 
bloodshed; no prodigious munitions of war, no armed oppression had 
come to break down the Indian spirit. Canada’s destiny 1n this distant 
land rested upon approximately 150 ragged horsemen now encamped 
on the Old Man’s River. A whole army could not allay the Indian 
temper if once aroused; a mere handful of fair-dealing, determined and 
fearless men might plant the seeds of mutual tolerance. Macleod had 
already made up his mind that firm and cordial relations alone should 
prevail, that honesty, courage and perseverance would of necessity 
and choice be the watchwords of the Force. 

The long march from Dufferin had been accomplished, but the 
demand for adequate shelter against the fast-approaching winter was 
so urgent as to dispel all hopes of relaxation. 


Building Fort Macleod 


Here on a level tract within the sweeping curve of the Old Man's 
River, the ground plans for buildings were hastily staked out. Twelve- 
foot cottonwood logs placed upright in trenches and plastered with 
clay were to form the outer walls. Crossbeams piled over with sod 
would suffice for roofs. The bare ground, soon to be beaten hard by 
use, would provide natural flooring. Windows and doors were already 
on their way from the Missouri by the Baker bull-teams. There were 
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plenty of stones in the river bed for fireplaces and chimneys. The 
spaces between the buildings called for a high, picketed enclosure, all 
the buildings being planned to face upon a square something over 200 
feet across, to include living rooms, officers’ quarters, hospital, store- 
houses, kitchens, stables, blacksmith’s shop. 

In keeping with the unanimous wish of officers and men, the post 
received the name of Fort Macleod in honour of the assistant commis- 
sioner. The two 9-pounder field-guns, and the two mortars were 
placed conspicuously in the square and a tall flagstaff flew the “‘Union 
Jack”’. On the orders of Charles Conrad, who had accompanied 
Macleod northward, D. W. Davis came in from Fort Whoop-Up 
to assist in building the post, and a number of men in Davis’ employ 
were set to work erecting a small group of buildings for the Baker 
firm, principally a store which was soon to be replete with frontier 
necessities at fancy prices. At once, an embryo village mushroomed 
into being, and attracted by the possibilities, the firm of T.C. Power 
and Bro. followed quickly on the heels of the Baker interests. It 
was not long before a number of small stores and “‘eating places’’ 
were opened. A log billiard room was soon to enjoy the patronage of 
players, gamblers and loafers. ‘“‘Blind pigs’’ and similar “‘dives’’ were 
not to be entirely absent—the charms and sorceries of civilization had 
reached the Old Man's River. 

The first death in the Force since leaving Dufferin occurred on 
October 26 at Fort Macleod, that of Cst. Godfrey Parks of ‘'F”’ 
Troop, who had contracted typhoid fever while at the Sweet Grass 
Hills. This resulted in the first burial in a little cemetery marked out 
between the fort and the river. 

In addition to the pressing need of buildings for his men and 
horses, Macleod had to bear in mind the vital question of food for 
winter. Staple articles had been arranged for in Benton, these to be 
freighted in by bull-teams. To obtain meat was only a matter of going 
to the plains to get it, and a large supply was soon laid in by hunters 
under Pierre Léveillé who took their toll of the buffalo herds. Sut- 
ficient hay could not be cut so late in the season, 25 tons being about 
the limit. Fifteen tons were purchased from the few people in the 
district, and word was received that another 20 tons lying farther out 
might be available. In this dilemma, Macleod was finally forced to 
concede that it would be foolish to keep all the horses at the unpre- 
pared little fort for.the winter. Accordingly plans were considered to 
send some of them to a more suitable locality well to the south. A 
number of Indian ponies, accustomed to “‘pawing for food when the 
pasturage lay beneath the snow, would be purchased as substitutes. 
Already snow lay on the ground and cold winds swept the plains. 

The Baker bull-teams arrived in good order with supplies from 
Benton, accompanied by Sub-Inspector Denny who had been left at 
the Milk River with a few men and some weak horses. 
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North-Westward From La Roche Percée 


Two weeks after the arrival of Macleod on the Old Man’s River, 
Inspr. W. D. Jarvis and the greater part of “‘A’’ Troop, which had 
been detached from Commissioner French’s column at La Roche Percée, 
completed a Herculean task far to the north, and reached Fort Edmon- 
ton.* Several diaries written on the journey supply the details. 

July 31. Inspector Jarvis moved his camp to the north side of the 
Souris River, in preparation for a start on the following morning. 


Parade State: 


Inspr. W. D. Jarvis. 

Sub-Inspr. A. Shurtliff (of Fort Ellice Detachment, N.W.M.P.). 
Sub-inspr. Sévére Gagnon. 

Quartermaster (Sub-Inspr.) Charles Nicolle. 

Troop Sgt.-Major S. B. Steele. 


Constables and Sub-Constablest.) 2 2 a) eee 27 
PLOFSES:; cnn as PER ee 5 ee oo ae eee 60 
Oxen and ‘cattle: 2.5. ee eee eee 74 
ORACALES in ce sins Bee Sa eee 57 
WABRODS hoa. ods allele Cea aie on ee 26 
COWS! ike hes ba E hane hin 8 20 cats the tS op: 
Gal veSinss toe x alec Sac ct ee e 45 
Haltbreeds,ancluding one guides) ere 14 


Also included were agricultural implements and stores. 


August 1. Jarvis’ column left the Souris River in a north-easterly 
direction at5a.m. The sick men drove the wagons. Considering their 
condition, the weak horses turned over to this column did fairly well. 
Camped by a marsh in mid-afternoon. 

August 2. Left at 9 a.m., and after about nine miles “ranches 
trail leading to Moose Mountain. Heavy rain at noon halt. Officers 
herding cattle, owing to shortage of men. 

August 3. The vicinity of Moose Mountain was reached after a 
mile-long march and the course changed to north-north-east. Camped 
in early evening. Bad thunderstorm. 

August 4. The storm lasted all night, but there was no trouble 
from the horses. Started at 2 p.m. and covered a little over ten miles. 
Horses and cattle showing fatigue. A travelling band of Sioux was 
noticed to be parallelling the line of march to the eastward. The 
picquet was doubled and everyone told to keep on the alert, with arms 
ready. 

August 5. Reached the head of Moose Mountain in the evening. 
Rain all afternoon. Horses and cattle labouring heavily all day, yet 


* Tt will be recalled that Troops ‘‘B’’, ‘‘C’’, “‘D’’, ‘‘E’’ and ‘‘F’’ had continued the march westward 
trom La Roche Percée on July 29. 
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a distance of 20 miles was achieved. Five of the wagons spent the night 
a few miles in the rear, unable to reach camp. Everybody soaked 
through. Distance from La Roche Percée, about 60 miles. 

August 6. The delayed wagons reached camp. It had been found 
that the horses could not travel for more than two hours without rest 
and food, and had to be changed both morning and afternoon, to 
enable the column to keep moving. Remained in camp all day to 
give the animals rest. Weather extremely hot. 

August 7. The horses did better, but the cows and calves were so 
footsore they lay down incessantly and had to be goaded to be kept 
moving. The guide preceded the column at a slow walk, leading his 
pony and cart. 

August 8. Left camp at 7.30 a.m. Covered about seven miles to 
Poplar Creek. Clouds of grasshoppers. Eighteen miles were covered 
for the day and camp was made in a large coulee near water. Some 
wagons did not come in until late. Two horses, unable to proceed, 
were abandoned. 

August 9. Thanks to good pasturage, most of the animals con- 
tinued to hold out. An early start brought the column to Calumet 
Creek. Two bad hills lay ahead and a rest was ordered for the remain- 
der of the day, while the wagons were hauled over the hills by oxen. 
Five horses collapsed in the muddy banks of the creek and had to be 
hauled out by hand. 

August 10. A delayed start owing to broken equipment, as well 
as lost oxen and one missing man who eventually turned up. After 
seven or eight miles, camp was made near water. Six horses sent 
from Fort Ellice were added to the train. 

August 11. Broke camp at 5.30 a.m. and travelled about cight 
miles. Sub-Inspector Shurtliff, who had gone forward to Fort Ellice, 
returned at the noon halt with his wife. Camped in the evening at 
Beaver Creck. 

August 12. Arrived at Fort Ellice in mid-morning. Some of the 
horses showed improvement, due to good pasturage and easy travel. 

August 13. At Fort Ellice were the first buildings since Dufferin. 
One of the halfbreeds deserted here and was pursued, caught and 
fined $10. An exhausted horse died. 

August 14. It was arranged to leave the sick men, some of the 
weaker horses, most of the cows and calves, several wagons and a 
large quantity of supplies at Fort Ellice. A halfbreed was sent back 
to bring in the two horses which had been left exhausted on the 8th. 
They were found on the trail, dead. Sub-Inspector Shurtliff and his 
detachment were to be left here, with instructions to build quarters 
on the north bank of the Assiniboine River. This being near the main 
cart trail from Fort Garry (Winnipeg) to Forts Carlton, Pitt and 
Edmonton—the most-travelled trail across the plains—it was -con- 
sidered a strategic point. 
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August 15. Overhauled the entire equipment and transport. A 
bad thunderstorm during the night. Weather very warm. 

August 16. Sunday. Everybody rested for the day. Inspector 
Jarvis and Sub-Inspector Gagnon went fishing in the Assiniboine. 

August 17. No incidents. All rested. 

August 18. Pulled out at 4 p.m. on the main cart trail westward. 
Quartermaster Nicolle was left at Fort Ellice to join Commissioner 
French’s returning column and eventually, as it was to turn out, to 
accompany it to Dufferin, the temporary headquarters. 


Parade State: 


Inspr. W. D. Jarvis. 
Sub-Inspr. Sévére Gagnon. 
Troop Sgt.-Major S. B. Steele. 


Constables and Sub-Constables..... 20 
HOrsés:... cation hoses cee eee 30 
OVER bes a te eee ee 69 
ORSCATS.. iui vows neke  eeete 58) 
W aS O18 coc, ernie ean roca eats kes 12 
(COWS > sieeisic ccs Cee eee ee iS 
Bala ciel tere: rere See it 
CallVest, fos orn «nor ane ene eee 14 
Half brecdsiee as 250 at eee 13 
|e fk uN eM Tt aN CURR Crete, <P 5 4 


The trail ran well south of, and’ parallel to, the Qu Appelle 
River (which joins the Assiniboine near the site of Fort Ellice). Four 
hours marching, then the Qu’ Appelle was crossed and camp made. A 
difficult descent to the river valley delayed many of the ox-carts. 
Near the camp stood a recently-erected Indian medicine lodge. 

August 19. Inspector Jarvis, who had travelled over the trail 
from Fort Ellice to Fort Edmonton the previous year, assumed the 
role of guide. Camped at “‘The Spring’’. Prairie chickens were very 
plentiful and enough were shot for all. The ox-carts came in late. 

August 20. The trail now led north-westerly past the File Hills 
towards the Touchwood Hills. All the ox-carts caught up and camp 
was made on the shore of a small lake. 

August 21. Left at 7 a.m. Noon halt west of Little Cut Arm 
Creek—31 miles from Fort Ellice. A bountiful meal was had—hot 
bread, butter, prairie chicken, veal, bacon, snipe and wild doves, with 
plenty of tea to wash it down. Camped at 6.30 p.m. Water scarce. 
One cow missing. 

August 22. After three hours march camp was made, as it was 
doubtful if water could be found farther on. 

August 23. Rested. The medicine chest turned over to Gagnon 
by Assistant Surgeon Nevitt at La Roche Percée was found to contain 
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several broken bottles—chloroform and carbolic acid—and had to be 
repacked. Several constables were sent out to look for three missing 
oxen which were found at the last camping-place. 

August 24. Weather very hot. Travelled 12 miles this day. 

August 25. No wood or water all day. Covered 22 miles. Camped 
on Pheasant Creek, between the Pheasant Hills and Beaver Hills. 
Delightful scenery. 

August 26. Pulled out at 8 a.m. Passed several small lakes con- 
taining alkaline water. Inspector Jarvis, accompanied by Gagnon, 
spent the evening hunting and killed two cranes. 

August 27. Rain and fog. Broke camp at 1 p.m. and travelled 
about 12 miles. Water very scarce, but camped by a marsh for the 
night. 

August 28. Rainstorms all night. Departed at 2 p.m. More 
tain, and only four miles covered, as the going was getting sticky. 
An ideal camp near wood and small lakes full of wildfowl. Many 
ducks killed. A horse died of dysentry. Some travellers going east 
camped beside the Force—the Rev. and Mrs. George McDougall of 
Morleyville, the Rev. and Mrs. Nesbitt of Prince Albert, Mrs. Richard 
Hardisty of Fort Edmonton and others. 

August 29. Covered 14 miles and camped near a slough with ex- 
cellent pasturage. More travellers passed on their way to Fort Garry. 

August 30. Reached the foot of the Touchwood Hills in mid- 
morning after travelling through an undulating country dotted with 
small lakes full of waterfowl. Many ducks killed. 

August 31. Fifteen miles covered. Camped in the Touchwood 
Hills. | 

September 1. Cold rain. Wood was gathered for future use, as a 
treeless plain was now being approached. 

September 2. Ice on the water buckets. Left early and pushed on 
20 miles, finding only alkaline water on the way. Horses showing 
fatigue. A herd of antelope was seen. A lake was passed, so dense 
with alkali it was dubbed ‘‘The Dead Sea’. Camp was eventually 
made beside a slough with good water and grass. A brother of Surgeon 
Kittson, on his way to Qu’Appelle, visited the camp. Wild ducks the 
main item for the evening meal. . 

September 3. Water becoming very scarce. About 14 miles 
covered. 

September 4. Went about 15 miles. No water fit to use. Now on 
the barren and dreary Salt Plains. | 

September 5. Ideal weather. The surroundings began to improve, 
and there was ample water. Eighteen miles covered. 

September 6. Many travellers were met on this, the sole highway 
between Red River and the Rockies. Several brigades of carts driven 
by hunters, freighters and traders, loaded with packs of buffalo robes, 
dried meat and pemmican, were passed. Inspector Jarvis purchased a 
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supply of the latter. Weather continued fine. Travelled 18 miles, and 
although a chain of lakes lay to the left most of the way, the noon 
halt was in a spot without water. 

September 7. An early start. The column reached *‘Dumont’s 
Crossing’ on the south branch of the Saskatchewan in the evening. 

September 8. Took all day to cross the river with the aid of a 
cable ferry already established there. The cattle were forced to swim. 

September 9. Weather changed and became bad, with rain and 
hail in the afternoon; later a terrific thunderstorm. The crossing was 
completed and camp made four miles beyond. A high wind and rain 
all night. 

September 10. Another bad day—wind, rain, cold. Remained in 
camp to await a number of carts and a yoke of lost oxen. Inspector 
Jarvis pushed ahead for Fort Carlton. 

September 11. The horses showed marked signs of fatigue. Some 
had to be helped to their feet and their limbs rubbed to take out the 
stiffness. A late start was made, two men and a wagon being left 
behind. Strong west wind and very cold. Fort Carlton was reached 
after dark. Some of the horses were so tired and worn that Jarvis 
remarked: “‘If they were not government property, but my own, I 
would shoot the worst.’’ The horses were stabled in the Hudson's 
Bay Company buildings. Eighty bushels of barley were purchased 
from the company for the journey ahead. 

September 12, Day of rest. Lawrence Clarke chict iiccomem 
charge of the post, extended the utmost hospitality. All the men were 
housed and fed within the fort. 

September 13. A strong north wind with bitter cold and snow. 
The horses suffered badly; it was thought that many would be unable 
to go on. 

September 14. The halfbreeds went on strike, stating they'd had 
enough. After much persuasion they consented to continue. The 
horses were given a good feed of barley. 

September 15. Started to cross the north branch of the Saskat- 
chewan by scow ferry. The horses seemed to be a trifle better. 

September 16. Inspector Jarvis received a visit from two Roman 
Catholic missionaries, Fathers André and Lestanc. Father André was 
parish priest in Prince Albert, 50 miles down the Saskatchewan. 
Father Lestanc had recently arrived from the south with a party of 
halfbreeds, and had visited Commissioner French’s west-going column, 
August 21, on Old Wives Creek. He reported French's horses to be in 
no better condition than Jarvis’; they were dying in large numbers. 
He also told an exaggerated story about one of French’s men being 
fatally injured by falling from his horse. The halfbreeds completed 
the ferrying of the carts across the North Saskatchewan. Weather fine. 

September 17. Prepared to take the wagons across. Expected 50 
bushels of rye from Prince Albert. 

September 18. The ferry was kept busy all day. 
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September 19. All wagons were transferred to the north shore, 
and part of the cattle crossed by swimming. 

September 20. All the horses were taken across and camp was 
made on the north side. 

September 21. Preparations were completed and a start made; 
went about five miles. The parade state was much the same as when 
the column left Fort Ellice, reduced by two horses, one ox, three cows, 
two wagons and nine carts. 

September 22. The trail grew very bad, cluttered with roots and 
stones, making it extremely difficult for the horses and oxen. Game 
was plentiful, snow geese, or ‘‘wavies’’, being in profusion around the 
sloughs. Guns and rifles were busy at every halt. Corporal Carr 
killed 11 geese with one shot. Owing to recent rains, long stretches 
of the trail were under water, wagons often sank to the axles, requiring 
two or three ox-teams to pull them out. Sharp frost had spoiled the 
pasturage, and it was found that some of the horses in their weakened 
condition could not digest the barley; many failed rapidly. Upon 
collapsing they were raised to their feet by poles passed beneath them. 
Travelled 16 miles, part of the way through a bad swamp. Weather 
continued fine. 

September 23. A hard pull across the Thickwood Hills and sev- 
eral marshes. About ten miles covered. 

September 24. The trail grew worse. A man, sent back to bring 
on a horse far behind in an exhausted state, found it insensible; 1t was 
shot. Father Lestanc turned up again, on his way to Edmonton. 

September 25. Cold west wind. The trail much improved, and 
20 miles were tucked away. An ox with a broken shoulder bone was 
killed, the meat being issued in rations. Another was left behind. 

September 26. Trail excellent. Eighteen miles travelled. 

September 27. Went 20 miles and camped at Jack Fish Creek. An 
ox and a horse were lost. 

September 28. Weather fine. Crossed the creek at 10 a.m. and 
went about eight miles. | 

September 29. All animals very tired. Went only ten miles. 
Geese plentiful; a number were killed. 

September 30. Fine weather continued. After about 12 miles, 
reached Horse Hill, west of Turtle Creek, where camp was made. 
Each evening the halfbreeds enjoyed dancing the Red River j1g on a 
door they carried for that purpose; one supplied the music with his 
fiddle. Change of diet from pemmican, duck, goose and prairie chicken 
was enjoyed by them when they were fortunate enough to killa skunk; 
this they boiled in three waters, then roasted it. Around the campfire, 
Inspector Jarvis, who was liked by all, would tell of his experiences 
in South Africa during the Kaffir wars, back if the 50s ew 
years earlier, this spot, Horse Hill, had witnessed a desperate fight 
between the Crees and the Blackfoot. 
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October 1. Travelled ten miles in the morning and seven in the 
afternoon. The horses and cattle were very tired. 

October 2. Each day it grew harder to urge the horses and cattle 
forward. The horses drawing the wagons kept on however with 
marvellous tenacity, suffering much more than the oxen. At night 
they would stiffen, and in the morning could not get up without help; 
their legs had to be rubbed to restore circulation—exhausting work 
for the men. Many teams lagged far behind. Axes and spades did 
double duty repairing the trail where it was bad, and many of the men 
walked all the time, their horses being unable to carry them. Ten 
miles this day. | 

October 3. Crossed Red Deer Creek in the morning and pulled 
past a high conical hill (Frenchman's Butte). One horse had to be 
dragged to the top. A mistake was made—the column was on a side 
trail leading to Fort Pitt. 

October 4. A steep descent was negotiated; several men from 
Fort Pitt were met here; they directed the Force back to the Edmonton 
trail which ran west only a few miles north of the fort. A horse 
collapsed and was unable to get up. Word was sent to Fort Pitt re- 
questing that it be taken in and given care. 

October 5. Went four miles in the morning to Pipestone Creek, 
where a sick ox was left to be cared for by the Hudson’s Bay people. 
Covered eight miles of bad road in the afternoon. 

October 6. Weather fine and hot. Twelve miles of travel. A 
horse, unable to move, abandoned. 

October 7. The worst road yet encountered. Passed Stony Lake 
and completed ten miles. Camped two miles from Frog Creek. 

October 8. Many of the animals were too tired to go on, so a 
day of rest was ordered upon reaching Frog Creek. A prairie fire was 
seen in the distance. 

October 9. Twelve miles over a fair trail. Crossed Middle Creek 
and negotiated Moose Hill Creek on an improvised bridge. Several 
hills encountered and passed. Some Cree Indians were entrusted to 
take a sick ox to Fort Pitt. 

October 10. Weather fine and warm; road bad again. Thirteen 
miles covered. The cattle showed signs of playing out; a sick calf 
was abandoned. 

October 11. The trail became worse as travel proceeded. After ; 
about seven miles, camp was made at Dog Rump Creek. The weather | 
was fine, but the nights were uncomfortably cold. ) 

October 12. A long hill consumed much time, only four miles . 
being covered in the morning. A sick ox died. Six miles travelled in , 
the afternoon, and camp made beside a lake. The road was very soft. 
Cattle tiring. Four wagons far behind. Sand flies added to the dis- 
comfort. 

October 13. Another ox died. Accomplished a fair day’s travel. 
Camped at a small creek near Snake Hill. | 
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October 14. Eight miles put behind in the morning; went past 
Snake Lake and Creek. Weather turned extremely hot. Five miles 
in the afternoon, the train lengthening out as the cattle lagged far 
behind. An ox, unable to go farther, was abandoned. 

October 15. Extremely bad roads through low meadows and 
sloughs. Oxen had to be sent back to help the laggards. 

October 16. Only six or seven miles achieved; road still bad. 
Some wagons did not arrive in camp until after dark. 

October 17. Crossed several streams, two of which had to be 
bridged. Two long hills encountered. Water everywhere, and wagons 
trailing far behind. About eight miles travelled. 

October 18. Two miles in the morning. Crossed Mud Creek. One 
wagon mired so deep it all but disappeared. Eight miles in the after- 
noon. Three more oxen abandoned, and three wagons far behind. 
Camped half a mile from Victoria (Hudson’s Bay Company post). 

October 19. Crossed a hill and camped in front of Victoria. 
Several wagons did not trail in until 10 p.m. The column was well 
received by the trader in charge of the post, which consisted of a small 
palisaded enclosure on the north bank of the Saskatchewan. Here 
also was a Methodist mission founded by the Rev. George McDougall, 
who had moved westward to the upper Bow River some time before. 
A small village of log houses occupied by Scotch and English half- 
breeds—buffalo hunters and freighters—lay nearby. A welcome halt 
was made. A number of Cree Indians had come in to trade, one of 
whom bore a name worthy of historical record: ‘‘Sky-Blue-Horn- 
Sitting-Down-Turning-Round-On-A-Chair.’’ Inspector Jarvis arranged 
with the trader to have a settler care for all the cows and calves and 
11 oxen during the winter, at $15 each for oxen and cows and $10 each 
for calves. Several wagons and a quantity of flour were also left behind. 
Though the remainder of the animals were virtually living skeletons, 
there was no alternative but to press forward with them. Harmony 
and good spirits prevailed among the men. 

October 20. Loads were redistributed. Word came in that two 
of the oxen abandoned on the 18th had died. Weather warm and fine. 

October 21. Sub-Inspector Gagnon was sent forward with six 
men to make the road passable. Bridges were needed over some streams 
and it was said there were many mud holes that needed repairs. Progress 
from here was painfully slow and difficult. Horses were always 
falling, and had to be lifted to their feet. Others could be kept going 
only by men walking beside them, holding them to the task with 
both hands—one at the head, the other at the shoulders. By incessant 
urging of the animals, 12 miles were made. 

October 22. Crossed several bridged creeks and camped at Sucker 
Creek, making ten miles all told. Trail better. . 

October 23. Bridge repairing and laying corduroy occupied much 
of the day. Eight miles travelled. Four wagons were unable to reach 
camp, owing to tired animals. 
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October 24. More road making. Travelled four miles, negotiating 
several bad hills. Camped west of Vermilion Creek. Two oxen suc- 
cumbed. Weather turning very cold, with threat of snow. Two wag- 
ons and three men were left far behind. The weaker horses were 
placed in tents. 

October 25. Trail bad. Covered ten miles and camped near Deep 
Creek. 

October 26. Reached Sturgeon Creek by noon. All horses close 
to exhaustion. Crossed the creek at ‘‘The Rapids’’. Great difficulty 
getting the wagons across. One horse, unable to make it, died in the 
stream. Weather cold. Inspector Jarvis, who had pressed forward to 
Edmonton, sent back a messenger with instructions to bring the divi- 
sion into Fort Edmonton with such haste as was humanly possible. 
Gagnon pressed forward with the oxen, while Steele managed the 
horse teams, a desperate effort being made to reach Edmonton by 
nightfall. Some of the horses, unable to proceed, were sheltered in 
tents, with special men in charge. The trail grew worse, sloughs 
across it every few hundred yards; men and animals struggled knee- 
deep in black mud. Time and again the wagons had to be unloaded 
and dragged out by hand. On every side were small ponds covered 
with thin ice, which proved to be a menace. The horses and oxen, 
feverish and thirsty, would rush to the ponds, crash through and wait 
to be hauled out with ropes. Some were so exhausted they had to be 
held up by the head while the ropes were being attached. 

Fort Edmonton was now less than a dozen miles away. Darkness 
fell. In the gloom it was hard to hold the trail; one driver wandered 
into an ice-covered marsh with his team, and escaped just in time 
when the increasing depth warned him he had made a mistake. Still 
they pressed on. At five in the morning Steele called a halt, and they 
camped at Rat Creek, about four miles from Edmonton. Gagnon had 
also arrived at this point with two ox teams. All had been on the 
move for more than 20 hours. Worn and fagged out, men and beasts 
sagged down to a desperately-needed rest. 

October 27. After a three-hour respite, the gruelling task was 
resumed. Gagnon had gone on. Steele, who had pitched some tents 
and caused two rows of fires to be built, had the horses washed, dried 
and rubbed down. They were then turned out to graze for a short time. 
One became almost hopelessly mired, and was saved only when a 
number of men, floundering in mud and water to their arms, went to 
the rescue with ropes. At this juncture Inspector Jarvis arrived from 
Edmonton, expressing high appreciation for the splendid work ac- 
complished. He brought the welcome news that good winter quarters 
had been secured. By great effort Fort Edmonton was reached over a 
fairly dry trail. Although exhausted, the horses pricked up their ears 
and made feeble attempts to trot towards the building. Chief Factor 
Richard Hardisty of the Hudson’s Bay Company was ready with a 
kindly welcome, meeting the vanguard at the fort gate and assigning 
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all to their quarters. The remainder of the train was scattered in the 
reat for many miles. 

Fort Edmonton, a highly important establishment of the great 
trading company, was surrounded by a palisade 20 feet high, formed 
of hewn logs. At the corners were stout bastions. Three parallel rows 
of cottages, with a fireplace in each and bunks along the walls, lay 
within the enclosure, and in these the men of the Force were billeted. 

October 28. Sub-Inspector Gagnon, who had been passed on the 
trail, struggled in with his wagons. After travelling several miles 
past Horse Hill, he had received word to leave some of the transport 
behind and press on. Leaving several loaded wagons and carts, as 
well as some horses and four men, he proceeded at 4 p.m., reaching 
Rat Creek with the greatest difficulty about 10 p.m. About mid- 
night, he finished an almost superhuman task with two wagons drawn 
by oxen. The weather was very cold. 

October 29. Two yoke of oxen were sent back to Horse Hill, and 
Jarvis went out with a load of barley for the lagging horses. In the 
afternoon two more wagons, 16 carts and 14 horses reached Edmonton. 

October 30. More horses which had fallen behind were brought 
in. 

October 31. More carts arrived. 

November 1. In a state of near collapse, the column had reached 
its destination. Of the ten wagons drawn by oxen which had left 
Fort Carlton, only four completed the journey to Fort Edmonton. A 
distance of almost 900 miles had been travelled from La Roche Percée 
in 88 days, 60 of which had been spent in travel. The average daily 
march had been 15 miles. 

November 2. The last stragglers came in. 

Assistant Commissioner Macleod had sent a brief message to 
Edmonton by special courier stating that it had been the intention 
to send the remainder of ‘‘A’’ Troop from Fort Macleod to join 
Inspector Jarvis, but conditions and the lateness of the season had 
rendered this impossible. (It will be noted that Commissioner French 
had made the attempt to send the rest of ‘“A’’ under Inspector Walsh, 
from the forks of the Bow and Belly Rivers, but had seen the wisdom 
of countermanding the order on the advice of his chieiscout,, Pictre 
Léveillé, and had turned southward to the Sweet Grass Hills.) 

In his first report to Ottawa Inspector Jarvis observed: *‘I may 
state that on looking back over our journey I wonder how we evet ac- 
complished it with-weak horses, little or no pasture, and for the last 
500 miles with no grain, and the latter part over roads impassable until 
we remade them... . I kept a party of men in advance with axes, and 
when practicable felled trees and made corduroy over mud holes, some- 
times 100 yards long, and also made a number of bridges and repaired 
all the old ones. We must have laid down several miles of corduroy 
between Fort Pitt and here... . Streams which last year when I crossed 
them were mere rivulets, are now rivers dificult to ford. And had it 
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not been for the perfect conduct of the men, and real hard work, much 
of the property would have been destroyed. I wish particularly to 
bring to your notice the names of Troop Sergeant-Major Stecle and 
Constable Labelle. Sergeant-Major Steele has been undeviating in his 
efforts to assist me, and he has also done the manual labour of at least 
two men. The attention paid by Constable Labelle (farrier sergeant) 
to the horses has saved many of them.”’ 


The Return Eastward Of Troops ‘“‘D’’ And “E”’ 


Meanwhile the column made up of Troops ‘‘D”’ and ‘‘E”’ con- 
tinued the return eastward under Commissioner French who, upon his 
return from Benton, had rejoined Inspr. Jacob Carvell at Wild Horse 
Lake, about 70 miles east of the west end of the Sweet Grass Hills. 
Others returning were: Sub-Inspr. Wainwright Griffiths, paymaster 
and acting-adjutant during the march; Sub-Inspr. James Walker, who 
had succeeded to the command of ‘‘D”’ Troop, vice-Inspr. J. M. 
Walsh, who had remained behind with the assistant commissioner; 
Sub-Inspr. John French (brother of the Commissioner); Sub-Inspr. 
J. H. Mclllree (second to Carvell in “E’’ Troop); Surgeon John G. 
Kittson; Veterinary Surgeon John Luke Poett; Regimental Sgt.-Major 
A.H. Griesbach; Troop Sgt.-Majors T. W. S. Miles and J. B. Mitchell, 
as well as the correspondent, Henri Julien. 

No attempt was made to follow the route travelled on the west- 
ward journey. A course laid out more to the south, directly along the 
north side of the boundary line, made the Boundary Commission 
road available for a great part of the distance. 

September 30. Left Wild Horse Lake at 1l.a.m., and later where 
water and grass were suitable camp was made. Fourteen miles covered. 

October 1. An early start. Crossed Medicine Lodge iCreckaia 
mid-morning and halted on the other side for dinner. The Commis- 
sioner killed his last buffalo here. In the afternoon the column reached 
Battle Creek. Pasturage was bad, and oats had to be rationed to the 
horses. The day’s travel was 231% miles. 

October 2. Away before 6 a.m. After 10 miles, all rested for 40 
minutes at fair pasturage. No water could be found at the midday 
halt. Resumed the march due eastward at 4 p.m. and completed 28 
miles for the day. Camped near a small spring. A large area of the 
prairie was in flames some miles away. 

October 3. Sixteen miles travelled in the morning, six in the after- 
noon. Water found at both halts, but feed not good. For some time, 
the weather had been exceptionally fine—Indian summer. 

October 4. Sunday. After an early start a halt was made at a 
small lake. Sub-Inspector Walker was sent to look for the ‘‘Cripple 
Camp’’ party, as the Commissioner feared they might miss connections. 
A rider soon came back to report that they were ahead. They had lost 
16 horses which had strayed two nights previously. A church parade 
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was held, the Commissioner reading from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Marched at 1.30 p.m. to the boundary road and met Constable 
Sutherland who had found three of the missing horses. The trails 
branched hereabouts and were confusing, so some halfbreeds were sent 
forward to locate the best course. Twenty-two miles covered. 

October 5. Started at 7 a.m., with riders scouting for lost horses 
on both flanks for several miles out. Ten miles traversed to a small 
lake where Louis Léveillé was found waiting with 12 of the missing 
animals. A camp of 29 Sioux lodges appeared and a brief powwow was 
held. Frenchman’s (or White Mud) Creek was crossed and camp made. 
A naked halfbreed was found tied to a tree. He was dead, and obvious- 
ly had suffered terrible agony. To allow the sun full play, the tree's 
branches had been lopped off, and the nearby stream had added to the 
man’s torments. It was evident he had been left to die of starvation, 
thirst and exposure. The onlookers were stunned at this display of 
fiendish cruelty by vengeful Indians. Twenty-seven miles for the day. 
The Commissioner arranged a side trip to Wood Mountain for the 
following day, the command to strike north-easterly to Cripple Camp 
on Old Wives Creek. 

October 6. Commissioner French left early in his spring wagon 
for Wood Mountain, trailing spare horses. He covered 43 miles and 
found good feed and water along the way. 

October 7. The Commissioner reached the Wood Mountain depot 
of the Boundary Commission at 10 a.m., where he made arrangements 
to winter a few of his weakest animals. Doubtless thinking of the 
future, knowing that the Force would operate in that district, he 
purchased the depot building, two corrals and about eight tons of hay, 
for $100. Starting in early evening to rejoin his command, he went 
six miles and camped. 

October 8. He was away at daylight and went eight miles before 
breakfast; another ten by noon, then 22 more to strike his previous 
crossing of the Old Wives Creek (August 11), and a little farther on 
he reached Cripple Camp. All the animals that had been left there on 
the westward march looked well, and the sick men had recovered. 
A halfbreed came in from Fort Qu’Appelle, to the north-east, with a 
large package of mail. 

October 9. The Cripple Camp equipment was assembled for tra- 
velling. Inspector Carvell arrived towards evening with the returning 
column. Wagons wete promptly repacked; several of them with some 
gear were to be taken to Wood Mountain along with the weak horses 
and one ailing ox. The distance covered by Carvell with the main 
body from the Boundary Commission road, which had been left behind 
on October 6, to the Cripple Camp was 72! miles. Late in the day 
all moved out about six miles. 

October 10. As much hay as could be carried was gathered for 
use on the march. Two men, Sub-Cst. Thomas Mooney, an old Imperial 
Army soldier, and Cst. John E. Richardson had been sent for the ox 
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selected for Wood Mountain; it had been left on Carvell’s trail. 
When the men did not return at the expected time, Louis Léveillé, 
the guide, was sent to search for them, and found them striking 
back towards Milk River, having lost their way. The Commissioner, 
therefore, assigned the two wanderers to Wood Mountain, as their 
horses were exhausted. The column camped on the west side of the 
more southerly of the Old Wives Lakes (Lake Johnstone). Water and 
grass were found to be as bad as heretofore, and hay was fed to the 
horses. Distance travelled, 24% miles. 

October 11. The column was forced to go 20 miles before good 
water was found. The way grew rough as the Great Coteau was ap- 
proached. A distance of only five miles was accomplished in the 
afternoon, and camp was made at ‘‘Three Lakes’ on the north slope 
of the Coteau. 

October 12. The travellers now descended the Coteau to a wide 
level expanse, most of which had been swept by fire. The noon halt 
was made at a branch of Moose Jaw Creek, where the grass and water 
were better. The country around had suffered from heat and drought. 
Camp was made on the main creek, after doing 21 miles for the day. 

October 13. The North-West Mounted Police were now widely 
scattered. On this day Assistant Commissioner Macleod for the first 
time looked over the site of the future Fort Macleod far to the west: 
Inspector Jarvis struggled with his part of ‘‘A’’ Troop along the dif- 
ficult stretch between Fort Pitt and Victoria beyond the North Saskat- 
chewan; French’s troops made a tiresome morning march across a 
monotonous plain towards Fort Qu’Appelle. French could not find 
water, but in the afternoon four miles’ travel brought him to Wascana 
(Many Bones) Creek, where good wood and fair pasturage abounded. 
Prairie chickens were plentiful in the vicinity. 

October 14. Noon halt was made at Boggy Creek in pleasant sur- 
roundings. Smoke from prairie fires blanketed the country ahead. 
Towards evening “‘bluffs’’ of woods were reached. Five traders’ carts 
were encountered and examined, but no liquor was found. Mileage 
for the day, 2034 miles. 

October 15. The entire surrounding country appeared to be burnt 
over. No grass or water could be found, but after 21 miles, a small 
creek appeared like an oasis in a desert. Oxen lagged far behind. The 
Commissioner struck out for Fort Qu’Appelle where he arranged for 
the arrival of the train. Only the poorest kind of hay was procurable; 
grasshoppers had swept the country. Utterly tired out, the oxen were 
left at the noon halting place, to be brought on later. The rest of the 
column with wagons did not arrive until after dark. Thirty-one miles 
for the day. 

October 16. Two oxen were purchased at Fort Qu’Appelle from 
Chief Trader W. J. McLean of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and six 
that were played out were traded for four in better condition. Three 
exhausted horses were turned over to McLean for safekeeping, also 
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two empty wagons and one cart. An officer and four men, with five 
horses, were sent eastward to Fort Ellice to report to Sub-Inspector 
Shurtliff and there await further orders. A sick horse died. It was 
learned that erroneous stories had appeared in the Eastern press, prob- 
ably inspired by some of the Dufferin deserters, telling of an alleged 
collapse of the expedition. It had been spread that all the horses but 
four had died, that the men were starving and could not return. 
Camp was moved a distance of two miles across the Qu’ Appelle River 
to the bench above. 

October 17. Large parts of the adjacent country were scorched 
from prairie fires. Elsewhere it had a fine park-like appearance with 
bluffs of poplar scattered everywhere. The way lead through the File 
Hills. Eighteen and a half miles were travelled, and camp was made 
beside a small pond. 

October 18. Sunday. A pleasant wooded country through the 
Beaver Hills, but fires burned in all directions. Travelled 24 miles. 

October 19. The going was slow in the morning and only nine 
miles were accomplished. An ox, too tired to go on, was left behind. 
Sixteen and a half miles in the afternoon. Camp was made in country 
completely scorched and burned. Fortunately hay had been brought 
from Qu’Appelle. The weather turned cold. 

October 20. Covered 171% miles through burnt country under a 
dense pall of smoke. Wide stretches of woods to the northward were 
burning. 

October 21. The Commissioner rode ahead to the Hudson's Bay 
Company's post of Fort Pelly on the upper Assiniboine River, and 
then northward another ten miles to where Snake Creek joins Swan 
River. To his utter disappointment he found Swan River barracks on 
an area strewn with large granite boulders. The quarters were strung 
out in line for about 1,000 feet and exposed to the full force of the 
north winds. There were no sheltering trees, and the ground had been 
burned to within 20 feet of the buildings, which the contractor, Hugh 
Sutherland, and his men had barely saved from destruction. To add to 
the sorry picture, Sub-Inspector Shurtliff, who had arrived from Fort 
Ellice, reported that half the hay which had been cut for winter use 
had been burned. The Hudson’s Bay Company, from whom a fresh 
supply might have been purchased, had also lost 300 loads. The 
Commissioner covered 261% miles during the day. 

It was evident that this location for headquarters barracks was 
anything but suitable. Apparently it had been chosen chiefly because 
it was a point on the surveyed line of the future Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Dominion Telegraph. (Subsequently a new survey 
carried the transcontinental railway about 30 miles south of Fort 
Qu’Appelle.) Map-stations had already been allocated and the one 
nearest the forks of Swan River and Snake Creek had been named 
Livingstone. Hence the names *’Livingstone Barracks’’ and ‘Fort 
Livingstone’ came into partial use, though “‘Swan River Barracks 
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was favoured from the outset. It had also been decided that this 
would be the temporary seat of local government for the North-West 
Territories. The buildings, of frame and log construction, were ob- 
viously too incomplete to provide winter accommodation for Troops 
“D’”’ and ‘‘E’’ and headquarters’ staff. 

October 22. Commissioner French, convinced that his entire 1m- 
mediate command could not be wintered at Swan River, had sent a 
messenger the previous evening with orders to his column officers to 
halt near any pasturage that might be found in the vicinity of Fort 
Pelly, and for the senior officers, including Surgeon Kittson and Vet- 
erinary Surgeon Poett, ‘to join him for the purpose of forming a board 
to inquire into the situation. Fires burned in the woods, and the 
Commissioner sent several of his men to help contractor Sutherland’s 
men in preventing the flames from reaching a sawmill nearby. It was 
learned that there were only about 75 tons of hay of a very inferior 
quality available for winter use. 

October 23. The Commissioner lost no time. He proposed a plan 
that was approved by his officers and immediately adopted. Riding to 
Fort Pelly, he picked out the best horses and strongest oxen from 
Troops ‘‘D’’ and ‘‘E’’, set aside all surplus stores for use at the new 
barracks, drew out three miles to the west side of the Assiniboine and 
camped at the first patch of good grass to be found. There was some 
delay caused in rounding up the remaining cattle, all of which were 
to be left at Swan River. A horse of ‘‘D’’ Troop could not be found, 
and one ox was lost. 

October 24. Leaving the larger part ot EE) [roop to wine ma: 
Swan River under Inspector Carvell, the Commissioner with ‘‘D”’ 
Troop, the balance of “‘E’’ and the headquarters’ staff made an early 
start down the trail flanking the Assiniboine towards Fort Ellice to 
the south. A few miles out, a brigade of carts on its way to the bar- 
racks with winter stores, including oats, ploughs and other articles, 
met them. The Commissioner endeavoured to engage some of the 
halfbreed drivers to return, loaded with oats for his horses, but they 
would not turn back. He then purchased three oxen, several carts and 
some harness for $256. Two other brigades were met, from which one 
man was persuaded to turn about with two cartloads of oats. A horse 
died from a fall through a bridge. Twenty and a half miles covered. 

October 25. Sunday. As the march was resumed a cold rain fell, 
freezing on everything. It proved a hard day on the horses; the Com- 
missioner kept them going until mid-afternoon, not allowing them to 
stand and become chilled. Grass was hard to find, as the country had 
been burnt almost bare. The men pitched their tents close to a small 
bluff, and made a windbreak with the wagons. After grazing for 
several hours, the horses had a feed of oats and hot bran, as wellas hay 
brought from Fort Pelly. Blanketed for the night, they huddled to- 
gether near several large fires which were kept going. Mileage, 18%. 
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October 26. During the night snow had fallen and the weather 
turned bitterly cold. The horses were in fair shape, and a march of 
2334 miles was made. 

October 27. Cold and foggy. A well, dug the previous evening, 
supplied sufficient water for all the horses and some of the oxen. After 
the noon halt, an advance guard was sent out to scout for water. 
Some was found. Resuming the march, the travellers met a drove of 
84 cattle en route to Fort Pelly for the Force. These were turned back. 
Reached Deerhorn Creek at 8 p.m. Twenty miles covered. 

October 28. The Commissioner struck out to reach Fort Ellice 
ahead of the train. Quartermaster Charles Nicolle who had joined 
the command at Fort Pelly from Fort Ellice, also a sergeant and 
two constables, accompanied him. They arrived at Ellice at noon, 
sent a load of hay back for the horses, and arranged to leave some 
horses and oxen with Sub-Inspector Shurtliff at that point. It was 
found that the horses which had been left in July under the latter 
officer were in a wretched condition; for some unaccountable reason, 
they had been hobbled all summer. The column reached the valley of 
the Assiniboine at the Hudson’s Bay fort in good time, having trav- 
elled 1614 miles for the day. 

October 29. Strong winds and snow. Everyone remained in camp. 
All animals were well fed, and great satisfaction was felt by all on 
having reached the shelter of the valley, out of the wind. 

October 30. Very cold. Started at 8.30 a.m. and by noon reached 
Bird Tail Creek, ten miles away. Another eight miles covered in the 
afternoon. 

October 31. In the morning, went 15 miles to Shoal Lake through 
fine country, with plenty of timber and water. To the Commissioner 
it seemed a most promising locality in which to establish a detach- 
ment, as several important trails united here. In fact it had already 
been recommended to him for a headquarters site. In the afternoon 
eight miles were covered. 

November 1. Sunday. Shortly after starting, Paymaster Dalrymple 
Clark was met on his way from Dufferin to Swan River. With him 
were some recruits and Sub-Inspr. Francis J. Dickens (son of the 
famous novelist), who had recently joined the Force, also Cst. John 
Herron, who later became a parliamentary member for Alberta. All 
Pere ordered to return to Dufferin with the column. The days 
march was 25 miles. 

November 2. After three miles the trail crossed the Little Saskat- 
chewan River, where a difficult ascent was encountered, owing to a 
sheet of ice that had formed by water dripping from the oxen. Some 
of the horses had to be hauled up by hand. The Commissioner care- 
fully inspected the vicinity, as it had also been recommended for a 
headquarters post. He decided it would suit the purpose admirably, 
but the plan was never acted upon. Passing through thick woods, 
they came to very rough travelling. At the day’s end the weather 
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turned bitterly cold, and there was little shelter available for camping. 
Mileage, 26%. 

November 3. After six miles, the column reached a government 
depot at a spot called Beautiful Plains, where some horses were left 
with a man in charge. Settlers’ homesteads appeared at intervals. 
The Commissioner pushed ahead in the spring wagon with Paymaster 
Clark’s fresh horses in the harness, and another trailing behind. These 
were changed every few hours. He passed the White Mud River, 
entered a thriving farming district and, going through Westbourne 
and Portage la Prairie, reached Poplar Point at 11 p.m., making 74 
miles for the day. 

November 4. The Commissioner drove to White Horse Plains 
(St. Francois-Xavier), rested an hour, and arrived in Winnipeg at 
2.45 p.m. The horses were fresh, although they had gone about 120 
miles in less than 30 hours. 

Making good time, the two troops followed. On November 4 
at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post of Portage la Prairie, a halt was 
made. For reasons of his own, Troop Sgt.-Major Thomas Miles 
took his discharge here. All arrived in Winnipeg on November 7. 
The horses were badly in need of rest and were given comfortable 
quarters in William Alloway’s stables. The men found lodgings in 
various parts of the town. In appearance they were a toughened and 
hard-bitten lot. None had complete uniforms; most of them had 
purchased odd pieces of clothing at Fort Qu’Appelle and Fort Belive 
They remained in Winnipeg for several weeks, then in bitterly cold 
weather proceeded in three detachments to Dufferin, the original 
Starting point, 65 miles to the south. Some sick and weak horses 
were left in Winnipeg for the time being under Veterinary Poett. 
Telegraphic instructions had reached the Commissioner to winter in 
the Boundary Commission buildings. 

In his report covering the Force's remarkable achievement of four 
months’ travel through a wild and inhospitable country, the Com- 
missioner stated: ‘‘Tied down by no stringent rules or articles of wat, 
but only by the silken cord of civil contract, these men by their con- 
duct gave little cause for complaint. Though naturaliy there were 
several officers and constables unaccustomed to command, and having 
little experience or tact, yet such an event as striking a superior was 
unknown, and disobedience of orders was very rare. Day after day on 
the march, night after night on picquet or guard, and working at high 
pressure during four months from daylight until dark, and too fre- 
quently after dark, with little rest, not even on the day sacred to rest, 
the Force ever pushed onward, delighted when occasionally a pure 
spring was met with. There was still no complaint when salt water 
or the refuse of a mud hole was the only liquid available. And I have 
seen this whole force obliged to drink liquid which when passed 
through a filter was still the colour of ink. The fact of horses and oxen 
failing and dying for want of food never disheartened or stopped them, 
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but pushing on, on foot, with dogged determination, they carried 
through the service required of them under difficulties which can only 
be appreciated by those who witnessed them. Where time was so 
valuable there would be no halting on account of the weather. The 
greatest heat of a July sun or the cold of November in this northern 
latitude made no difference; ever onward had to be the watchword, 
and an almost uninterrupted march was maintained from the time the 
Force left Dufferin with the thermometer 95° to 100° in the shade, 
till the balance of the Force returned there in November, the thermo- 
meter marking 20° to 30° below zero, having marched 1,959 miles.” 

Mileage covered by Commissionet French and his command from 
Fargo, North Dakota, to the Sweet Grass Hills and return to Dufferin, 
exclusive of side trips to Benton and Wood Mountain: 


Fargo to Dufferin, x-men ee 160 miles 
Dufferin to Belly River........-.---++sse0> 781 
Belly River to Milk River, Fort Qu’ Appelle, 
Fort Pelly and Winnipeg.....------+--: 953 
Winnipeg to Dufferin........-++-+++5--7003: 65 
TOtalwoe oes ee 1,959 


An average of 19!/5 miles a day. 


Plenty of hardship and exposure to the elements had been ex- 
perienced, but the Commissioner was glad to report to Ottawa: 
“Thanks be to God for His manifold mercies to us, there was neither loss of 
life nor limb on the whole trip.” 

In writing to a friend in Ottawa shortly after his return to Dufferin, 
the Commissioner dwelt significantly upon several phases of the great 
march of 1874: ‘‘I may tell you that the expedition in no way collapsed 
and we had nothing to cause us much anxiety except our unfortunate 
horses and oxen, which were reduced almost to skeletons from want 
of food between the Cypress Hills and the Bow and Belly Rivers; in 
fact about 12 of the hardy Red River oxen and about 25 of our horses 
died in that region from the effects of hunger and cold... . After four 
or five days’ march from Roche Percée, I had to leave the Boundary 
Commission road in accordance with the orders of the government. 
You can imagine what the Ottawa people think of this immense 
country when they altered all my arrangements as I was about to start. 
When I left Toronto it was understood that I was to leave 80 men on 
the Bow or Belly River—that I was to follow the Boundary Commis- 
sion Road, and Fort Ellice was to be the headquarters. When about 
to start I was told that I must leave the B.C. Road and that 150 men 
were to go to Edmonton, and on my way back I was informed that 
Fort Pelly was to be Headquarters... . The buffalo is not an unmixed , 
blessing to the traveller; his robe is good and his meat is good and 
the men prefer to cook and bake with buffalo chips (bots de vache) \ 
than with wood, but he is a nuisance in a way. The prairies here are 
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perfectly sunbaked and devoid of grass; little swamps in the hollows 
are the only places for feed and water, and hete the buffalo makes 
havoc, eats down and tramples down the grass, turns the place into a 
mud hole, and the water exposed to the sun rapidly evaporates . . 

Arrived there (Fort Pelly), I felt my undertaking was over. Notwith- 
standing all the difficulties, we had performed a march that all the 
croakers said was impossible. For hundreds of miles we went ovet 
country never traversed by white men; we had to cut down banks, 
make roads and crossings of streams and coulees, and by the mercy 


of Providence we had come through all without death... . But Pelly 
was no home for us; the Department at Ottawa had been running 
matters themselves . . . . The buildings put up with spruce boards, 


which were growing in the forest in the same month in which they 
were framed in these buildings, presented an airy, sieve-like appearance 
which would have been more enjoyable in July than as prospective 
winter quarters, say 500 miles north of Kingston .. . . Two thousand 
miles is a long march for a force of recruits to make in a summer. 
Hunt up your history and let me know if there is anything ahead of 
this on record . . . . The chicken-hearted rascals who deserted at 
Dufferin were a good riddance, I think, but why the Mai/ and other 
papers would take the words of such perjured fellows I cannot make 
out, unless it was for political purposes.”’ 


First Winter In The West 


A great movement had been set in motion in the Canadian West. 

Since earliest colonial days in North America, the question of 
occupancy had been the basis for many a bloody dispute between 
border settlers and their red-skinned hosts: aboriginal people had 
often frustrated attempts at dispossession by white intruders, but 
stage by stage the frontier had crept steadily westward. In Canada, 
with the arrival of Assistant Commissioner Macleod and his men on 
the Old Man’s, or Crow Lodge, River, it had reached an ultimate goal. 

South of the international border brave men had laboured for 
years to establish law and justice while a majority had scoffed at the 
humanities and virtues. In the natural sequence of things, the great 
flat-boat thoroughfare of the Missouri had beckoned to good and bad 
alike, and far from the restraints of older lands, criminal passions had 
often ruled unchallenged and unpunished. “Vigilante Committees’, 
appointed by the people for protection, had often proven decisive in 
countering crime, but town sheriffs or marshals had been unequal to 
regulating the human flotsam that found its way to widely separated 
Western centres and outposts, and the military had often been rendered 
Be potent by roving bands of Indians who plundered and killed at 
will. 

An enigma had confronted Canada in her prospective handling 
of Western affairs, one that had stemmed from the thought that con- 
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ditions prevailing along the Missouri River were about to be repeated 
on the Canadian side. Indeed, illicit traders in Montana had already 
cast about for more fields of profit, and liquor in its vilest form had 
crossed the border and reached the Blackfoot camps. The answer had 
been the creation of the North-West Mounted Police, and eventually 
the planting of a slim force of 150 men to grapple with the worst 
elements of border life. 

It was an arduous undertaking that confronted the assistant com- 
missioner, but nature and experience had fitted James Farquharson 
Macleod for the task. Tall, handsome, lean, enterprising and tactful, 
he had made his mark as.a staunch soldier, had won his sovereign’s 
decoration for exemplary service on the Red River Expedition of 1870. 
Though schooled in the intricacies of law, he had been tempted to 
seek a wider field of action, and now at the age of 38, his genial 
features, his fearlessness and integrity were indispensable passports to 
respect and friendship from whites and Indians alike. Above all, his 
ever-teady solicitude for the rights of men had fitted him for a high 
position in the Indian country. 

Isolated as it was, Macleod’s portion of the Force would hence- 
forth be almost entirely upon its own resources. In case of an Indian 
uprising, there could be no hope of reinforcements. Communication 
with the outside world was possible only through Benton or Fort 
Shaw on the Missouri, some 200 miles by saddle or wagon to the 
southward. From Benton a mail route lay via overland stage to 
Helena, from which point it continued southward hundreds of miles 
to Corinne or Ogden in Utah, to tap the Union Pacific Railway, while 
a precarious telegraph line ran from Benton to Helena, thence to the 
mining camps of Virginia City in the mountains, then southward to 
connect with a trunk line from Omaha, Nebraska. 

Snow would soon obscure the trails. For several months the tree- 
less wastes would lie in frozen solitude. Potential danger lay on all 
sides: officers and men were inexperienced in dealing with Indians and 
border desperadoes; no one knew the strength of those who might 
turn out to be enemies. With scant warning, eventualities might 
arise, perhaps to find Macleod and his men ill-prepared to meet con- 
certed opposition. But at the moment the scarlet riders’ chief concern 
was protection from the increasing cold and_utter discomfort, and 
with a will all ranks set about completing the first improvised shelters 
of the lonely Fort Macleod. 

Groups of men searched for and felled the best available timber 
along the Old Man’s River, and gradually the little fortress took shape. 
Cold weather hampered the work, especially when it came to filling 
in the cracks between the rough-hewn logs with clay mixed with hot 
water and jammed in by hand. At night the men gathered in the 
partially-erected structures, or in tents, to hug the heat from stone fire- 
places and several portable stoves. Orders were followed to the letter; 
first consideration was given to the hospital and shelters for the 
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horses. Next came the men’s quarters—before those for officers had 
been completed. There was no grumbling; the work went forward 
with a will; the esprit de corps was splendid. 

While the task of erecting Fort Macleod was being pressed to 
completion, the assistant commissioner turned attention to his other 
duties. He set about putting a stop to illegal trading, especially 
liquor. Every trader's rendezvous and Indian camp had heard about 
the red-coated troopers. Jerry Potts hastened to explain to his blood 
relations of the Blackfoot nation that the arrival of the police was to 
their advantage, and influenced by his assurances, Indians from the 
encampments along the river soon found their way to the little island 
upon which the fort was being built. Through Potts the assistant 
commissioner assured them that he had come to relieve them of the 
evils to which they had been subjected, that justice would be meted 
out to Indians and whites alike. Presents were exchanged, pledges 
were made and friendships cemented. 

But other tales passed among the Indian camps in an attempt to 
offset the true import involved in the coming of the police. Glib 
tongues attempted to discount every favourable rumour: in fact the 
unlawful traders intimated that the red-coated newcomers would soon 
return eastward, that in comparison with what the Benton traders 
had to offer, the Indian could gain nothing by the presence of the 
Queen’s men. But the redman knew that ‘‘firewater’’ had been 
gnawing at the very vitals of the Confederacy. Misery and death 
had come from the Missouri. Child though he was in mentality, the 
savage had long since discerned the cause and source of his unhappy 
plight. Friends he sorely needed, and should these new arrivals prove 
to be his foes, he was still the overwhelming master in the land of his 
forefathers. He was gladdened by the welcome, both fearless and 
genuine, that awaited in the valley of the Old Man’s River. At last 
plain-hearted justice had been offered at the white man’s hands. 

Before October ended, the first blow at the whiskey trade was 
struck. Three Bulls, a minor chief, came in to report that he had ex- 
changed two good ponies for two gallons of whiskey. The deal had 
appealed to him at the time, but once the liquor had been consumed, 
he had not thought so well of the transaction. He told of having 
procured the “‘firewater’’ from a coloured man who was Operating 
with several others in Pine Coulee, about 50 miles to the north. Potts 
was assigned to procure detailed information, and accordingly ar- 
ranged for the disgruntled Indian to meet him after dark the next day 
some distance out the north trail. Inspector Crozier, with ten care- 
fully selected men, accompanied by Potts, quietly left the fort the 
following evening and joined Three Bulls at the appointed place. 

Crozier carried out his task in an exemplary manner and appeared 
two days later with William Bond, a Mexican halfbreed, Hairy 
“Kamoose’’ Taylor and three others in custody. The entire trading 
equipment had been seized, including two wagons laden with alcohol. 
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16 horses, five Henry rifles, five Colt revolvers and 116 buffalo robes. 
(Taylor, a man of varied experience, from preacher to whiskey trader, 
to ‘‘squaw man’, eventually became proprietor of a restaurant and 
hotel at Fort Macleod, and a citizen of high esteem.) The robes were 
confiscated, 50 of them being issued to the men of the Force and others 
being turned over to the tailor to be made into caps, mitts and other 
necessary articles. The alcohol was destroyed and the two principal 
offenders fined $200 each; the others $50 each. Being unable to pay 
their fines, a trader named Weatherwax, known as “‘Waxey’’, came 
to the assistance of all, except Bond who was put in jail. 

While the erection of the unpretentious fort progressed, scouting 
parties on native ponies made surveys of the traders’ habitual loca- 
tions. Though the whiskey trade had subsided with the appearance 
of the police, no opportunity was lost to impress upon trader and 
Indian alike that law and order were to reign among the divergent 
factions of the frontier, and it was not long before all elements began 
to recognize the might of right. 

By the end of October the weather turned cold and stormy, and it 
was now found that the extra supply of hay previously contracted for 
was non-available, much of it having been destroyed by the buffalo. 
Therefore the assistant commissioner decided to send as many horses 
as could be spared to a point in Montana, suggested by Jerry Potts. 
It was believed that ample fodder and shelter could be arranged for in 
the designated locality. A number of the best horses was selected to 
be kept at Fort Macleod, and Inspector Walsh, with a four-horse 
team, a number of mounted constables, and Jerry Potts as guide, struck 
southward on October 30 with 77 poorer horses (not counting the 
team) and some cattle. About half of these horses were worn out, or 
in very bad shape, and to add to the difficulties, hard going was en- 
countered, accompanied by bitter weather. On the second day out a 
“Chinook”? wind blew, and the snow disappeared, except in the 
coulees where some of the horses in their weakened condition wete 
unable to get through the drifts and were lost. Within a fortnight 
the party reached the Sun River Valley and came to the Missouri 
River, a few miles from Fort Shaw, following an uneventful journey 
of 214 miles. They arranged with a rancher for the accommodation 
and grazing of the animals, and Walsh returned to Fort Macleod, 
leaving a constable, James McKernan, in charge until spring, when he 
was to return not only with the horses but with some cattle to De 
purchased. Fifteen horses had been lost en route. 

November cate and winter tightened in. Snow fell deep upon the 

lains. At times the work on the building lagged; there was con- 
siderable illness among the men, and some of the horses had a hard 
time recovering from the effects of long and arduous travel. Wagon- 
trains with additional supplies from Fort Benton lost nearly two-score 
oxen. Stories prophesying certain failure of Macleod’s venture, of 
eventual break-up, were whispered, and the whiskey traders sensed an 
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end to the restraint upon them. Winter alone was looked upon to 
make Macleod’s position untenable. But extremes were not to last. 
Days of drifting warmth from beyond the mountains, when the soft 
Chinook blew, brought mellow sunshine, blue skies and cheerfulness. 

Meanwhile all ranks had been subjected to strict regulations and 
coaching. Should someone violate the law in a small way, the offender 
was to be sought out, talked to man to man, and warned. But a 
second offense meant penalty. Sound judgment was to be exercised. 
When strength was needed, weapons were not to be used except in 
self defence. Constables were to be on the side of law and order always. 

All hands at Fort Macleod were settling down to their new life. 
Charles Conrad supplied quarters in his log dwelling for Assistant 
Commissioner Macleod; officers and men occupied their own rude 
quarters. From time to time Indians, including some of the headmen 
and chiefs, paid visits from their nearby camps. There were ample 
supplies for the garrison, but lack of hay continued to be the major 
source of anxiety. Eighteen tons were procured nearby at $50 per ton, 
and about the same amount at $27 per ton from Fort Kipp, 18 miles by 
trail to the east. At this latter point ten tons were taken, to be paid 
for when the owner turned up. Instead of bringing this hay to Fort 
Macleod, however, a detachment of 13 men and 14 horses under 
Inspector Brisebois was sent to occupy Fort Kipp. This was con- 
sidered advisable to avoid unnecessary transportation of the hay, and 
to keep an eye on a large winter camp of Blood Indians in that neigh- 
bourhood, reputed to be close to a hidden cache of liquor. 

Late in November Assistant Commissioner Macleod sent word 
that he would like to interview the chiefs of the three branches 
of the Blackfoot Confederacy in the vicinity—the Blackfoot, Bloods 
and Peigans. The chiefs came, announcing that they were convinced 
the Mounted Police were their friends. 

On the first day of December, Chief Crowfoot arrived at Fort 
Macleod. 

Proudly carrying an eagle’s wing—symbol of his high office— 
modestly clad in his blanket folds, beaded moccasins, buckskin shirt 
and leggings, the great Ogemah of the Blackfoot, the head of the 
Confederacy, its king and ruler, whose word was law, whose sway 
stood undisputed, stepped through the gateway of the white man’s 
world. His countenance displayed the burden of exalted rank; the 
task of one accustomed to command sat lightly upon his two-score 
years. A furtive pleasantry gleamed from his piercing eyes. 

Suppressed excitement pervaded the fort as with grave and 
courteous formality Assistant Commissioner Macleod strode forward 
to meet his red-skinned visitor. 

A crucial moment in the history of the West had come. It was as 
if civilization stood still for one brief instant! Upon this introduction 
hung the immediate peace and well-being of the new domain. 
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Crowfoot, Chief of the Blackfoot Confederacy 
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Fortunately, it had been decreed that both men should meet on 
common ground, and on that auspicious day Canada successfully 
launched her ship of state upon the farthest plains. 

Isapwo Muksika (literally Crow Big Foot), or Crowfoot as he 
became known, was born about 1830. The story went that in his 
youth he had been told in a dream that he was to become a great chief 
by doing good for his people and waging war upon their enemies. 
Early in life, he had conducted himself with the utmost bravery in 
several raids, and his elders had turned to him on many an occasion 
for advice. His reputation became such that the young men of the 
tribe clamoured to accompany him wherever he might go, so assured 
were they of his courage and discretion. As a leader he built up an 
extraordinary name for himself; later he employed the same courage 
and tact in dealing with the white men. He was always open to 
advice from those whom he felt he could trust. For long he had 
known that the buffalo would not last; that the white invasion would 
increase. While there were buffalo he and his people would hunt 
them, but when they disappeared, he would be willing to meet the 
white men face to face. That was his decision. He was impressed 
with the self-sacrifice of the early missionaries, and was ready and 
willing to recognize the wisdom and justice of the laws expounded by 
the Mounted Police. He advised his people against evil ways, and was 
utterly opposed to the whiskey traders and their vile concoctions. 

From the outset Crowfoot was a sincere friend of Assistant Com- 
missioner Macleod. He was indeed greatly impressed by the stalwart 
leader of the little Force so recently arrived in his midst. In turn, 
Macleod looked with the utmost respect upon the confederate chicef- 
tain, and was immediately dubbed “‘Stamzx Otokan’ (Bull's Head), 
either from the insignia of the Macleod clan which he wore in his 
Glengarry cap, or from a buffalo head he had hung above his quarters. 
On an occasion soon after their first meeting Crowfoot exclaimed in 
effect: ‘‘You are a brave man, Stamix Otokan; the law of the Great 
White Mother must be good when she has a son like you. We will 
obey that law.” 

Such was the bond of an untutored savage—one that was kept 
throughout the years and one that paved the way to the suture OL 
Western Canada. It was a gentleman’s agreement between [sapws 
Muksika and Stamix Otokan. 

To interview the Indians, some 8,000 of whom made up the con- 
federated tribes in the area, was a measure that called for unlimited 
tact and good judgment. Meetings were held with the chiefs, not with 
the entire band, and Jerry Potts, the interpreter, soon showed his abil- 
ity to quell any suspicion that might lurk in the minds of his red- 
skinned compatriots. After a formal introduction, hands were gripped 
and satisfaction expressed at so cordial a mecting. Then all would sit 
on the ground or floor. The interpreter would fill and light a pipe and 
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hand it to the chief, who would smoke it briefly and pass it to those 
with him. In strict silence all would sit attentively while Macleod 
explained the reason for the presence of the White Mother’s men, and 
outlined the law to be enforced for whites and Indians alike. There 
would be punishment for breaking the law, but they need have no 
fear of being punished for doing something they did not know was 
wrong. Their land was not to be taken from them, but whenever the 
government of the White Mother felt that a change should be made, 
their leading men would be summoned and told the wishes of the 
government before anything was done. 

One by one the chiefs: would stand up, shake hands with every- 
one and make reply, usually expressing delight at the arrival of the 
police. Each speaker would dwell upon his people's misfortunes, how 
they were being robbed and ruined by the whiskey traders; how their 
horses, women and possessions were being taken from them; how 
their young men were being involved continually in drunken riots 
and some shot down. If such conditions prevailed much longer, before 
many moons they would not have sufficient horses and equipment to 
hunt the buffalo, and would have no means of procuring food. Their 
hope for the future was that all this would now be changed with the 
coming of the redcoats. 

On December 2 the whiskey trader, William Bond, escaped while 
being conducted from one building to another at the fort. As he raced 
for his freedom, a sentry fired at him but apparently missed. A search 
was instituted, but to no avail. Those responsible for his escape were 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment. 

The assistant commissioner wrote to Commissioner French: “'I 
am happy to be enabled to inform you that although we have all been 
very busy in the construction of our winter quarters, we have been 
able to carry on some police work as well, and have struck a first blow 
at the liquor traffic in the country.’’ 

Shortly afterwards he wrote again: “I am happy to be able to 
report the complete stoppage of the whiskey trade throughout the 
whole of this section of the country, and that the drunken riots, 
which in former years were almost a daily occurrence, are now en- 
tirely at an end; in fact a more peaceable community than this, with 
a very large number of Indians camped along the river, could not be 
found anywhere... . The Rev. Mr. McDougall (Methodist missionary 
at Morleyville on the upper Bow River) has been paying us a visit. He 
is delighted at the change that has been effected. He tells me that he 
believes there are some traders still on the Bow River. If Walsh brings 
back the horses I asked the government to allow me, I shall pay them 
a visit before many weeks.”’ 

Inspector Walsh returned and soon after received instructions to 
proceed with several constables to Fort Whoop-Up for a load of coal 
from Nick Sheran’s mine; and of equal importance, to attempt to buy 
hay from D. W. Davis in charge of that post. The inspector reported 
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upon his return that he had been unable to procure the much-coveted 
fodder. It was badly needed at Whoop-Up. 

Fearing that the food supply for the horses might run out before 
spring, the assistant commissioner decided to send Walsh again, with 
all the strong horses he could spare, to the Sun River in Montana. 
In addition to the Indian ponies purchased, he kept one team for each 
troop and some sick animals. Walsh again struck southward on 
December 15. 

Macleod had forwarded an urgent request to Ottawa for authority 
to purchase more good horses in the south, and assent having been 
received, Walsh was instructed accordingly. 

By the middle of December Fort Macleod was all but completed. 
It had eased itself, without blare or pageantry, into the rough and 
ready routine of the frontier, while a village had blossomed into life 
nearby. Here barbarity and civilization mingled. Indians and frontiers- 
men came and went, making of the place a veritable hub of social 
intercourse and traffic. There were now two or three small stores in 
addition to those of I. G. Baker and Company and T. C. Power and 
Bro. The log billiard room was a centre of attraction. Men who had 
recently been liquor traders were now settling down to various occupa- 
tions, honestly endeavouring to make a living by legitimate means. 
Notwithstanding their past operations among the Indians, and that 
there were some hard cases among them, many proved to be thoroughly 
decent at heart, while those who now found the environment uncon- 
genial drifted gradually from the scene. Travel grew more frequent 
over the long trail reaching southward to Benton, and the arrival of 
the massive supply wagons with their long lines of oxen or mules made 
periodic contacts with the outer world. By this means mail was 
catried back and forth at irregular intervals. 

On his first trip to the south, Inspector Walsh had picked up a 
letter from Ottawa informing the assistant commissionet of the latter's 
appointment as a preventive officer in Her Majesty’s Customs, and it 
was arranged to take inventories at the several local stores and nearby 
trading posts, including Forts Whoop-Up, Kipp and Standoff. From 
this time forward the police kept a close check on all transient freight, 
whether buffalo skins or merchandise. 

A new order of life had dawned upon the scattered humanity of 
the Belly Plains. A Nemesis beyond their power to thwart had im- 
posed itself upon the roughest and toughest characters of frontier life. 
Halfbreed plainsmen, sensing safety in the western wilds, began to 
traverse in perfect peace of mind the vast grasslands of the farthest 
West. Missionaries turned eager steps to hitherto untrodden path- 
ways. The first courageous settlers appeared with reasonable feelings 
of security, to find new promise in a recently forbidden land. And the 
Indians, who had held at defiance all factors of intrusion save liquor 
and disease, had received on friendly terms a few white strangers 
bearing overtures of co-operation and good will. 
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First Christmas In The West 


Christmas Eve found the buildings of Fort Macleod habitable and 
occupied. Inspector Walsh had again returned from the south, bring- 
ing some horses he had purchased. The quartermaster’s stores were 
ready for business with supplies from Benton. Good fellowship re- 
sounded as preparations were completed. On the following day 
officers and men of the little garrison responded in high spirits to 
their first Christmas in the West. Huge roasts of buffalo, haunches of 
venison, saddles of antelope, plum puddings, cakes, canned fruit and 
steaming vessels of tea and coffee made up a delectable repast, complete 
with toasts. Some of the more fortunate officers revelled in roast 
turkey, the birds having been brought from Benton. Followed a 
“‘regale’’ for visiting chiefs and headmen from the nearby camps, 
during which a military display was put on, in which the firing of the 
fort cannons provoked astonishment and awe among the native on- 
lookers. And then the dance! Fiddles, harmonicas and voices joined 
in light-hearted celebration. Nature’s debutantes vied for indulgence; 
high boots and beaded moccasins swept the hard earth floors, and 
in reel and jig, the extremes of life were forgotten amid an unburden- 
ing of frontier mirth. Draped in decorations above the mess room 
door, hung a prophetic motto, a portrayal of simple faith— “‘The 
Pioneers of a Glorious Future’. 


Winter Tragedy 


In its coarse comfort, the unpretentious Fort Macleod stood in- 
tact, happy in the realization of an arduous task achieved. But tragedy 
was to ride the saddles in the dying hours of the year. Two men from 
the Kipp detachment—Constables Baxter and Wilson—had been in 
on leave. Both were favourites among their fellows, and amid well- 
wishes and pleasantries, they rode away in the crisp sunshine of a 
winter day, the last of an eventful year. Toward evening Sub-Inspector 
Denny also set out on the Fort Kipp trail by reluctant permission of the 
assistant commissioner, intending to spend the night at Kipp and pro- 
ceed to Whoop-Up the following day. Word had come that one of 
Baker’s teams had brought a quantity of mail to the latter post, but 
that it would not reach Fort Macleod for another week. Everyone 
was anxiously awaiting Christmas and New Year’s letters; Denny 
volunteered to bring them in. 

As the sun sank in the west, a keen north wind set in and night- 
fall brought driving snow. The cold became intense. The trail soon 
disappeared. Denny attempted to return, but no flesh could face the 
stinging blast. Huddling deep in his buffalo coat and tying his 
bridle reins, he gave his native mount its head, hoping for the best. 
For hour after hour nothing was visible in the smothering snow; but 
the little beast kept on. Completely bewildered, Denny gave such 
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encouragement as he could to the plucky animal. Then suddenly as 
through a fog, lights appeared. Saved by dumb instinct, he had 
entered the gateway of Fort Kipp. 

By morning the storm had passed, but Baxter and Wilson had 
not arrived. With troubled thoughts, Denny proceeded on his way. 
Returning with the mail by way of Kipp, he learned the worst. Two 
horses with empty saddles had come in. Blackfoot trailers soon dis- 
covered the victims of the night—Baxter a frozen heap, Wilson still 
breathing but beyond all aid. A few hours later the anticipated New 
Year’s packet created but little cheer at Fort Macleod. Death had 
intervened to spread its gloom throughout the little garrison. 


Life At Fort Macleod 


As winter progressed the men became inured to their rough and 
exacting duties. Patrols carrying supplies and blankets on spare 
horses, braved the winter winds, visited Indian camps, trailed down 
every suspicion of liquor trafficking, ran horse thieves to earth and 
investigated all well-founded complaints of whites and Indians. A 
number of men were kept busy cutting and hauling wood, drawing 
water from the river, attending horses and putting final touches on 
roofs and walls. Indians came and went constantly, not without an 
eye for favours, but usually to gaze and ponder in their stoical fashion. 
Beyond the limits of the little village of Macleod, with tts few stores 
and places of amusement, the main occupation of the varied and scat- 
tered populace hinged upon the buffalo. Large herds were always in 
the vicinity, supplying not only the Indians but the white men with 


- their chief means of sustenance and the traders with skins and robes 


for the Benton market. 


Fort Edmonton 


While Fort Macleod had been steadily and tactfully assuming its 
allotted place in the country of the Blackfoot, Inspr. W. D. Jarvis 
and part of ‘‘A’’ Troop had been busy adjusting themselves to their 
new environment 250 miles to the north at Fort Edmonton on the 
North Saskatchewan. Since arriving there, after their gruelling march 
from La Roche Percée, the 20-odd men of all ranks had settled down 
to regular routine, fortunate in having at their disposal ample quarters 
in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort. 


Indian Treaty No. 4, At Fort Qu’Appelle 


And while Commissioner French and his men had been plodding 
southward from the Belly River to the Sweet Grass Hills, an historical 
event had been enacted 400 miles to the east. On September 15, a 
treaty (No. 4) known as the Qu’Appelle Treaty was entered upon 
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between Crees, Saulteaux and Assiniboines of the surrounding country 
and a commission consisting of: the Hon. Alexander Morris, Lieuten- 
ant- Governor of Manitoba and the North-West Territories; the Hon. 
David Laird, Minister of the Interior, and William James Christie, a 
chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company. About 4,000 Indians 
gathered on the flats some few miles from Fort Qu’Appelle for the 
purpose. Governor Morris was accompanied by his staff and inter- 
preters and an escort of some 200 infantry under Lieut.-Col. Osborne 
Smith, who had marched the 350 miles from Fort Garry (Winnipeg). 
Among the names appended to the treaty and the adhesions signed a 
few days later were: Capt. W. M. Herchmer, a future assistant com- 
missioner of the Mounted Police; Lieuts. John Cotton and John 
Beresford Allan, future officers of the Force; Chief Factor Archibald 
McDonald of Fort Qu’ Appelle, and his wife Ellen McDonald; Helen 
McLean, wife of Chief Trader W. J. McLean; Joseph McKay, a Scotch 
Métis who was to fire the first shot for Canada in the North-West 
Rebellion 11 years later; Pascal Breland, Pierre Poitras, Pierre De- 
nomme and Peter Lapierre, prominent French Métis; Lieut.-Col. W. 
Osborne Smith, C.M.G., and Surgeon Alfred Codd of the Provisional 
Battalion, Fort Garry; David Armit and his wife, of the Hudson’s 
Bay Co. Among the Indians signing were Loud Voice, Little Black 
Bear, Day Star, Pasqua, Coweesees and Piapot. 

The North-West Mounted Police Act was amended during the 
year (37 Vic. Chap. 22, 1874) with regard to Police duties, pay and 
other matters. 


The distribution of the Force at the end of 1874 was: 


Dufferin (temporary headquarters)—‘‘D’’ Troop under 
Commr. G. A. French and staff. 

Fort Macleod—'‘B’’ ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘F’’ Troops and part of “‘A’”’ 
Troop under Asst. Commr. J. F. edcer. 

Fort Edmonton—part of “‘A’’ Troop under Inspr. W. D. 
Jarvis. 

Swan River—''E’’ Troop under Inspr. Jacob Carvell. 


By a remarkable initial achievement and in a thoroughly decisive 
manner, the North-West Mounted Police had brought tangible reality 
to the vision of Canadian expansion. 


CHAPTER V 


1875 
ON THE PLAINS 


A Difficult Situation 


ANUARY and February passed uneventfully at Fort 
Macleod. The assistant commissioner and his tattered 
ranks were the recognized masters of a wide domain, but 

tes servants of a seemingly forgetful administration at Ottawa. 
A Since leaving Dufferin nine months previously, the men 

had received no pay. Clothing and uniforms had been patched and 
sewn till worn to shreds. Substitutes of buffalo skin, tanned rawhide, 
deer skin, canvas—any available material—were in universal use. 

Indian moccasins in many cases supplanted leather footgear. Under- 

clothes were reduced to rags. Sentries wrapped themselves in blankets. 

Parades became occasions for good natured banter, but notwithstand- 

ing their endeavours to make light of shortcomings, the men became 

unkempt and disheartened. Vermin were ever present to add to the 
discomfort as word was awaited from Ottawa, but Ottawa had 
apparently forgotten Fort Macleod. It was felt that the little outpost, 
far removed from ready contact, had drifted from official minds. 
Pressing privation had long since depleted the men’s financial 
resources—they all owed money to the traders. Clothing sold at 
prohibitive prices; tobacco was looked upon as something sacred. 
Ever considerate of his men, Macleod stormed Ottawa in blunt 
and urgent terms by letter. Telegrams were carried by saddle across 
the long wastes for transmission from Benton. Finally, with news of 

18 desertions before them, Ottawa officials responded. The exasperated 

Macleod was advised by telegraph that plenty of money was available 

in a bank in Helena, Montana, that he should go for it, and an the 

same time make plans for the possible apprehension and extradition of 
the perpetrators of the massacre of Assiniboine Indians in the Cypress 

Hills in the spring of 1873. To reach Helena meant 300 miles of 

dificult winter trails to the south-west. 


A Hard Trip 


The commander of Fort Macleod was a pioneering Scot of the 
type more often swayed by possibility of achievement than by probab- 
ility of defeat. It was the middle of March and conditions were bad— 
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the season the Blackfoot looked upon as invoking evil. Fair travelling 
would probably spell success, but Macleod knew that adverse weather 
would incur grave risk. In any event there was the reliable and tre- 
sourceful Jerry Potts. 

Picking his escort carefully, Macleod included Sub-Inspector 
Denny and Csts. David Cochrane and Charles Ryan. Seven native 
horses were selected because of their staying power; two of these were 
to carry blankets, buffalo robes, boiled bacon, biscuit, tea and oats. 

The morning the group departed was a pleasant one. Toward 
evening as they halted for the night at Whoop-Up, it turned colder. 
The following morning, a brilliant ‘“‘sundog”’ foretold a bad spell, 
and their host, Dave Akers, advised the travellers to bide their time. 
But Macleod and Potts preferred to push on. 

The long journey across the treeless tract began. Night brought 
increased cold. Hot tea was made over a weak fire of green willows 
smeared with bacon grease, but there was no pasturage and the horses 
were given oats. A wind sprang out of the north-west while the 
shivering men took turn about on watch. 

In the small hours of the morning Denny arose to take his turn, 
but could see nothing. The wind cut like a knife and driven snow 
whipped across the plain. The hobbled horses had wandered, and in 
looking for them, Ryan lost his bearings. Upon finding the animals 
he decided to stay where he was till daylight, when it would be easier 
to locate the little camp. Fortunately Denny came to the rescue 
and all were soon in the saddle again. Steady travel, with only a 
brief midday halt, brought them to the Milk River. Not a shrub was 
visible. Camp was made beneath a ‘“‘cut-bank’’, and an old trader’s 
wagon frozen in the margin of the stream provided fuel. The temper- 
ature had sunk to the depths; a gale tore across the wastes. Buffalo 
were crowded together, also seeking shelter in the river valley, and 
the horses had to be closely tended lest they be lost among the milling 
beasts. The violence of the storm increased, and the men found them- 
selves battling for their very existence. All the men had frostbite, and 
Denny suffered a frozen foot. As though the elements had gone mad, 
the storm shrieked above the huddled men. The cold bit to the bone; 
sleep was impossible. Under the most threatening circumstances, the 
night merged into dawn, but there was no lessening of the blizzard. 
To move on entailed desperate risk, and Potts advised remaining in the 
shelter of the river bank till the wind abated. A dugout was cut with 
knives in a hard-packed snowdrift, and in it were placed the robes 
and blankets. Through it all, Macleod was cheery, Potts unperturbed. 

For two days and nights while the storm raged, the little party 
stuck to their meagre shelter. On the third morning it ceased snow- 
ing, but the biting wind became even more intense. Very little food 
was left, and Potts advised an attempt to reach a spot known as Rocky 
Springs, some 30 miles to the south where there were several crude 
huts. Macleod agreed and, after leading the horses back and forth to 
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limber them up as well as revive their own benumbed bodies, the five 
men resaddled and resumed the struggle. Whirled by the wind, the 
powdered snow blotted out all vision. Everyone but the uncanny 
guide had lost all sense of direction. Often they could not distinguish 
one another or even see their horses’ heads. No words were spoken, 
save to call from time to time to the lone figure riding out ahead. Ryan, 
not quite himself since his lonely vigil with the horses, lagged farther 
and farther behind. Once, when he was lost to view, the others turned 
back and discovered him sitting in the snow holding his horse's 
bridle. He had been forced to dismount, and, being too stiff with cold 
to regain the saddle, had sunk down in despair. 

“Never mind me,’’ he cried. ““Push on and leave me here. I’m 
done up.” 

He was hoisted to the saddle by Denny and Cochrane and revived 
by the magic influence of Macleod. 

By noon the storm grew worse. Potts was morose and silent. 
Riding unhesitatingly through the thick of the storm, he refused to 
answer questions. Some mysterious power, perhaps a heritage from 
his Indian ancestors, was at work. He knew success depended solely 
upon his ability to hold his course, and insisted upon being left en- 
tirely to his own devices. Denny went snow-blind, then Potts him- 
self began to suffer from it, the most insidious curse of winter travel. 
But despite the odds against them, they plodded steadily forward. 
Though the wiry horses showed signs of exhaustion, they never failed 
to respond to the demands made upon them. Dusk intensified the pall of 
driven snow; the men sagged in their saddles; the horses moved mech- 
anically. 

Suddenly Potts halted and dismounted. They had reached the 
springs! 

The horses were hobbled and the last provisions distributed ere 
the weary riders sought rest beneath their buffalo covers in the shelter 
of a shanty. Morning broke fine and clear, and soon they were tug- 
ging at the saddle girths. A serving of tea, then the packs were 
adjusted and again the valiant five were on their way. They reached 
the Marias River by noon, where there was a small traders’ outpost 
under the surveillance of some United States cavalry. Hospitality was 
at its frontier best as the officer in charge did everything possible for 
the comfort of his unlooked-for guests, whom he had first taken to 
be whiskey traders... With roaring fires, hot meals and the prospect of 
indoor beds, the torments of the winter trail were forgotten. 

Good fare and lodging awaited them at intervals along the rest 
of the way. The military post of Fort Shaw in the Sun River Valley was 
reached, and here Denny seized the opportunity to tarry long enough 
to recover his eyesight and havea mortified toe amputated. Macleod’s 
face had been badly frozen; Potts had barely escaped complete, though 
temporary, blindness; Ryan had weathered his critical test; Cochrane 
had come through like a veteran. The last stage was made in comfort 
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down a toad that wound along the flank of the Rockies, through the 
gorges of the Prickly Pear Canyon to the valley in which their destina- 
tion lay. Arrived at Helena, they took rooms at the St. Louis Hotel 
where they were later joined by Denny. 


Helena, Montana 


Helena had sprung into being on the site of an outstanding find 
of placer gold. Here, among about 3,000 residents and hundreds of 
transients, extensive business of all kinds flourished. Men of sterling 
character and frontier prominence had made it their home. Outlaws 
and desperadoes found it a favourite rendezvous. Army men and pre- 
ventive officers rubbed elbows with roughs and ruffians. Shooting 
affrays and murders were accepted as a part of the community's activ- 
ities. Hangings on the outskirts of the town were commonplace. The 
place had its ‘‘east end” made up of drinking saloons, gambling 
houses, hurdy-gurdy joints, dance halls and worse. A segregated 
Chinatown existed. 

As a centre of western border life, linked to the outside world by 
stage route and telegraph, Helena was thoroughly up-to-date. 


Return To Fort Macleod 


Several weeks passed quickly at Helena, crammed with a variety 
of business and entertainment. Telegrams buzzed to and from Ottawa. 
Applications were made for the extradition of the Benton murderers, 
and plans undertaken for their arrest and trial. Legal counsel was 
engaged and the rounding up of witnesses begun. Army officials and 
civilians showered kindness upon the genial officer from Canada and 
his men, and at length, with close to $30,000 in cash and a few con- 
science-stricken deserters, Macleod hastened to rejoin his faithful and 
expectant comrades in the north. 

Spring was at hand, and save for swollen rivers, no difficulties 
confronted the returning travellers, who found that all was well at 
the little log fortress on the Old Man’s River. Several whiskey traders 
had been rounded up and evidence of their forbidden traffic filed 
against them. A few Indians who had committed various offenses 
were reluctant guests in the guardhouse, where, with an ait of hostil- 
ity at first, Chief Crowfoot had attended the trial of two of these and 
had followed the proceedings closely. 

Impressed with the impartiality shown, he remarked at the con- 
clusion: ‘‘This is the place where the forked tongue is made straight. 
When my people do wrong, they shall come here.” 

New stables had been erected and many improvements made. 
More people had drifted to the spot from Montana, and like every 
accessible frontier post, Fort Macleod had become a nucleus of settle- 
ment. Liquor was still procurable secretly, although the riff-raff 
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element on the Missouri found little encouragement to drive theit 
liquor loads northward and make the village a centre of operations. 
On the other hand, Red River carts were a common sight—the East 
was following the police lead and, full of confidence, was overtaking 
the hitherto forbidden West. 

About this time the Indians became restless. Some left their 
camps for the plains to follow the buffalo; others pulled away to the 
foothills to cut new lodge poles, dig camass roots and other edibles, 
or to trap eagles for their coveted tail feathers. All were happy, 
well supplied and comparatively free from the debasing effects of the 
white man’s poison. 

A report had already been sent to Ottawa that a large part of the 
whiskey trade had been deflected. According to reliable hearsay, it 
was operating in the Cypress Hills about 160 miles east of Fort 
Macleod. In response the government sent instructions for the erec- 
tion of a post in the hills, and it was decided that Superintendent 
Walsh should proceed with one troop and the necessary transport, 
and there build a substantial fort under his own name, and himself 
take command. Before setting out, the superintendent went south to 
the Sun River with several men and brought back the horses which 
had wintered there and some newly-purchased remounts. Later, 
despite a warning from the officer in charge of Fort Shaw, Constable 
McKernan who had been left behind to buy some beef cattle, followed 
with his slow-moving charges and safely covered the 225 miles through 
dangerous country. 

In the melting snow of spring, the body of William Bond, half- 
breed Mexican whiskey trader who had been shot at by a sentry while 
escaping from Fort Macleod the previous autumn, was found some 
miles from the fort by a Peigan Indian, a bullet hole between his 
shoulders. In staking his life for freedom, he had lost, either at the 
hand of the sentry or some unknown. Information had reached the 
assistant commissioner, intimating that Bond had shot down in cold 
blood a Blackfoot Indian some time previous to his arrest and that he 
had a charge of murder against him in Kent County, Ontario. Fate, 
if not the law, had caught up with him. 


Fort Saskatchewan Planned 


Far to the north ‘‘A’’ Troop under Inspr. W. D. Jarvis had settled 
to its task. A welcome mail packet arrived at Edmonton from the 
East, brought by a halfbreed carrier during January—the first mail 
for ‘‘A’’ Troop since it had reached Edmonton. Buffalo were very 
numerous some miles to the south near Buffalo Lake, and rumours 
had come in that some whiskey traders were in the locality trading 
with the Crees and halfbreeds. On January 5, Jarvis with 13 men set 
out to investigate, using native ponies and a dog train. The weather 
was intensely cold, and all suffered from exposure, as no tents or 
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stoves were carried. At the lake a settlement consisting of some 400 
halfbreeds was found, but a four-day search failed to locate any liquor 
traders. Patrols covered the country for many miles, south, east and 
west, and though the district was found to be outside the habitual 
range of the Montana men, the impression given that law and order 
had arrived bore good results. On January 25, Sub-Inspector Gagnon 
was sent by dog team from Fort Edmonton to inspect the cattle which 
had been left at Victoria on the westward march. 

Most enjoyable was a visit to Edmonton during the winter from 
E. W. Jarvis, a civil engineer, cousin of the Mounted Police inspector. 
He had come in with his assistant from Fort George, British Columbia, 
having crossed the Rockies in search of a suitable way through the 
mountains for the Canadian Pacific Railway. The proposed line of 
railway at the time had been surveyed to pass far to the north of the 
route subsequently decided upon in the region of the future city of 
Calgary. 

More long-awaited mail arrived. One packet contained instruc- 
tions to Inspector Jarvis to proceed at the end of winter with the 
erection of a barracks on the south bank of the Saskatchewan. The 
site was to be somewhere between Fort Edmonton and Sturgeon Creek, 
about 20 miles to the east. Upon news of this being made public, the 
people of the Edmonton settlement voiced their indignation that the 
barracks should be erected at any other point, but the inspector 
favoured a location at a better crossing, where he thought a town was 
likely to spring up. On April 26, Sub-Inspector Gagnon departed to 
start work on a police farm at the new site by erecting a corral for the 
cattle from Victoria. 

On May 5, the full detachment under Jarvis arrived on the scene 
and made camp. 

The men of the future Fort Saskatchewan were not close enough 
to the buffalo herds to enjoy the same quantities of fresh meat as their 
comrades at Fort Macleod, but of other food there was no lack. In 
addition to buffalo pemmican, a good supply of moose meat was al- 
ways available; Indian hunters familiar with the wooded hills to the 
north saw to that. Tasty fish were procurable from the Saskatchewan, 
wild duck eggs were gathered from the many little lakes near the 
Beaver Hills to the south, and as a special tidbit, roast beaver was 
not amiss. 


Distribution Of The Force, Winter 1874-5 


_ At Dufferin the temporary headquarters—“D" Troop, five of- 
ficers, 55 non-commissioned officers and men, 77 horses and 184 cattle. 
_At Winnipeg—three officers, including Paymaster Clark and 
Adjutant Griffiths, 12 men and 15 horses. 
‘ At Fort Ellice—six non-commissioned officers and men and three 
orses. 
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At Swan River—''E”’ Troop, six officers, 32 non-commissioned 
officers and men, 36 horses and 36 cattle. 

mt Fort Ou Appelle—three horses. 

At Edmonton—part of ‘‘A’’ Troop, two officers, 20 non-commis- 
stoned officers and men, 21 horses and 78 cattle. 

At Wood Mountain—two men, six horses and one ox. 

Pmeerviackcod—— By. © and F” ‘Troops and part of A‘, 
ten officers, 140 non-commissioned officers and men, 105 horses and 
Bo cattle. 

In Ontario—a staff constable and a constable in connection with 
recruiting. 

Total—295 officers, non-commissioned officers and men; 266 
horses. 


Dufferin and Winnipeg 


At Dufferin after Commissioner French and ‘‘D’’ Troop returned 
from their long march to the Sweet Grass Hills, there was not the 
same call for patrols as at the other posts, but there were other tasks 
and duties. A few sick men and horses had been left in Winnipeg, 
the former under the care of Dr. Codd of the Provisional Battalion 
Stationed there, the latter in charge of Veterinary Surgeon Poett. 
By the end of January the command settled down to uneventful 
routine. The last of the ‘‘cooties’’ were successfully exterminated, 
and throughout the winter there was very little sickness. The Bound- 
ary Commission had completed the task of surveying and marking the 
boundary to the Rocky Mountains the previous autumn, and all their 
supplies, equipment and transport remaining at Dufferin, including 40 
teams of horses and 60 yoke of oxen, were taken over by the police. 
These with the previous stock, were placed under the supervision of 
Sub-Inspr. James Walker, who had no easy task finding sufficient 
hay and feed. The winter passed pleasantly enough. There were the 
usual drills and fatigues, and social gatherings, dances and outdoor 
pastimes were indulged in during leisure hours. 

On May 20, Commissioner French with most of ‘‘D"’ Troop left 
Dufferin for headquarters at Swan River. The rest of the troop was to 
follow shortly after. On the evening of the 22nd, camp was made 
close to Winnipeg; the Assiniboine River was crossed on the morning 
of the 24th and camp established on the western edge of the town. 
A number of new recruits were sworn in, principally men who had 
served in the garrison at Fort Garry. The wives and children of the 
officers and men were to be taken along. Heavy rain set in, and the 
| camp had to be moved to higher ground. Twenty-one additional 
horses were procured by Veterinary Poett. After waiting for the 
} trails to dry, a longer wait than was expected, the entire command 
moved out on June 16 and camped after four miles of travel. (Two 
days previously, the Winnipeg council had reached a decision to erect 
the first city hall in the Western capital.) 
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A leisurely march took place along the main cart trail westward, 
Sundays being set aside as days of rest. En route, detachments of two 
men each were left at Palestine (the fucure Gladstone), Tanner's 
Crossing (Minnedosa) on the Little Saskatchewan, Shoal Lake and 
Shell River; these points were to serve as mail stations, but the men 
were instructed to keep special watch on traffic east and west for 
liquor smuggling. Shoal Lake was to become a permanent detach- 
ment of the Swan River district. 

It had been stipulated some time previously by the Department 
of Justice that the divisions of the Force in the farthest West should 
be increased to full strength in the spring by men enlisted in the 
eastern provinces; that these men, with the necessary stores and equip- 
ment, should be sent westward by the Missouri River to Benton. 
This would enable a full division to be placed in the Cypress Hills. 
A post was to be established at some point between Edmonton and 
Fort Macleod, while a division was to be kept in reserve at the latter 
point. At both Fort Macleod and the Cypress Hills, where good 
timber was to be had, portable sawmills were to be furnished. The 
Commissioner was to establish his headquarters at Swan River bar- 
racks, and from there place detachments at such points between Fort 
Ellice and the Cypress Hills as he might deem necessary, and thus 
facilitate communication between headquarters and the Cypress Hills 
post. 

Though a site close to the Hudson's Bay Company's post of For 
Ellice had originally been chosen for headquarters, and erection of 
huts and stables at that point had been authorized, subsequent in- 
quiry had resulted in the conviction that a site near the company's 
post of Fort Pelly on Swan River, about 90 miles to the north, 
served by a good trail on the west bank of the Assiniboine River, 
should be adopted. Fort Pelly was on the then projected line of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which would place it in direct telegraphic — 
communication with Winnipeg. It had the advantage of being ina 
more wooded region than Fort Ellice, and the soil in the neighbour- | 
hood was judged suitable for agricultural purposes. The Minister of 
Public Works had been authorized to take the necessary steps for the | 
erection at Swan River of the proper huts and stabling for 15 officers, | 
170 men and 170 horses, as well as a residence for a stipendiary mag- 
istrate. A block of about 640 acres had been set apart at the new - 
location, and provision made for a sawmill and shingle mili, which , 
were to be available not only to the government but to incoming | 
settlers when the lands should be opened for settlement. 

In the previous October the Minister of Justice had issued a_ 
memorandum to the effect that ‘‘. . . inasmuch as Fort Pelly has been ; 
fixed on as the headquarters of the North-West Mounted Police . 
Force, and as supplies for that Force will have to be centered at. 
Winnipeg before they are issued and transported to Fort Pelly, and as 


| 
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no officer of the Force will be stationed in Manitoba, it is expedient 
that some person should be appointed who should act as general agent 
of the Minister of Justice in Manitoba on account of the North-West 
Mounted Police Force, and whose duties shall be to take charge of 
the depot there, to contract for, purchase, receive, store and issue 
stores, making the necessary payments therefor, subject to the instruc- 
tions of the Minister of Justice, and for such other matters connected 
with the Force as the Minister of Justice may from time to time 
require. 


Swan River 


Commissioner French reached Swan River barracks with “‘D”’ 
Troop on July 7. As on the previous occasion he was not impressed 
by the location, and noted that “‘the style of material and workman- 
ship was such that it was doubtful if the buildings could be occupied 
during the ensuing winter’. ‘‘E’’ Troop had not weathered the win- 
ter as well as troops at other points. The men were clothed in various 
‘“get-ups’’, comprising remnants of uniforms and miscellaneous ap- 
parel that had been purchased from the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Fort Pelly ten miles away. Haying operations, such as they were, 
had continued until the middle of the previous November, even after 
snow lay upon the ground. Quite a number of horses and cattle had 
died both as a result of the long march the previous year and a scarcity 
of good forage. As well, there had been illness among the men, 
while provisions had been reduced to a tiresome diet of fat pork, 
biscuit, bread and tea, with an occasional variant of rabbit, prairie 
chicken or buffalo pemmican. The men had been uncomfortable during 
the cold spells of winter and, despite the large Carron wood stoves 
installed, had often rolled out of their bunks in a temperature well 
below zero to floors covered with snow which had drifted in 
through holes in the roofs. There had been some complaining, but 
the firmness and tact displayed by Sgt.-Major J. B. Mitchell had 
prevented it from assuming serious proportions. Mail had come in 
by halfbreed dog drivers at intervals of about twice a month. As at 
Macleod and Edmonton, Christmas was the occasion for a grand 
dance and dinner, to which the staff of the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Fort Pelly had been ifvited, along with all the halfbreed settlers and 
their families within a wide radius. The Christmas spread had con- 
sisted of such delicacies as could be purchased, the pzéece de résastance 
being “‘berry pemmican’”’ and bear meat. 

The Commissioner decided to transfer the detachment at Fort 
Ellice to Shoal Lake, 35 miles to the east, which was close to the 
junction of two constantly-travelled trails leading westward. Among 
other things, this step would facilitate mail arrangements. 
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WIDENING ACTIVITIES 


Fort Macleod 


In the spring of 1875 the Canadian North-West was confronted 
by imminent and sweeping changes. The vanguard of constitutional 
law had begun to function across an immense area; the road to an 
enormous territorial promise had been opened—a highway to the 
future upon which it was obvious the Indian and the buffalo could 
hold no lasting place. Although savagery had flourished from time 
immemorial and an immense horde of wild cattle had roamed the 
endless grasslands, it was inevitable that the subjection of the one 
would accompany the elimination of the other. The leaven that 
would bring the restrictions of the modern world to the great plains 
had been planted. But the confederated Blackfoot and other tribes 
little sensed the transition descending upon them, the success of which, 
from its inception, depended upon the foresight and tact of a few in- 
trepid men. 

On April 8 at Ottawa, the North-West Territories Act was 
passed, providing for a lieutenant-governor and an appointed council 
of not more than five members, inclusive of three stipendiary magis- 
trates. Eventually electoral districts were to be defined and members 
elected to the council, not to exceed 21. No intoxicating liquors were 
to be manufactured in the Territories, and none imported except by 
special permit in writing from the lieutenant-governor. The Act was 
to come into force on such day as the governor-in-council of Canada 
might proclaim. (Until the Act became operative, the Territories 
were, as formerly, to be governed by the lieutenant-governor of 
Manitoba.) A contract was let for the initial section of a railway to 
the West as a government line, which work commenced at the head 
of Lake Superior on June 15. 

The chief centre of police activities was now Fort Macleod. 
Save for surreptitious operations from time to time, the whiskey 
traffic was largely a thing of the past in that area. Whoop-Up, the 
notorious headquarters of a vicious intrusion upon the well-being of 
the Blackfoot tribes, had slumped to the level of a mere supply store 
under the indifferent supervision of Dave Akers, a man of varied 
personality. 

_ The village of Macleod was already a centre of diplomatic con- — 
stitutional procedure and a hub of increasing trade and enterprise. | 
Buffalo robes and wolf skins constituted the chief medium of barter, 
the former commanding prices of from $2.00 to $6.00, and the latter 
running from $2.25 to $2.50. Large shipments of these were hauled | 
by bull-teams over the winding trail to Benton, loaded on river 
steamers and taken to the big fur market at St. Louis, Missouri. 
Mules and oxen provided the chief motive power; good oxen were in | 
demand at about $300 a yoke; mules sold for as high as $500 a span. 


| 
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The ‘‘bull-whackers’’ and mule skinners, as the drivers of the wagon 
trains were called, vied with one another in efficiency and lurid 
language. 

The Benton trail with its many windings was about 240 miles 
long. It ran from Fort Macleod to Fort Whoop-Up, then south- 
eastward, almost touching the Sweet Grass Hills, crossing the bound- 
ary line close to the present town of Coutts, then on to the Teton 
River, a tributary of the Missouri, and so to Benton. As many as 20 
or 30 oxen, drawing covered wagons hitched in threes, one behind the 
other, or six spans of mules hauling single wagons as fast freight, 
were frequent sights along the trail. Adventurous settlers and pros- 
ae ranchers were steadily drifting up from the south by wheel or 
saddle. 

With the newcomers came the first small beginnings that were to 
widen into an immense cattle-ranching industry. In November 1871, 
the Rev. John McDougall and his brother David had established 
their mission of Morleyville on the upper Bow River, bringing from 
Edmonton a small herd of horses and cattle. The following year, 
they had purchased about 100 head of steers and breeding stock in 
Montana, but in the drive northward had lost a number by straying. 
A little later Fred Kanouse, a whiskey trader at Fort Warren in the 
Kootenay, came across the animals returning to Montana, and know- 
ing them to be McDougall’s, turned them north and restored them to 
the main herd. It was not until the autumn of 1874 that the first con- 
siderable herd of beef stock reached the future Alberta, but so far no 
cattle had occupied the range country proper. The first to be marketed 
were brought in by a man named Shaw, who looked for a good sale 
at Edmonton, but who wintered with the McDougalls and disposed 
of some of his herd to them. Then, with the coming of the police and 
assurance of protection from Indians, small droves began to enter the 
short grass country around Fort Macleod. 

Preparations of a month or more had been underway for the de- 
parture to the Cypress Hills of Superintendent Walsh and the men of 
“B’’ Troop (about 30), to suppress the illicit trade in that vicinity 
and exercise general supervision over the border country to the south. 

It was in the Cypress Hills, in the spring of 1873, that a camp of 
Assiniboine Indians had been victimized in the diabolical outrage 
which had stirred Ottawa and hastened the formation of the Force. 
What was ever after-to be termed the “‘Cypress Hills Massacre’ had 
been brought about by an outburst of wholesale blood-letting, fo- 
mented by liberal indulgence in the raw liquor which made up the 
chief stock-in-trade of the Montana outlaws. From the small trading- 
posts of Abel Farwell and Moses Solomon, temporarily held by visit- 
ing gunmen from Benton, who were searching for stolen horses, the 
Assiniboines, innocent of having run off the animals, had been as- 
sailed in a despicable and cowardly manner. Tom Hardwick, an ex- 
sheriff of Montana, was said to have been the leader of the gang. 
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For months rumour had spoken of the lawlessness and free license 
existing in the Cypress Hills, and the 15th of May saw Walsh with 
his troop and transport heading eastward towards the age-old rendez- 
vous of warring tribes and in later years, of border desperadoes. 

Owing to the prevalence of the ‘‘jack pine’, this rugged out- 
cropping in the plains had received the name ‘Montaigne de Cypré’’" 
which had become erroneously translated into English as ‘Cypress’. 
As far back as the redman’s tradition extended, the area had been 
neutral and debatable ground and the scene of many a bitter Indian 
conflict. But not until late years had Indians resorted to the Cypress 
Hills merely to hunt, with the result the region had become a natural 
gaine sanctuary, harbouring among other creatures the giant grizzly 
bear and the splendid wapérz (elk). 


Fort Walsh 


Jerry Potts directed the course of the journey from Fort Macleod 
to the Cypress Hills, about 160 miles. Superintendent Walsh gave 
him instructions to head for the massacre ground on the headwaters 
of Battle Creek, which was reached on June 7. In that vicinity a site 
for the new post was chosen, on the floor of a broad valley between 
rolling uplands, a short distance from the remains of Farwell’s and 
Solomon’s trading establishments, which had been destroyed by fire 
some time before. 

No time was lost. The best axemen were put to work hewing 
logs which the teamsters hauled from the magnificent stands of pine 
and spruce on the surrounding hillsides. 

Two days after their arrival, while the men assembled timbers 
and officers drove stakes in the ground to define the outlines of the 


fort, a large band of Sioux appeared. A halfbreed interpreter accom- | 
panying them explained they had been driven across the boundary | 
by American cavalry. Though just as surprised as Walsh and his men, | 


the visitors were disposed to be friendly until they noticed two con- 


stables wearing parts of United States uniforms purchased from . 


traders to replace their own worn-out apparel. Then the Sioux became 
excited. 

_ Walsh was busy at a small table. The Union Jack floated above 
him on a temporary staff. A Sioux spokesman approached and asked 


through an interpreter who the strangers might be, and upon receiv- , 


ing a reply, exclaimed that the white chief was lying; that he and 
his men were Americans in disguise. 


Several of the young Indians were already displaying a warlike _ 


front, and some of the elders pressed around the table, threatening to 
clean out the police camp. 
Walsh replied: ‘Should you attempt to do so, you will lose many 


of your own, and very soon there will be more redcoats here than 


there are buffalo. None of you will be left alive.’’ 
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The situation was tense. Suddenly all eyes were drawn to the 
hills in the east. A large band of Crees trailed down from the plain 
in numbers far in excess of their hereditary enemies from the south. 
The Sioux dispersed, and a threatening situation was averted. 

The Crees well knew the purpose of the Mounted Police, and 
were extremely friendly. But that night the entire command slept 
with their guns handy and resumed their work the following morning 
with both axes and firearms within reach. 

It took about six weeks to complete Fort Walsh. The setting was 
picturesque beyond measure, with ample wood and the clear current 
of Battle Creek nearby. But being in a hollow almost surrounded by 
wooded hills, it was not an ideal site from a defensive point of view. 
The style of construction, which closely followed that of Fort Macleod, 
was one commonly adopted throughout the entire West and which 
had seen its beginning in a form of frontier fortress in Mexico known 
as a jacal—long stakes or pickets driven in the ground, the outer walls 
of the buildings serving as part of the stockade, which enclosed a 
central plaza, upon which the buildings faced. 

The fort as first built consisted of the stockade—stout posts sunk 
three feet in trenches and standing about 12 feet above ground—within 
which on four sides were a number of one-storey log buildings facing 
inward. Logs of spruce averaging 40 feet long, each straight as a 
lance and clear of branches for the first 35 feet from the butt, 
were available. Each log was carefully chosen as to length and 
dimension, and in the construction all were fitted “‘saddle-back’’ or 
‘‘squaw-notch"’ fashion at the corners. The work was greatly facil- 
itated through the efforts of some expert axemen in the ranks who 
had been accustomed to logging in the eastern woods, while other 
artisans were familiar with the laying of foundations. 

The first roofs consisted of poles laid downward from a central 
ridgepole, supported by two ‘‘stringers’’, the poles being placed close 
together and covered with clay. Several years later boards were 
nailed to crosspieces sunk in the clay and placed so as to overlap. 

All lumber was whipsawn by hand over pits dug for the purpose, 
halfbreeds doing most of it. In all the buildings the logs were chinked 
with clay. Where the back walls ran flush with the stockade, they 
formed a part of the latter, with variations perhaps between upright 

and lateral construction. There were no floors at first other than the 
 hard-beaten earth. Eyentually, however, lumber for flooring, lining, 
roofs, doors and other purposes was provided by the men who worked 
the pits. All the buildings were whitewashed inside and out with 
clay from the White Mud Coulee a few miles south of the fort. 

The enclosure was 314 feet east and west on the north side and 
298 feet on the south side; 239 feet north and south on the east side 
/ and 192 feet on the west. A circular, roofless bastion etnousa tera 
| north-west corner, and another, with roof, was erected later at the 
south-east corner. The main gateway in which two gates of equal 
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size swung to the centre, on heavy iron hinges, faced the end of the trail 
from Benton on the Missouri, which approached from the south on 
the east side of the fort. Opposite, on the west side, was a similar 
double gate, giving direct access to Battle Creek. The east gate was 
fitted with a small door large enough to allow the passage of one 
person at a time. Orders called for the opening of the gates at revezlle 
and the closing at sundown. Under ordinary circumstances, the smaller 
opening remained unlocked until 9 p.m. All visiting Indians were 
ejected at sundown. 

Superintendent Walsh’s quarters were on the east side directly 
north of the main gate; next came other officers’ quarters. Along the 
north side running from east to west were the non-commissioned 
officers’ quarters and a powder magazine. On the west side, southward 
to the west gate, were a blacksmith shop and carpenter shop. South of 
the west gate stood the main stable for about 30 horses. The south side 
contained kitchen, bakery and men’s quarters, running eastward in the 
order named. A log guardroom with three cells occupied a position 
in the centre of the compound, and a tall flag pole stood between it 
and the east gate. Later a quartermaster’s store was erected close 
to the west side of the guardroom. (In 1878, when headquarters 
was moved from Fort Macleod to Fort Walsh, an extension was built 
running south from the south-east corner and a limited distance west, 
to contain quarters for either the Commissioner or assistant commis- 
sioner as required.) The south-east bastion was then re-erected at the 
new corner and the flag staff moved to the front of the Commissioner's 
quarters. A sundial was placed nearby, where sun time was taken 
each day at noon. 

Bunks in tiers in the men’s quarters were made of round poplar 
poles, supplied with gunny sacking filled with hay. Windows were 
brought in by bull-team from Benton. In due course a well was dug 
between the guardroom and the west gate. The latrine stood outside 
the stockade a short distance from the south-west corner. 

From the time of its erection in 1875 until its abandonment seven 
years later, Fort Walsh underwent many changes. Portions were 
added to or improved as necessity demanded. 

Superintendent Walsh was ably supported by Sub-Insprs Vernon 
Welch and Edwin Allen, and by Louis Léveillé, the Métis guide and 
interpreter, who had returned for service on the plains, following the 
arrival of Commissioner French’s column at Dufferin the previous 
year. 

In due course as the detachment became established, surplus 
horses were herded three or four miles up a coulee to the north-west, 
later known as Graburn’s Coulee. 

The Cypress Hills had become a familiar gathering place for 
halfbreed buffalo hunters and traders who were accustomed to winter 
there in rough shanties, chiefly in the ‘‘Four Mile Coulee’’ four miles 
south of where the fort was built. 
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At first the only line of communication was with Fort Macleod 
to the west, but a contract was soon entered into with a reliable 
Scotch halfbreed, Edward McKay, to carry mail from Fort Walsh to 
Benton, and it was not long before bull-teams were passing back and 
forth over a well-defined wagon road between the two points. 

A village sprang up almost overnight a few hundred yards to the 
north, where the trading firms of I. G. Baker and Company and T. C. 
Power & Bro. of Benton soon had stores erected under the manage- 
ment of Frank Clark and W. B. Marsh respectively. Eventually 35 
or 40 buildings constituted a little settlement pulsating with life. 
A squat log billiard hall, a crude hotel, a restaurant, a barber shop, 
even a photographer's studio, soon appeared. Before long the village 
of Fort Walsh vied with that at Fort Macleod for honours as the 
busiest centre on the farthest plains, as well as the most intensive and 
ticklish focus of police activities. (Nothing now remains of either 
the old fort or the village save a few weed-grown cellars and surface 
tracings of the humble though at one time vitally important build- 
ings.) 

; The Cypress Hills stretched for about 100 miles from east to west, 
consisting of dark ravines, sunken water courses, high grass-grown 
benches open to the winds, and wooded uplands covered with pines, 
firs, poplars and a wide variety of other vegetation—a region that had 
long been a veritable ‘No Man’s Land’’, where outlaws, renegades, 
horse thieves and border men of questionable occupation found handy 
“‘hideouts’’. 


Fort Saskatchewan Erected 


Meantime, about 350 miles to the north-west, the little camp 
near the junction of the North Saskatchewan River and Sturgeon 
Creek, under Inspr. W. D. Jarvis, presented a scene of somewhat 
similar activity. 

A story went the rounds that Inspector Jarvis and Cie acror 
Richard Hardisty of the Hudson’s Bay Company had had ‘‘'words”’ 
before the departure of ‘‘A’’ Troop from Fort Edmonton, that Hardisty 
had Peecied 2 site for the police fort close to the Hudson's Bay post 
(the site now occupied by the University of Alberta), but that Jarvis 
could not agree and had gone 20 miles down the river, where there 
was a better crossing and a prospect, as he saw it, of a substantial 
settlement. Further, it was the general opinion that the point chosen 
was the only logical one where a railway could cross the Saskatchewan, 
as the banks at Edmonton were extremely high and far apart. 

Material for Fort Saskatchewan was obtained from contractors, 


but most of the work was done by the police and hired labour. Plans 


provided for a stockade of hewn pickets to be fitted closely together, 


sunk five feet in the ground and rising to a height of ten feet, with a 


bastion of squared timber 16 feet high in the north-west corner. 
(This part of the work was of necessity delayed for several years.) 
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The principal buildings were built of squared pine covered with 
handmade shingles. There were: a stable with large hayloft, a cook 
house, a guardroom and several shops, all of which were one storey 
high, built of logs and roofed with mud. All chimneys were of metal 
stovepipe. The officers’ and men’s quarters occupied a space on the 
west side of the area. The kitchen and icehouse were on the north 
side; the shops on the east, and the stable on the south. The cattle 
corra stood outside to the south, near the stable. 

At first the fort was commonly called Sturgeon Creek Post, 
but soon received the more appropriate title of Fort Saskatchewan. 


Trailing The Cypress Hills Murderers 


While Fort Walsh and Fort Saskatchewan were in the making, a 
far-reaching movement to bring to justice the perpetrators of the 
massacre of the Assiniboine Indians 1n the Cypress Hills in 1873 began 
far to the east, on the lower reaches of the Missouri River. 

Lieut.-Col. Acheson Gosford Irvine, who had been commandant 
of the garrison at Fort Garry (Winnipeg) on the Red River previous 
to its being disbanded in 1874, was called to Ottawa and given a 
special undertaking, for which purpose he was made a superintendent 
in the North-West Mounted Police on May 7, 1875. 

An army post, Fort Abraham Lincoln, had been established by 
the United States Government in June 1872 by a board of officers 
under General Crittenden. Its location was a favourite summer resort 
of the Sioux Indians bordering the Missouri River. One of the chief 
objects in erecting this and other posts at strategic points had been 
to protect the engineers and surveyors of the Northern Pacific Railway. 

On June 5, 1873, the railway had reached the Missouri River 
near Fort Lincoln, and the frontier town of Bismarck had resulted— 
the last halting place of westbound civilization. Already there were 
two large supply houses in this aspiring North Dakota metropolis, 
and in all, some 60 buildings, principally of logs covered with earth, 
most of them used for gambling purposes, liquor selling, or more 
questionable diversions. The population, which was ever shifting, 
had reached several hundred. Some companies of the 6th U.S. 
Infantry as well as troops of the 7th Cavalry occupied Fort Lincoln 
on the west side of the river. There was also a military post occupied 
by the 17th US. Infantry, called Camp Hancock. _ | 

On a late spring morning in 1875 the town of Bismarck was astir. 
Navigation was opening. River steamboats, taking advantage of the 
high water mark, were busy loading merchandise brought to the end 
of steel and billed to the trading establishments of the upper Missourt. 
Among the low-hulled craft of Mississippi type, one, the Fontanelle, 
with tall stacks, pretentious super-structure and huge stern paddle, 
lay ready to cast off. A large cargo was aboard, and many passengers 
with features of varying shades were settling themselves for a long 
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journey to a vague beyond. A quiet gentleman, wiry of build, clear 
of eye, with an atmosphere of earnestness about him and accompanied 
by an apparent servant, stepped up to the purser. The ship’s register, 
if there was one, would thenceforth have carried the names of Mr. 
A. G. Irvine and companion. Somehow, the news got out that the 
unassuming passenger with the finely-cut features and reddish spade 
beard was bound for Helena to visit friends and enjoy some western 
scenery and sport. In reality Superintendent Irvine with his orderly, 
W. H. Woods, an ex-constable of the Royal Irish Constabulary, was 
on his way to institute as far as possible a vindication of Canadian 
law on American soil. 

With threshing paddle-wheel, the Fontanelle nosed clumsily away. 
The crew was an uncouth lot of nondescripts—mostly Negroes. The 
meals were coarse and ill-prepared; dirt, rowdyism and lurid blas- 
phemy prevailed; the handling of the boat was slipshod and in- 
competent. But the novelty and diversity of the changing scenery 
as the boat slowly puffed and crawled from river bend to river bend 
afforded some compensation for the crudeness and discomfort of the 
journey. Stops were made at widely-separated forts—Clarke, Steven- 
son, Berthold. At Fort Buford at the junction of the Yellowstone 
River, the steamer Josephine was saluted as she turned into the great 
tributary, upbound on government business as part of a preconceived 
military campaign against the Sioux. Among those on board her 
was Col. George A. Custer’s favourite scout. Little did the quiet- 
mannered Irvine dream that he, himself, would fill a prominent role 
in the aftermath of the impetuous Custer’s most reckless undertaking 
on the Western plains. 

On the eighteenth day out from Bismarck, after going 500 miles 
westward, the Fontanelle passed the mouth of the Milk River and, a 
short distance beyond, reached Fort Peck, the chief landing stage 
between Bismarck and Benton. No sooner was the boat moored than 
the captain and purser were arrested and taken ashore to answer some 
charge of wrongdoing laid against them. It now became problemat- 
ical if the boat would proceed, and weary of the life on board, as well 
as chafing to be on his way, Irvine decided upon a bold alternative. 
Benton, his initial destination, was yet over 200 miles farther west. 
To travel overland was said to be an undertaking of needless peril. 
The whole country was infested by bands of treacherous Sioux, whose 
enmity towards the white man had been largely induced by retalia- 
tion for wrongs committed against them. Such a journey as Irvine 
now had in mind was said to be little better than a gamble with death. 
Nevertheless the Indian agent at Fort Peck was of the opinion that 
Benton could be reached in comparative safety with horses; others 
jeered at the apparent foolhardiness of so reckless an adventure. 

Irvine was unyielding. Two volunteers who knew the ways of 
the West were willing to accompany him and his man—for a price. 
A wagon, several horses and a large grey mule were procured, and no 
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further time was lost. Thenceforth the Fontanelle became an un- 
pleasant memory. 

The cumbrous wagon gave trouble in low places, but progress 
was steady and fairly fast. Not to be caught napping, Irvine kept 
a man well in advance, or on occasion he himself scouted far ahead. 
Each night camp was made at some distance from the trail; constant 
vigilance was maintained. Near the outlet of a stream that joined 
the Missouri, a few halfbreed hunters, either related to or on friendly 
footing with the Sioux, had erected some crude abodes. In one of 
these was found an elderly man of fine appearance and physique 
who had been an eyewitness of the brutal butchery of Assiniboines 
in the Cypress Hills two years before. Irvine engaged him for $3.00 a 
day and expenses, as a guide and watchman. Being versed in the 
Sioux language, this man, Alexis Lebombarde, was a valuable acqui- 
sition, though of the more essential purpose for which he was wanted, 
he was left temporarily unaware. 

Herds of buffalo were to be seen most of the time. Brilliant 
weather and blue skies prevailed and there were no adverse incidents. 
On the sixth day from Fort Peck, the Marias River was reached, 
looming ominously across the way. One of the hired men swam his 
horse over and discovered an old punt with two oars on the farther 
bank. Tying his horse, he returned in the boat, picked up the eager 
Irvine and with the grey mule in tow recrossed the stream. By now 
the prophecy of calamity held small meaning. The reputed zone of 
death had been traversed and had failed to measure up to reputation. 
Giving instructions to his orderly and the others to follow, Irvine 
mounted his mule and struck out for Benton 15 miles away. 

The trail crossed and recrossed the winding Teton river, but the 
willing animal showed complete familiarity with river fords, and the 
superintendent soon enjoyed the hospitality of the Conrads. He had 
expected to be greeted by Assistant Commissioner Macleod at Benton, 
but learned that he was in Helena. Not wishing to divulge the nature 
of his mission prematurely, he hastened to send word of his arrival 
to Macleod, but the telegraph line was useless—migrating buffalo in 
thousands had carried away the wire—and the regular stage had al- 
ready left. Finally he dispatched a carefully-worded letter to Macleod 
by rider. 

d Charles Conrad and his brother William were an inexhaustible 
source of information. No men stood higher in esteem throughout 
the Western frontier’ and little of note happened without their know- 
ledge. It was soon made plain to Irvine that the outlaws he sought 
were not of a type to submit mildly, so while awaiting a reply from 
Helena, he took opportunity to ascertain not only from his hosts but 
by personal observations and questionings much that would be useful. 

He learned that among the Missouri River freebooters and des- 
peradoes the name of Tom Hardwick seemed to hold first place. There 
were others whose names were given as participants in the murder of 
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the Assiniboines, and who were said to be equally daring and un- 
scrupulous. Altogether, it was not a reassuring prospect. A single 
false step might bring the whole undertaking to an inconclusive end 
—or something worse. 

Macleod sent back word by Inspector Crozier, who had gone to 
Helena with him, instructing Irvine to arrange with the authorities 
at Benton for the apprehension of the wanted men. And now it was 
divulged to Lebombarde that negotiations were underway to €x- 
tradite as many as possible of the Cypress Hills gangsters, that he, 
Lebombarde, was wanted as a witness for the prosecution. The local 
sheriff, apparently more discreet than valorous, declined to take part 
sn the arrests. Most of the wanted men were ‘hanging about’’ the 
saloons and gambling dens of Benton, and Irvine invoked the assist- 
ance of some of the military from Fort Shaw who happened to be on 
hand. When the stage left on its next journey, he set out with Inspect- 
or Crozier, Lebombarde and his orderly for Helena, 180 miles away. 
The men hired at Fort Peck had been paid off. 

Irvine soon located Assistant Commissioner Macleod in the busy 
mining town. The two had first met at La Prairie, opposite Montreal, 
in a post cadet and school camp of infantry, some years before. 

Abel Farwell and his squaw, Crow Mary, were on hand. Col: 
Wilbur F. Sanders, a man of noted integrity and fearlessness, was one 
of several already engaged by Macleod to conduct the case for Canada 
—he had taken a prominent part in bringing to an end a reign of 
terror under the leadership of the iniquitous Henry Plummer in the 
mining camps farther west. 

A village that had grown up as a result of the “‘Last Chance’’ 
gold discovery in 1864 was now the colourful mining centre of Helena, 
capital of Montana. In that same year Montana had been organized 
as a territory, and the town, proud of the fact, had begun to put on 
“States airs’. However it was still in the frontier stage. Legal 
procedure was of the irresponsible and haphazard type peculiar to the 
time and region. Court cases were often conducted in a manner quite 
foreign to the visiting Canadians. From the diary of Granville Stuart, 
a noted Montana pioneer of Canadian birth, a typical case can be 
cited : | 

In a makeshift court held in a log building known as ‘‘Bolt’s 
Saloon’, at Hell’s Gate, Montana, suit was brought by “Tin Cup 
Joe’’ against “Baron” O'Keefe for killing a horse. Henry Brooks 
was judge; Bob Pelkey, constable; Frank Woody, prosecuting attorney. 
There were 12 jurors. 

O'Keefe conducted his own defense. Tin Cup accused the Baron 
of injuring one of his horses and causing its death. The charge was 
denied. 

The horse had been in the habit of breaking down fences around 
haystacks, and Tin Cup had been warned to keep it away, but had 
failed to do so. 
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No sooner had Woody begun for the prosecution than a remark 
made by the defense about good citizenship was taken as a personal 
affront by O’Keefe, who, with eyes flashing, asked: “What kind of a 
court is this anyhow?"’ Then addressing himself to the Bench, he ex- 
claimed: ‘Say Brooks, who in hell made you a judge? You're no 
judge; you're a squaw man, and have two squaws now. Your business 
isn’t here, it’s to populate the country with halfbreeds. You mis- 
Cra plegen ee 

The Baron made a lunge at someone, and in a matter of seconds 
a fight was on. It became general. Everybody—jurors, witnesses, 
onlookers—took a hand, and when the dust cleared away the affair 
was considered a draw. 

The judge, constable and prosecuting attorney had disappeared 
iii the mele. 


The Story Of The Cypress Hills Massacre 


During the two years following the massacre of the Assiniboines 
in the Cypress Hills, many versions of that affair had gone the rounds. 
Some were highly exaggerated; others were doubtless calculated to 
give a wrong impression as to just what did occur. It was obvious 
that liquor had played a large part in the outrage. Boiled down, 
there emerged an account built upon sworn statements and faithful 
chronicles gleaned from white men and Assiniboines—an account 
which to all intents and purposes varied little from the truth. 

There was at the time, among the hard-bitten human elements of 
the border, no recognized international boundary, and brigandage and 
defiance of law and order held sway. 

In the fall of 1872 some traders from Benton built log shanties on 
Battle Creek in the Cypress Hills. They wintered there and in the 
spring erected four small posts for the purpose of trading with the 
Indians who frequented the locality. I. G. Baker and Company’s bull- 
teams brought out the returns the following spring, when two of the 
forts were abandoned, leaving two men, Abel Farwell and Moses 
Solomon, to continue the traffic. 

Towards the end of ’72, about the time the leaves were falling in 
the wooded bluffs along the prairie streams, a band of hunting As- 
siniboines, under Chief Hunkajuka, or ‘‘Little Chief’’, sought a 
winter camp-site. Far to the north, on the heels of the buffalo masses, 
the nomadic wayfarers had gathered a good supply of pemmican and 
dried meat. Men, women and children were happy; for in food, above 
all things, lay the magic gift of life. Not far removed on the banks 
of the South Saskatchewan, a camp of Crees—friends and allies of the 
Assiniboines—were already settled, and thither Hunkajuka decided 
to repair. There would be festivity Cinter-tribal gatherings of “‘friend- 
lies’’ had ever been conducive to sociability); the interests of both 
camps would be well served, and the long months of cold would pass 
amid many pleasantries. 
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During the early winter there was little reason for complaint in the 
Assiniboine-Cree camp. The dusky tenants of the tapering lodges 
revelled in contentment. Security and plenty prevailed; festivities, 
whether rituals or carnivals of food so dear to pagan hearts, followed 
one upon another. An occasional buffalo hunt replenished the fresh 
meat supply and tended to conserve the fast-dwindling pemmican and 
‘“yerky’’. But soon the latter commodities were all but gone; inborn 
prodigality had joined with an all-too-free abandon. Worse still, 
the buffalo herds drew off to other parts. The nightmare of famine 
beset by winter loomed as an imminent danger. Desperation fell upon 
the camp, and quick decisions followed. Little Chief bethought him 
of the Cypress Hills, many miles southward across the whitened plains. 
It would be better to risk the rigours of such a journey than to stay 
and starve. So with gloomy forebodings, the Assiniboines bade their 
compatriot Crees farewell and turned to a bitter task. 

For weeks the hunger-scourged travellers trudged on. One by 
one the aged and decrepit dropped out to die. Ponies and dogs were 
eaten, and as these dwindled, the tribulations of the squaws increased. 
Buffalo skins, par-fléche containers, leather—all articles that offered 
barest sustenance—were turned to account as food. Wherever old 
camp-sites were found, discarded bones were dug from the snow, to 
be crushed and boiled. Hunters ranged desperately to no avail, while 
ever closer and closer the grim spectre of famine trailed the struggling 
waifs. The cold bit to the marrow. The threat of death confronted 
all. But at last the Cypress Hills country was reached. Camping in 
a sheltered vale close to Farwell’s and Solomon's posts, the exhausted 
band, having lost some 30 lives, slowly recovered from its recent 
ordeal. Buffalo were numerous; smaller game abounded about the 
coulees and brush-clad slopes. Though helpless to travel farther 
without more ponies, the Assiniboine remnant, released from its bond- 
age of cold and hunger, reverted to the normal activities of tribal life. 
Spring was at hand; buds were now swelling on the aspen trees. 

Meanwhile a related episode was being enacted far below the 
boundary. 

South of Farwell’s post, a matter of 100 miles or more, in Montana, 
there lies another hilly outcropping—the Bear Paw Mountains. 
Working out from here, a small gang of ‘‘wolfers’’ from Benton had 
spent the winter trapping and poisoning the thick-coated harpies that 
trailed the buffalo herds. April of the historic year of 1873 had come, 
and the members of the party—all seasoned and unscrupulous front- 
iersmen—had packed up and were on the move. Mostly they were 
men who lived hard, shot hard and, when opportunity offered drank 
hard of ‘‘Montana Redeye’, the principal medium of border trade and 
barter. Their horses loaded with wolf pelts, they struck for Benton 
to ‘‘cash in’’ and indulge in such attractions as they craved. At che 
Teton River, ten miles from their destination, a last camp was made, 
and here while all slept, a band of Canadian Crees, accompanied by 
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some Métis, ran off some 20 horses. Arrived at Benton, the maddened 
dupes, doubtlessly abetted by much liquor, planned a swift revenge. 
A punitive expedition of about a dozen desperadoes, including the 
wolfers, well mounted and under the leadership of a one-time Montana 
sheriff, Tom Hardwick, a man of unsavoury reputation, was forth- 
with pledged to the recovery or replacement of the stolen stock and 
to the fullest possible accounting in redskin blood. At the Teton 
the trail of the Cree raiders was picked up and followed, only to be 
lost some miles to the north. Nevertheless, resolved to loose their 
venom upon Indian flesh, the potential murderers pushed on. 

Farwell’s post was the larger of the two on Battle Creek. It 
stood close to the west bank, free for some distance from surrounding 
trees, and consisted of several buildings protected by a stockade. 
Solomon’s was almost directly opposite, about 500 feet away, on the 
east side of the creek, the outer walls of his log buildings forming 
most of the stockade, which contained at least one small bastion. 
The Assiniboine camp under Little Chief lay on rising ground a short 
distance south-east of Solomon's. 

Solomon, commonly known as “‘Clubfoot Tony’’, was of a type 
that fitted in with just such men as those under Hardwick. Farwell 
was a better sort, loose in some respects but imbued with honour in 
his dealings, a man of good frontier principles. He was. known to 
treat the Indians decently in trade; he seldom displayed the reckless 
tactics common to the average “bordermam ( but if citeuimstancc. 
warranted, he could turn to gunplay and all the stratagems of the 
desperado. 

While Hardwick and his co-searchers were casting northward, 
all was not peaceful in and about the diminutive trading-posts in the 
Cypress Hills, nor in the Indian camps nearby. From time immemorial 
the place had been a general battleground of warring tribes, and more 
recently the scene of bitter hatreds engendered by the whiskey trade. 
Horse stealing and spontaneous killings were confined to neither side. 
Testimony criss-crosses and becomes entangled in every attempt to 
lift the veil from the utter depravity attendant upon the first trading 
incursions from Benton to this historic spot; records left by one side 
contradict those of the other; details are muddled in keeping with 
the drunken brawls and liquor-crazed homicides staged by whites and 
Indians alike. 

In addition to Little Chief's followers, who devoid of food had 
run the long gauntlet of the winter plains, several bands of the same 
tribe were encamped in and about the hills, principally one under 
Chief Minashinayen, who had wintered in one of the many sheltered _ 
coulees, and who had lost a number of ponies to enemy raiders. None 
of these Indians had been south of the boundary during the winter. 
With each and every camp the whiskey traders had traded briskly 
and profitably in buffalo robes and furs; but with the first days of 
spring, most of the camps began to move to summer haunts. Thirteen 
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lodges of Wood Mountain Assiniboines had recently drifted in from 
the east and joined Little Chief's camp, doubtless attracted by the 
presence of the traders. There were now some 40 or 50 lodges under 
Little Chief. Battle Creek, bordered with brush, curved nearby, and 
with water and wood close at hand, with game plentiful in and about 
the hills, and commodities available at the trading-posts, the Assini- 
boines were happy. 

Ten days previous to the arrival of Little Chief's band from its 
painful trek, a story had become current that three horses had been 
stolen from the trading-posts by passing Indians. Perhaps they had 
strayed, as the gates had been left open. In any case, liquor was 
flowing aplenty, and George Hammond, the reputed owner of two of 
the horses, who had wintered at Farwell’s post but who was seeming- 
ly a loose member of the Benton gang, had worked himself into a 
frenzy. He swore vengeance upon all Indians in the neighbourhood, 
though Little Chief's Indians, who had consumed or worn out all but 
five of their own mounts, had picked up one of Hammond’s missing 
horses on the way in and returned it to its owner. 

On a quiet evening in the budding month of May, 1873, Tom 
Hardwick with part of his gang rode into the valley and made camp 
in a coulee north of Farwell’s post, far enough removed from the 
Indian camp to escape much attention. Soon there was drinking and 
wild revelry. Boastful threats were made of how it was proposed to 
make amends for the loss of the horses on the Teton. There was much 
visiting back and forth between the two posts. Inside Solomon's the 
lid was off! 

Next morning when the rest of Hardwick's men arrived, the gang 
renewed its drinking and grew more boastful. Farwell and a few 
others kept their heads, but Moses Solomon joined freely in the festiv- 
ities. Meantime two kegs of liquor had found their way gratuitous- 
ly to the Assiniboine camp. Then someone at Farwell’s post, doubt- 
less in his cups, turned the horses out, and soon afterwards Hammond 
announced in whiskey-sodden expletives that his horse, returned to 
him only the day before by Little Chief, had again been stolen—by 
the very Assiniboine who had brought it in. Farwell argued other- 
wise, and offered to have two horses from the Indian camp delivered 
to the complaining Hammond, backing his word by striking out across 
the creek for that purpose. Little Chief readily complied with the 
request, offering two horses as security. He sent out some young 
Indians to search for the missing animal, which was found quietly 
grazing on a nearby slope. 

At about noon, while Farwell talked to the chief, several of the 
Benton gang called to the trader to get out of the way. Well fortified 
by liquor they were obviously out to kill! Startled, Farwell shouted 
back that if they fired, he would fight with the Indians. He urged 
the gunmen to hold off until he went to the post for his interpreter, 
Alexis Lebombarde, so that both sides might talk the matter over. 
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Barely had he left, however, when shots rang out. Sheltered by the 
brush along the stream, Hardwick and his men had taken up positions 
close to Little Chief's camp. 

As to what followed, falsehoods sprang from the guilty, exag- 
gerations from onlookers. Seemingly the truth was that many of 
the Assiniboines were hopelessly drunk, thanks to the liquor purpose- 
ly bestowed upon them, and that few of them were in a condition to 
offer resistance. The chief of the Wood Mountain band, which had 
recently been added to the camp, lay helpless. Little Chief and the 
few who were sober, notably the squaws, having sensed imminent 
trouble, strove frantically to bring the helpless warriors to their wits. 
The first shots fired may have been from one or more of these, though 
it is likely that ammunition was woefully meagre in the Indian camp. 

No matter the nature of the preliminaries, bloodshed to a certain- 
ty was close at hand. Murder, cold-blooded, besotted, and under the 
circumstances particularly merciless and ghastly, was inescapable. 
Little Chief's people assuredly had had no part in the horse theft on 
the Teton. They had committed no greater evil than to drink the 
white man’s poison. But in the minds of the Benton gang, the fact 
that they were Indians was sufficient. 

That May afternoon saw stark tragedy on Battle Creek. Life 
in the Cypress Hills was functioning true to form; but utter savagery 
had of a sudden been confronted by a wave of civilization more sav- 
age still. Blood lust rendered wild and determined by copious 
drinking, must needs vent itself—and the Assiniboines had offered 
the looked-for opportunity. On no account would Benton gossip have 
grounds for ridicule. The horse theft on the Teton, even if restitution 
were not forthcoming, would be well and truly avenged by unerring 
triggers—Indians must pay. Premeditated murder on the part of 
Hardwick, Hammond and their satellites has been proven. Had the 
gangsters not deliberately taken up a commanding position, it might 
have been said that the affair which followed occurred on the spur 
of the moment. Hardwick lined up his gunmen—George Ham- 
mond, John Evans, Trevanion Hale, Charlie Harper, James Hughes, 
Sam Vincent, Ed Grace, Jeff Devereaux, John C. Duval, Moses Solomon 
and two halfbreeds. Two others, George M. Bell and Philander Vogle, 
were assigned to guard Solomon's post from the roof of which shots 
were fired. A galling fire was poured upon the Assiniboine men, 
women and children. Pandemonium reigned among the lodges. To 
the credit of Little Chief and the few men he could muster for defense, 
several futile attempts were made to dislodge the murderers by cour- 
ageously charging the creek bank. But each sortie was repulsed by an 
unerring storm of bullets. 

Their position desperate, with dead and wounded piling up, the 
Assiniboines fled, some towards the White Mud Coulee to the east, 
others southward through the brush. Tom Hardwick and John Evans 
raced to Solomon’s post, mounted their horses, which had been sad- 
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dled ready for the purpose, and attempted to outflank the fleeing 
Indians. They rode furiously towards a high ridge to the north which 
commanded a full view of the coulee, and from this high level show- 
ered a deadly fire upon them. Little Chief managed to outflank the 
flankers, forcing them back to a high cut-bank directly north-west of 
Solomon’s. Ed Grace, on foot, attempted to follow them by cutting 
across directly east or south of the camp, and was shot through the 
heart by an Indian who a moment later was in turn shot and killed. 
And so the massacre proceeded. Hardwick and Evans eventually 
drew in from their position, killing Indians by sharpshooting wherever 
they appeared. 

The Assiniboines were murdered, routed or scattered to the winds. 
Finally the camp was charged, but none save three wounded men, 
who were promptly dispatched, and several terror-stricken Squaws 
remained. According to the story handed down by the Indians, two 
or more of the unfortunate women were taken to Solomon’s, there to 
face a night of drunken bestiality and outrage. 

Next morning the Assiniboine lodges were rifled of their meagre 
valuables and these with all the Indian equipment were set on fire. 
Two horses were found and probably claimed by Hammond. Dead 
bodies lay everywhere, but the number killed was never known. 
Many victims grievously wounded, had been dragged away by the 
survivors. A ghastly reminder of the outrage was Little Chief's 
head on a lodge pole high above the smouldering camp. The one dead 
white, Ed Grace, was buried beneath the floor of Solomon's post, 
which was burned down. With that, the gang vaulted to their saddles 
and set out for Benton. 

Abel Farwell apparently lingered on for some time at his trading- 
post on Battle Creek, but eventually turned his back upon the locality 
and returned to Benton, his little cluster of buildings being committed 
to the flames either by his own hand or others. 

(In 1875 Farwell was a star witness for the prosecution at the 
extradition trial of several of the Hardwick gang, held in Helena, 
Montana. That same year he was also taken to Winnipeg as a witness 
against several of the alleged murderers who were arrested in Canada. 
After that, he was appointed mail carrier for the North-West Mounted 
Police, between Benton and Fort Macleod, but subsequently re-engaged 
in the Indian trade at a small post he erected on what became known 
as Farwell’s Creek, some distance to the north-east of Fort Walsh and 
far enough from the Montana boundary to be comparatively safe from 
the many threats ef death which were directed his way for having 
given evidence against the Hardwick gang.) 


The Extradition Trial At Helena 


The massacre of the Assiniboines on Canadian soil in 1873 had 
much to do with speeding up the organization of the North-West 
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Mounted Police in that same year. Now, in the hope of bringing the 
murderers to account, or failing that, to impress upon the lawless 
elements of the frontier that Canada was determined to establish law 
and order on the plains, application was made for the extradition of 
the accused. Charges were filed by the Government of Canada against 
Tom Hardwick, Trevanion Hale, John H. Evans, George Hammond, ~ 
Moses Solomon, Philander Vogle, Charlie Harper, Jeff Devereaux, 
John C. Duval, George M. Bell, John McFarlane, James Hughes, 
James Marshall and Charlie Smith. Besides, it was alleged that Ed 
Grace (killed in the fight), S. Vincent, Charles D. Ladd, Alexis 
Lebombarde, Garry Bourke and possibly several others had been 
involved one way or another. Some had died; others had vanished. 

Seven of the wanted men were rounded up at Benton; but two of 
them, Smith and Ladd, escaped. The others, Hardwick, Evans, Hale, 
Devereaux and Harper were taken to Helena. Word had already been 
sent to the government at Washington that so strong was the feeling 
‘n Montana in favour of those wl.o were said to have committed the 
crime that the U.S. marshal at Helena feared the arrests could not be 
made. A company of U.S. cavairy accordingly surrounded Benton for 
the purpose of capturing as many as possible of the alleged murderers. 

Court was convened in the courthouse at Helena on July 72 
onder U.S. Comm. W. E. Cullen. District Attorney Pageye ie 
ployed by Canada to conduct the prosecution, assisted by Col. Wilbur 
F. Sanders. Page however, showed such extraordinary consideration 
for the accused, being apparently influenced by public opinion, that 
Sanders was eventually called upon to assume almost complete charge 
of the case for Canada. 

The lawyer for the defense was Joseph K. Toole (subsequently 
Governor of Montana for many years), assisted by John Shobeér,, 13 
Lowry, and the legal partnerships of Johnston and Toole, Chumesro 
and Chadwick. The accused were in custody of Marshal Wheeler. 

Assistant Commissioner Macleod had brought with him Cst. 
Charles Ryan as his servant; Superintendent Irvine had his orderly, 
W. H. Woods, who had accompanied him up the Missouri and who 
had been sworn in as a constable in the N.W.M.P. An interested 
spectator was Judge J. J. Davis of Bozeman, Montana. The chief 
witnesses for the prosecution were Abel Farwell and his squaw Crow 
Mary, Alexis Lebombarde and Moses Solomon. These four had been 
present at the bloody affair in the Cypress Hills. James T. Stanford, 
brother of Mrs. Charles Conrad of Benton, who had recently joined 
the N.W.M.P., had been brought from Fort Macleod to act as clerk. 

_ The first witness examined was Farwell. The testimony given 
hinged upon the number of Indians in the vicinity when the fight 
occurred; how they were armed; the arrival of Hardwick's men from 
Benton: their business, if any, in that locality; the loss of their horses, 
not only on the Teton River but during their stay at Battle Grecks 
The evidence mainly incriminated persons who had not been brought 
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to trial, some of whom, it was stated, had since died. Farwell said 
that he could not remember having seen Devereaux at the time. Cross- 
examined by John Shober for the defense, the witness contradicted 
his direct examination on several points. Counsel endeavoured to 
draw from the witness an admission that his trade with the Indians 
was to a certain extent illegal—that he traded whiskey. This the 
witness denied. Next day the Helena Herald stated that Farwell had 
on several occasions asserted that the Indians started the fight. 

Intermittently the trial proceeded, while public feeling grew 
more and more intense on behalf of the accused. To Attorney Page, 
Farwell testified as to the two horses lost by Hammond, and Attorney 
Shober, in cross-examination, ascertained from the witness that these 
two horses did not belong to any member of the Benton party. An 
attempt was made to show that words uttered by the witness bearing 
upon an entirely different episode, were applied to the massacre of 
1873. A strong point in the defense was that Farwell, in no particular 
instance, definitely connected any of those on trial with the crime. 
He stated that he did not see any one of the accused men kill an Indian. 
He admitted secing one of the Benton gang carrying an Indian's head 
on a pole, but upon being asked for the white man’s name, said that 
the man had died. Some of the Indians, he alleged, were drunk when 
fired upon. He did not say whether or not the Indians had shot first. 

Another witness, a halfbreed who had worked at Solomon’s 
post, recognized four of the accused—Hardwick, Hale, Harper and 
Evans—as having been on the scene, but like other witnesses, he 
failed to recognize Devereaux as one who had any connection with 
the occurrence. The witness said he had seen Chief Hunkajuka fall, 
but could not say who killed him. He also saw the dead bodies of 
several Indians after the shooting, including that of a child. He could 
not say who started the affair. 

The reputation of Farwell came up for examination, and some of 
the evidence was such that it weakened the trader’s testimony to a 
great extent. Evidence was adduced which was calculated to show 
that the Indians had begun the fight while drunk, and that they were 
armed with shotguns, flintlocks, repeating rifles and revolvers. One 
witness for the defense testified that Farwell on more than one oc- 
casion had told him that the Indians had started the fight, had fired 
the first shot. Another witness was produced who swore that Farwell 
was nothing but a ‘“‘bum’”’ and that it was he who had fired the first 
shot on the Assiniboines. 

Every attempt was made to show that the witnesses for the Cana- 
dian Government were scoundrels of the worst type and that no cre- 
dence should be placed on their testimony. Those in sympathy with 
the defense also endeavoured to show that the men from Benton were 
fully justified in firing upon the Assiniboine Indians. . 

From day to day as the trial proceeded, the Helena Herald printed 
nothing tending to show that the men had wantonly attacked and 
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murdered a peaceful camp of Indians on Canadian soil. At the time 
of the massacre the most bitter feeling had existed between the whites 
and the Indians in northern Montana. Half a century of warfare had 
engendered a hatred on both sides, a hatred which still lingered in the 
hearts of many; it had been generally accepted that all Indians were 
to be subjugated one way or another, a theory that found expression 
in the attitude of defense counsel and witnesses in the Helena court. 

Colonel Sanders conducted a vigorous prosecution, and Assistant 
Commissioner Macleod made a strong appeal for justice. The witnesses 
for Canada told a horrifying story of the killing, but the accused 
denied all the statements of these witnesses and swore they were 
attacked by the Indians and forced to protect themselves. 

Details of the affair were given pro and con. Incidents were related 
to show that neither Hardwick’s men nor the Indians had exercised 
any monopoly on ferociousness, but it appeared obvious that the 
whites could be discredited with a considerable margin of culpability 
insofar as wholesale murder was concerned. 

Whether truthful or not, a mass of detail that was contradictory 
in the extreme was given. Evidence was brought out to show that 
the gangsters had disposed themselves in the shelter of a Creek bank 
in order to command every approach to the Assiniboine camp. Test- 
imony was put forward to the effect that after Chief Hunkajuka, or 
Little Chief, had been killed, one of his wives had been outraged by 
several of the whites, then shot and left for dead; that the head of the 
chief had been hacked off and stuck on a pole in the middle of the 
camp. The white men were said to have fortified themselves for the 
orgy by drinking heavily of their own whiskey, and that they had 
behaved like demons. 

The accused told an entirely different story. They had followed 
the Indians from near Benton to recover their stolen horses. As they 
had approached the camp in the Cypress Hills they had been attacked 
and had merely defended themselves. They had pursued some of the 
Indians afterwards and had shot them down to teach them a lesson. 

In rebuttal, evidence was given that Little Chief's band had not 
been near Benton and had none of the stolen horses—that they were 
entirely innocent. 

Argument followed argument. At times the court scene took on 
the aspects of a riot. Liquor was never far away, and jokes and 
wisecracks were numerous at the expense of both sides. In a frenzied 
utterance one defense lawyer shouted above the noise that before any 
of the men were given up to stand trial in Canada, he and his friends 
would ‘‘wade knee-deep in British blood’’. Onlookers in the crowded 
court gave expression in various forms of their approval or disapproval. 
Whispered conversations were constant. Standing room was at a 
premium, and men of every stripe peculiar to the frontier milled about 
outside or gathered in groups to discuss the event which had already 
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stirred Montana to its depths. Nearby drinking saloons and ‘‘hang 
outs’’ did a thriving business. It had already been decided by popular 
opinion that Hardwick and his associates were innocent. 

At the close of the trial passions broke loose in the miners’ 
capital. Drunkenness was rampant. Crowds thronged the main street 
from side to side. Lurid accusations were hurled broadside at Macleod 
and Irvine, while the cause of Canada came in for no end of blas- 
phemous ridicule. A torchlight procession was held, consisting of a 
highly inflamed conglomeration of toughs and roughs, all more or 
less under the influence of ‘‘Montana Redeye’’. Bonfires cast shadows 
of the celebration in weird perspective. 

The investigation had resulted in such a complexity of evidence 
that Commissioner Cullen found himself confronted by a difficult task. 
Nevertheless, in considering the testimony presented, he was un- 
questionably impartial. He stressed the fact that solemn treaty stip- 
ulations called for the utmost patience and fairness, and that the 
commissioner or court before whom such a case might be heard should 
not be biased or influenced by considerations not properly entering into 
the controversy. He dwelt upon the fact that the case had been the 
subject of newspaper comment, the propriety of which he questioned 
and certainly regretted, but that such comment had not in any way 
influenced the conclusion he had reached. His first consideration was 
centered upon the quantum and sufficiency of the proof to be adduced 
in matters of the kind. 

The language of the treaty under which the proceedings had been 
conducted provided: ‘‘That this shall only be done upon such evidence 
of criminality as, according to the laws of the place where the fugitive 
or person so charged shall be found, would justify his apprehension 
or commitment for trial, 1f the crime or offense had there been com- 
mitted.’ He found that ordinarily it would be sufficient if the proof 
showed an offense had been committed, and that there was reasonable 
cause to believe the person charged had committed the same, to war- 
rant the holding of such person to answer any indictment that might 
be found against him. 

But the courts of the United States had received judicial construc- 
tions of such weight and character as would seem to require some- 
thing more than reasonable and probable cause to believe the defend- 
ants guilty of the crime alleged in order to warrant their being held 
in proceedings for extradition. He examined as minutely as possible 
the offence with which the defendants stood charged, the nature of 
the offence, and thé testimony adduced in support of the complaint 
made by Canada. The latter contained a number of counts, in some 
of which the defendants were charged with ‘‘an assault with intent 
to commit murder upon certain Assiniboine Indians at Fort Farwell 
near the Cypress Mountains, in the North-West Territories, in the 
Dominion of Canada, on or about the first day of May, A.D. 1873’’. 
Both the offences were within the provisions of the extradition treaty, 
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and in both the same degree of malice aforethought, of wilful pre- 
meditation, was necessary to constitute a crime. 

Therefore the question was whether the testimony in this case 
established the felonious intent of these defendants in the assault which 
they made upon the Indians. Commissioner Cullen found from the 
testimony of the prosecution that there had been no design on the part 
of the defendants to injure the Indians up to within a very short time 
before they started from Farwell’s post for the Indian camp. 

The testimony of the principal witness for the prosecution (Far- 
well) was to the effect that the defendants had left their own camp 
and crossed the river to the side where the Indians were camped; 
that this was at the solicitation of George Hammond, who had lost 
a horse which he believed the Assiniboines had stolen; that he, 
Hammond, had urged them to go with him and clean out the Indian 
camp. The witness had testified that desiring to prevent this attack 
on the Indians, he had proposed that he should go to the Indian camp 
and get two horses belonging to the Indians to hold until Hammond's 
horse might be returned or found. The testimony showed that Farwell 
had gone alone to the Indian camp for this purpose; that shortly 
afterwards, having made his purpose known to the Indians, he had 
seen the defendants and others crossing the river to take up a position 
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50 or 60 yards from the Indian camp; that from there the shooting had 
been done. He had not crossed the river in the company of the defend- 
ants or any of their party. 

Testimony by the defense was that the Benton men had crossed 
the river at the instance of Farwell, who had asked them to go with 
him for the purpose of securing the return of Hammond’s horse, or 
some of the Indian horses as security; that he, Farwell, had assured 
the defendants that if they would all go with him there would be no 
trouble. They had complied with his request, crossed the river with 
him, gone to a point from where the firing afterwards took place and 
had stopped there while he had gone into the Indian camp, which 
was a short distance away. 

Further defense testimony was to the effect that after Farwell 
had left the Indian camp in order to go for his interpreter, some of 
the Indians had opened fire on the defendants. The latter had returned 
the fire, and the killing had occurred as recorded in the extradition 
action. This theory of the defense was in some degree corroborated 
by Lebombarde, witness for the prosecution, who testified he had 
seen Farwell go to the camp of the defendants, had seen him start with 
them to cross the river and then accompany them toward the Indian 
camp as far as the bank where the defendants had stopped while 
Farwell had proceeded alone to interview the Indians. 

The case for the defense was further strengthened by the fact that 
the defendants had known prior to this time that their horses, in 
search of which they had come, were not in the Assiniboine camp and 
had not been stolen by these Indians. A further item in support of 
the defense was the fact that some of the Benton men had not been 
engaged in the conflict. Had they been meditating an attack, and 
being as they were largely outnumbered, it seemed obvious that they 
would have mustered every member of the party. 

With these salient features of the testimony before him, Commis- 
sioner Cullen arrived at the conclusion that there had been no premedit- 
ated design to kill the Assiniboines and that the weight of testimony 
Was against any such contention. Proof of intent was essential to 
commitment. 

The preponderance of testimony was to the effect that the Indians 
had commenced the firing, though possibly provoked by the apparent- 
ly hostile attitude of the whites. Some of the Indians were intoxicated, 
and little provocation would be required to cause them to commence 
hostilities. Had the defendants gone to the immediate vicinity of the 
Assiniboine camp with a premeditated design on their part to kill, 
and their hostile attitude had thereby provoked an attack by the 
Indians, any subsequent killing by them would undoubtedly have 
been murder. The fact that the Indians had first opened fire would be 
neither justification nor excuse in the eyes of the law, nor would it 
tend to lessen the gravity of the offence. 
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The commissioner was of the opinion that the most that had been 
contemplated by the defendants was to intimidate the Indians and 
thus compel them to surrender the horse or horses Farwell had sought 
to obtain. 

At the same time, it was sheer wantonness on the part of the 
defendants in going to the camp and assuming a hostile attitude. This 
could be neither justified nor excused. If they had gone for the purpose 
of intimidation only, it amounted to no more than aggravated tres- 
pass, and the killing at most would be but manslaughter. 

The testimony of Farwell for the prosecution inculpated the 
defendant Hardwick, together with others of the party, in a second 
assault upon the Indians a sufficient length of time after the conflict 
at the Indian camp had terminated. Had this testimony been cor- 
roborated by any other witness, it would possibly have warranted 
commitment for assault with intent to commit murder. But Farwell 
had been proved mistaken in his positive assertion that he did not leave 
his trading-post and cross the river in company with the Benton party. 
He could as well be mistaken as to the identity of Thomas Hardwick. 
He could not remember who accompanied Hardwick upon this expedi- 
tion, with the exception of McFarlane. He could not say who was 
present or who heard the conversation which he alleged took place 
between himself and Hardwick at the time. He attributed his lack of 
attention to details to the confusion which had prevailed; and under 
all the circumstances, it was reasonable and just to give the defendant, 
Hardwick, the benefit of the doubt. 

The testimony on both sides was of the most conflicting and un- 
satisfactory character. Witnesses for both the prosecution and the 
defense had contradicted each other in many important particulars. 
Not infrequently they had contradicted themselves. Full and satis- 
factory proof was required to warrant a conviction; the testimony in 
this case was not sufficient to warrant the further detention of the 
defendants. It would be difficult to believe that an impartial jury, 
whether in the United States or the Dominion of Canada, would find 
the defendants guilty of either of the offences charged against them in 
the complaint. 

Commissioner Cullen was therefore constrained to discharge the 
defendants from further custody. 


Assistant Commissioner Macleod Arrested 


On July 17 Assistant Commissioner Macleod was arrested on a 
charge of false imprisonment and placed in custody. The charge was 
laid by Jeff Devereaux, one of the accused. 

_A motion to discharge from arrest was immediately filed before 
Chief Justice D. S. Wade of Helena, who ruled as follows: “A proper 
case having been made under our statute, in the complaint and accom- 
panying affidavit, therefore an order of arrest was issued and the defend- 
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ant taken into custody by the sheriff of the county in default of bail. 
Thereupon the defendant filed his motion for discharge before arrest; 
and upon the hearing of this motion, it was shown by competent 
proof that the Canadian Government, having been advised of the 
murder of certain Assiniboine Indians in the British territories, and 
having reason to believe that certain American citizens (and among 
them this plaintiff) were guilty of such murder, and that such murder- 
ers were in the Territory of Montana, the Canadian authorities com- 
municated with the authorities at Washington concerning the arrest 
of such alleged murderers, under and by virtue of the extradition 
treaty between the governments. 

‘The authorities at Washington readily consented to their arrest, 
if found within the jurisdiction of the United States, and instructed 
the officers of the Government of Montana to render all assistance 
possible to the Canadian authorities in causing the arrest and extradi- 
tion of the persons so charged with murder. 

“Thereupon the Canadian Government appointed James F. 
Macleod, this defendant, a commissioner, to proceed to Montana and 
to cause the arrest and extradition of Elijah J. Devereaux, this plain- 
tiff, and others. It therefore appears by the proof that Macleod, in 
causing the arrest of Devereaux, was acting strictly under the orders 
of his own government and with the approval of the Government of 
the United States. Not only did our own government approve of the 
arrest of Devereaux, but it ordered all the United States officials in 
Montana to assist in causing such arrest. 

“Macleod had no discretion in the matter. He was ordered to 
arrest Devereaux. Our government approved of this order and gave 
all assistance possible to cause the arrest to be made. Under these 
circumstances no action whatever can be maintained against Macleod, 
and upon the showing here made, if in court, I should consider the 
action dismissed. Good faith requires that no impediment be thrown 
in the way of the operation of the extradition treaty. Its requirements 
should be observed by our citizens in good faith, and instead of hinder- 
ing they should aid in its execution and enforcement. This is the 
spirit in which our government has acted in this matter. And if 
upon a fair and impartial hearing it reasonably appears that any of 
our citizens have been guilty of crime in British America, they should 
be punished therefor, and the agents of the British Government 
charged with the duty of investigating such alleged crime, with the 
approbation and approval of our own government, cannot be molested 
while performing such duty. The motion is granted and the defendant 


discharged from arrest.”’ 


Activities On The Plains 


The North-West Mounted Police were now deep in their work’ 
and within an amazingly brief period had established a firm supremacy 
over a hitherto lawless area of wide extent. 
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Assistant Commissioner Macleod and Superintendent Irvine left 
Helena early in August and proceeded, via Fort Shaw on the Missour1, 
to Fort Macleod. Here they found that three additional members of 
the Hardwick gang, to which the massacre of Assiniboines in the 
Cypress Hills in 1873 was attributed, had been arrested on Canadian 
soil. Evidently the three had sought security north of the boundary, 
thinking they would be unknown. One of these, it was Said, iad 
remained at Solomon’s trading-post while the massacre of the Assini- 
boines was taking place. 

Winnipeg, 800 miles to the east, was the nearest point at which 
they could be tried, and Macleod lost no time in making the necessary 
arrangements. 

Superintendent Irvine was assigned the task of conveying the 
accused across the plains. However there was no conclusive evidence 
against these men; they had been rounded up more for questioning 
than as actual accessories in the Cypress Hills affair, and two only— 
James Hughes and Philander Vogle—were committed for trial. 

At the close of the trial in Helena, Alexis Lebombarde had been 
brought to Fort Macleod. It was intimated he might.serve a useful 
purpose there, and he was now enrolled for the long journey to Win- 
nipeg. Abel Farwell had also come north, doubtless glad enough to 
get beyond reach of those he had accused. Pierre Léveillé, faithful 
scout and interpreter, who had continued to serve the Force since the 
long march of 1874, and who was now keen to visit his people and 
renew old friendships on the Red River, acted as guide. 

With ample escort to accompany him as far as Fort Walsh, and 
with sufficient spare horses and provisions, Irvine rode eastward with 
his charges, accompanied by Farwell and Lebombarde—both needed 
as witnesses. There was something of significance in his task: while 
white men, largely supported by public opinion, were shooting down 
Indians along the Missouri and its tributaries, this quiet, unassuming 
mounted officer struck out across hundreds of miles of cheerless plain 
to bring to account two Benton freebooters who, it was alleged, had 
murdered helpless Indians on British soil. 


Fort Walsh Busy 


Fort Walsh was as busy as the parent post of Fort Macleod when 
Irvine reached it. Incidentally, another of the Hardwick gang, 
George M. Bell, had been taken into custody shortly before, and had 
been committed to stand trial in Winnipeg. After a brief rest and a 
close survey of the ‘“‘massacre ground’’, Irvine continued with his 
three prisoners and a reduced escort. 

Superintendent Walsh and the officers and men of ‘‘B’’ Troop had 
begun to carry out their difficult task. In this they were favoured by 
the fact that the running down of the Missouri gunmen, followed 
by the trial at Helena, had acted as a warning to the whiskey traders 
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and others who moved freely back and forth along the recent avenues 
of death. 

The Cypress Hills region had been found to be an out-and-out 
breeding ground of lawlessness. During the winter of 1874-75, there 
had been numerous stories telling of the presence there of whiskey 
traders and the resultant demoralization of the Indians, while Indian 
horse thieves from the south had developed a habit of making raids 
into Canada, usually to return unmolested with their spoils. Inevit- 
able clashes between the Blackfoot, Assiniboines and Crees and these 
white aliens had resulted in a large loss of life. Quick action was 
always essential in bringing the lawless to account—Fort Walsh was 
only a day’s journey on horseback from the boundary line, and for 
that reason success in arresting suspects was made the more difficult. 
In fact, no sooner had Fort Walsh been established than the natives, 
both north and south, learned quickly that a boundary line existed, 
something they were not slow to turn to their own benefit. Blackfoot 
or Cree raiders, preying upon the Crow or Sioux Indians in Montana, 
knew they were safe for the time being once they reached the line on 
the way homeward; they knew that U.S. troops could not cross in 
pursuit. They also knew that if they committed depredations in either 
the Macleod or Walsh areas, they could cross the line, go into hiding 
in the Bear Paw Mountains in Montana, or some other safe seclusion, 
and stay hidden in perfect security. The 49th parallel of latitude thus 
became the ‘‘Medicine Line’’. It was found to be ‘‘good medicine’”’ 
by any Indian, American or Canadian who might be facing trouble. 


Fort Macleod—The Pivot Point 


While Irvine plodded eastward cn his way to Winnipeg and 
Superintendent Walsh kept strict vigilance along the boundary and 
throughout the Cypress Hills, Commissioner French at the Swan 
River post was directing his scattered command as best he could. 
But Assistant Commissioner Macleod occupied the pivot point of the 
changing West. The makeshift stronghold on the Old Man's River 
was now improved and strengthened, and the initial undertaking in 
the land of the Blackfoot could be said to have succeeded. The 
Mounted Police had supplanted the trading freebooters. Blackfoot, 
Bloods, Peigans, Sarcees—the entire Blackfoot Confederacy—had 
learned the meaning of the scarlet coat. To uphold the right, Mazntzens 
le Droit (the adoptéd motto of the Force), had become symbolical of 
security and peace. 

Communication with the outer world was provided by the south- 
going trails to Benton, Fort Shaw and smaller points on the Missourt. 
Mail came irregularly from Benton, reaching there by river steamer 
from Bismarck in Dakota in the summer and from far southward, via 
Helena, by stagecoach in the winter. 
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Plans For A New Post: General Selby-Smyth On Tour 


It had become obvious soon after the building of Fort Macleod 
that the long north-south line of communication between the United 
States boundary and the North Saskatchewan would require an inter- 
mediary police post. Accordingly, by order-in-council, at Ottawa, 
April 10 (1875), provision was made, and a site in the neighbourhood 
of the Bow River was favoured. By mid-August, the preliminary 
plans were completed. 

Fifty men of ‘‘F’’ Troop, well mounted and equipped with wagons, 
camp paraphernalia and supplies, were in readiness and awaited only 
final orders. But Assistant Commissioner Macleod, anxious for over- 
due mail from Ottawa, felt he could not leave, and ordered Inspr. 
E. Brisebois and the designated troop to precede him to the north 
under the guidance of Jerry Potts. Meantime he waited for news of 
another undertaking. It had been reported that the commander of 
Canada’s militia, Major-Gen. Edward Selby-Smyth, was to tour the 
West, and that he would require an escort. This would draw a large 
number of men from Fort Macleod, especially as there were rumours 
of trouble from the Saskatchewan halfbreeds. 

In due course the mail arrived, and a letter from Ottawa gave 
orders to the assistant commissioner to meet the general at a specified 
crossing of the Red Deer River, south of Edmonton. 

Macleod soon overtook Brisebois at the Bow River. The crossing 
was difficult, as the river was running high and wide, but by lashing 
together several wagon boxes covered with greased tarpaulins, a crude 
ferry was made. Stripping off their clothes, the men, amid much 
splashing and good-natured merriment, set about moving the equip- 
ment over, and eventually camp was established on the north bank. 

Half of the route from the Bow to the Red Deer was through 
open, rolling country. Buffalo signs were everywhere, and scattered 
herds were constantly in view. Farther on, bluffs and woodlands 
appeared, environing little lakes and sloughs that were alive with 
ducks. Mosquitoes rose in torturing clouds, and at every halt smudge 
fires were made round which the horses crowded. Among the trees 
travelling became more difficult, and at times the trail was lost com- 
pletely, but Potts plodded on unerringly. 

Six days from the Bow River, the troop arrived at Tail Creek on 
the south side of the Red Deer near Buffalo Lake. A halfbreed with 
his daughter and son-in-law—a white trader from the Saskatchewan 
—occupied a humble abode on the north side. The kindly Métis 
offered his boat for service and provided a welcome quantity of fish, 
prairie chickens and ducks. 

Days of preparation followed, and rigid drill was held, a duty 
that had of necessity often been neglected. Macleod saw to it that 
his riders would lack nothing in appearances. Horses were groomed, 
accoutrements burnished, wagons and camp equipment put in trim 
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condition; but contrary to every expectation, Tail Creek camp in all 
its brilliance was not to witness the searching scrutiny of the official eye. 

Word came by courier from Fort Saskatchewan that the general 
would make his way southward via the upper crossing of the Red 
Deer, presumably to avoid the dangers of the open plains. Asa result, 
50 miles of rough, thickly-wooded country, lacking even the semblance 
2 ue through swamps and creeks, confronted the sparkling cav- 
alcade. 

By the unfailing precision of Potts and dint of vigorous riding 
and driving, the upper crossing at what was known as the Wolf Trail 
was reached with scant time to spare. The mud-strewn miles and 
tangling woods had left their imprints on the travellers from saddle 
girth to shoulder strap, but the official party from the north had 
fared no better. Many of the horses accompanying the general’s party 
were travel worn, serious hoof trouble had set in, and the petulant 
general arrived only too willing to be the recipient of competent and 
cheerful hospitality. Soon all was put right, and after an impromptu 
parade, chiefly remarkable for its rugged fitness, the hurrying com- 
mander of militia departed directly for the south with Macleod and 
Potts and a small escort. 

Near the Bow River they met a band of some 200 Blackfoot under 
Crowfoot and other chiefs. Crowfoot expressed a wish that the White 
Mother's soldier should camp with the Indians, but the general pre- 
ferred to push on. The Indians thereupon joined the travellers, and 
round a large council fire that night made many speeches, all em- 
bodying thanks for the help the police had rendered the persecuted 
redmen. 

The chief reason for the general’s tour gradually became apparent. 
In view of bitter criticism of western affairs by opposition members 
in the House of Commons, supported by an opposition press, the 
government had directed General Selby-Smyth to make an inspection 
tour across the plains, visit the Mounted Police posts, report upon 
their conduct, enquire into conditions generally and seek co-operation 
from the United States military stationed on the Missouri River. The 
entire western situation was to be aired for both confidential and 
public perusal. 

The general had reached Winnipeg in the middle of July, travel- 
ling by steamer from Sarnia to Duluth, thence by the Northern Pacific 
Railway to Moorhead, Minnesota, and down the Red River by ‘'stern- 
wheeler’. At the small Shoal Lake Mounted Police Detachment an 
escort had been provided, and when the party arrived at Swan River 
headquarters, a dispatch from Lieutenant-Governor Morris of Manitoba 
had already conveyed word that some form of independent government 
had been set up by the Métis of the Saskatchewan with Gabriel 
Dumont at its head. It was intimated that an unusually strong escort 
would be necessary. Commissioner French and a troop of 50 men had 
therefore proceeded westward with the general. 
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At St. Laurent near Batoche’s Ferry on the South Saskatchewan, 
Dumont had been interviewed; the alleged local government had 
proven to be no more than an organization such as was common in 
the Métis settlements and hunting brigades. After warning Dumont 
not to attempt a wider scope of control, the general had pushed on to 
Fort Carlton, from which point Commissioner French and most of 
the Swan River escort had returned to headquarters. From there on 
Supt. W. D. Jarvis had commanded an escort furnished partly from 
his division. 

After visiting Fort Macleod, the militia commander paid a friendly 
visit to Col. John Gibbon at the military post of Fort Shaw in Mon- 
tana, and upon’ return started with pack horses across the Rocky 
Mountains by the South Kootenay Pass to Wild Horse (afterwards 
Fort Steele, 1887-88), thence to Washington Territory and northward 
to the settlement of New Westminster in British Columbia. He re- 
turned through the United States to Eastern Canada. An escort of 
Mounted Police accompanied his party westward as far as Joseph's 
Prairie, 12 miles south of Wild Horse Creek. In his subsequent report 
the general stated: ‘*Too much value cannot be attached to the North- 
West Mounted Police; too much attention cannot be paid to their 
efficiency.” 

After the general’s crippled horses had been treated and started 
back from the Red Deer River to Edmonton, the troop under Brisebois 
pulled out on the way to the Bow River. Instructions had been left 
by Macleod for Brisebois to proceed by the Wolf Trail to a reputedly 
excellent location for a fort near the junction of the Bow and Elbow 
Rivers. Guided by several Métis pathfinders, and going in easy stages, 
hunting as they went, the travellers reached Ghost River and the 
McDougall Mission, and eventually turned eastward down the Bow. 
At the site of a future city of the plains, a lovely scene, striking in its 
wide sweep and perspective, lay before them—silvery waters, broad 
bottoms flecked with cottonwood, rolling uplands bathed in distant 
blue, snow-crested mountains in the west. At the Elbow’s mouth lay 
a wooded island tenanted by many beaver, and beyond to the east the 
bare loneliness of the plains. Over vale and hillside countless bison 
wandered in undisturbed possession. 

The amphibian wagon boxes were again pressed into service, and 
at a short distance above the Elbow, the Bow River was recrossed. 
After a thorough survey, elevated ground between the meeting of the 
rivers was selected, and a rider was at once dispatched to Fort Macleod 
with the necessary information to enable I. G. Baker and Company— 
ie had been engaged to build the post—to proceed to the work at 
hand. 

Meanwhile camp was established. In close proximity, raw mat- 
erials and necessities abounded for the taking. Some few miles up the 
Elbow, pine, spruce and cottonwood grew in profusion; clay and stone 
protruded from the banks; hay meadows bordered the clear waters 
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fresh from the mountain snows; buffalo, deer, game birds and luscious 
fish assured a bountiful supply of food. Choice buffalo meat and 
venison, and scores of prairie chicken and rabbits were placed on stages 
or hung beneath the cooling shelter of the trees. All the rough com- 
forts of the frontier seemed to have gathered here, and in favoured 
places hard by the Elbow and close to wood and water, brush covered 
dugouts and rough hearths were soon constructed. 

From time immemorial the ‘‘forks’’ of the Bow and Elbow Rivers 
had been a common centre of the Blackfoot nation. From the flats 
between the rivers to the age-old crossing of the ‘‘Ridge-Under-The- 
Water’, the Blackfoot Crossing, 60 miles down the Bow, perennial 
camps lay strewn along the tree-fringed valley; and of recent years the 
area had gained a reputation for profitable though hazardous ad- 
venture. Practically the only signs of white occupancy existing were 
those of the Missouri traders, and there was evidence that crime and 
bloodshed had but recently visited the locality. It was known that 
the whiskey traffic had poured out its pitiless corruption farther east, 
and among the camps on the Elbow, Sheep Creek and Highwood 
River, near which the Blackfoot clustered periodically, the illicit 
traders had made annual visits. 

Proof of outrage stared hideously from unhidden spots. Near the 
police camp on the Elbow River, a buffalo-skin “‘death lodge’’ bore 
dumb witness to a fight with whiskey desperadoes the previous sum- 
mer. Remains of several Indians, mutilated and dismembered by 
wolves, lay scattered in and about their gruesome resting place. Up 
the Elbow, the charred timbers of a small trading shack spoke of 
retaliation by outraged Blackfoot who had driven off the traders’ 
horses, attacked the inmates and seized the stores. One white man 
had been killed and others wounded; and again the wolves had feasted. 
Gruesome mementos were a common wayside spectacle. Human skulls, 
scattered about the whiskey locations counted for little more than 
those of buffalo. 

True to custom, proponents of church and commerce had not 
been slow to make their appearance on this forefront of adventure. 
Daredevil men had risked life and limb to glean the native riches of 
the West, or to quest for native souls—or both. Pere Doucet, an apos- 
tolic enthusiast from France, had been eking out a soul-wracking exist- 
ence for several months in a hut 30 miles up the Elbow in a laudable 
and subsequently successful attempt to assimilate the Blackfoot tongue 
for future ministrations. The Rev. George McDougall had become 
well established on the confines of the Rockies, specializing 1n marten 
skins and human souls with masterly success. | 

Meanwhile D. W. Davis of the I. G. Baker interests arrived to 
superintend the building of the post; the courageous Doucet paid 
a visit, craving nourishment, and was soon made comfortable, and 
the versatile McDougall came to proffer his services on alternate 
Sabbaths and by way of diversion to soothe the pangs of his loneliness. 


Fort Calgary, 1875 


Fort Calgary, 1875. Sub-Inspector Cecil Denny seated on chair 
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A few Indians had remained in the valley of the Bow; some, feel- 
ing the urge to seek friendly intercourse with Macleod’s followers, 
came in and pitched their lodges on the nearby meadows. But there 
was little time for powwowing, as work was pressing. Near the 
island at the Elbow’s mouth a strong boom of logs was stretched to 
catch the timbers that later would be cut and floated down. A ford 
was located and put in order; firewood was gathered for both present 
and future use, and hunting and fishing became pleasurable duties 
for those of recognized ability in ‘‘rustling’’ food. 

Came the day to lay another milestone on the plains! Down the 
rolling hills, huge ‘‘prairie schooners’’ moved slowly to the ford, 
lurching and wallowing as they came. Shouts, cracking of bull- 
whips, straining oxen, cheering, hilarity and profanity resounded 
through the valley. I. G. Baker and Company, contractors and sup- 
ply merchants extraordinary, had arrived to build ‘‘Bow Fort’’, the 
future Calgary. 


A New Dispensation 


During the summer and early autumn of 1875, Fort Macleod, 
Fort Walsh, Bow River Post (Fort Calgary) and Fort Saskatchewan 
formed collectively the nucleus of new activity on the plains, and far 
and wide the N.W.M.P. became the chief advocate and dispenser of 
the amenities and constraints of frontier life. 


Recruits 


Recruits for the Force, enlisted for the most part in Eastern Can- 
ada, were attested medically and otherwise before departure for the 
West. The long journey, usually with an officer in charge, sent cast- 
ward for the purpose, was a roundabout one, usually by steamer from 
Collingwood to Duluth then by rail to Bismarck, Dakota, on the 
Northern Pacific Railway, thence by river steamer up the Missouri to 
Benton, Montana. The river trip, including the many windings, was 
little if any short of 1,400 miles. From Benton the journey was made 
overland with horses or ox teams to either Fort Macleod or Fort 


Walsh. 


Changes In Uniform 


In a confidential report Major-General Selby-Smyth made ref- 
erence to the police uniform: “‘I like the dress of the Mounted Police, 
scarlet frock, cord breeches, long brown boots and a brown cotton 
fatigue suit (better cotton than linen)—the latter when wet causes 
chills and fevers: white helmet; the forage cap can be improved, and 
also I prefer the tunic shape to the frock because it is more ‘‘dressy 
and the men take some pride in looking smart. At present thete is a 
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want of uniformity in the dress. I am told the uniform lately sent 1s 
excellent, but I hardly concur in the system of allowing officers to wear 
the same as the men with the addition of gold lace; it may do for service 
but I think a neat full dress should be adopted, not costly but such as 
they could feel becoming their position in society. I believe the officers 
desire this improvement. I think the simpler the adornment of lace 
the better. It is suggested that the officers should wear swords, which 
have a great effect upon the Indian mind, and a shoulder belt with a 
pouch for field glasses. Indeed I think constables should have field 
glasses, as they are absolutely necessary on the prairie; a great number 
of Indians and others now wear them, and the police are therefore at a 
disadvantage without this aid.”’ 

The tunic pattern of jacket was adopted for the non-commissioned 
officers and men shortly after the receipt of this report, whil an 
elaborate uniform was sanctioned for the officers, patterned from the 
13th Hussars. This included a tunic of Hussar pattern, of scarlet 
cloth with rich trimmings of gold lace and braid. The helmet carried 
long drooping plumes of horsehair. A sabretache edged with gold 
braid was provided, bearing the badge of the Force—a buffalo head 
surrounded by maple leaves, with a garter beneath inscribed with 
the motto Mazntiens le Droit. Belts with gold braid were now 
worn. Doubtless the officers’ uniforms were designed to create an 
impression of importance and authority. A blue undress patrol jacket 
with braided breast and hanging tabs was adopted. Some years later 
officers were to wear plainer and less expensive tunics of dragoon 
pattern in full dress. The helmet and ‘‘pill box’’ had been regarded 
with disfavour for some time; they were repeatedly criticized before 
they were finally discarded about the year 1900. 


Stipendiary Magistrates 


_ Detachments of the Force were now stationed at five principal 
points, yet further steps were on the way towards the establishment 
of law and order in the newly-acquired territory of the plains. The 
Minister of the Interior, Hon. David Laird, had reported in January: 
‘A few ordinary magistrates have been appointed in the Territories, 
but they have not been able to effect much in the way of punishing 
offenders. The North-West Council have consequently strongly urged 
upon the government the necessity of appointing stipendiary mag- 
istrates at certain important points in the Territories, and it is prob- 
able the time has now come, since the Mounted Police Force is fairly 
well established in the country, when this suggestion may be acted 
upon. To have appointed stipendiary magistrates in the Territories 
when there was no force there competent to carry out their decision, 
could hardly have had any other result than to make the administra- 
tion of justice contemptible in the eyes of the Indians and of others 
hunting and trading in the North-West.”’ 
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The Beginning Of Cattle Ranching 


Though ranching had not yet become established on the plains, 
there were signs that much of the vast buffalo range would soon be 
given over to this industry. Settlers had straggled in, chiefly from the 
south, bringing with them small herds to locate for the most part 
around Fort Macleod. Those who had dairy cattle sold milk and 
butter to the police and settlers. I. G. Baker and Company of Benton 
had received a contract to supply the post on the Bow River (Fort 
Calgary) with beef, but were obliged to sublet to the cattle herder, 
Shaw, the man who had driven a herd of cattle through the Kootenay 
Pass in the autumn of 1874, the only owner of available beef. He had 
pastured the herd up the Bow River, near the mission and trading- 
post of the McDougalls. 

There was now a growing demand for beef at Fort Macleod, and 
realizing the splendid grazing and water facilities at hand, incipient 
ranchers continued to bring in cattle from the south. The venture 
proved a poor investment at first, as Indians stole cattle when and 
where they might, becoming so adept that they were seldom caught 


red-handed. 


Church Missions 


The first of the permanent missionaries in the North-West was a 
Wesleyan, the Rev. Robert Rundle, who reached Fort Edmonton in 
1840. Ill health caused him to relinquish his work in 1848, most of 
which had been among the Mountain Assiniboines, or Stonies. 

The Rev. Albert Lacombe, a Roman Catholic, arrived at Fort 
Edmonton from Quebec in the spring of 1849, following in the foot- 
steps of Rundle. He had been preceded on the Saskatchewan some 
years earlier by several itinerant Catholic missionaries, Fathers 
Blancet, Démers and Thibault. Pére Lacombe established his head- 
quarters at Lac Ste. Anne and later at St. Albert in the upper Saskat- 
chewan country, and extended his ministrations far and wide, roam- 
ing with the bands of Indians, until from the North Saskatchewan to 
the Old Man’s River, his name became beloved and respected by 
Indians, halfbreeds and whites alike. 

The Rev. George McDougall had worked among the lumber 
camps and isolated Indian settlements in northern Ontario prior to 
coming west. After a hasty survey of the prairies in 18602, he estab- 
lished a mission about 75 miles east of Fort Edmonton, which he 
named Victoria, where the Hudson’s Bay Company also built a small 
trading-post. He made numerous journeys across the prairies, carrying 
the gospel to various Indian tribes and halfbreeds. His eldest son, 
John, who accompanied him on most of these trips, soon followed 
in his father’s footsteps and was admitted to Holy Orders. HEvent- 
ually father and son moved into the foothills to establish a mission 
near the junction of the Ghost and Bow Rivers, naming it Morley- 
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ville, after a prominent divine of the Methodist church in Canada: 
the Rev. Morley Punshon. Here they ministered to the Stonies and 
did some trading. From 1871, George McDougall’s sons, John and 
David, maintained a small herd of cattle, the first in the country 
other than the oxen of the Benton traders. 

Besides the McDougalls, other missionaries came to the area that 
was one day to be contained in the Province of Alberta and the west- 
ern half of the Province of Saskatchewan—a rich field for their labours. 
The Crees were mainly to the north along the Saskatchewan; the 
Blackfoot in the great plain flanking the Bow River; the Bloods and 
Peigans in the southern plain along the Old Man’s and St. Mary's 
Rivers. The smaller tribes, the Sarcees and Stonies, favoured the Bow 
and Red Deer country, most of the latter being well up towards the 
mountains. All these tribes were the rawest of raw material from a 
missionary’s point of view. 

In the summer of 1873 Father Alexis, Father Lacombe’s com- 
panion, erected a small building on the bank of the Elbow River 
about 25 miles west of where it joined the Bow. This was the first 
Roman Catholic church in what was to be the diocese of Calgary. 
From here Fathers Scollen and Fourmond worked that summer, even 
going as far south as Fort Whoop-Up, Father Lacombe having gone 
East seeking assistance for his missions. 

When Inspector Brisebois arrived at the Bow River to select a 
site for Fort Calgary, he found Fathers Doucet and Alexis occupying 
a rough shelter up the Elbow. They immediately tore it down and 
re-erected it near the police post, several men of the Force assisting 
them. 

The church of England and other Protestant bodies had thus far 
mainly devoted their attentions to the forested regions of the north. 


East Meets West 


As summer waned, life had begun to assume features and customs 
hitherto unknown on the Canadian plains. A remarkable transforma- 
tion was already in the making; the little force of approximately 300 
Mounted Police, stationed at strategic points, had become a conspicu- 
ous influence for good, destined to be permanent in Canadian affairs. 
In its first 12 months, the Force had more than fulfilled the promise 
and foresight of the statesmen who had brought it into being. In- 
troducing the law to the unrestrained frontier had placed upon the 
slim commands at Fort Macleod, Fort Walsh, Swan River, Fort 
Saskatchewan and Calgary an obligation that called for unremitting 
vigilance and energy. Every post and subsidiary detachment had its 
hands full, and there was little opportunity for drill and other routine 
inseparable from barracks life. Major-General Selby-Smyth in a re- 
port to the Secretary of State said: ‘For a newly-raised force, hastily 
enrolled and equipped, its organization is based upon sound principles 
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_... It will be readily understood that in the detached state of the 
Force, so much time having been occupied in providing shelter for 
men and horses, it has hitherto been next to impossible to bestow 
proper attention on discipline, interior economy, equitation, the care 
of horses, saddlery, equipment and the duties of constables.”’ 


Life At Swan River 


The headquarters post at Swan River was in constant communica- 
tion with Ottawa by regular mails carried to and from Winnipeg. 
The telegraph line, with a repeating station at nearby Livingstone, 
was approaching completion. Some farming had been started here 
by the Force, which provided a valuable addition to the requirements 
of men and horses, but the ground, covered as it was with many 
boulders and often assailed by the grasshopper menace, was not a 
good crop producer. It was obvious from the outset that whoever had 
chosen the site had made an unfortunate error. It had even been 
found difficult to mark out enough space for a suitable parade ground. 
But Swan River enjoyed privileges that for some years were to be 
denied the other establishments of the Force. Not only was the 
telegraph operator soon to be in a position to provide the latest news 
from the outside world each day, but newspapers came in by the 
weekly mail, and not only supplies but occasional luxuries were 
freighted in regularly from Winnipeg by ox teams and Red River carts. 

The routine at Swan River was not without its amusing incidents. 
There was the case of Adjutant Wainwright Griffiths who had been 
transferred from the office of adjutant to that of paymaster. The key 
of a small safe, sent up from Winnipeg for his convenience, had been 
lost, necessitating the breaking open of the door, and a large valise 
had been substituted. On one occasion he arrived at headquarters from 
Winnipeg with $13,000 and shortly afterwards, upon being asked by 
Commissioner French how the money was being protected, Griffiths 
teplied: ‘‘It is quite safe, sir, in a valise which I always put under my 
head at night.”’ 

The Commissioner gave tacit approval, but added: ‘That's a lot 
of money to have lying around in a land only learning the meaning 
of the law.”’ 


Fort Calgary Completed 


By November the new post on the Bow River, first called Fort 
Brisebois, later named Fort Calgary (after Macleod’s birthplace in 
Scotland), was ready for occupation. Inspector Brisebois and the men 
of ‘‘F’’ Troop had lived in tents and dugouts during building opera- 
tions, and had become well acquainted with the environment. In 
many ways the site was an admirable one. It occupied a level, treeless 
area between the Bow and Elbow Rivers immediately above their 
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confluence. There was a plentiful supply of green and dry pine, spruce 
and cottonwood along the streams. Buffalo, deer, elk and antelope 
were numerous, and fish abounded in the waters. In the very heart 
of the region favoured by Chief Crowfoot and his Blackfoot follow- 
ing, and previously a common rendezvous of the Benton whiskey 
traders, the location had been well chosen. Not the least interesting 
feature in the surroundings was a large colony of beaver on an island 
feat the fort. 

I. G. Baker and Company’s men, under the supervision of D. W. 
Davis, had followed the usual plan in carrying out the building con- 
tract. Trenches had been dug marking out a large square. In these, 
logs had been placed upright to form the outer walls of the buildings 
and the intervening stockades. Two large barracks were constructed, 
as well as a quartermaster’s store, guardroom, two large stables and 
some smaller buildings. Roofs consisted of poles covered with clay, 
and all spaces between logs were mudded. In several of the rooms, 
stone fireplaces and chimneys provided warmth. All windows and 
doors faced the square. Lumber for floors and other uses had been 
whipsawed by halfbreeds, brought south from Edmonton for the 
purpose. 

Fort Calgary quickly became the centre of considerable activity 
and enterprise. The Hudson’s Bay Company were planning a store 
under the management of John Bunn, on the east side of the Elbow 
River near its mouth, while a smaller establishment was to be put up 
at Ghost River near the McDougall mission of Morleyville, some 
miles up the Bow River. The Baker interests had a small log trading 
store to the south of the fort. The Rev. George McDougall officiated 
in a little log church he had erected nearby, and here he held service 
on alternate Sundays; but the good man’s ministrations, both among 
the Stony Indians and the newcomers, were sadly terminated when he 
froze to death in a blizzard on nearby Nose Creek, on January 24, 
1876, while returning from a buffalo hunt. 

The Blackfoot and Sarcee Indians made the Bow River country 
around Fort Calgary their main abode. The favourite Blackfoot 
camping-ground was on the Indian trail from the North Saskatchewan, 
at the Blackfoot Crossing, or ‘‘Ridge-Under-The-Water’’, some 60 
miles to the east. Buffalo were still plentiful, and I. G. Baker and 
Company procured 12,000 prime robes in trade at Calgary alone during 
their first season’s trade. A village of halfbreeds who depended on 
the buffalo for their living had appeared on the east side of the Elbow. 


Tail Creek Sub-Post 


Fort Saskatchewan was now well established. It maintained 
supervision not only over a large part of the Cree country of the North 
Saskatchewan but southward towards Fort Calgary in the Blackfoot 
realm. At the Red Deer River, midway to the latter, where large 
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numbers of Indians and halfbreeds had gathered to take toll of the 
surrounding buffalo herds, a sub-post was set up below a steep hill at 
the junction of Tail Creek and the Red Deer, to protect the hunters 
from whiskey traffickers. Known as Tail Creek Detachment, it con- 
sisted of three small log buildings with pole and sod roofs, surrounded 
by a stockade of stakes. A non-commissioned officer and several men 
from ‘A’ Division, Fort Saskatchewan, were quartered there. 


Fort Carlton Detachment 


In late summer a detachment consisting of Inspr. L. N. F. Crozier 
and 12 men was stationed at the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post of 
Fort Carlton on the North Saskatchewan. It was proposed to make 
a treaty with the Indians of the district the following year, and 
an appropriation of $5,000 had been authorized for the purpose of 
distributing good-will presents among them, provided they bound 
themselves not to obstruct surveys or telegraph construction. Crozier 
was to supervise the distribution. Most of the Indians were occupied 
at their fall buffalo hunting on the plains, and it was Crozier’s intention 
to go out to them rather than await their return; but word from Com- 
missioner French countermanded such a procedure. Nevertheless 
Crozier set out, seemingly influenced by a queer twist of mind to which 
he had been subject at long intervals. He was a very efficient officer, 
and determination characterized all his undertakings. 

Word subsequently came from the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
Fort Pitt that Crozier was far out on the plains south of there, that 
he was acting strangely and that a man had been sent out to bring 
him in. 

Not long afterwards, he turned up at Tail Creek, where Assistant 
Commissioner Macleod and Supt. A. G. Irvine, both of whom had 
been in Edmonton, found him in a deranged state of mind. He was 
conducted to Fort Macleod where he fully recovered in a short time. 

In a letter to his father in Belleville, Ontario, Crozier had stated: 
“I have hardly been out of my saddle since May.”’ 

Writing to the Minister of the Interior, Commissioner French 
stated: ‘‘This officer was, I understand, occasionally subject to fits of 
depression, and his absence for a considerable time on the prairie, in 
winter time, with possibly no one to talk to but a dog driver, may 
have greatly aggravated this tendency. I am quite unaware why 
Inspector Crozier should have gone out on the plains at all, as it was 
definitely settled that he was not to go. However, he may be in receipt 
of instructions of which I know nothing. I think 1t would be well if 
he had a few months’ leave to visit his friends, and in the event of his 
case proving hopeless or otherwise, he would at least be debarred 
from causing any further uneasiness or loss to the government. | 
have great hopes, however, that he is only suffering from melancholia, 
and that change of circumstance and scene may rapidly bring him 
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round. As he is a very active and energetic officer, I trust that every 
indulgence consistent with the public interests may be accorded him.”’ 


Financial Anxiety At Fort Walsh 


At Fort Walsh the same irregularity of pay as had stirred Fort 
Macleod earlier in the year was a subject of deep concern, and to 
settle the matter, Assistant Commissioner Macleod dispatched Jerry 
Potts from Fort Macleod with written instructions to Superintendent 
Walsh to meet him in Helena, Montana. There he would receive the 
necessary money for ‘‘B’’ Troop. Walsh was to take back about 20 
horses, remounts which I. G. Baker and Company were rounding up 
at Benton. 

Walsh started out without delay, accompanied by three sub- 
constables and Louis Léveillé as guide and interpreter. The latter 
drove a light wagon and four horses for the superintendent’s use. It 
was a pleasant journey across the plains, within sight of the Sweet 
Grass Hills to the west and the Bear Paw Mountains, topped by the 
conspicuous War Butte, to the south-east. Near the boundary, Walsh 
and his men by fast travelling eluded a war party of South Assini- 
boines who were on foot; no campfire was lighted that night, raw 
antelope meat and tea going untouched till morning. 

The return trip was a painful one. Two days before Walsh reached 
Benton on his way back from Helena, the first snowstorm of the 
season set in and developed into a typical blizzard, with a temperature 
lower than 20° below zero. Warm mitts and buffalo moccasins were 
purchased at Benton, and the remounts were given a good try-out. 
Before all were ready to depart, however, the weather abated a little 
and the many crossings of the Teton River were accomplished without 
mishap, though the horses broke through the ice on each occasion. 

The fording of the Marias River presented some difficulty; the 
river was frozen out from each shore, leaving an open channel in mid- 
stream. It was easy enough to chop away the ice on the near side, in 
order to drive the wagon into the fording place, but how to get it 
over or through the jutting edge of ice on the far side presented a 
problem. After much speculation, Sub-Cst. J. H. Fullwood was given 
the nasty task of wading across the stream and chopping a passage to 
the opposite bank. 

The crossing was made and by dead reckoning, as the trail was 
snowed in, the little party struck north-eastward for Fort Walsh. 
Heavy snowdrifts were plentiful, and invariably, each time the wagon 
was being extricated, the band of remounts managed to scatter. The 
clothes of the men who had been soaked in crossing the Marias were 
caked in ice, which at least broke the force of the wind. 

A night camp was made without shelter of any kind, and there 
was no wood available for a fire. Hardtack and “‘sowbelly’’ were 
consumed without tea. The horses stood close together with humped 
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backs, their tails to the storm. Fullwood afterwards wrote: ‘‘An 
Irishman we had along started to sing an old song when our misery 
was at its worst—‘The Priest of the Parish and his Caravan, came over 
the Mountain to visit Susanne’. I don’t remember if the Major (Walsh) 
helped us out with the chorus, but I do remember hearing him cussing 
things generally inside the wagon.”’ 

An early start next morning brought the little party to the Milk 
River, where there was plenty of cottonwood, and the welcome 
warmth of a fire was soon enjoyed by all. Louis Léveillé bagged two 
antelope, and a royal feast followed. 

The party stayed three days in the shelter of the Milk River valley 
while the blizzard blew itself out. The horses found plenty of feed 
beneath the snow. From there, the return to Fort Walsh was made in 
comparative comfort. 


Kennedy’s Crossing Detachment 


Shortly afterwards, Superintendent Walsh established a detach- 
ment in a halfbreed shanty on the Benton trail at the Milk River 
crossing close to the boundary, with Sgt. Robert Wild in charge. 
The following year it became known as ‘Kennedy's Crossing Detach- 
ment’’ after an American who conducted a small trading establish- 
ment nearby. 


Other Detachments 


Summer detachments from ‘‘B’’ Division had been maintained 
under canvas at the Four Mile, Six Mile and Ten Mile Coulees inthe 
vicinity of Fort Walsh, but the detachment at Wood Mountain, far 
to the east, placed there by Commissioner French in the Boundary 
Commission huts upon his return march the previous year, had been 
called in as the district was now to be patrolled from Fort Walsh. 


Irvine Reaches Winnipeg—the Trial 


Meanwhile Superintendent Irvine had continued eastward with 
his three prisoners. Practically all the way from the Cypress Hills, 
through the Wood Mountain country almost to Fort Qu’ Appelle, 
buffalo in large numbers roamed at will, and the Missouri bandits in 
his charge, being expert hunters, were given opportunity to supply 
the party with meat. The men were handcuffed only upon reaching 
Manitoba. 

The trial of the three, Bell, Vogle and Hughes, was held before 
Judge Betournay. Abel Farwell and Alexis Lebombarde gave evidence 
against the accused. D. M. Walker appeared for the prosecution, and 


one Biggs was counsel for the defense. As in the trial at Helena 


earlier in the year, the evidence proved most conflicting, the case being 
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transferred to the June Court of 1876, and the prisoners lodged in jail. 
Subsequently they were acquitted for lack of conclusive evidence. 

Anxious to be back at Fort Macleod for Christmas, in the land 
which he termed ‘‘God’s Country’, Irvine immediately retraced his 
long journey of 800 miles in company with Farwell, Lebombarde and 
Pierre Léveillé. Camp was made on the open prairie each night, and 
food consisted chiefly of buffalo tongue and prairie chickens. 


The N.W.M.P. Well Established 


As the year 1875 drew to a close, one thing stood out probably 
more than any other regarding the North-West Mounted Police—the 
attainment of friendly intercourse with the various tribes of prairie 
Indians. This had not been accomplished by any show of force similar 
to that employed by the United States Army south of the international 
boundary, but by the application of firm yet equitable principles in 
dealing with whites and Indians alike. 

The year 1874 had seen the little force of 300 inexperienced men 
abruptly placed in a realm of savagery, made the more dangerous by 
an intriguing element from the frontier outposts of the Missouri. The 
year 1875, which might rightly be called the ‘‘Probation Year’’ of 
he North-West Mounted Police, had tested to the utmost the ability, 
character, tactfulness and courage of the Force, and had found it equal 
to the task. The experiment—for such it was—had proven eminently 
satisfactory; in fact the contrast of the orderly winning of the Cana- 
dian West by a mere handful of determined men was remarkable 
when compared with the armed clashes, misunderstandings, enmities 
and subterfuges which for years had attended the efforts of the govern- 
ment at Washington to tame by sheer military strength the native 
elements of the trans-Mississippi and Missouri plains. Not that the 
task which had confronted Commissioner French, Assistant Com- 
missioner Macleod and their six troops of mounted men was any 
sinecure. The very nature of the undertaking called for an efficiency 
that was to bear the responsibilities of national well being. Innumer- 
able situations calling for diligence, diplomacy and fearless jurisdic- 
tion had been crowded into the first 12 months of Mounted Police 
activity, and it was obvious there would be no diminution in the 
Force’s duties in the years to come. Long after frontier days were 
relegated to mere memories, the standard set up in 1875 was to prove 
an inspiration to meritorious service and accomplishment. 


A New Era 


Since the arrival at Red River of the first official agents from Ot- 
tawa (1869-70) in connection with the purchase of Rupert’s Land by 
Canada from the Hudson’s Bay Company, this was the first tangible 
authority of the Crown to be extended across the Western plains. 
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Six years had elapsed since the Manitoba Métis had risen in protest. 
Louis Riel, the leader of the Red River revolt of '69— /0, and iis cole 
leagues were almost relegated to the limbo of forgotten personages. 
A wave of national progress had set in, augmented to the full by the 
work of the North-West Mounted Police, the constituted arbiters of 
statutory regulations in the West. 

A new day had dawned from Red River to the Rockies. Yet 
there was destined to be, within a few years, a further and more 
ominous clash between the old order and the new—by the past against 
the future. 


Riel, Lepine and O’Donoghue 


On April 24 (1875), the government at Ottawa had granted an 
amnesty to participants in the so-called Red River Rebellion, with 
the exception of Louis Riel, his ‘‘adjutant general’, Ambroise Lepine, 
and William Bernard O'Donoghue, the American Fenian, all of whom 
had been involved in the unfortunate clash between Canada and a 
large part of her adopted citizenry of the plains. The three leaders 
had been declared outlaws. Lepine had been tried in October 1874 
at Winnipeg on a charge of high treason, the specific act being the 
murder of Thomas Scott. He had been sentenced to be hanged on Jan- 
uary 29 following, but his death sentence had been commuted by the 
Governor-General, the Earl of Dufferin, to two years’ imprisonment 
and permanent forfeiture of his political rights. 


Macleod’s Services Recognized 


Parliament thanked Assist. Comm. James F. Macleod for his 
success in winning the co-operation and friendship of the Blackfoot 
Confederacy; and as evidence of the dependence and trust already 
bestowed upon him by official Ottawa, he, the chief Mounted Police 
officer in the farthest field of activities, was appointed, on November 
15, one of the three stipendiary magistrates authorized under the 
North-West Territories Act. His appointment was to date from 
January 1, 1876. Matthew Ryan, of the city of Montreal, barrister, 
was appointed to a similar position, to reside at or near Fort Ellice 
Brerort Pelly. | en 

During the year, on April 8, an Act embodying a disciplinary 
section was passed (38 Vic. Chap. 50) in amendment to the North- 
West Mounted Police Act, and on October 7 the North-West Territo- 
ries Act (1875) was proclaimed and became effective. 


CHAPTER VI 


1876 


TAMING THE WEST 


HE year 1876 ushered in a bitterly cold spell. Patrols 

Operating from the various stations of the Force were 
subject to conditions that called for unbending persever- 
seve «ance and resource. But the widely-scattered command 
NS... had proven its ability to face extremes—loyalty to duty 
had become the impelling motive behind the entire organization. 

On New Year’s Day, Colonel Macleod penned his farewell to 
officers and men, and Supt. A. G. Irvine took over the duties of assistant 
commissioner. 

A noticeable transformation was taking place. People went about 
their affairs unafraid. Over the entire plains word had spread that 
Canadian law and the Mounted Police were one and the same thing; 
and it was significant that not only white men but Indians had come 
to recognize the presence of an inescapable arbiter between right and 
wrong. Law-breakers had begun to realize that carefully planned 
artifices were necessary to cover up their misdeeds, that even then 
success was doubtful. 

A case in point was that of a Blood Indian named Pox, or Woman’s 
Breast, who frequented the neighbourhood of Fort Macleod. Pox had 
beaten his wife to death in the spring of 1875, and fearing retribution 
at the hands of the police, had disappeared. The battered body of the 
squaw was found, but every effort to locate the murderer proved 
fruitless. On the crime record Pox was marked ‘‘Wanted for murder’. 
A year passed, then one day an Indian came into Fort Walsh and 
divulged that Pox was in a Cree camp about 30 miles away. The 
wanted murderer had been hiding in Montana, but doubtless thinking 
his crime had been forgotten, he had recrossed the border at the 
Cypress Hills. Assistant Commissioner Irvine, who was at Fort 
Walsh, immediately dispatched Sub-Inspr. Vernon Welch and four 
men to make the arrest. 

Pox had grown boastful, telling the Crees the details of how he 
had outwitted the police. The latter, he said, were long on thought 
but short on deeds and possessed poor memories. He would soon 
return to his people near Macleod where he was satisfied no harm 
would befall him. One of his listeners, Little Black Bear, was inter- 
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ested to learn if the police were really as insignificant as Pox made out. 
If so, they should not be taken seriously; their orders could be disre- 
garded. He therefore had decided that the best way to find out seemed 
to be to inform Fort Walsh that Pox was in the Cree camp near the 
Cypress Hills, then see what happened. 

Sub-Inspector Welch returned from his mission with news that 
Pox had been in the Cree camp, but had left the previous day. The 
wanted Indian had said he would be back shortly, and it was arranged 
chat when he came word would be sent immediately to the police. 
Incidentally Little Black Bear had announced a feast and dance would 
be given upon the accused’s return in order to hold him. 

Sure enough Pox came back. Irvine returned to Fort Macleod 
and soon after received a letter from Fort Walsh notifying him that 
the inspector had again gone out with five men and brought in the 
murderer. Several days later Welch arrived at Fort Macleod with the 
wanted Indian in custody. The disillusioned Pox had been taken 
completely by surprise. Little Black Bear received $10 for his services. 


Under The Secretary Of State 


By an order-in-council of April 20, 1876, the control and manage- 
ment of the Force was transferred from the Department of Justice, 
presided over by the Hon. R. Laflamme, to the Department of the 
Secretary of State under the Hon. R. W. Scott. 


Mounted Police Expenditure 


The expenditure of the North-West Mounted Police covering the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, was $369,518.39, including arrears of 
some $40,000 from previous years, as well as about $20,000 for stores 
taken over from the Boundary Commission. 


First Steamboat Up The Saskatchewan 


The Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamer Northcote, which in the 
previous year had been the first ever to navigate the Saskatchewan from 
Grand Rapids on Lake Winnipeg to Fort Edmonton, visited Fort 
Saskatchewan in July. From that time forward river traffic was more 
or less constant, bringing supplies and news from the outside. 

During the summer Sgt.-Major S. B. Steele was moved from Fort 
Saskatchewan to Swan River with the rank of regimental sergeant 
major, and at the same post Regimental Sgt.-Major A. H. Griesbach 
was appointed a sub-inspector in place of Sub-Inspr. H. J. N. LeCain, 


whose services were dispensed with. 


Another Murderer Arrested: Crowfoot Spurns The Sioux 


From here and there inevitable bickerings and outbreaks of crime 
were reported. But while the native populace knew little of the 
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manners and usages of civilized people, quick compliance often atten- 
ded the honest endeavours and persuasions of the red-coated men. A 
good example of this occurred during the summer. 

Word teached Fort Calgary that a Blackfoot Indian had com- 
mitted murder near the forks of the Red Deer and South Saskatchewan 
Rivers. A patrol of ten men under Sub-Inspr. C. E. Denny and Sgt. 
John Herron was sent to apprehend the Suspect. Report had it that 
while riding the prairie, the murderer had overtaken an Indian on foot, 
induced him to ride in front and had stabbed him in the back. 

After several days the police patrol sighted several hundred 
Indians coming up the Red Deer Valley. It was believed the suspect 
would be among them, and a favourable spot was chosen for the 
meeting —below a high cut-bank with the river on one side. The men 
were ordered to dismount, load carbines and stand six paces apart. 
No Indians were to be allowed to pass. About 50 Blackfoot horsemen 
dashed forward, halting about 100 yards in front of the little party. 
Then one came forward with extended hand. The patrol explained 
what it wanted, returned with the Indian outrider and arrested the 
alleged murderer—a young Blackfoot named Nataya. 

The headmen held a council with Denny in attendance. Speeches 
were made by the native spokesmen in which they said they were in 
an unsettled state and were glad the police had come. The Blackfoot 
Confederacy had received communications accompanied by peace 
offerings of tobacco from the Sioux of Montana. Would the Blackfoot 
smoke the tobacco, the Sioux had asked, and would they participate 
south of the boundary line in a war against United States troopers? 
Assurance had been given that should the Blackfoot tribes come to 
assist their cousins the Sioux, all the whites in the country south of 
the line would be exterminated and after that the Sioux would join 
the Blackfoot to help wipe out all whites on the Canadian side. The 
Sioux messenger had pointed out that the Mounted Police were weak 
and that their forts could be taken with little loss to the attackers. 
Crowfoot, the high chieftain of the Blackfoot Confederacy, had 
replied that his people would not smoke the tobacco, did not want 
peace with the Sioux on such terms. The Mounted Police were friends 
of the Blackfoot tribes, and he would not allow his warriers to fight 
against them. They would not go to help the Sioux against the 
Americans. 

In turn the Sioux gave a curt answer to the effect that in view of 
the Blackfoot stand the Sioux, after killing off the American soldiers, 
would pit their strength against the Blackfoot. . 

Crowfoot asked Denny if, in the event of his being attacked, 
the Mounted Police would aid the Blackfoot. Denny replied that in 
that case the redcoats would help them of a certainty, that the Black- 
foot were subjects of Canada and would be protected as such. The 
police officer was thereupon assured that if the Sioux came northward 
the Blackfoot would send 2,000 warriors against them. They were 
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told in thankful terms that the Government of Canada would be 
informed of their good intentions and that as long as they conducted 
themselves peaceably, the Mounted Police would be their friends, 
ready at all times to do everything possible for their happiness and 
well-being. The Blackfoot expressed satisfaction and gave promise 
that before making any moves they would notify the police at Macleod 
or Calgary. 

Tobacco was distributed among them, and they were invited to 
report any movements the Sioux might make towards the north. 
Finally Chief Crowfoot said: ‘‘Tell the Great Mother that we are 
loyal; that we are sure she will not let her children starve. We see the 
day coming when the buffalo will all be killed.”’ | 

The following year, upon receipt of the loyal message from the 
native ruler of the Western plains, Queen Victoria sent a gracious and 
grateful reply to Crowfoot, accompanied by an elaborate medal which 
became an insignia of chieftainship in the Blackfoot nation. 


Village Of Fort Macleod 


A hundred miles south of Calgary a sprawling but important 
village, patterned much after the upstart communities of the United 
States frontier, now adjoined Fort Macleod. ‘There were irregular 
mails carried northward to Calgary, Edmonton and Fort Saskatchewan, 
as well as southward to Fort Benton, Fort Shaw and Helena and to the 
outside world either by steamboat on the Missouri or by stage to the 
Union Pacific Railroad far to the south in Utah. All mail was handled 
by the Mounted Police, there being no post offices. Letters were sent 
both ways under United States stamps, sorted in the orderly room and 
distributed to civilians and police alike free of charge. I. G. Baker 
and Company stamped the outgoing government mail when it reached 
Benton. 

All freight came northward by ox or mule train, usually on three 
wagons hitched one behind the other, the first carrying approximately 
6,000 Ibs., the second 5,000 and the third 3,000. Often a dozen or 
more of these combinations would travel together, each hauled by 
eight or ten yoke of oxen, or an approximate number of mules, the rate 
of travel being about three miles an hour. 

There were now two elaborate stores—Baker’s and Power's—as 
well as many small log buildings devoted to various commercial enter- 
prises. 

Liquor was still handled under cover and gambling was never 
absent. But crime had decreased enormously. Most of the large timber 


along the river had been utilized; coal was regularly transported from _ 


Nick Sheran’s mine about 30 miles to the east on the site of the future 
city of Lethbridge. 

Macleod days were exciting ones and there was little of the 
humdrum. The general aspect of the settlement, with its clatter of 
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incoming and outgoing riders, the heavy rumble of ox-trains, the ever- 
present Indians, cowboys and frontier characters, and the police 
moving about day or night, often slipping away on some mysterious 
errand, was strikingly unlike that of the average Eastern village. 

From their stores at Macleod, Fort Walsh and Fort Calgary, 
I. G. Baker and Company controlled the market. To a very great 
extent they furnished necessities to the settlers and the police, did a 
banking business and handled all police contracts for supplies and 
buildings. They found and killed the beef for the police at an average 
of seven cents a pound, and were soon to do the same under the govern- 
ment rationing system for the Indians. 

The first sawmill in what was to be southern Alberta was pro- 
vided by the government and operated by the Mounted Police at Fort 
Macleod. Other enterprises crept in. Cattlemen looked about for 
favourable ranch locations. Two men, Lafayette French and O. H. 
Smith, struck north to High River and set up a stopping-place between 
Macleod and Calgary on the Benton-Edmonton trail. They handled 
a small herd of cattle and horses, and their ranch soon became the 
headquarters of the High River district, a rendezvous for travellers. 


Pioneer Ranchers 


Among other pioneer ranchers who followed were Jasper ©’ Buck’”’ 
Smith, a Californian, John Quirk and James Miensinger from Montana, 
all of whom started in a small experimental way. 

From this time on, cattle dribbled in from the south, but ranching 
did not reach extensive proportions until the early ‘80's. 

Both at Macleod and Calgary, as well as at Fort Walsh to the 
east, there was a growing demand for beef, and many members of the 
Mounted Police, realizing the splendid opportunities which offered, 
turned their minds to future cattle-ranching. 

As the ranches increased in number, the killing of cattle by Indians 
became common, to the constant exasperation of the cattlemen. 
Magistrate Macleod was approached on one occasion by several dis- 
gruntled men who asked: ‘‘If we corral our stock at night, can we shoot 
any Indians we find killing theme?” 

The reply was short and to the point: “‘If you do you'll probably 
hang.’’ 
“Buffalo however still ruled the grasslands as the initial source of 
revenue. During the year 1876 I. G. Baker and Company shipped 
southward from Macleod by ox train close to 40,000 buffalo robes and 
skins, and as many wolf pelts. 


Cypress Hills—Fort Walsh 


From any commanding point on the trail from Fort Macleod, 
before it dipped from the prairie bench into the wooded valley of 
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First Police Band at Fort Walsh 


Battle Creek amid the Cypress Hills, the traveller could glimpse a 
typical picture of the changing frontier—one that was soon to disappear: 
bands of buffalo-hunting Indians scattered in their encampments along 
the river flat or on the hillsides; trains of ox teams with white-topped 
wagons coming up the valley by the Benton road; countless ponies 
grazing on the lush slopes; now and then galloping police horses; 
I. G. Baker and Company's huge hay wagons lumbering down a hill- 
side trail loaded with “‘blue-joint’’ from the vicinity of Davis Lake 
some miles to the east; in the nether distance the mushroom village, 
a collection of low-set log buildings scattered promiscuously over a 
broad area, and a short distance away the impressive palisades and 
quarters of Fort Walsh with the Union Jack fluttering in the breeze. 
The rolling hills, the groves of sentinel spruce, the winding course of 
Battle Creek and over all the clear, golden sunlight of the prairie 
presented a scene both strange and fascinating to the newcomer. 

The surrounding region had for long been a renowned arena, a 
battleground where Indian tribes had clashed and border desperadoes 
and whiskey traders had added outrage and debauchery to Indian 
savagery—an area that had probably held more dangerous possibilities 
than any part of the Canadian North-West. 

But this wild and hitherto lawless land had suddenly taken to 
itself an atmosphere of comparative quiet. The little border fortress of 
Fort Walsh had supplied a restraining pressure. At worst, life now 
consisted of the elemental mixed with the unexpected. 
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The traders—l. G. Baker and Company and T. C. Power & Bro.— 
supplied what few luxuries could be obtained. The buffalo herds 
furnished the chief ration. Flour, tea, tobacco, bacon, oatmeal and 
some beef constituted the staples. There was no butter, except 
occasionally, at $1.00 per pound. 

The little village provided a rendezvous for buffalo hunters, 
freighters and itinerant halfbreeds. A stopping-place, boasting the 
title of ‘“‘hotel’’, was little different in appearance from the other 
rudimentary structures with their logged walls and earthen roofs. 

Fort Walsh was in its prime as a pivot point of Mounted Police 
enterprise and service. Actually it could be termed ‘‘The Cradle of 
Pe Force. : 

Sub-Inspr. L. N. F. Crozier had replaced Sub-Inspr. Vernon Welch 
who was granted sick leave. Crozier was destined to bear a large 
share of responsibility with Superintendent Walsh in the Cypress Hills 
country, in dealing with the critical situations of the next few years. 


Hunters And Traders 


With the decrease of danger from marauding Indians as a result 
of Mounted Police protection, the Métis, or halfbreeds, boldly exten- 
ded their trading and hunting operations. Many of them came from 
around Winnipeg, others from Batoche near the meeting of the North 
and South Saskatchewan Rivers. Travelling in large or small bri- 
gades, they sought out regions where the buffalo were most plentiful 
and prepared dried meat and pemmican for home consumption and the 
trade. But they devoted most of their attention to exchanging simple 
wares and liquor to the Indians for buffalo robes, rawhides and furs. 

Settlements of these Métis were now permanent at widely- 
scattered points, the most extensive and important being at Wood 
Mountain east of the Cypress Hills near the boundary, at Batoche on 
the South Branch in the north, and in the vicinity of Fort Qu’ Appelle. 
For transportation they used the Red River cart and homemade saddle. 
A number of them lived during the winter months in small log cabins 
in the Cypress Hills and Wood Mountain, or other isolated parts. 

In trade a buffalo robe was worth from $2.50 up. In return flour 
was figured at $12.00 per hundred; tea at $1.00 per pound; sugar, eight 
pounds for $1.00; a coloured blanket, $12.00; dress print, 25 cents a 
yard; three twists of tobacco, 25 cents. Buffalo pemmican (dried, 
preserved meat) averaged 20 cents a pound. 

Most of the robes and furs obtained by the halfbreeds were dis- 
posed of at Winnipeg for cash and brought handsome profits. 


Jean Louis Legaré 


A native of Quebec Province, Jean Louis Legare, was the chief 
resident trader at Wood Mountain east of Fort Walsh, a man held in 
the highest esteem by all who came in contact with him. His repu- 
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tation for honesty and square-dealing made him one of the leading 
figures in the West, the foremost citizen of the south country—a tall 
handsome man with large black beard, swarthy complexion (though 
he was of pure white blood), quiet and dignified in his bearing—a 
devout Roman Catholic with a fair education. Perhaps Legaré’s 
outstanding virtue was his courteous and ready consideration for all, 
even for the poorest Indian of the plains. Often he would leave him- 
self short to help the needy. Among the Indians and halfbreeds who 
loved and respected him, he was known invariably as ‘‘Jean Louis’’. 


The First Police Band 


The first Mounted Police brass band was organized at Swan River 
Barracks early in February; the instruments were purchased by the 
members themselves and shipped from Winnipeg by dog train. The 
band made its first appearance on the Queen’s birthday, May 24, 1876. 


Patrol Of Wood Mountain 


On October 7, 1874, Commissioner French had struck off from his 
line of march in returning from the Sweet Grass Hills to visit the 
Wood Mountain settlement. Here he had purchased the log buildings 
previously used as a depot by the Boundary Commission that year, 
and here also two members of the Force had been stationed with six 
horses and a broken-down ox. These two sub-constables had wintered 
there, but with the building of Fort Walsh the little detachment had 
been closed in the early summer of 1875, as a system of police patrols 
would henceforth serve the surrounding country. In this way Wood 
Mountain was now visited periodically. 

However conditions indicated that the establishment of a pet- 
manent post in that vicinity would soon be necessary. The population 
of the settlement was increasing; some trade was being carried on with 
points on the Missouri, and intoxicating spirits were coming north- 
ward in large quantities as they had done until recently in the Belly 
River country and the Cypress Hills. 

About 100 miles west and north of Wood Mountain another small 
community called “‘Hunter’s Settlement’’ had appeared. It was on 
the south slope of the eastern contour of the Cypress Hills at a point 
later called ‘‘East End’’. 


Preparations For Indian Treaty No. 6 At Carlton And Pitt And The 
Establishment Of Battleford Police Post 


Supt.-and-Inspr. James Walker (promoted to that rank in January 
following the resignation of Supt. Jacob Carvell) and Sub-Inspr. P. R. 
Neale left the headquarters post at Swan River in early spring (1876) 
for Eastern Canada to arrange for recruits, remounts and special 
supplies. While in Ottawa Walker was instructed to take a troop to 
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“Battle Ford”’ at the junction of the North Saskatchewan and Battle 
Rivers, and establish a Mounted Police post there. He was also in- 
formed that plans for a treaty with the Indians of the Saskatchewan 
area were underway, and was told to make the necessary arrangements 
and prepare a Mounted Police escort for the treaty commissioners, he 
to take command. 

The previous year, the Hon. Alexander Morris, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Manitoba, and Commissioner French of the Mounted 
Police had reported to Ottawa that the Cree and Assiniboine Indians 
inhabiting the region from the eastern Saskatchewan country to the 
Rockies were becoming uneasy. The transcontinental railway survey 
and the construction of the Dominion telegraph line had disturbed 
them. The Rev. George McDougall, regarded highly by the natives 
and conversant with their language, had some time before been sent to 
visit these Indians with promises from Governor Morris that com- 
missioners would be sent to negotiate with their chiefs in the summer 
of 1876. There were about 5,000 of them in the unceded territory in 
question, chiefly Plain Crees with a considerable number of Wood 
Crees, a sprinkling of Assiniboines and Saulteaux and a few Chippew- 
ayans. 

On his return to the West, with about a dozen recruits and 39 
horses, Walker travelled the Great Lakes from Sarnia to Duluth. 
Thence he went by rail through Minnesota to Fisher's Landing 
(Moorhead) on the Red River, and by flat-bottomed steamer to 
Winnipeg. Some of the horses were sent on from Fisher's Landing via 
the Northern Pacific Railway to Bismark on the Missouri, and from 
there by steamer to Benton, eventually to be taken cross country to 
Fort Macleod. 

At Winnipeg an additional ten recruits were sworn in to replace 
time-expired men; here also wagons and harness used by the Boundary 
Commission two years earlier were pressed into service, and with 
ample blankets and food supplies the group started on its journey by 
trail to Swan River. The prairie was desolate that June. Grasshoppers 
were everywhere and had eaten all vegetation in sight. But game was 
plentiful, and all fared well. 

At Swan River post Walker spent a fortnight getting ready for 
his trip to Fort Carlton, the point favoured for negotiation of the 
proposed treaty. 


Previous Treaties 


Four treaties bearing on the West had been made with Indians 
previous to the purchase of Rupert’s Land by Canada in 1870. These 
were: 

The Selkirk Treaty, July 18, 1817, with the Crees and Saulteaux 

of the Red River country (afterwards included in Treaty No. 1— 

Seep, 205). 
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The Robinson-Superior Treaty, September 7, 1850, with the 
Ojibways at Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Robinson-Huron Treaty, September 9, 1850, with the Ojib- 
ways at Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Manitoulin Island Treaty, October 6, 1862, with the Ojib- 
ways. 


In more recent time, treaties numbered from one to five had been 
made as follows: 


No. 1. August 3, 1871, the ‘‘Stone Fort’’ Treaty at Lower Fort 
Garry, Red River, with the Crees and Saulteaux. 

No. 2. August 21, 1871, at Manitoba Post (Hudson’s Bay Co,): 
Lake Manitoba, with the Saulteaux. 

No. 3. The North-West Angle Treaty, October 3, 1873, at the 
Lake of the Woods with the Ojibways and Saulteaux. 

No. 4. The Qu’Appelle Treaty, September 15-21, 1874, with the 
Crees, Saulteaux and others of the immediate territory. 

ING= >. [he Lake Winnipeg Treaty, September 20-24, 1875, at 
Berens River and Norway House (Hudson’s Bay Co.), Lake 
Winnipeg, with the Crees and Saulteaux. 


Under these treaties any natives who were not present when the 
original contracts were signed could participate by subsequently 
agreeing to the terms. These ‘‘adhesions’’ when necessary were open 
to mutual arrangement as to time and place. 


Commissioner French Resigns: Macleod Becomes Commissioner 


Following several months of controversial correspondence with 
Ottawa, Commr. George A. French tendered his resignation. He 
had decided to leave what was now to him an uncongenial post and 
return to the Imperial service. Ever since his first view of the head- 
quarters site and buildings at Swan River in 1874, his relations with 
government authorities had been more or less strained. But he had the 
satisfaction of knowing he had accomplished a difficult task and had 
done it well. Major-General Selby-Smyth, G.O.C. of the Canadian 
Militia, who the previous year had inspected the Mounted Police 
posts, stated of him in his report: ‘His services to this Dominion have 
been valuable; his whole desire is concentrated in serving well the 
cee cnt which employs him, in developing a powerful and useful 
orce. 

The officers at Swan River telegraphed to Winnipeg for a $200 
gold watch and chain which were presented to the retiring Commis- 
sioner. The constables purchased a service of plate for Mrs. French. 
These gifts were significant of the high regard in which both were held. 

The ex-Commissioner’s subsequent service with the Imperial Army 
took him to Queensland, Australia (1883); India (1895), and finally to 
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New South Wales, Australia (1899). He was promoted to major- 
general in 1900 and retired in 1902, honoured by knighthood from his 
sovereign. Thirty-four years after relinquishing command of the 
North-West Mounted Police, he and Lady French visited Canada and 
renewed many old friendships, particularly among veterans of the 
Force. He died in England on July 7, 1921. 

By order-in-council of July 20, 1876, James Farquharson Macleod, 
C.M.G., was appointed in his place. 

Commissioner Macleod, revered and respected by whites and 
Indians on both sides of the international boundary, was now the out- 
standing figure in the Canadian West. He had proven himself to be an 
efficient administrator, a natural diplomat, a sound disciplinarian and 
a perfect host to all. He was popularly known as “‘The Colonel”’, 
having been given the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel for his services 
under Wolseley i 1870. As well as his duties as Commissioner, he 
was to continue to act as stipendiary magistrate in the Bow River 
Judicial District—Calgary and Macleod. 


Treaty Commissioners Arrive 


After a fortnight at Swan River Barracks Superintendent Walker 
and his command, made up chiefly from “‘E’’ Troop, proceeded on their 
mission, mounted and in light wagons. They crossed the South 
Saskatchewan by a scow ferry such as was commonly used by half- 
breeds at principal river-crossings, and without further delay pushed 
on towards Fort Carlton. On the way they by-passed a considerable 
body of Indians at Duck Lake a few miles distant, under Chief Hairy 
Man, or Beardy, who, rumour said, had no intention of participating 
in the proposed treaty. 

Some Indians and halfbreeds had already gathered at Fort Carlton. 
Walker and his men stayed only long enough to arrange some pre- 
liminaries with Chief Factor Lawrence Clarke of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. They then crossed the North Branch (the main Saskatche- 
wan River) and followed the western cart trail to the little trading 
settlement of Battleford, 100 miles to the west. Here a site was 
chosen on high land between the Saskatchewan and the tributary 
Battle River, and Sub-Inspector Frechette, in charge of a small number 
of men, was detailed to begin the building of the new post. Walker 
then made a quick return with the bulk of his troop to Carlton. 

Previously about 200 head of cattle had been driven from Montana 
to Battleford to be rationed out to the large number of Indians who 
were expected to accept the treaty proposals. The few men left at 
Battleford, assisted by some halfbreeds, were to herd the cattle on the 
nearby prairie, but the halfbreeds suddenly disappeared and cala- 
mitous results followed. One hundred and thirty-seven animals broke 
away, and though followed for many miles, they eluded recapture, 
most of them mixing with a herd of buffalo. 


| 
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When Walker reached Carlton the treaty commissioners had not 
yet appeared, though many Indians and halfbreeds were on hand. To 
the rumble of tom-toms dances were in progress, guns were fired in 
salute and altogether the natives were enthusiastic and in carnival 
mood. Many traders were present to take advantage of the money 
that would be paid out under the terms of the treaty. 

Meanwhile Chief Factor Clarke received word that Beardy and 
his Duck Lake Indians intended to halt the treaty commissioners at 
the South Branch and prevent them reaching Carlton until a special 
treaty was made with them. 

Walker acted promptly. Before sun-up next morning he and his 
troop set out over the intervening 20 miles to the South Branch. 
About 12 miles out, he came upon a body of Beardy’s Indians 
preparing to move towards the river-crossing to intercept the treaty 
party. Ihe presumptuous Crees were taken completely by surprise. 
Never before had they cast eyes upon the red-coated riders, and though 
in all likelihood they had heard about them, they had not expected 
them to descend upon them from the north. 

No attention was paid the motley crowd by the spic-and-span 
command as it trotted past. On that day a lasting impression sank into 
many a redskin’s mind, and the scheme to block the governor’s passage 
was promptly abandoned. 

The Treaty Commission was composed of the lieutenant- 
governor of Manitoba, the Hon. Alexander Morris; Chief Factor 
William J. Christie, who had seen long and distinguished service in 
the Hudson's Bay Company, and the Hon. James McKay, a prominent 
Scotch Métis and member of the Manitoba Government, a man of 
enormous proportions, weighing close to 400 pounds. Dr. A. G. 
Jakes filled the office of secretary while Pierre Léveillé, the noted 
Mounted Police guide and interpreter, acted in his familiar capacity. 
On the way from Winnipeg, which they left on July 27, the lieutenant- 
governor and Christie travelled via Fort Ellice (paying a visit to the 
Minnesota Sioux who had been settled by the government on the 
Assiniboine), thence by the Touchwood Hills. Escorted by some 
Mounted Police, they reached the South Branch at Dumont’s Crossing 
on the evening of August 14. It had been arranged that Commissioner 
McKay would join them at or near Fort Carlton. . 

More than 100 Red River carts belonging to traders and freighters 
were waiting to be ferried across the river, but these gave right-of-way 
to the lieutenant-gavernor. At this point, where Beardy and his 
Indians had intended to interfere, there was a message waiting from 
the Carlton Crees welcoming the lieutenant-governor to their midst. 
This was a fitting answer to the threat by Beardy. 

The treaty commission party made camp after crossing the river 
and next morning resumed travel. About eight miles farther on they 
met Commissioner McKay and some travelling companions who were 
camped beside the trail. Here also Chief Beardy appeared; he shook 
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hands with the lieutenant-governor and welcomed him to the country, 
but flatly declined to attend the treaty at the place designated. He said 
his people were at Duck Lake nearby, and it was their wish that the 
treaty negotiations be held there where there was good pasturage for 
their horses. 

Governor Morris replied that he would hold the treaty wherever 
the large majority of the Indians desired. 

Soon after, the police escort under Walker met them, and all 
moved on towards Carlton. During a brief halt at Beardy’s encamp- 
ment the governor was well received; the appearance of the Mounted 
Police seemingly had had a salutary effect. 

At Fort Carlton Factor Clarke received the travellers with 
characteristic Hudson’s Bay Company hospitality and assigned them 
to comfortable quarters. McKay, who preferred camping out, and who 
lost no opportunity to be near the Indians in order to converse with 
them in their own language and ascertain their views, chose a spot a 
short distance away. 

That evening Mistowasis (Big Child) and Ahtukukoop (Star 
Child), the principal Cree chiefs, called at the fort to pay their respects. 

Next morning the Indians sent word that the day would be 
devoted to a conference among themselves. Two days’ provisions had 
been distributed, and it was obvious the redmen intended to take full 
advantage of free supplies for as long as they might last. It was also 
reported that everything was being done to induce the Duck Lake 
Indians under Chief Beardy to join in the festivities and negotiations. 

The governor consented to the delay and sent a messenger to 
Duck Lake to inform Beardy’s band that he would meet them gladly 
at the large encampment near Fort Carlton. The messenger returned 
next day with Beardy’s reply—he and his following would meet the 
treaty commissioners only at Duck Lake. | 

It was therefore announced that proceedings would begin the 
following morning. 


Treaty No. 6 


Escorted by all the Mounted Police present, the treaty commis- 
sioners, their staff, attendants and others formed an imposing spectacle 
as they proceeded to the chosen spot on a level tract bordered by woods 
and water, about two miles from the trading-post. It was August 18. 

About 2,000 Plain and Wood Crees, exclusive of halfbreeds, 
awaited expectantly near their 400 buffalo-skin lodges, arranged in a 
wide half circle. Traders displayed their goods; there were noise and 
bright colour; altogether the scene, though essentially different, bore a 
striking resemblance to an animated country fair. A quarter of a 
mile away a large tent—the treaty commission headquarters—stood 
on a knoll, facing the wide crescent of lodges. 
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Painted and feathered warriors were everywhere, mounted and on 
foot. Dignified chiefs and headmen, pre-occupied in native statecraft, 
stood stolidly at vantage points, or strode through the crowd. Squaws, 
children and dogs were legion. The scarlet uniforms of the Mounted 
Police fitted ideally into the impromptu mingling of civilization and 
barbarism. Singing and shouting punctuated a constant drone of 
voices; the ubiquitous rawhide drums were never silent; salvos from 
old trade-guns and rifles rent the air. 

As he neared the encampment Governor Morris received a message 
from Beardy asking for provisions, but he sent word that these would 
be distributed only on the treaty ground. 

The Indians drew together amid a bedlam of gua firing, beating 
of drums, yelling and chanting. Turning towards the headquarters 
marquee, with their mounted warriors in front, they advanced en masse. 
After a display of barbaric horsemanship by painted and feathered 
riders, the chiefs, medicine men, councillors and musicians moved 
closer and sat down on buffalo robes and blankets. 

The Dance of the Stem followed, this being considered by the 
Crees to be a fitting ceremonial for such an occasion. The Stem 
Bearer stepped with dignified tread along the semi-circle of seated 
and mounted Indians, bearing a richly-adorned pipe with an unusually 
long stem. Then raising the stem to the cardinal points, he returned 
and handed the pipe to a young warrior in front of the seated digni- 
taries. Uttering a high-pitched chant, this second bearer began the 
dance. Others came forward, each picking up the slow measured 
tread, while the main body pressed closer and closer, chanting as they 
came. Prompted at the right moment by a noted halfbreed Peter 
Erasmus, the treaty commissioners left the council tent and advanced 
to meet the dusky throng. The horsemen renewed their equestrian 


evolutions; the pipe was presented to the lieutenant-governor and in 


turn to the other commissioners; each reverently stroked it several 
times and with this last act in the ritual the friendship of whites and 
Indians was considered to be cemented. 

With serious mien befitting the occasion, Peter Erasmus then 
introduced the various chiefs and councillors. He had been chosen 
by the Indians to interpret for them. Peter Ballendine of the Hudson's 
Bay Company and the Rev. John MacKay of Prince Albert acted for 
the commissioners. 

Erasmus was born in 1833 in the Red River Settlement, his father 
being a Dane, his mother a Cree. Hired by Dr. James Hector, geologist 
of the Palliser exploration, he had travelled across the plains and 
through the Rocky Mountains with that expedition in 1857. 

The governor in cocked hat, gold braid and lace was the cynosure 
of wondering eyes—a fitting representative of the Great White Mother. 
The Union Jack fluttered atop a long pole; Indian drums increased their 
hubbub; firearms were discharged. 
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Preliminaries finished, all the natives sat down again. The 
governor then rose from his chair to address the throng. He explained 
that he was there at the White Mother’s request to meet the wishes of 
the Indians and to fulfil the promise given to them the previous year. 
In tactful terms he impressed upon them that the time had come to 
make permanent homes for themselves, to till the soil and to prepare 
for the time when the buffalo and other game would be no more. 

In evidence of the friendly bond existing between the Great 
Mother’s white and red children he stated: ‘“Years ago there was a 
war between the British and the Americans; there was a great battle; 
there were two brave warriors on the British side, one wore the red 
coat, the other was dressed as you are dressed, but they fought side 
by side as brothers; the one was General Brock and the other was the 
great Tecumseh. Happily the fighting days are over, all people now 
live in peace and friendship under the Great Mother—the white man 
and the Indian are brothers.’ 

Following this speech he went into details, outlining the nature 
of the treaty terms. 

It had been arranged that upon completion of the treaty at Carlton 
the commissioners would proceed to Fort Pitt, 90 miles up the Saskat- 
chewan from Battleford, and proffer the same terms to the Plain Crees 
under Chief Sweet Grass, and others. But a visitor, in the person of 
Father Constantine Scollen, a Roman Catholic missionary who had 
been labouring among the Blackfoot, brought word that Sweet Grass 
was absent hunting buffalo on the plains. The missionary thought it 
would be inadvisable to negotiate with the Fort Pitt Crees during the 
absence of the chief, and seeing the wisdom of this, Lieutenant- 
Governor Morris arranged that the Rev. John MacKay, who was well 
and favourably known to all the Crees and who spoke their tongue, 
should leave early the following week for the plains to summon the 
absent Sweet Grass. MacKay, a man of great influence among the 
Indians, had accompanied the Rev. George McDougall to the Saskat- 
chewan the previous year to prepare the Indians for treaty-making. 

Meanwhile on August 6, Mounted Police Commissioner Macleod 
had arrived at Swan River and had arranged to set out with Adjutant 
Clark for Carlton the next morning. Sergeant-Major Steele and his 
assistants were hard pressed attending to the details. Troop transfers 
had to be made, certain men had to be left at Swan River, horses had 
to be shod, provisions and equipment assembled and preparations 
completed for the removal of headquarters to Fort Macleod, over 1,100 
trail-miles away. All this was done and on the specified morning 
Commissioner Macleod’s column, including the band which had been 
formed earlier in the year, was ready for the trail. From then o@ 
Swan River, with a mere handful of ‘‘D’’ Troop in charge, became a 
small outpost of the Force. 

The Carlton treaty proceedings were underway when early in the 
evening of the first day's activities, Macleod arrived on the scene 
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accompanied by Supt. W. D. Jarvis from Fort Saskatchewan. All 
told, the police escort now numbered 82 men, some of whom had 
been drawn from a small detachment at Fort Qu Appelle. 

Again, on August 19, the treaty commissioners, escorted by the 
Mounted Police headed by their band, proceeded to the Indian en- 
campment. And again the lieutenant-governor addressed the red- 
skinned throng, after which he requested Chiefs Mistowasis and 
Ahtukukoop to speak for the Indians. 

Eight chiefs of the various bands spoke, each dwelling upon his 
people's needs, each pledging loyalty to the White Mother. They 
then asked if they could adjourn to their council lodge to talk matters 
over. Apparently they were in no hurry—the daily issue of govern- 
ment rations was to their liking. 

A second messenger from Beardy’s camp cight miles away 
brought word that the disgruntled chief wanted to know the terms of 
the treaty. The governor replied that if the Duck Lake Indians had 
wanted to hear the proposals they should have joined the others at 
Carlton. They had refused to come, yet had the audacity to demand 
provisions. Provisions they were welcome to, if they joined the others. 
He would not however divulge any treaty particulars to them until 
he had finished with the Indians he was dealing with. On the other 
hand the messenger, if he so wished, could remain and take back a 
report. 

E Subsequently Governor Morris explained the treaty proposals to 
all. The White Mother wanted every family to have its own home; 
she did not want to interfere with their accustomed mode of living, 
she wanted them to live in comfort on their own chosen and allotted 
land. It was important therefore that this should be arranged before 
white settlers came to occupy the country. The White Mother wanted 
every Indian family of five to have one square mile of reserved land to 
themselves. Schools would be provided; equipment for working the 
soil would be furnished, as well as oxen and cows and seed for growing 
potatoes, oats, barley and wheat. The White Mother wanted all her 
Indian children to live at peace not only among themselves but with 
the white people. . . . 

Biitceyearsago, hesaid, some Americans killed some Indians 
(the Cypress Hills Massacre of 1873); when the White Mother's 
councillors heard of it, they said ‘we will send men there to protect 
the Indians; the White Mother’s children shall not be shot down by 
the Americans’. Now you understand why the police are in this 
country and you should rejoice.” 

Chiefs and councillors who under the treaty would become officers 
of the White Mother would receive uniforms. The people would have 
a flag to raise above their camp and the chiefs would be given silver 
medals as badges of their loyalty. Ammunition and twine would be 
provided. A present of $12.00 to every man, woman and child would 
be bestowed ae treaty was signed by their leaders. Each chief would 
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receive $25.00 and each headman $15.00. Thereafter money would be 
paid annually to every man, woman and child. The uniforms would | 
be renewed every three years. 

Governor Morris then asked the chiefs: ‘‘Will you accept such an 
arrangement? 

Mistowasis shook hands with the governor and asked for time 
to talk the matter over. Though desire for a continuance of rations 
was obviously a contributing motive for this request, he said: ‘When 
a thing is thought of quietly, it is the best way. We would like to go | 
and think of your words.”’ 

The treaty commissioners found themselves forced to acquiesce, 
expressing the hope that the chiefs would act wisely. The Indians — 
were playing their cards shrewdly. | 

As the following day was Sunday, the Indians were asked to | 
assemble on Monday morning. The Rev. John MacKay officiated in | 
an Anglican service in the square at Fort Carlton. Subsequently | 
Father Scollen conducted a service for the Roman Catholics, and word 
came from the Indian camp requesting MacKay to lead a religious | 
gathering in the afternoon. He readily responded and preached a | 
sermon in the Cree tongue to about 200 adult Indians. | 

Monday found no lessening of interest in the food supply, and | 
Mistowasis notified the governor that out of respect to their white 
brothers they had kept Sunday holy, had not been able to discuss the 
treaty; they would therefore like another day. 

The treaty commissioners granted the request, but were beginning , 
to pia impatience. Their large stock of provisions was dwindling | 
rapidly. 

The day wore on with Mistowasis insisting that he and the others 
should have ample time to themselves. Also it was intimated the | 
Duck Lake Indians and some discontented Saulteaux and Crees were | 
either objecting to the treaty or insisting upon conditions that were | 
too extravagant. The head chiefs, mostly intelligent and reasonable , 
men, were quite willing to accept the terms laid down by Governor 

Morris, but said they were also anxious that all their people be united. , 
Wishing to avoid complications of any sort, the commissioners decided ; 
to grant the Indians further time. | 

On the 22nd the governor spoke to them again. He pointed out . 
that almost a week had passed, that there were other Indians farther , 
west he had to deal with, and that he was a long way from his home. , 
He didn’t wish to hurry them, but he would like to hear from theif , 
representative spokesman. | 

Poundmaker, an influential Cree, stepped forward. Tall, hand-; 
some, dignified, he had often filled the role of negotiator between , 
Blackfoot and Cree and was known to be a resourceful advocate of , 
inter-tribal peace. Impressed by his virtues Chief Crowfoot of the , 
Blackfoot had adopted him as a son. He had gained his name as 4, 
maker of ‘‘pounds”’ for entrapping buffalo, and enjoyed a wide and 
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favourable reputation throughout the West. He had not yet however 
attained the rank of chief. 

With expressive, well-modulated voice and sweep of arm, Pound- 
maker spoke briefly. He and his people had listened attentively to the 
representative of the Great White Mother, whose message they were 
glad to hear. They had talked over the plan proposed to them—how 
they were to live by their work. When the time came to settle on the 
land and raise food for themselves, he hoped they would be assisted 
in every way. They would want advice and help. He hoped the 
Indian children of the future would be assisted in the same manner as 
the children of civilized people. He would say no more for the present, 
but he hoped his words would be understood. His voice was the 
voice of his people. 

The governor reminded the Indians that they had their own means 
of making a living and could not expect to be fed permanently by the 
government, but they would be assisted in settling down to the 
civilized way of living. Their every day life was of their own making, 
but in times of great stress they could depend upon the generosity of 
the White Mother. As soon as they were settled on their reserves, 
instructors would be provided to help them in their new mode of life. 

Many speeches followed. Treaty Commissioner James McKay, 
speaking in Cree, confirmed the governor’s statements. He told his 
listeners that the treaty should be thoroughly understood before they 
signed it. 

The Badger said: ‘‘I do not want you to feed me every day, but I 
want help when I settle on the ground.” - 

Mistowasis stated his people would want assistance in extremities, 
but not food every day. 

Ahtukukoop was pleased with the plan. 

It was most apparent that getting food was the big problem. The 
Indians realized the buffalo were passing away and they expressed a 
willingness to turn to agriculture. But what was dreaded most was 
the period of transition. 

On August 23 further discussion of the treaty had barely begun 
when a Saulteau jumped up and started haranguing the Indians in 
front of the official tent. The governor interrupted and stated the 
Indian spokesman should address his words to him, as he was willing 
to hear what anybody had to say, and that the meeting would have to 
proceed without unnecessary delays. He understood there were buffalo 

fear and many would want to be away on the hunt. Incidentally 
provisions were gettiftg low. oe 

Peter Erasmus then outlined a number of changes and additions 

_ the Indians wanted to include in the treaty terms. Two native speakers 
_ who made a plea in support of these changes spoke afterwards, and the 
| SOvernor replied that the commissioners would consider the requests 
_and give a prompt answer. He told them of the many benefits they 
| wculd receive during the first three years after which they would be 
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expected to look after themselves. A thousand dollars would be 
provided each spring for three years, to give them a good start at their 
farming, this in addition to the regular annuities. The Mounted Police 
would protect them from liquor, and he emphasized that the law 
would deal harshly with those found using ““firewater. 

Ahtukukoop called upon the assemblage to signify if they were 
in favour of the treaty terms, and received a clamorous assent. Pound- 
maker then arose to say that he did not differ from his people, but could 
not understand how they could possibly feed and clothe themselves 
swith such limited assistance. He had expected more help, besides, he 
and his people knew nothing about building houses or cultivating the 
soil. When he had finished a Saulteau, claiming to be spokesman 
for Chief Red Pheasant of the Battle River Crees, demanded that houses 
be built for the Indians, the proposed payments substantially increased, 
ample clothing and firearms provided and an additional ten miles of 
land allotted in a belt around each reserve. 

The governor flatly ignored this request, accusing the speaker of 
bad faith, and the chiefs supported him, saying the Saulteau intruder 
had no authority to speak. Mistowasis put in a plea for assistance 
to the halfbreeds; the governor replied that their cases would be 
considered according to their merits. 

The treaty was then signed. 

First the treaty commissioners applied their signatures, then 
Mistowasis and Ahtukukoop and after them the other chiefs and 
councillors, representing all the Indians of the region, with the 
exception of those at Duck Lake under Beardy—known locally as the 
“Willow Indians’. 

The following day, August 24, the governor invested each chief 
with his uniform, flag and medal. The uniform consisted of a scarlet 
coat decorated with gold lace and a top hat with gold band. In the 
evening, the councillors were presented with blue coats and hats 
similar to those given to their chiefs. The medal bore an etching of 
the Queen’s head and an appropriate inscription. 

There was further interruption from a few Saulteaux, but the 
governor refused to listen. They were members of a band that had 
already given adhesion to Treaty No. 4 at Fort Pelly. Becoming 
insolent, they stated they would follow him to Fort Pitt, but were 
warned not to do so. 

Commissioners Christie and McKay then proceeded to make the 
payments. It took two days and involved 1,746 Indians, exclusive of 
many who were absent hunting buffalo. 

_ On August 26 the Indians assembled at ‘‘Carlton House’’, their 
chiefs and councillors proudly decked in the new uniforms. They had 
come to say farewell. They shook hands with the commissioners, well 
pleased with the way things had turned out and profuse in their 
gratitude for what had been granted them. They all joined in three 
cheers for the Queen, Governor Morris, the Mounted Police and Chief 
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Factor Lawrence Clarke. Firing their guns in the air, they gradually 
dispersed. 

Governor Morris realized the inadvisability of excluding the Duck 
Lake Indians from the treaty, and sent them a letter inviting them to 
meet him at Commissioner McKay's camp a few miles out from 
Carlton. 

The Rev. Father André was at Beardy’s camp and interpreted the 
letter to the Indians; both he and Pierre Léveillé—the latter had 
carried the official invitation to them—urged them to accept the 
proposal. They agreed. In fact they had already prepared a message 
to the governor accepting the treaty should he visit Duck Lake. 

On August 28 the treaty commissioners met the Indians at 
McKay's camp. There was the usual handshaking augmented by short 
speeches, then the treaty was signed by three chiefs and a number of 
councillors. The chiefs’ uniforms, medals and flags were distributed 
and the specified payments made on the same scale and terms as agreed 
upon at Carlton. 

It transpired that superstition had played no small part in the 
stand Beardy had taken. Not only had his band harboured hostility 
towards the government, but he had had a vision that the treaty was 
to be made at Duck Lake. 

However the separate signing of the treaty by the Duck Lake 
Indians was to prove a source of trouble. As time passed they claimed 
they had made a more favourable treaty than the others, had been 
promised larger payments and more liberal rations, and this in turn 
caused jealousy that led to grumbling and threats of violence. 

Three days after Beardy and his tribe had signed, the treaty 
commissioners set out for Fort Pitt. 

About six miles from the fort a Mounted Police escort under 
Superintendent Jarvis, who had gone ahead, met them and with band 
playing and many Indians crowding forward to witness the unusual 
sight, all were conducted to the little group of Hudson’s Bay Company 
buildings by William McKay, the post manager. 

More than 100 lodges, chiefly of Plain Crees, were assembled close 
by along the north bank of the Saskatchewan, and many more were 
expected. The following morning Chief Sweet Grass and his hunters 
appeared in answer to the message sent them. 

The meeting was a most cordial one; the head of the treaty com- 
mission was heartily embraced by the Indians; many kissed him on 
both cheeks, while his co-commissioner Christie, and Doctor Jakes 
the treaty secretary, not entirely to their liking, came in for the same 
lavish attention. Treaty Commissioner James McKay’s party which 
had travelled from Carlton by the south trail while the others were 
following the main cart track on the north side of the river, arrived 
that evening. They had passed a camp of about 70 lodges of Crees 
and Saulteaux under Chief Yellow Sky, who had failed to attend the 
Negotiations at Carlton because buffalo had come from the south and 
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the Indians had made the best of an opportunity to lay in winter 
supplies. 

In mid-morning of September 7 the treaty commissioners were 
escorted by the Mounted Police to the council tent which was pitched 
on high ground north of the little fort. 

As at Carlton the Indians approached in a body. Sweet Grass led 
them to the accompaniment of the ‘‘Stem Dance"’ ceremony. Mounted 
warriors, painted and decorated, performed amazing feats of horse- 
manships. The singers and dancers were many, and four pipes were 
brought forward to be stroked by the treaty commissioners and 
Commissioner Macleod. These were afterwards filled with tobacco and 
smoked. A minor interruption occurred when two Indian riders 
collided and one was badly injured. Mounted Police Surgeon Kittson 
attended him. 

The Indians sat in a large semi-circle before the official tent, with 
the chiefs and councillors in the foreground; the police band played 
as the crowd settled down. Governor Morris then spoke, with inter- 
preter Erasmus at his elbow. 

He said the future of the Indians had given the White Mother 
much anxiety, and her instructions were to treat the Indians as 
brothers because the Great Spirit made the earth, planted the trees, 
caused rivers to flow for the good of all people . . . . The Crees at 
Carlton had taken his hand as that of the White Mother's chief. He 
wanted the Fort Pitt Crees to do the same. He had come a long way 
to meet them; the government wanted to help them in the days ahead 
when the buffalo would be gone. . . . They should have homes of their 
own where food could be raised from the earth. If they accepted the 
treaty, servants of the White Mother would live among them to in- 
struct them and see that all were treated fairly .... As to the Mounted 
Police he reiterated what he had said at Carlton: The White Mother 
sent her red-coated servants to the prairies to protect the Indians from 
being shot down or poisoned by “‘firewater’’. The Mounted Police 
would punish all who broke the White Mother's laws—Indians and 
whites alike... . The Indian chiefs would be given red coats when they 
signed the treaty with the White Mother's councillors, and whenever 
they met the Mounted Police, who wore similar coats, they would 
know they were meeting friends. Before speaking further, he would 
like to hear from the assembled chiefs. 

Sweet Grass stepped forward, took the governor's hand, then 
spoke briefly: ‘‘We have heard your words; now we would like you 
to tell us about the treaty. After that we will all shake hands with you 
and your brother councillors. Then we will meet in council among 
ourselves.’ 

On Sunday September 10 the Rev. John MacKay held church 
service for the Mounted Police and others; in the afternoon the Rev. 
John McDougall preached to the Indians in Cree, followed by Bishop 
Grandin and Father Scollen. 
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The treaty payments and distribution of provisions were completed 
on Monday. The Mounted Police then set about transferring horses, 
carts and other equipment to the south side of the river. 

On the 13th the chiefs and headmen who had signed the treaty 
came to the fort to pay their respects and say goodbye. But just as the 
governor's party was about to leave, Big Bear, the troublesome Cree 
chief, appeared. He complained that he had not been notified of the 
meeting in time to be present. However he had been sent by his 
following of Crees and Assiniboines, who were hunting buffalo, to 
speak in their behalf. The governor expressed regret upon hearing his 
complaint and explained to him what had been done. 

Big Bear was sullen. He said that in the absence of his band he 
could not speak as he would like. The whole thing was serious; he had 
expected the other chiefs to delay proceedings until he arrived. 

Sweet Grass stood up. Confronting Big Bear, he said: ‘‘My friend, 
you see the representative of the White Mother here. Who do you 
suppose directed the meeting? I think the Great Spirit put it into the 
hearts of these men to come to our help. For my part I feel as if I see 
new life when I look upon the representative of the White Mother. 
Let nothing stand between you and him. It was only by great effort 
that this occasion reached us. Think of our children and those who 
will follow us. There is hope here for them. Say yes and take the 
governor's hand.”’ 

Fish, who represented a number of Chippewayans, added: ‘‘We 
have all taken his hand and we think it is for our good.”’ 

Big Bear cried out: ‘Stop, stop, my friends! I never saw the 
governor before. I heard he was here and I decided to meet him. I 
want to speak to him and request him to save me from what I most 
dread—a rope around my neck. It was not ordained by the Great 
Spirit that the redmen or the whites should shed each other’s blood.”’ 

Though he knew it not, Big Bear, whose immediate followers 
were to shed many a white man’s blood nine years later, had spoken 
in prophetic vein. . 

The governor explained that the Great Spirit had said that no one 
should shed his brother’s blood except in self-defense. No good Indian 
would have a rope about his neck, but the Great Spirit had ruled that 
murder would be punished by death. He pointed to the Mounted Police 
and said they were in the country to protect Indians and whites alike. 

“Look at the Blackfoot Indians,’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Before the 
redcoats came, the Americans were robbing them and giving them 


_ firewater. The Motinted Police stopped that.” 


Seemingly possessed of a deep-seated premonition, Big Bear insis- 
ted that there was still something to be cleared up. “‘We want to hear 
from you something to make us glad,’’ he said to the governor. “A 
great deal has been left undone, and it should not be so. . | 

It was obvious the hangman’s rope had become an obsession with 
him. 
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Licutenant-Governor Morris: ‘‘I do not know what has been left 
undone.’ 

Big Bear: ‘‘Before I go further, I would like to consult my people. 
I have told you I want no hanging.” 

The governor: ‘You ask what will not be granted. Why are you 
so concerned about that? The law of the White Mother punishes 
murder with death, and your request cannot be granted.” 

The persistent chief then asked why the other leaders of the 
Indians had nothing to say, and the spokesman for the Chippewayans 
replied: ‘‘We do not speak because Sweet Grass has spoken for us. 
What he said, we all say.”’ 

Anxious to be delayed no further, Governor Morris asked Big 
Beat to go to his people and tell them what had been done. The treaty 
was for their good, just as if they had been present. They could join 
the treaty next year. He made a few remarks about the buffalo vanish- 
ing and of plans calculated to prevent their wasteful slaughter. The 
White Mother did not want to disrupt the freedom of her red children, 
but she wished to give them help to live on their own lands. 

‘And now’’, he said, ‘‘I am done; 1 am about to leave you... . 
Indians of the plains, I bid you goodbye. . . . [rejoice that you listened 
to me, and when I go back to my home beyond the Great Lakes, | 
will often think of you and will rejoice to hear of your prosperity. I 
ask the Great Spirit to bless you and your children. Farewell.”’ 

A general shaking of hand's ensued. Big Bear attempted to 
remind the lieutenant-governor that he was not opposed to the White 
Mother’s wishes and wanted to be friendly. But he said he could not 
sign the treaty in the absence of his following; he would do so next 
year. It was obvious the old warrior had his good side. 

The treaty commissioners then crossed the river and there the 
Mounted Police had everything ready for the journey eastward. 

Two days later all arrived at Battleford where more Indians 
from the buffalo hunt were expected. But Red Pheasant’s band, num- 
bering about 150, were the only ones present. These had already 
joined the treaty at Fort Carlton. 

Sunday, September 17, was a day of rest for the travellers before 
starting out on their long trip to Winnipeg. 

Subsequently in his report to the Minister of the Interior Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Morris referred to the wandering halfbreeds of the 
plains, saying they were chiefly of French descent and lived much aftei 
the manner of the Indians, subsisting on the buffalo. He suggested 
that a census be procured, and though he did not recommend their 
being brought under the treaties, he felt that land and some assistance 
should be given them to pursue an agricultural livelihood. This, he 

believed, would solve all social questions of importance in the North- 
West Territories. He expressed grateful appreciation for the services 
rendered by Commissioner Macleod, his officers and men—the presence 
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of the North-West Mounted Police as an emblem and evidence of the 
establishment of authority was of great value. 

Approximately $47,000 had been paid out to 4,982 Indians, exclu- 
sive of subsequent adhesions to the treaty. 


Headquarters Moved To Fort Macleod 


It now became known to all that headquarters of the Force was 
being moved to Fort Macleod, not only on account of the unsuitable 
location of the Swan River post, but as a precaution against the un- 
settled state of things along the United States border. The Indians in 
the adjoining territory of Montana were in bitter conflict with the 
United States troops, and news had arrived of the tragic defeat of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Custer and the 7th Cavalry at the hands of an 
overwhelming number of Sioux and Cheyennes on the Little Big Horn 
River in Montana. It was likely that the Sioux, fearing retaliation by 
the U.S. Army, would seek sanctuary on Canadian soil, and to prevent 
such refugees from establishing a base north of the international line 
from which to prosecute war against the Americans, it was deemed 
necessary to mass the Force at the southern posts. Accordingly 100 
men were to move down from the north. 

Commissioner Macleod directed that a small detachment be left 
under Superintendent Walker at Battleford, and gave orders for Troops 
“D" and “‘E”’ to prepare for the journey southward to Fort Macleod 
via Fort Walsh. Among the commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers attached to these troops at that time were Adjutant E. 
Dalrymple Clark, Sub-Inspr. J. H. Mclllree, Sub-Inspr. Francis J. 
Dickens, Sub-Inspr. “‘Jack’’ French (brother of ex-Commissioner 
French), Sub-Inspr. Edmond Frechette, Surgeon John Kittson, Veter- 
inary Surgeon Poett, Sgt.-Majors, S. B. Steele and J. B. Mitchell. 
Supt. W. D. Jarvis was to accompany the column southward before 
returning to his post at Fort Saskatchewan. Experienced halfbreed 
guides under Baptiste Gardapui would lead the way. All excess 
baggage and a large part of the men’s personal belongings were to be 
left at Battleford. 

Soon after the cavalcade started, buffalo in enormous numbers were 
met and among them was seen a white steer, evidently one that 
had escaped from the herders at Battleford. Several of the men attemp- 
ted unsuccessfully to round it up. Buffalo steaks provided the main 
portion of every meal. . 

A three-day halt was made at the South Saskatchewan River 
where the water was broad and deep, and great care was necessary in 
moving the equipment and horses over. Wagon boxes lashed together 
and covered with large tarpaulins were used with some dry cotton- 
wood timber found along the bank. Everything, including the wagon 
parts, was then piled on the improvised rafts, which were carefully 
paddled to the other side, carrying a number of men each trip. When 
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it came to getting the horses over, the halfbreed guides failed utterly, 
and Sergeant-Major Mitchell and Cst. Charles Daly volunteered their 
Services. 

Stripping off his clothes, Mitchell climbed on his horse and 
started out, but didn’t get far. The animal swung around and came 
back. Arming himself with a stout stick, Mitchell tried again. As he 
reached deep water he slipped off the horse's back, his right arm 
around the animal’s neck, the stick grasped in his right hand, and his 
weight was enough to keep them from rolling under. By using the 
stick and his free arm, striking each time the horse tried to turn back, 
he kept the animal on its course. Finally after a brief struggle in 
midstream the creature struck out for the far side. 

Behind him Daly was having trouble. The horse he was riding 
threw up its head and rolled over—man and beast went under. Daly 
came up, holding fast to the tail, and his mount seeing Mitchell's 
horse ahead swept forward in that direction. On shore both horses 
were walked up and down in plain view, and the others, about 120, 
upon seeing them, swam across without further difficulty. Shortly 
afterwards camp was made on the south side. 

Mitchell and Daly were highly commended by Commissioner 
Macleod. 

Continuing the march southward, the command fared on the fat 
of the land. In addition to buffalo, which were never out of sight, 
ducks and geese abounded wherever there was water; many were 
killed and turned over to the camp cooks. : 

One day a large grizzly bear and her cub were sighted feeding off 
a buffalo cow. But the policemen’s horses refused to approach near 
enough for a shot. One of the halfbreed guides, whose pony was more 
familiar with such events, rode to within about 50 yards, jumped off 
and wounded the mother bear. In a few moments she was riddled with 
bullets. The cub escaped, but there were bear steaks aplenty at that 
night’s bivouac. The skin of the grizzly afterwards adorned the 
recreation room at Fort Macleod. 

The weather turned cold, and as the march proceeded snow could 
be seen covering the Cypress Hills along the south. 

A pleasing vista was gradually unfolded—rolling hills clothed in 
spruce and pine, deep coulees and sparkling watercourses. The trail 
dipped from the high bench to the valley of Battle Creek. Soon Fong 
Walsh came into view, and the travellers cheered lustily. The band 
was mustered and to a stirring, if not perfectly rendered marching air, 
the column swung along the broad ‘‘Benton Trail’’ to the main gate, 
where a hearty welcome from Assistant Commissioner Irvine, Supet- 
tendent Walsh and the men of ‘‘B’’ Troop awaited. 

After resting for two weeks, ‘‘D’’ Troop, accompanied by Com- 


— 


missioner Macleod and the assistant commissioner, guided by Jerry 3 


Potts, marched westward to the newly-appointed headquarters at 
Fort Macleod. ‘‘E’’ Troop remained at Fort Walsh. 
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Under the supervision of Supt. William Winder, in charge at Fort 
Macleod, some new log buildings were under construction to provide 
for the enlarged command. Plank floors now took the place of earth, 
and the walls were lined with factory cotton to keep out the dust that 
swept from the plains with the almost constant winds. 

Sub-Inspr. Ephrem A. Brisebois had resigned on August 16, 
and William Macaulay Herchmer, late captain in the provisional 
battalion of militia at Winnipeg, had been appointed in his place. 


Rumours From The South 


Meanwhile rumours from the south told of the unceasing war 
between the Sioux and the United States Army. The Indian situation 
south of the line was frequently referred to in official communications, 
and subsequent events proved that Commissioner Macleod’s foresight 
in the matter had been sound; he had sensed what was coming and had 
prepared for it. When the reinforcements from the north arrived at 
Fort Walsh and Fort Macleod, with headquarters transferred to the 
latter from Swan River, the stage was set for what was to prove one 
of the most exacting periods in the early annals of the Force. 

Four 7-pounder guns and ammunition had been purchased from 
the Militia Department at Winnipeg and brought to Fort Walsh. 
(These guns are now in Regina Barracks.) Together with the two 
9-pounder field-guns and two mortars which had been hauled to Fort 
Macleod during the march of 1874, they made up a small but formid- 
able armament. | 

As far back as May 26 Assistant Commissioner Irvine had received 
word from Ottawa that a confidential report revealed that the United 
States troopers would likely drive many hostile Indians across the line 
from Dakota and Montana, and that these would probably use Cana- 
dian soil ‘‘as a base for predatory and hostile operations’’. It was 
predicted that one body of U.S. troops would move westward from 
Dakota against the Sioux, another eastward from the Yellowstone 
River in Montana, and a third northward from some southern point 
near the Platte River, and that escaping Indians would likely enter 
Canada near Wood Mountain. 

Upon ‘‘the slightest indication of what was expected taking 
place’’", Ottawa was to be notified by telegraph. A sharp lookout 
was to be kept, especially around Wood Mountain. 


Sioux Influx Predicted 


Orders had been given as early as June to Inspr. L. N. F. Crozier, 
then stationed with Superintendent Walsh at Fort Walsh, to maintain 
strict watch along the border for Sioux Indians and report accordingly. 

Early in July Irvine left Fort Macleod for Fort Walsh with about 
15 men, to ride over the country in the vicinity of Wood Mountain. 


Sicting Bull, a Sioux Chief 
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On August 18 Inspector Crozier’s report to the assistant com- 
missioner contained a sworn statement from a Métis scout named 
Gabriel Solomon which disclosed valuable information regarding the 
intentions of the Sioux. Crozier had also received information that a 
Sioux camp already existed on the White Mud River (Frenchman's 
Creek) some distance east of Fort Walsh, that whiskey traders from 
the south were trading there, and that some Blood Indians had re- 
cently had horses stolen from them by a war party of Sioux. Accord- 
ingly he had sent Sub-Inspr. W. D. Antrobus to investigate. But 
the Sioux camp could not be found. They had left their first camping- 
ground, moved towards Wood Mountain and from there crossed the 
line back into the United States, where they intended to winter. The 
matter of the stolen horses remained unsolved, but a reliable halfbreed 
stated that the Sioux camp contained no strange animals. 

Some Gros Ventre or Minetaree Indians crossed the line, but 
when told they were on the Canadian side, returned. The liquor-trad- 
ing story remained a myth, yet what appeared to be well-founded 
rumour predicted that some of the Sioux intended crossing the line to 
steal horses. 

In his affidavit Solomon stated that another Canadian halfbreed 
had visited a camp of Sioux under Chief Sitting Bull south of the line 
and had found the chief and his people in a quandary. Ina speech at a 
council meeting Sitting Bull was reputed to have said: ‘We can go 
nowhere without seeing the head of an American. Our land 1s small; 
it is like an island. We have two ways to go—to the land of the 
Great Mother, or to the land of the Spaniards (Mexico).”’ 

Sitting Bull was said to have assured his halfbreed listener that 
if he put his foot across the line on Canadian soil, he would keep the 
peace. A Sioux scout had been sent northward towards Fort Qu’ Ap- 
pelle to investigate conditions there, but Solomon had turned him 
back, thinking he had been sent to..ascertain the defensive strength 
of that point and to gather such information as would enable the 
Sioux to make a successful attack. 


Sitting Bull 


Sitting Bull (Ta-tan-ka Yo-tan-ki) was reputed to have been born 
on the bank of the Grand River, a tributary of the Missouri in North 
Dakota, about 1834, son of Jumping Bull a minor chief of the Hunk- 
papa Sioux. He became a hunter of note early in life and at the age of 
13 was a killer of buffalo. Tradition tells that he had his first fight 
while still a mere stripling, that he killed his opponent, an Indian 
older than himself, but received an injury which made him permanently 
lame and resulted in his name of Lame Bull or Sitting Bull. Before 
he was 20, he had developed traits which lifted him above the average 
youths of his band. Soon his name spread throughout the frontier as 
a great watrior, but in spite of his many escapades he was not. He 
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became first and foremost a ‘‘medicine man’’, a savage priest and lawyer 
as it were, whose remarkable ascendancy in the Sioux nation was 
subsequently due to his talents as an Indian politician. In 1867 at the 
age of 36, he became prominent in the councils of the “Strong Hearts”’, 
an influential sect of his tribe, and henceforth was one of the dominant 
personages among all the Sioux. 


Divisions Of The Sioux 


The Hunkpapas, meaning those on the border or edge, got their 
name from their hereditary right to pitch their lodges at the outer 
edge of an encatmpment to command the entrance. Other outstanding 
bands were: The Ogalallas, (Dirt-Throwers), literally those who 
thumbed their noses at all and sundry; the Minneconjous, who planted 
corn near the water; the Two-Kettles, or Two-Cookings, who always 
provided enough food for two meals; the Wahpetons, who made their 
camp beneath the leaves; the Sans Arcs (No Bows), who failed on a 
certain expedition to provide themselves with bows; the Sissetons, the 
people smeared with fish; the Yanktons, or people of the sacred lake; 
the Blackfoot or Blackfeet as commonly called (distinct from the 
Algonquian Blackfoot tribe of the western foothills), whose feet 
were blackened by passing over burned prairie. Others of importance 
were the Brulés and Santees, whose designations were equally simple 
but significant of events, though probably bestowed by outsiders 
describing some trifling incident. The proper name of the Sioux, 
Dakota or Lakota, bespeaks a fitting appreciation of the importance 
of the nation, the word meaning “‘kinsmen allied by a common 
language’. 

Black Moon of the Hunkpapas, uncle of Sitting Bull, was the 
hereditary head chief of the entire Sioux in 1876. But Sitting Bull, 
now in his early forties, could be said to be the political leader of the 
hostile members of the nation. 


The Sioux 


The Siouan tribes, next to the Algonquians, were the most popu- 
lous of all North American aborigines. With the exception of a few 
scattered off-shoots, one of which had even reached far to the south- 
east towards Florida, they lived in the region north of the Arkansas 
River, from Iowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota in the east to well towards 
the base of the Rockies in the west. More than 30 distinct groups all 
speaking the same language formed a loose federation. Each group 
had until recent years remained intact, under the control of one chief. 
Surrounded by powerful and warlike neighbours these concentrations 
had been necessary, but when warring neighbours had been driven off 
or had moved away, the territory of each tribal band had become 
extended, and with the shrinkage of the buffalo range the group 
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habitat had widened still more, bringing about smaller bands as a 
measure to solve the food problem. This had resulted in many sub- 
chiefs who discouraged subsequent concentrations unless war or the 
imperative demands of the ‘‘medicine men’’, the expounders of reli- 
gious doctrine and dogma, necessitated it. Out of the historical mists 
of this nomadic procedure came Sitting Bull, medicine man extra- 
ordinary. 

All told, the Sioux numbered about 50,000 in 1876. 

With reference to the Sioux who had fled into Canada following 
the Minnesota Massacre in 1862, the Deputy Superintendent-General of 
Indian Affairs for Canada stated in his report for 1875: ‘‘These Indians 
ate industrious and evince a special aptitude for agricultural pursuits. 
They are very much appreciated by settlers for the help they render 
them at harvest time.’ 

In addition to the Sioux who under White Cap, Standing Buffalo 
and other leaders had settled on the Assiniboine and at Oak Lake and 
Turtle Mountain, a band made up of about 160 lodges of the Sisseton 
division under White Eagle lived quietly on the Canadian plains, 
hunting the buffalo, and were not interfered with, pending the develop- 
ment of the country. They had for some time been encamped in some 
brushland about four miles east of the Métis settlement at Wood 
Mountain. 


The Nez Percés 


Far away on the Pacific slopes another outstanding native race 
had been confronted by the overwhelming progress of civilization. In 
a marvellous land through which the Snake, the Grande Ronde, the 
Clearwater and other mountain streams find their way to the Columbia, 
where great forests and lush prairies abounded in game, lay the ances- 
tral domain of the Shahaptians or Chopunnish, more commonly known 
as the Nez Percés—‘‘Pierced Noses’, as the early French explorers 
and traders had termed them, from an erroneously reputed habit of 
wearing rings in their noses. To quote a writer who had studied them 
closely: ‘They were a capable, well-ordered people, fine horsemen and 
able hunters. In the hereditary stronghold of their fathers they lived 
unto themselves, were thoroughly independent and happy in the 
seldom-disturbed fastnesses of their native land, were little addicted 
to warfare, but as defensive fighters were without pects: 

Here also dissension broke out between whites and reds. 

A treaty was made with the Nez Perces in 1855, which set aside 
for their exclusive use a large area known as the Wallowa Valley in 
what was later to constitute parts of the states of Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. From here the ““Lo Lo Trail’’ led eastward through the 
Bitter Root Mountains to the buffalo country. . 

It took Congress four years to ratify this treaty. Then the invasion 
of the Nez Percé country began. Gold was found; hundreds of fortune 
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seekers flocked in. In 1861 an agreement was reached, unconfirmed by 
Congress, by which mining interests were given privileges. A new 
treaty was drawn up 1n 1863 reducing the reservation by seven-cighths 
of its original size and excluding the Wallowa Valley and the winter 
pasture of the Nez Percé horses. Chiefs Joseph, Looking Glass, White 
Bird and others refused to recognize the treaty. 

Chief Joseph passed to the beyond and was succeeded by his son, 
Thunder-Rolling-In-The-Mountains, who in the white man’s parlance, 
was also known as Chief Joseph. The young leader faced his first test 
in 1870 when a government commission arrived to adjust the terms 
with the tribe. A verbal contest ensued between a sedate and discern- 
ing Stone-Age man and an appointed delegation representing Chris- 
tianity. 

President Grant in 1873 restored some of the lost land to the 
Nez Percés, but white settlers objected and refused to move. Joseph 
questioned the validity of the treaty of 1863—his father had not 
signed. 

In an historic utterance years later Chief Joseph stated: ‘‘We were 
like deer; they were like grizzly bears. We had a small country; their 
country was large. We were contented to let things stand as the Great 
Spirit had made them; they were not, and would change the rivers 
and mountains if they did not suit them.”’ 

And so it went. It was inevitable that warfare should ensue. 
Demands on one side and grievances on the other were bound to result 
in bitter conflict. In 1876 a commission approached Chief Joseph‘ 
instructing him and his people to move out and abandon their beloved 
valley of Wallowa. They were to occupy restricted lands and be 
hedged in as menial wards of the white man. But the ‘“‘right to 
occupancy of certain lands’’ was more than the proud spirit of the Nez 
Percés could accept. 

General O. O. Howard, commanding the Department of the 
Columbia, reporting on the Nez Percés, stated: ‘‘Our government will 
be derelict and responsible for consequences if a permanent and just 
settlement with these Indians is not speedily effected. . . . The Nez 
Percés have never been, up to the present time, hostile to our people.”’ 

But a veritable white death was soon to swoop upon this superior 
race of native Americans. An all-engulfing tragedy awaited them. 


Below The Boundary 


In 1876 the warfare between the vanguards of civilization and the 
Indians of the plains south of the international boundary was probably 
causing more privation and hardship among the military than had the 
recent Civil war. The army, hampered by the misunderstandings of 
the Indian Bureau, was the sole agency endeavouring to make possible 
the development of the trans-Missouri West; and the sorrows and 
sacrifices of that army were legion. 
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Conspicuous and highly picturesque among the pioneer roads that 
penetrated the vast land of promise—the Overland, the Oregon, the 
Santa Fé—none saw more adventure than the old Bozeman Trail. And 
the fact that this precarious wagon road, from the Platte River in the 
south, past the Big Horn Mountains to the gold-fields of the Rockies 
far to the north-west, had been used as a military highway to challenge 
the land possessions of hostile Indians, was soon to result in the North- 
West Mounted Police playing an important role in the taming of the 
most powerful savages of the plains. 

Gold had been discovered in Montana in 1852. In 1859, with the 
arrival near Fort Benton of the American Fur Company's steamboat 
Chippewa from St. Louis on the Mississippi, a new route to the West 
had been established, much to the relief of the traffic on the Oregon 
Trail. About this time the irrepressible fever for gold spread westward 
to Montana, Idaho and Colorado. The California epidemic of '49 and 
later was on the wane. Startling discoveries in Montana in 1862 created 
the wild and lawless towns of Bannack (‘‘Grasshopper Gulch’’), 
Virginia City (‘Alder Gulch’’), Helena (‘‘Last Chance Gulch’’) and 
Diamond City (‘Confederate Gulch’’). Helena became a ‘‘miner’s 
capital’’, connected by overland trail with Fort Benton, the steamboat 
terminus on the upper Missouri. 

ohn M. Bozeman and a companion set out from Bannack in the 
winter of 1862-63 to map a shorter route between Montana and the 
East. They encountered hostile Indians, suffered hardships aplenty, 
but finally reached Omaha. In the spring Bozeman undertook to 
pilot a wagon train westward along the east side of the Big Horn 
Mountains, but the Sioux drove him back. He tried again and with 
nine men succeeded in getting through the dangerous Powder River 
country, a region infested with warlike Indians. At great risk of his 
life (which he eventually lost in the upper Yellowstone Valley at the 
hands of Blackfoot horse thieves), he worked out the best route for 
the trail to follow. He succeeded in establishing a highway through 
the ‘forbidden land’’ between the Big Horn Mountains and the Black 
Hills, thence westward to the gold-fields. 

The Bozeman Trail now provided the most direct route from 
established communities on the Platte River far in the east and south, 
to the head of the Missouri River in the west. Its starting point in the 
east was Fort Sedgwick in Kansas; the western terminus was Virginia 
City in Montana, its length, 770 miles. 

" Guarded wagon trains began to use the route, to the bitter animus 
of the Sioux and Cheyennes, who foresaw an eventual control of their 
best hunting-grounds by the whites. | 

Soon thousands of savages were on the warpath, and Gen. Patrick 
Connor was moved up from the Overland and Oregon Trails with a 
strong but poorly-equipped army of invasion, to drive the hostiles 
from the Bozeman Trail, or annihilate them. Hits orders were to sweep 
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them from their Powder and Tongue Rivers hunting-grounds—a big, 
ill-considered job, and one that was doomed to failure. 

A large part of the emigration to Montana now went this way, 
and in 1866 the government undertook to build military posts on the 
Bozeman—Fort Fetterman, Fort Reno, Fort) Phil Kearney and) bore 
C. F. Smith—to protect the wagon trains. Hundreds of graves along 
the winding trail attested to the need for armed protection against the 
raiding and murdering Sioux who, augmented by Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes and farther west by the implacable Blackfoot, had decided to 
sell their birthrights dearly. The Sioux chief, Red Cloud, who had 
gained ascendancy as a raider, scorned peace. But Spotted Tail, 
equally renowned, cautioned otherwise, thereby losing prestige 
among his warriors. From that time forward the Bozeman Trail 
became a breeding-ground for Indian hatred. 

Along the Overland, the Oregon and the Bozeman a reign of 
bloodshed set in. Indian war parties operated broadcast. The rifle and 
scalping knife were seldom idle. Despite military protection, railroad 
survey and construction parties were attacked. A desire for battle 
against the white intrusion spurred the Sioux and Cheyenne warriors 
to deadly combat. From the Missouri in the north to south of the 
Platte and beyond, small commands of the military struggled in many 
a Clash to suppress the rising tide of savage opposition. Officials had 
seemingly forgotten that in 185] a treaty recognizing the rights of 
the Indians to the Big Horn Mountains had been made. Now the 
Sioux protested that the Bozeman Trail crossed the hunting-grounds 
that flanked the Big Horns, and urged the laying of a trail to the west 
of the mountains which they promised not to molest. But all protests 
were ignored. 

Conditions in the Powder River area, between the Big Horn 
Mountains and the Black Hills to the east, went from bad to worse. 
Came the so-called ‘‘Fetterman Massacre’’ near Fort Phil Kearney in 
December 1866 at the instigation of two masterly Sioux leaders, Red 
Cloud and Man-Afraid-Of-His-Horses. This was the Indians’ answer 
to the line of military forts. Followed the famous ‘‘Wagon-Box 
Fight’’ near the same post the next year, when 32 men fought off more 
than 3,000 Indians for six hours. 

By now most of the Sioux and Cheyenne leaders were on the 
warpath. White man’s cupidity and Indian resistance were leading to 
a long, implacable blood purge. In fact these two elements kept the 
warfare waging for years south of the boundary line. 

Rumours floated here and there about mineral treasures that were 
waiting to be taken from the Indian territory. Meanwhile at a great 
Sioux gathering in Dakota, at which Sitting Bull was elected a chief, 
a law was adopted by all divisions subject to the rule of the supreme 
chief, Black Moon, that any Indian who showed the gold-fields in the 
Black Hills to white men should die. 
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Gen. John Pope, commanding the military department extending 
from Dakota and Montana to Utah and New Mexico, wrote: ‘What 
right have we to be roaming over the whole mining territory, as well 
as the plains to the east of them, in violation of treaties and rights? 
How can we expect the Indian to observe a treaty which he sees us 
violate every day to his injury?” 

At last negotiations were entered into between the Sioux and the 
United Staes Government which resulted in what became commonly 
known as the Laramie Treaty, 1868. After describing the limits of the 
lands reserved for the Indians, the treaty provided that the United 
States solemnly agreed no person or persons should ever be permitted 
to pass over, settle upon or reside in the designated hunting territory; 
that the United States agreed and stipulated that the country north of 
the North Platte River and east of the Big Horn Mountains should be 
held as, and considered to be, unceded Indian territory; also that no 
white person should be permitted, without the consent of the Indians, 
to pass through the reserved lands, and that the roads to and from the 
territory of Montana should be closed to public use. No northern 
boundary to the ‘‘Sioux Kingdom’’—the Powder River country —was 
aiced). 

Black Horse of the Cheyennes pleaded with Red Cloud Of the 
Sioux to ‘‘take the white man’s hand”’, but the Ogalalla chief replied: 
‘The white man lies and steals. The white man wants all. Ihe white 
man must fight, and the Indian will die where his fathers died.”’ 

Among those who took part in the negotiations was Brig.-Gen. 
Alfred H. Terry, who later commanded a concerted onslaught upon 
the Sioux (1876) and subsequently (1877) acted as an unsuccessful 
peace envoy to Sitting Bull and his councillors at the Mounted Police 
post of Fort Walsh in the Cypress Hills. The treaty of 1868 was not 
ratified by the U.S. Senate until a year after its adoption, by which 
time the Indians had scattered to the winds and could be assembled on 
agency reservations only with the greatest difficulty. 

Sitting Bull, now holding a high position in his tribe, insisted 
that none of the Sioux lands be sold and that the military posts in the 
Sioux hunting territory be abandoned. The treaty provided that his 
demands be met. Lieut.-Col. George A. Custer, in one of his many 
engagements with the Indians of the plains, attacked the Cheyennes 
on the Washita (in present-day Oklahoma). The slaughter of Indians 
that ensued established Custer’s reputation as an Indian fighter, but 
marked him for a tragic meeting with Cheyenne and Sioux war chiefs 
and watriors some years later. Peace was being sought, not through 
diplomacy, but by punishment and force. The government declared 
that all Indians found outside their reservations were to be considered 
hostile, notwithstanding the hunting-grounds allocated to them by 
treaty. 

The military posts on the Bozeman trail were abandoned, and the 
Indians wandered freely in the great “Sioux Reservation’, hunting 
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the buffalo according to treaty provisions. But from the outset the 
white men broke their word whenever it suited their purpose. They 
hunted gold in Indian land, crossed Indian hunting-grounds, slaught- 
ered the buffalo and other game, opened roads and built forts in de- 
fiance of solemn contracts, and even settled upon Indian reservations. 
From beginning to end the white men antagonized the Sioux. In their 
common estimation, the only Indian to be tolerated must be a dead one. 

There followed several years of comparative military inaction 
which might have continued had the Indians, to use General Sheridan's 
words, “‘not been driven to hostilities by most unjust treatment’’ on 
the part of the Indian Bureau. Custer was sent to choose sites for army 
posts in the Black Hills (1874), within the territory distinctly reserved 
for the Indians by the Laramie Treaty. When he reported on the wealth 
of gold in the hills, miners, prospectors and others, greedy for the 
potential spoils, rushed in. The government attempted to buy the 
Indians out, but Sitting Bull was justly adamant. He, with Chief 
Crazy Horse of the Ogalallas, began to rouse the Sioux warriors to 
resistance, to gather them together on the Powder River. 

Col. H. B. Carrington, who had built and commanded Fort 
Phil Kearney, wrote: “There never was a wilder grab for gold than the 
succeeding dash into the Black Hills in the face of solemn treaties.’’ 

Chaos set in. Due to corrupt Indian agents and post traders, dire 
want and cruel starvation stalked the agency Indians—many were 
forced to eat their dogs and ponies. A system of graft was uncovered 
which reached to Washington, involving government officials and 
causing a national scandal. Orders went out from official desks that 
were utterly inapplicable to the conditions faced by the Indians and the 
army. In 1875 the Indian Bureau succumbed to the pressure of mining 
interests and others and ordered the Sioux to their allotted agency 
lands, disregarding the provisions made in the treaty with respect to 
hunting rights. In the words of a prominent army officer, ‘‘the army 
had two choices—to force the Indians to starve peaceably or be killed 
violently’. Incidentally the War Department justified the breach of 
contract under the subterfuge that it was ‘‘for reasons of military 
safety’. 

Army officers urged the government to relieve the Indian distress, 
but nothing was done. Soon after, an order went out to the army to 
make no effort to keep miners and prospectors out of the Black Hills. 
Official conscience rested upon the fact that mineral treasures unknown 
to exist when the wild land was convenanted were not in the bargain 
and were useless to the Indians. From that assumption it was an easy 
Matter to sanction trifling with the treaty and eventually committing 
breach of faith. 

_ The final break had come! The redman’s exasperation accentuated 
his growing hatred of the whites. Indians flocked from the agency 
reservations to join the hostiles on the Powder River. 
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Then followed the misguided action of an Eastern official who on 
December 6, 1875, sent orders to agents on all reservations to “notify 
all Indians that if they did not come into the agencies and settle down 
by January 31, 1876, they would be regarded as enemies of the United 
States, and the army would be used to force then in’. 

This was directly contrary to the Laramie Treaty: 

It took at least 20 days for the order to reach the reservations, 20 
more to spread the news to the Indian camps on the plains, and when 
word reached the scattered hunting camps, the Indians wete over- 
due at the reservations. Sitting Bull with a large following was some- 
where south of the Powder River searching out the buffalo. Severe 
winter weather prevailed, so much so that when Brig.-Gen. George 
Crook was ordered to attack the Indians, he deemed it unsafe to march 
out. 

The winter of '75-'76 was one of the hardest in years. It would 
have been next to impossible for the Indians to move into the agencies, 
even had they been inclined to obey, but they knew they were within 
their rights and their own hunting-grounds. The ordet was ignored, 
and the army, according to official threat, was ordered to proceed 
against them in the spring under the command of General Terry, 
supported by Col. John Gibbon and General Crook, and augmented, 
as 1t turned out, by Lieutenant-Colonel Custer and his 7th Cavalry. 
General Sheridan, the department commander, in Chicago at the time, 
summed up the plan in a few words: ‘‘General Terry will drive the 
Indians towards the Big Horn Valley and General Crook will drive 
them back towards Terry, General (brevet) Gibbon moving down on 
the north side of the Yellowstone, to intercept if possible those who 
might want to go north of the Missouri to Milk River.” 
| It had been decided to force the Indians back to their reservations. 
_ There was to be no mercy for the Sioux. Custer asked for authority 
to divide his surplus supplies with the starving Indians remaining on 
_ the reserves, and Terry gave his approval, but Washington refused. 

: The government had decided to obtain by force what it had failed 
to achieve by other means. It was to be an armed contest, final and 
_ definite, a reckoning between the blue-coated troopers and the hostile 
tedskins, as also between two departments of government dealing with 
_ the latter. The army was made ready—an army badly out of contact 
_ with the Indian Bureau. . 
In the spring (1876) the campaign opened on a big scale. In 
| March a large camp of Sioux and Cheyennes on the Powder River 
under Chief Crazy Hose was attacked by Crook; lodges were burned 


and provisions destroyed, but the Indians were not defeated. Crazy 
Horse and his following then moved to the Rosebud River, Montana. 

The establishment of military posts on three sides of the Powder 
River country, north, east and south, and the concentration of many 
Indians upon adjacent agency reservations had wrought a complete 
change in the conditions of native life. The buffalo, the Indians’ main 
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food supply, were disappearing, railways were pushing across the 
plains, and those of the Sioux who wished to continue their accustomed 
ways of life were turning westward beyond easy reach of the armed 
FORECS, 

A doleful story of the inability of white intruders and Indian 
occupants to come to amicable terms had been unfolded. And strangely 
enough the repercussions from this tragic state of affairs were soon to 
impose upon the Canadian Government an enigma in Indian manage- 
ment that was destined to test the mind and mettle of the North-West 
Mounted Police for the next five years. 

Sensing the inevitable, Red Cloud and other chiefs practically 
forsook the warpath, but not so the Hunkpapa hostile chief, Sitting 
Bull, who held out unflinchingly against the white intrusion and kept 
his large following to their original habits, firmly refusing to treat 
with the whites or to cede any of the Sioux lands. Later the unbending 
chieftain is said to have summed up his feelings in speaking to an army 
general: ‘‘No Indian that ever lived loved the white man, and no white 
man that ever lived loved the Indian; the Great Spirit made me an 
Indian, but he did not make me an agency Indian, and I will not be 
one. 

He saw no end to the conflict in the territory which the Sioux were 
entitled to call their own, other than in the banishment of one side or 
the other; and in an attempt to make a concerted stand for what he 
considered his people’s rights, he proceeded to unite the loose and ever- 
shifting Sioux and Cheyennes for a supreme trial of strength. In this 
he did not falter, though confronted by an overwhelming power. War- 
riors from the agencies and the buffalo plains continually joined him, 
determined not to die peaceably but violently. 

The Indian gathering grew rapidly in the valley of the Little Big 
Horn River 300 miles south of the Mounted Police post of Fort Walsh. 
A great Sun Dance was held, and through the blood of every Sioux 
coursed a mad desire to push the white intruders back. To their way 
of thinking there could be no other course. 

The 7th Cavalry under Lieutenant-Colonel Custer was included in 
Brigadier-General Terry’s column which left Fort Abraham Lincoln 
on the Missouri on May 17, moving westward, assisted by the rivet 
steamer Far West. Colonel Gibbon from Fort Ellis on the upper 
Yellowstone advanced eastward. Brigadier-General Crook, acting 
independently of Terry and Gibbon, approached from Fort Fetterman 
in the south, past the ruins of Forts Reno and Phil Kearney, pushing 
his way up country until near the Rosebud River where he was again 
repulsed by Crazy Horse’s warriors. Crazy Horse then threw in with 
Sitting Bull some distance to the north-west beyond the Wolf Moun- 
tains. 

General Terry continued up the Missouri to the Yellowstone and 
joined Colonel Gibbon, whom he instructed to countermarch on the 
north side of the latter. At the same time he ordered Colonel Custer, 
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who had travelled overland with his cavalry, almost half of which 
were raw recruits, to scout south-westward up the Rosebud, a branch 
stream, then turn toward the Little Big Horn, “feeling constantly to 
the left to preclude the possibility of the escape of the Indians’’, and 
move down that stream towards Colonel Gibbon who would proceed 
to the mouth of the Big Horn with his command. Nevertheless he, 
Colonel Custer, was to be controlled by circumstances as they arose. 
In any case it was imperative that the main body of the hostiles should 
be located. If the Indian trail led to the Little Big Horn, Colonel 
Custer was not to follow it, but was to ‘keep still farther south before 
turning toward that river, in order to intercept the Indians should they 
attempt to pass around his left, and in order, by a longer march, to give 
time to Colonel Gibbon’s column to come up 

Either commander, if first engaged, was to conduct a “waiting 
fight’’, and give time for the other to arrive. Also, Colonel Custer was 
not to press his march too rapidly. General Terry with his infantry 
and Gatling guns would take the same route as Colonel Gibbon. The 
Far West would ferry them across from the north bank. It was agreed 
that the Gibbon and Custer commands would meet in the valley of 
the Big Horn on June 26, and that meanwhile contact would be main- 
tained by couriers. News of General Crook's defeat by Crazy Horse 
on June 17 had not yet reached the other commanders. 

Colonel Custer claimed the 7th Cavalry could handle anything it 
might meet and declined to take four troops of the 2nd Cavalry and 
the Gatling battery. He had been experiencing strained relations with 
official Washington and was said to be as ambitious for victory with 
his own troops as was Sitting Bull with his Sioux. Triumph would 
mean much to the 7th Cavalry and its leader. 

Soon the Custer column was advancing up the Rosebud. Fresh 
Indian trails that led directly south-west towards the Wolf Mountains 
had already been picked up by Major Marcus A. Reno, who had 
scouted the country between the Powder River and the Rosebud. 

Custer set a grinding pace. Steadily with tired men and animals 
the famed Indian fighter drew within striking distance of the great 
assemblage of redmen. . 

Following a needed rest by the command on June 24, during which 
the Indian scouts accompanying the command were fully occupied, 
midnight found the column pushing cautiously towards the Wolt 
Mountain divide. The scouts claimed the ridge could not be reached 
before daybreak, and dawn looked down upon the 7th Cavalry tem- 
porarily encamped below the crest. Hairy Moccasin, one of the Crow 
scouts, climbed to the top and cautiously scanning the view beyond, 
called back. Several officers joined him. To the west where the land 
fell away towards the Little Big Horn, were unmistakable signs of an 
extensive Indian camp. As Custer came up to view the prospect, his 
chief scout remarked that it represented too many Sioux, that it would 
take days to defeat them. Nevertheless orders were given to advance. 
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Reaching the head of a small creek that flowed towards the 

valley, forming a natural approach, Custer divided his 12 troops into 
three columns. Subsequently each of these proved too small for the 
task in hand; events were to show that each might better have been 
maintained in closer concert with the other two. But it was part of 
the habitual Custer plan of attack, one that had always served him 
well. Though there had been agreement that Terry and Gibbon 
would be in close co-operation with him on the 26th, he decided not to 
wait but to strike without delay. No couriers had reached him, and 
he had sent none. He realized full well that the Indians probably knew 
of his approach; it was evident he wanted to attack before they could 
escape. 
At most the Indians were supposed to have from 500 to 800 
warriors. Actually the camp contained some 8,000 or 10,000 men, 
women and children, of which at least 2,500 were warriors, most of 
them well armed with repeating rifles and ample ammunition. The 
strength of the 7th Cavalry was 600. 

The plan of attack was simplicity itself. In the centre three 
troops commanded by Major Reno were ordered to follow the creek 
to the Little Big Horn, cross that stream and proceed down the valley 
to attack the Indian village at its upper or southern end. Three troops 
under Capt. F. W. Benteen were to cast out to the left, on the lookout 
for Indians fleeing in that direction and possibly to attack the village 
on its western flank. One troop under Captain McDougall was to 
bring up the rear as escort to the pack train carrying ammunition and 
supplies. Five troops under Colonel Custer himself would parallel 
Reno on the right for a considerable distance, then swing far out among 
the hills bordering the valley. His intention was to strike the lower 
end of the village from the right while Benteen came in from the left 
and Reno drove down the centre. 

After some skirmishing Reno with 122 men was assailed by a 
large number of Indians who threatened to surround him in the open. 
Orders and counter-orders came one upon the other, but only a small 
part of them reached the full command, and the line of itself swung 
to the right, to the cover of timber along the river. There was consider- 
able confusion which resulted in an order to retreat, and officers and 
men, with the exception of a few who remained in the woods, streamed 
back in saddle and on foot, recrossed the river and finally reached a 
hilltop upon which to defend themselves and await developments. The 
losses in killed and wounded were heavy. 

In answer to a call the Indians who had opposed Reno now rushed 
in the direction of the north end of the village, to a point at which 
Custer with his five troops had arrived. 

Already there was fighting at the far end of the three-mile-long 


encampment where, it was soon made evident, Custer was hard pressed. \ 


| 
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A rider galloped in with word to McDougall to bring the ammunition © 


packs straight across country, and an order to Benteen, should he 
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appear, to come as quickly as possible. Benteen had proceeded far to 
the left without incident when a second rider brought him an order 
which read: ‘Come on. Big village. Be quick. Bring packsse ess: 
ring pacs.”’ 

This was the last known communication from Custet’s five troops. 

There was a suggestion of frantic urgency in the message, even in 
the spelling, and Benteen immediately spurred towards Reno and 
McDougall to pick up the pack mules and hasten to Custer’s aid: 
Arrived at ‘‘Reno’s Hill’’, he was ordered by Reno to assist in organiz- 
ing a defense. 

It happened that while Reno's fight in the valley was going on 
Custer and his five troops rode several miles northward behind the 
hills, then swung to the left to come in upon the village. They were 
far in advance of the other seven troops and found themselves con- 
fronted and outflanked by the enemy in overwhelming numbers. 

Except for what the corpse-littered battleground later displayed, 
the details of those last desperate hours are forever hidden. But long 
afterwards the Indians, in their sketchy manner, told much. Those 
who had driven Reno back attacked Custer’s left; the Cheyennes, who 
occupied the northern end of the huge encampment, drove in on his 
right. In front an avalanche of red devils sent him staggering back. 
Soon they were around him. It would seem that too late he realized 
his dilemma—that he found himself in a trap from which there was 
no escape. Unless Benteen arrived, or unless Reno, whom he had every 
right to surmise was fighting in the valley, diverted some of the savage 
concentration pitted against him, his case was hopeless. Obviously 
it was too late for him to reunite his forces. 

Evidence showed that no men ever fought more bravely. The 
choice of when and where to strike had been Custer’s, but vastly out- 
numbered, his five troops were no match for the horde of savages that 
had swooped so unexpectedly upon him. And he was beset with other 
difficulties. The five troops were driven apart in groups, each on the 
defensive; the rapid firing heated the single shot Springfield carbines 
until cartridges jammed in the breeches and empty shells had to be 
cut out. At last the ammunition failed, and with the exception of 
Curly, a Crow Indian scout who got away, the annihilation was 
complete—212 in all, according to the number buried. 

With the utter destruction of the little command, the Indians 
again turned their attention to Reno. Several of Benteen’s subordinate 
officers put forth an heroic effort to reach Custer, but were too late. 
Indestructible opposition blocked the way, made possible by the 
complete Indian victory over the ill-fated five troops. Disaster to the 
7th Cavalry, once on its way, continued to the end of the conflict. 

The hills surrounding Reno and Benteen now swarmed with 
wattiors, and fighting lasted until dusk of the following day. A 
further toll of 53 dead and 52 wounded resulted. Then as the sun sank 
on one of the most tragic episodes of conflict between civilized and 
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savage men on the Western plains, a moving mass crawled slowly from 
the valley. Sitting Bull and his immense following were bound for 
other parts, doubtless aware that further armed forces were near at 
hand. 

While the Sioux and Cheyenne war chiefs—Gall, Crazy Hotse, 
Crow King, Rain-In-The-Face, Black Moon, Spotted Eagle, Two 
Moons, White Bull, Hump, Brave Wolf and others—were in the thick 
of the fray, Sitting Bull had been inconspicuous. It was said that 
during the brief battle he had been busy at his necromancies some- 
where along the river bottom or on the opposite hilltops, perhaps in 
a general way directing the tide of Indian warfare. 

Two hundred and sixty-five of the Custer command were killed, 
including 16 officers, seven civilians and three Indian scouts. 

Not since the crushing defeat of General Braddock in 1765, had 
any troops in North America met such an overwhelming reverse at 
the hands of Indians as on that fateful Sunday, June 25, 18/62 Lie 
term ‘‘Custer Massacre’’ was coined, but viewed from every angle it 
was a fair fight to the death. 

Chief Gall who, it was afterwards claimed, had outgeneralled 
and outfought his white foes, said in speaking of the battle that men 
could not have fought more desperately or more gallantly than did 
the doomed troopers of the 7th Cavalry. 

Fortune had frowned in no uncertain manner upon the heroic 
and impulsive Custer. 

America stood aghast! 

It was a decisive Sioux victory, but it was virtually the end of 
the Sioux as a distinct and independent entity. Most of them in the 
massed exodus from the gory scene retreated in a southerly direction 
towards the Big Horn Mountains. At the first camp, about 50 miles 
away, a consultation was held and it was decided to send news of 
the great victory to all the Sioux and Cheyenne agencies, calling upon 
every possible reinforcement to join the hostile horde under Sitting 
Bull. But simultaneously General Sheridan, in command of the 
Military Division of the Missouri, lost no time in concentrating 
and increasing his forces. The Interior Department co-operated by 
arresting, disarming and dismounting such of the hostiles as were to 
be found at the agencies, which were soon under the control of the 
military. Terry's and Crook’s commands, which joined on the Rosebud 
six weeks after the ‘‘Battle of the Little Big Horn’, were strongly 
reinforced. Gen. Nelson A. Miles with a large body of troops was 
moved from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to the Yellowstone, and by 
the middle of August the united forces numbered about 4,000 men. 

General Sheridan in reporting stated: ‘‘I have stripped every post, 
from the line of Manitoba to Texas.’ 

_ But the Indians had scattered this way and that, suffering ever- 
increasing privations, evading as far as possible the pressure imposed 
upon them. A large number under Crazy Horse struck south-east, 
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followed by Crook. Early in September part of these were attacked by 
Capt. Anson Mills at the Slim Buttes north of the Black Hills, where 
with others of his band a famous Sioux warrior, American Horse 
lost his life. Crook’s command then moved south to various stations 
and from then on took little part in the campaign. 

Terry meantime spent many weeks in hard, fruitless marches, 
north, east, south and west, in a rough inhospitable country; he plan- 
ned to retire eventually to Fort Abraham Lincoln (Bismarck), Dakota, 
leaving Miles in the field with the 5th Infantry and six companies of 
the 22nd, to winter in a cantonment of his own building at the junction 
of the Yellowstone and Tongue Rivers, later called Fort Keogh. 
Gibbon was to return to his post in Montana before cold weather set 
in. As far as was known, Sitting Bull and a considerable following 
had retreated beyond the Yellowstone. 

To the north in Canada lay safety for Sitting Bull, the only 
available security from the wrath pursuing him. 


Speculation As To The Sioux 


On September 25 Major Ilges, 7th U.S. Infantry, at Benton, 
Montana, wrote to Superintendent Walsh stating that his courier had 
returned from Fort Belknap, 80 miles south of Fort Walsh, and reported 
that the people there knew nothing about the movements of the Sioux 
except what they had learned from the North-West Mounted Police, 
that Colonel Gibbon with five companies of infantry and four of 
cavalry was in the neighbourhood of Fort Peck 100 miles south of 
Wood Mountain settlement, moving westward up the Missouri, but 
that he would probably linger in the neighbourhood, or if conditions 
watranted, move towards the Canadian border. General Tletry was 
at a point some miles east of Fort Peck, moving eastward. Ilges sug- 
gested that Walsh should communicate anything of importance to 
Colonel Gibbon. Meantime Iges would endeavour to have some 
companies placed at Fort Peck and Fort Belknap. 

Ilges was of the opinion that Sitting Bull’s immediate following, 
including about 800 warriors, would assemble somewhere near the 
boundary between Fort Walsh and Wood Mountain. The rest of the 
hostile Sioux had apparently gone to their different agencies. 

Superintendent Walsh forwarded this information to the Secretary 
of State, Ottawa, and added: ‘‘They (the Sioux) are all tired of war 
.... Sixty men will now be quite sufficient for this post (Fort Walsh).”’ 


Fort Benton Thanks Walsh 


The Fort Benton Record of September 29 stated: ‘“‘Major Walsh, 
commanding the British Mounted Force at Fort Walsh, Cypress 
Mountains, recently received intelligence to the effect that a large 
party of Sioux, supposed to be Sitting Bull’s band, had arrived within 
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ten miles of the boundary line or 80 miles south-east of Fort Walsh, 
and that the Indians were organizing for an attack upon Fort Peck 
and Fort Belknap (on the Missouri and Milk Rivers, Montana). The 
Major very kindly dispatched mounted couriers to each of the forts 
on the river and one also to this place. 

“Major Guido Ilges, the commander of the military post at Fort 
Benton, deemed the news of sufficient importance to justify a dispatch 
to the department commander, and accordingly sent Lieutenant Hardin 
-o Helena with orders to telegraph the information to St. Paul. The 
thanks of the residents of this community and of every white settler 
in northern Montana are due Major Walsh, for his timely notice of 
impending danger from hostile Indians. On receipt of the news that 
the Indians contemplated an attack on the posts along the river, 
Major Ilges of Fort Benton sent a messenger to Fort Belknap, who 
found on his arrival that the people at that post had already been 
warned by couriers from Cypress Mountains of the proximity of the 
Sioux, and of their hostile intentions. Fort Peck had also been warned 
by Major Walsh, and the settlers along the river were prepared to make 
such resistance as circumstances would permit. These generous acts 
cannot be too highly commended, and we hope they will be properly 
appreciated by a grateful people. Twelve arrests of whiskey sellers 
were made last week by Major Walsh, the wide-awake commander 
of the Mounted Police at Cypress Mountains. The Major seems 
determined to carry out the laws in relation to the whiskey traffic in 
that vicinity.” 

London Notified 


On October 2 the British Ambassador at Washington, Sir Edward 
Thornton, notified the Earl of Derby, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, London, England, that a commission had recently been sent 
by the U.S. Government in an endeavour to reach an agreement with 
some of the Western tribes regarding the surrender of the territory 
claimed by them and reserved for their use. The United States people 
wanted to exploit the Black Hills, where gold had been discovered, 
and the Indians were to be asked to give up their title to this area, 
already overrun by white intruders, and to grant a right-of-way to 
the coveted lands both by land and the Missouri River. It was inten- 
ded to move the Sioux to the Indian Territory in the south and teach 
them civilization, agriculture and trade. The commission succeeded 
in inducing various Indians—Sioux, Cheyennes, Arapahoes and others 
—to accept and sign the proposals, though reluctantly. In the mean- 
time it was decided to continue the campaign against the hostile 
Sioux during the approaching autumn and winter. 


The N.W.M.P. Co-operates With A Territorial Government 


Events beyond her control were leading Canada toward a difficult 
situation in her newly-acquired territory of the Western plains. The 
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North-West Mounted Police had no easy job ahead of them. But 
Commissioner Macleod, Assistant Commissioner Irvine, subordinate 
officers and men were fully alive to pending events. Throughout the 
border country for a distance of 600 miles, more than two-thirds 
of the Force, operating from Fort Macleod and Fort Walsh, stood 
on the quz vive for inroads of refugee Indians fleeing from the United 
States. Well did Macleod and his command realize the dangers 1n- 
volved should large numbers of Indians from the south invade the 
lands of the Blackfoot, Crees, Northern Assiniboines and Saulteaux, 
there to seek sanctuary and pursue the diminishing buffalo. 

Meanwhile under the direction of the Mounted Police the 
administration of Indian affairs in the Canadian West was progressing 
peacefully. The plains were being gradually prepared for white 
settlement. A territorial government was about to be set up with its 
provincial seat at Swan River, the recently vacated headquarters of 
the Force, where a mere handful of men had been left, following the 
move to Fort Macleod. 

The provisions of the Act, passed in 1872 for the administration 
of the unorganized territory by the lieutenant-governor of Manitoba 
and an appointed council, had remained in force until now, but in 
October 1875 a further Act had been passed enlarging upon the former. 
The Hon. David Laird, ex-Minister of the Interior, now received the 
appointment of lieutenant-governor of the North-West Territories, 
supported by a council consisting of Commissioner Macleod and 
Stipendiary Magistrates Hugh Richardson and Mathew Ryan. All 
were sworn in on November 27 at Livingstone—Swan River Barracks— 
where Governor Laird and his staff took up temporary quarters until 
spring. Indians soon became aware of the governor's presence, and 
many redmen visited him in the “‘Big House’, as it was called: 


N.W.M.P. Extensions 


Meanwhile Supt. James Walker, with the few men who could be 
spared, had matters well in hand at Battleford, from which post he 
proceeded to establish detachments at Carlton and Fort Pitt. In the 
eastern area small detachments were already stationed at Fort 
Qu'Appelle south of Swan River, at Shoal Lake on the mail route from 
Winnipeg, and at Beautiful Plains on the same trail. In addition to 
being in command of the police in the north, Walker for some years 
was to act as Indian agent under Treaty No. 6; and as a mark of esteem 
was later appointed a chief of the Crees, who chose for his name 
“The-Eagle-That-Protects’. . 

To the south-west, farming operations by the police had begun 
on a small scale near Fort Macleod; 20 acres of oats and five acres of 
potatoes were doing well. 

A new and shorter road, providing advantages of wood and water 
at convenient intervals, was laid out by Superintendent Walsh between 
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Fort Walsh and Benton on the Missouri. This trail reached the 
boundary at the Milk River, at a spot known as ‘‘Kennedy’s Crossing’. 


Rumblings From The South 


At the time of the Custer fight in June Superintendent Walsh had 
been away from his command at Fort Walsh on sick leave with a bad 
attack of erysipelas, and had gone to Hot Springs, Arkansas, to 
recuperate. From Ottawa he had received word of the battle on the 
Little Big Horn, with a request to return to his post as soon as possible. 
Meantime Inspr. L. N. F. Crozier who had been placed temporarily 
in charge of Fort Walsh, had been instructed by Assistant Commis- 
sioner Irvine to learn all he could about the Indians along the inter- 
national border. 

After conferring with the departmental officials at Ottawa, Walsh 
had returned by way of Chicago and the Missouri River and arrived 
in the Cypress Hills early in August. He immediately ordered two of 
his scouts to watch the boundary country to the south-east, to keep 
close watch on the Sioux should they appear, and to ascertain if pos- 
sible their strength and intention. Information supplied by his chief 
scout, Louis Léveillé, had enabled him to warn the trading-posts and 
Indian agencies south of the line to be on the lookout for possible 
trouble. 


Walsh Investigates 


Farly in October Walsh set out with a small escort to go to 
Rocky Creek, 90 miles south and east of the fort where, it was reported, 
a number of the Sioux had assembled. But it turned out that the band, 
which numbered about 1,000, was still south of the line. The superin- 
tendent, convinced that there would be no immediate trouble from 
that source, returned to Fort Walsh, leaving scouts to shadow the 
movements of the Sioux. It was obvious that the Indians were fully 
occupied in hunting the numerous buffalo between the boundary and 
the Milk River. 


Coming Of The Sioux 


In November the scouts sent word that the Sioux were moving 
northward towards Wood Mountain. Walsh at once instructed Sub- 
Inspr. Edmund Frechette to proceed with several constables and scouts 
and visit the camp, which was found to consist of 57 lodges. The 
weather was bad; Frechette and his men suffered from wintery wind 
and extreme cold, and as a result were delayed frequently by sheer 
inability to travel. 

Becoming uneasy at Frechette’s long absence, Walsh chose 12 
policemen and three scouts and set forth on December 13 to investi- 
gate, heading for Legaré’s trading-post at Wood Mountain. On the 
way he met Frechette and party weary from hard travelling and 
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exposure. The sub-inspector reported that 52 additional lodges of 
Sioux, with an unusual number of inmates (there were normally two 
to four Indians to a lodge; six to seven and sometimes more to a war 
lodge), had crossed the boundary line, heading towards Wood Moun- 
tain. Thus 109 lodges had crossed from Montana. 

Walsh reached the Legaré post on December 21 to find that two 
days previously Black Moon, the hereditary chief of all the Sioux, 
had camped beside White Eagle’s band of Sissetons (refugees from 
Minnesota) four miles to the east, bringing with him a mixed follow- 
ing in which were Minneconjous, Ogalallas, Hunkpapas, Blackfeet 
(not to be confused with the Blackfoot nation), Sans Arcs and Two 
Kettles. The total encampment of newly-arrived United States Indians 
was said to consist of some 500 men, 1,000 women and 1,400 children. 
They had brought with them about 3,500 horses and 30 United States 
army mules. With White Eagle’s 150 lodges, the camp took on larger 
proportions. 

White Eagle and his people, who ever since crossing the border 
following the Minnesota massacre of 1862 had been peaceful and law- 
abiding, resented the newcomers, even though they were related. The 
chief declared that unless the intruders were prepared to abide by the 
orders of the Mounted Police there was no place for them on Canadian 
soil. He welcomed Superintendent Walsh as one who would lay down 
laws that would have to be obeyed by all. He intimated by his 
apparent uneasiness that he did not want as neighbours outside Indians 
who might disturb his following by conducting themselves illegally, 
but felt the new arrivals would give no trouble. 

Among the lodges adjoining White Eagle's camp were several 
wat chiefs who had participated in the annihilation of Custer’s 
command—Black Moon, Little Knife, Spotted Eagle, Long Dog and 
others—together with many warriors. It was a formidable array of 
savages as compared to the single police officer and the few men who 
had come to face them. | 

White Eagle explained to the others who Walsh was, and Walsh 
addressed the large assemblage through an interpreter. The Sioux 
would have to obey the laws of the Great White Mother while they 
were in her country. He would ask them questions, and their answers 
would be carried to the Great Mother’s great chief. Did they know 
that they were in the country of the Great White Mother? They said 
they did. What had they come for? They replied that they had been 
driven from their homes by the Americans and had come seeking peace. 
Their grandfathers, who had fought beside the soldiers of the Great 
White Mother, had long ago told them that they would find peace in 
her land. Their brothers, the Sissetons, had realized the truth of this 
years ago. That was why they, their great chief Black Moon, and the 
rest had come. For years they had not slept soundly. They were 
seeking a place where they could live peacefully. They were tired of 
being hunted. 
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Walsh then asked if they intended to remain north of the boundary 
during the winter and in the spring return to their own country to war 
again against the Americans. 

“NO! NO!”’ they replied. 

They wished to remain. They begged the red-coated officer to 
ask the Great White Mother to have pity upon them. 


Walsh Lays Down The Law 


In accordance with a custom the Mounted Police had adopted in 
first meeting Indians, the laws of the country were explained to the 
newcomers. They were told they would have to be as law-abiding as 
were the Sissetons and other alten Indians in the Great Mother’s land. 
Several of the chiefs then made speeches in which they implored the 
Queen to have pity upon them, as they intended to obey her laws. 
Walsh promised to convey their wishes to the Queen’s great chief 
(Commissioner Macleod). He was emphatic in telling them that they 
would not be allowed to go from Canada to make war on the Americans 
and return to Canada for protection. If they had any such intentions, 
they had better go back to their own country at once and remain there. 

The following day the leaders of the Sioux refugees, with White 
Eagle as their spokesman, waited upon Walsh, begging him to allow 
them a small quantity of ammunition with which to hunt. Their 
women and children needed food; their hunters had only knives made 
into lances for hunting buffalo; some were even forced to lasso buffalo, 
while others were using bows and arrows. As a consequence their best 
horses were used up. If the Sioux were denied ammunition they would 
Starve. 

Walsh replied that the Great Mother did not want anyone in her 
country to starve, and if she was satisfied that they would use the 
ammunition only for hunting, she would grant them and the Sissetons 
a small quantity. They were reminded that the Hunkpapas, Ogalallas 
and others were strangers and might want this ammunition to send to 
their relatives on the other side of the line. They disclaimed this, 
upon which Walsh told them that he would give permission to Jean 
Louis Legaré, the trader, who was already on the way with ammuni- 
tion, to give them a small quantity for hunting purposes only. There 
was much rejoicing among them upon hearing this. 

From that time on the Sioux were kept under the closest observa- 
tion by the red-coated representatives of law and order. 

It was learned that the Sioux had put out a feeler before crossing 
the boundary line. On the afternoon of December 17, four days before 
Walsh reached Wood Mountain, 12 Indians from the Sioux encamp- 
ment south of the line had ridden in and halted before Legaré’s house. 
Little Knife was at their head. 

Legare was not disturbed when the horses’ noses appeared at his 
window, and above them the grim visages of the visitors who, in the 


bitter cold, sat huddled in buffalo robes. No attention was paid them. 
After half an hour or so Little Knife dismounted, opened the door and 
stood silently for a long time, then slowly walked in, paying no 
attention to Legaré or several others in the room. Sitting down on the 
floor, he called to the others one by one. The door remained open, 
Jetting in the cold. For about two hours the 12 Indians remained 
seated imperturbably on the floor. 

Suddenly Little Knife jumped up and shook hands with each of 
the white people. His companions did the same. One, named Crow, 
stood in the middle of the floor and made a brief speech: ‘We left the 
American side because we could not sleep. We heard that the Big 
Woman was very good to her children and we came to this country 
to sleep quietly.”’ 

They then begged for provisions, got them and departed. Obvi- 
ously they had been sent to see if it was all right for their people to 
enter Canada. The following day a regular mob turned up. 

On December 31 Superintendent Walsh sent a report to the Com- 
missioner at Fort Macleod that he had met and conferred with the 
vanguard of the refugee Sioux from the United States, and had warned 
them that they must observe the law as explained to them; that Legare 
had been given permission to supply them with a small quantity of 
ammunition for hunting, after being cautioned to give only what the 
Indians needed and to make sure it was to be used exclusively for 
hunting purposes. The trader had about 2,000 rounds of fixed ammu- 
nition, about two and a half rounds per family in the Sioux camp. 
Walsh did not think there was any danger of any of the ammunition 
going across the line. Legaré had thought likewise and said Walsh 
had done the right thing, as he was unable to see how the Sioux could 
possibly subsist without help. | 

Walsh believed that the Sioux would remain at Wood Mountain 
during the winter. Many buffalo were in the area between Wood 
Mountain and Fort Walsh, a condition which had not prevailed for 
several years. The superintendent had heard there were more Indians 
coming, but had not yet gleaned any positive information. He be- 
lieved however that all would be greatly influenced by those under 
White Eagle, and all would obey the law. One thing was certain, 
some provision should be made for them to obtain enough buffalo 
meat. The Sissetons claimed this privilege, being on British soil. Why 
not the others? The camp of the newcomers adjoined that of the 
Sissetons. Could the law give to one and refuse the other? 


Added Precautions——Outposts 


With a view to maintaining communication between Fort Walsh 
and Wood Mountain, Superintendent Walsh recommended that a non- 
commissioned officer and two men be placed in a small sub-post at the 
foot (the east end) of the Cypress Hills and a similar quota at Wood 
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Mountain, and that a shelter lodge for each be set up at suitable 
locations between these points, where timber was available. 

This would ensure protection from the elements each night, and 
would break the long journey in the saddle past the Pinto Horse 
Buttes to Wood Mountain and back. The outpost at the foot of the 
Cypress Hills would be about 45 miles from Fort Walsh (known later 
as ‘East End’’). Wood Mountain post lay about 130 miles farther 
east by the usual teailk 

Walsh also recommended that Cst. A. R. Macdonell be placed in 
charge at Wood Mountain and Cst. John A. Martin at the east end of 
the Gypress: Hills. 

This plan was adopted forthwith. In addition Joseph Morin, a 
trusty Métis, was sent to Wood Mountain as a guide and interpreter. 


A Serious Problem 


A serious problem now confronted the North-West Mounted 
Police. The influx of the fugitive Sioux, actually a horde of lawless 
people, made for a disturbing prospect in a region already troubled 
with whiskey traffickers, horse thieves and other disorderly elements. 
Not the least concern was that the coming of Sitting Bull’s adherents 
might seriously affect the Canadian Indians of the plains. Consummate 
tact would be required to prevent the Blackfoot and Crees from 
throwing in their lot with the rebellious Sioux, or on the other hand 
warring against the newcomers over the buffalo. Fortunately the 
Sioux appeal earlier in the year to Crowfoot, chief of the Blackfoot 
Confederacy, to join forces in a war of white extermination had proven 
impotent. The Mounted Police had established relations so firmly 
with Crowfoot and his powerful following that the offer had been 
rejected. When Crowfoot had even offered to send warriors on the 
warpath against the Sioux, if the Mounted Police so desired, he had 
been told that the problem would be solved without firing a shot. 

By and large, the presence of a large body of American Indians on 
Canadian soil was not unattended with anxiety. The country between 
Wood Mountain and the Rocky Mountains, the greater part of which 
had hitherto been claimed by the Blood, Peigan, and Blackfoot 
Indians as their hunting-ground, was now suddenly encroached upon 
by outsiders, as well as by increasing numbers of halfbreed hunters. 
The situation was loaded with potential volcanoes, especially as 
Crowfoot reminded Commissioner Macleod that he looked to the 
police to protect his people's rights regarding their own territory, 
saying that if the Sioux were not restrained by the police, he himself 
would be forced to make war upon the intruders. 


Duties And Festivities 


But it was not only in the Cypress Hills-Wood Mountain area 
that the officers and men of the North-West Mounted Police were 


occupied with ever-increasing duties. Over the immense stretch of 
country now under supervision, a remarkable change had set in, and 
the utmost in energy and sound judgment was needed. 

Early in the year Commissioner Macleod received orders to pre- 
pare for a treaty with the Blackfoot Confederacy—the Blackfoot, 
Bloods, Peigans and Sarcees—as well as with the ‘Mountain Assini- 
boines, or Stonies, and any other scattered tribes in the country between 
Edmonton and Fort Macleod. The Commissioner visited the Peigans 
at ‘‘Semple’s Bottom’’, a few miles out from Fort Macleod and the 
Bloods on the Belly River near the fork of the Kootenay. At these 
meetings he outlined what the Canadian Government would ask of 
the Indians. Having perfect confidence in Stamix Otokan (Bull's 
Head), or ‘‘The-Man-With-The-Straight-Tongue’’, as they often called 
him, they voiced agreement. 

Diversions weren't entirely forgotten in the isolated social life 
of Fort Macleod and the adjoining village. A third Christmas season 
had arrived. Following the October and November snows, a Chinook 
wind brought a spell of glorious weather from beyond the mountains. 
Heavy outer clothing was discarded and the little hub of activity on 
the Old Man’s River basked in sunshine. 

The big event was Christmas dinner. Three cooks were busy for 
several days, ably assisted by several constables, especially by Cst. 
George Callaghan who was a chef in his own right. Each member of 
the command had chipped in to pay for extras such as butter at 75 cents 
per pound and eggs at $6.00 per dozen. When all was ready full justice 
was done to buffalo roasts, beef, venison, wild goose, plum pudding 
and pies of various kinds. There was little in the way of spirited 
beverages. After dinner a programme of songs and speeches took 
place, interspersed by the best efforts of Piper Donald MacAuley. 
Among the outstanding speeches was one given by William Gladstone, 
a civilian carpenter. John Smith, rancher and horse herder, a veteran 
of the American Civil War, ‘brought down the house’ with his 
songs. Six occupants of the guardroom—two deserters from the U.S. 
Army, one Indian horse thief and three ‘‘ordinaries’’—shared the 
Christmas repast. Three white women were present—Mrs. Winder 
wife of Superintendent Winder, Mrs. Shurtliff wife of Sub-Inspector 
Shurtliff, and a Mrs. Armstrong from the village. Abel Farwell, the 
mail cartier from Fort Benton, brought in a large Christmas and New 
Year’s mail, and this added to the jovial spirit prevailing. ie 

Also at Fort Walsh and the other posts the true Christmas spirit 
prevailed, at each of which the annual dinner was the big event ot 
the day. 


Fort Saskatchewan Relieves Distress 


Among the many duties of Fort Saskatchewan, near Edmonton, 
was one which was to become commonplace in the Force. A fair-sized 
settlement, mostly halfbreeds, had grown up at st. Albert a few miles 
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from Edmonton. Here a series of hailstorms during the past summer 
had all but blotted out the crops. Poverty threatened, and instructions 
were sent to the officer in charge at Fort Saskatchewan to take steps 
in co-operation with the local clergy to aid the distressed as much as 
possible. So efficiently was this carried out that the settlers, who had 
contemplated moving to other parts, remained. 


Villages Spring Up 


Except for spasmodic, stealthy and small-scale eruptions, the liquor 
traffic had been suppressed; indeed some of the erstwhile liquor traders 
had recrossed the boundary from Montana to engage in stock raising 
and other orderly pursuits. Villages sprang up not only at Macleod 
and Walsh, but at Calgary, Edmonton, Battleford, Qu’Appelle and 
other points. Prince Albert, to which the first settler James Isbister 
had come from the Red River in 1864, enjoyed the distinction of being 
the oldest white settlement (other than those at Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany posts) between Portage la Prairie and the Rockies. 


Customs Duties 


Customs duties collected at Fort Macleod for ten months to 
October 31 amounted to $16,324; over 40,000 buffalo robes were ship- 
ped southward and a large quantity of commodities brought in. At 
Fort Walsh $5,584 represented the dues collected for the nine months 
ending the 30th of September. 


Telegraph Line Extended 


The Sifton telegraph contract was completed and the line put in 
operation from Winnipeg to Fort Pelly by the end of July. A contract 
for the second section had been given to Richard Fuller of Hamilton, 
Ontario, and was completed in November. The system extended from 
Fort Pelly via Humboldt to the South Saskatchewan at Clarke’s 
Crossing, 18 miles below the present city of Saskatoon, thence to a 
point near the present town of Leduc south of Edmonton. The line 
did not come into use west of Battleford until the following year. 
The mails for the Saskatchewan country, which came through about 
every three weeks from Winnipeg, were delivered under contract to 
as far as Edmonton. In summer horses were used; in winter, dogs. 
The drivers were in nearly every instance halfbreeds, and the route 
was from Winnipeg to Shoal Lake, to Fort Pelly, to Swan River 
Barracks, back to Pelly and west and north to Fort Carlton, Prince 
Albert, Battleford, Fort Pitt and Edmonton. 


Sioux Refugees Settle Down 


By the end of 1876 officers and men of the North-West Mounted 
Police saw clearly that extremes of courage and tact would be required 
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for the task confronting them in the border country. Especially was 
it apparent that south of the international boundary a complete break- 
down of relations between the natives of the plains and the forerunners 
of a new order from the East was likely, and that such a condition 
would place a heavy burden upon the slim command at Fort Walsh. 

The two large military forces operating against the Sioux, those 
of Terry and Crook, had been ordered to their stations for the winter, 
leaving General Miles and his infantry on the Yellowstone where, 
at the junction of the Tongue River, a cantonment had been built. 
Two attacks had already been made upon the supply trains, and 60 
mules had been stolen by Sioux raiders who were repulsed by the 
military escorts. A week later Miles overtook the raiders—a formid- 
able aggregation under Sitting Bull, Gall, Pretty Bear and several 
other chiefs. Sitting Bull sent in a flag of truce with a request for 
peace negotiations and permission to hunt buffalo and trade for 
ammunition, but was told that nothing short of complete surrender 
would satisfy the government. An armed clash followed in which 
the Indians were beaten and much of their camp equipage and supplies, 
together with ponies, mules and horses, fell to the military. Long 
Dog, reputed to be one of the most ferocious Indians in Sitting Bull's 
entourage, was said to be at Fort Peck endeavouring to procure 
ammunition. On October 27 five chiefs surrendered as hostages for 
their followers—numbering about 2,000. But Sitting Bull and Gall 
had vanished, and the redoutable Crazy Horse was still abroad some- 
where. General Crook was ordered to scout the Cheyenne River 
country north of old Fort Reno in the hope of locating the latter and 
his band. 

On November 10 Gen. W. T. Sherman in reporting to the 
Secretary of War stated: ‘‘Colonel Miles reports his purpose to replen- 
ish his supplies, to turn north and follow this last desperate band 
(Sitting Bull’s) to the death. The winter is close at hand and there 
is great danger from the weather in that high latitude, but... . I 
trust he will make an end of Sitting Bull.”’ 

It was fortunate that the first influx of refugee Sioux had arrived 
in Canada peaceably inclined. For a time Jean Louis Legaré, the 
Wood Mountain trader, bore the brunt of the immigration, and it was 
with no little consternation that he and his helpers viewed the constant 
stream of redmen as they poured into his trading-post and practically 
cleaned him out of his supply of tea, tobacco, sugar and other commodi- 
ties, as well as beads.and trinkets. He, however, found them eminently 
fair, they exchanged various furs and skins for all they demanded. 

They made several camps for the winter, choosing locations 1n 
the deep ravines and coulees. There was plenty of buffalo meat to be 
had for the killing on the plains from the Cypress Hills eastward, and 
with firewood, water, shelter and food, they fared better than they 
had for many months. Best of all, they said, there were no “Long 
Knives’’ (American soldiers) to bother them. 
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All were reticent as to the whereabouts of Sitting Bull, who had 
last been reported in camp on the Red Water, an affluent of the 
Missourt. 


An Eye On Wood Mountain 


At Wood Mountain the small log structures which had been 
used as a Boundary Commission depot and then purchased by Com- 
missioner French in the autumn of 1874 upon his return from the 
Sweet Grass Hills, formed an important starting point in the work of 
the Force in that area. In the following spring (1875), the locality 
had come under the supervision of Fort Walsh; the men at Wood 
Mountain were withdrawn, but with the coming of the Sioux, ar- 
rangements were now made to establish a post not far from Legaré’s 
trading establishment. The old Boundary Commission buildings were 
to be repaired for the purpose. 


Distribution Of The Force, End Of 1876 
(Six Troops) 


Fort Macleod (Headquarters)—Commr. James F. Macleod, C.M.G. ; 
Asst. Commr. Acheson G. Irvine; Surgeon John G. Kittson. “‘C’’ and 
“D’’ Troops under Supt. William Winder and Sub-Inspr. E. Dalrymple 
Clark respectively. Commissioned officers, six; non-ccmmissioned 
officers and constables, 103; horses, 105. 

Fort Walsh—‘‘B’’ and ‘‘E’’ Troops under Supt. James Morrow 
Walsh. Commissioned officers, including surgeon and quartermaster, 
seven; non-commissioned officers and constables, 95; horses, 90. 

Fort Calgary—''F’’ Troop under Supt. Lief N. F. Crozier. Com- 
missioned officers, two; non-commissioned officers and constables, 35; 
NOESeSy 57. 

Fort Saskatchewan, including sub-posts of Edmonton and Tail 
Creek. ‘‘A’’ Troop under Supt. William Dummer Jarvis. Commis- _ 
sioned officers, two; non-commissioned officers and constables, 20; 
horses, 18. 


Battleford, including sub-posts of Carlton, Fort Pitt and Duck 
Lake. Portions of *‘D’’ and ‘‘E’’ Troops under Supt. James Walker. 
One commissioned officer; non-commissioned officers and constables, 
Pigs HOrses, 16: 


Swan River (Livingstone), including sub-posts of Fort Qu’ Appelle, 
Shoal Lake and Beautiful Plains. Portions of various troops under 
Supt. W. M. Herchmer. Commissioned officers, including surgeon 
and veterinary surgeon, five; non-commissioned officers andcons tables, 
ay-norses, 21. 

Total Force—Commissioned officers, 26; non-commissioned officers 
and constables, 309; horses, 287. Strength, 335. 


CHAPTER VII 


1877 


ALIEN SIOUX; LOYAL BLACKFOOT 


Bitter Travelling 
UPERINTENDENT WALSH’S return journey to his post 


after visiting the newly-arrived Stoux at Wood Mountain 
= was one of stark endurance. Winter had clamped down 
Weesy~ with an intensity seldom equalled, and travelling was dif- 
ma ficult. Every stream was frozen solid; no shelter from the 
biting winds was available in the treeless expanse except such as an 
occasional coulee might offer. The temperature ranged far below zero. 
Writing some time after, Walsh stated: ‘It took nine days’ journey to 
cross on our return the plain we traversed in four on our east journey. 
The weather was cold, the snow deep, every day stormy and rations 
short. A band of buffalo we fortunately came across on our seventh 
day saved us from being forced to eat horseflesh. We secured a good 
fat cow. On the sixth day we encountered a severe snow and wind 
storm, so cold that it would have been quite impossible to have stood 
it many hours. The guides lost their bearings, and wandering about 
we came upon some coulees. They supplied shelter, and we passed the 
night tramping about and hammering ourselves to keep from freezing. 
Our poor horses suffered more than we did; the following day five of 
them died. We reached Fort Walsh without any further casualties.”’ 


The North-West Territories Council Meets At Livingstone 


The new council of the North-West Territories held its first session 
at Livingstone (Swan River) in March. Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Hon. David Laird, presided, and A. E. Forget (a subsequent lieutenant- 
governor) acted as secretary. To be present at the council board, 
Commissioner Macleod travelled with horses from Fort Macleod to 
Benton, then overland by stagecoach to Helena and southward to the 
Union Pacific Railway at Corinne, Utah Territory, near Great Salt 
Lake, and eventually to St. Paul and Chicago. At the latter city he 
joined his young wife, nee Mary Drever, whom he had married five 
months before at Winnipeg. By rail to Fargo, Dakota, and stage to 
Winnipeg, the journey was renewed, and at Portage la Prairie in 
Manitoba a halfbreed driver and dog team were engaged to convey 
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the couple to Livingstone. The last part of the trip lay for approx- 
imately 300 miles over winter trails. 

There was no guard of honour as the provisional government of 
the new territory assembled, no booming of guns, no aides, merely 
four unassuming men seated around a table in a small room in the gov- 
ernor's dwelling. Several ordinances were passed, one of them cal- 
culated to prevent the killing of buffalo during certain months. In 
accordance with the law all such enactments were transmitted through 
the Secretary of State at Ottawa for the consideration of the Governor 
General. 

Writing privately to one of the officers at Fort Macleod, the Com- 
missioner in humourous vein momentarily lifted the curtain upon the 
frailties of even so august a body as the North-West Council: ‘"The 
great Council of the mighty Territory met this afternoon for the first 
time. ‘Tis too bad we cannot have your two beauties (pieces of can- 
non) to thunder forth the fact. There are three members, Richardson, 
Ryan and myself; the two first do not speak to each other and Ryan 
does not speak to me! I have proposed a triangular duel to Scot lcaeite 
matter. Remember me to all.” 

Soon afterward, following a visit to Ottawa where they were 
entertained by Lord Dufferin the Governor General and his Lady, 
Colonel and Mrs. Macleod set out for their western home at Fort 
Macleod, travelling up the Missouri by steamboat and bringing a 
number of recruits with them. 

In May application was made to Ottawa by the Hudson's Bay 
Company for a detachment of Mounted Police to be sent to Fort 
Dunvegan, 300 miles north-west of Edmonton, to prevent the intro- 
duction of liquor from British Columbia to the Peace River District 
of the North-West Territories. But the limited appropriation of par- 
liament for police service would not permit compliance with the 
request. 


Dealing With The Sioux 


At the very beginning of the Sioux influx from the United States 
a serious problem confronted the Canadian authorities. Though the 
buffalo were still plentiful in the Wood Mountain district, their num- 
ber was rapidly diminishing, and the Canadian Indians regarded 
the remaining herds with keen jealousy, coupled with resentment 
towards all intruding hunters. As a consequence danger of inter- 
tribal warfare was imminent. 

Canada took up the problem of the Sioux aliens with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in the hope of reaching some amicable 
arrangement that might ensure the return of the refugees to their own 
country. But the Sioux who for years, in protest of treaties broken 
by the whites, had defied every attempt on the part of the United 
States Army to suppress their warlike attitude, displayed no willing- 
ness to return to their native soil. 
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Reports drifted in that Sitting Bull at the head of a large follow- 
ing, pursued by United States troops, was moving northward towards 
the boundary south of Wood Mountain. Police scouts who had been 
closely watching the Indians reported that the potential visitors were 
moving up Rocky Creek, a branch of the White Mud or Frenchman’s 
Creek. 

Superintendent Walsh set out without delay to meet them, to as- 
certain their strength and instruct Sitting Bull as to their conduct 
should they cross the boundary. Travelling eastward over 100 miles, 
accompanied by a strong escort, the superintendent established camp 
headquarters about midway between the ‘Buttes de Cheval Caille’’, or 
‘Pinto Horse Buttes’’, and the “Indian Cliff’, the westerly point of 
Wood Mountain about 30 miles north of the international line. The 
entire area southward was well scoured by the scouts, who found no 
Indians in sight. Walsh then concluded he should go to the boundary 
line to investigate. 

With three of his most reliable scouts—Léveillé, Morin and 
Daniels—and using the bold landmark of Indian Cliff as a base to work 
from, he held a southerly course and reached the White Mud at a place 
known as the ‘‘Mud House’’—a hole dug in the river bank, the front 
filled with timber—a shelter established by Métis buffalo hunters 
and traders. 

The valley of the White Mud at this point is about 300 feet deep 
with almost perpendicular sides. The mile-wide river bottom 1s 
cluttered with small round hills or hummocks that prevent a clear 
view from side to side. The vicinity was known among the plains- 
men as the Mauvaises Terres or ‘Bad Lands’’. 

Walsh established a camp on a small level plain near the river, 
which here follows the south side of the valley. He then directed 
Léveillé and Daniels to follow the east bank, while he with Morin 
scouted the west. It was arranged that the two parties would circle 
outward for about 15 miles and return along the river that night. 

Louis Léveillé, Walsh’s most trusted scout, was very solicitous 
on all occasions for his master’s welfare. He would plead: ‘My 
Major, I beg you not to separate me from you.’’ He always strove to 
be well mounted so Walsh could not outride him and leave him behind. 
But there were times when important duty compelled Léveillé to 
serve with other patrols. . 

About seven miles out, a large newly-made Indian trail was dis- 
covered by Walshand Morin and there was no doubt that it had been 
made by Sitting Bull's followers. a 

The Sioux trail pointed towards the ‘‘Mud House Ford’’, and 
returning to the valley's edge, Scout Morin sighted an Indian on a 
hilltop, then another and another, until Indians appeared on the 
skyline to right and left. =. 

It was plain the police had passed the line of the Indians’ out- 
lying picquets, and that the camp could not be far off. Soon a large 
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Louis Léveillé, N.W.M.P. guide and interpreter 
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number of Indians were seen erecting lodges on the opposite side of the 
stream. Simultaneously alarm spread among the redskins. It came 
to light that they had at once assumed Walsh and his scout to be 
American soldiers, an advance party following their trail from the 
Missouri. There was panic among the women and children; lodges 
which had been partly erected were pulled down; horses were seized 
to provide a means of escape. A large number of fighting men assem- 
bled on the opposite side of the river to block the passage. The 
stream was narrow here, and it was possible for both sides to speak to 
one another, but it proved difficult to convince the Sioux that they 
were not being approached by Americans. To make matters more 
difficult Léveillé and Daniels suddenly appeared over a_ hilltop, 
riding furiously. This gave the Indians a further shock and many of 
them fled among the little hills to prepare for defense. On the other 
side Léveillé had also seen the Indian camp from a distance and think- 
ing his master in danger, had spurred forward. 

Walsh and Morin made an attempt to cross the stream, but the 
Indians drew their guns. Léveillé and Daniels swung around, crossed 
over some distance away and joined Walsh, who said there was to be 
no shooting unless he gave the order. Further conversation with the 
Indians then passed back and forth, Walsh informing them that he 
would hold his ground until they were convinced that their impres- 
sion was a wrong one. At last the fugitives were favourably dis- 
posed; the little body of police crossed the stream and persuaded the 
excited redmen to re-erect their lodges and have no fear. Walsh 
expressed a wish, through his interpreter, to meet the chief of the 
Sioux camp, and Four Horns, an imposing savage of fine stature, ap- 
peared. After a handshake the old warrior was asked what branch 
of the Sioux was with him. 

He replied: ‘‘We are Tetons, followers of my adopted son, Sitting 
Bull, who ts yet south of the Missouri but looking this way.”’ 

Walsh informed the Teton chief that he was now on British soil 
(the camp lay no more than a mile north of the international boun- 
dary) and that he and his followers would be instructed as to the 
conduct they would have to pursue so long as they remained. He 
asked that the sub-chiefs and warriors be called to hear what he had 
to tell them. The lodges were being put up and soon 57 of them were 
loosely clustered on the north side of the river. The Mounted Police 
oficer and his scouts were invited to enter one—an unusually large 
lodge made of newly-tanned buffalo skins. Everything was clean and 
neat within, and the little patrol, having been in the saddle practically 
the whole day, welcomed an opportunity to rest and relax. . 

Walsh was soon sound asleep, but not for long. Upon being 
roused by Daniels, he found that a large number of Indians had 
gathered in front of the lodge to hear for the first time a man claiming 
to be a British chief. All were in visible suspense as to their future in 
the new land. In the words of Walsh, ‘‘the warriors were silent and 
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solemn; the mothers’ hearts were beating; the maidens’ eyes were 
dim: war had made the children forget how to play’. 

Walsh opened the council without ceremony. He asked the 
Indians if they knew they had left their own country. Four Horns 
answered in the affirmative. 

‘Do you know,”’ asked the superintendent, ‘that there are laws 
here that everybody, white, red and black, have to obey?’ 

Four Horns replied that he and his followers were strangers to the 
customs of the white man and asked to be informed. They were then 
told that they must not kill man, woman or child, must not steal, 
give false testimony, inflict injury upon any person or property. 
Horses, oxen, wagons, lodges, guns, robes or any article must not be 
injured, destroyed or removed except by the owner or with his con- 
sent. No woman or female child could be violated and it was the 
duty of every man to protect them. They must not cross from the 
north to the south side of the international line to commit depreda- 
tions. Such was the law that they and all others who might come 
after them must obey. The redcoats would exercise patience, would 
on every occasion be ready to defend them, and it was well that the 
Indians should refrain from mistakes that would turn the redcoats 
against them. If they obeyed these laws they and their families could 
sleep soundly; they would be as safe as if protected by 10,000 warriors. 
If they could not bow to these laws, they would be expected to return 
to the country from which they came—they could not live on British 
soil, 

Chief Four Horns replied that they were tired and sought rest 
and peace. They wished to be allowed to hunt the buffalo. They 
would take the words of the White Chief into their breasts and would 
obey them. 

At this juncture an Indian messenger from the south appeared sud- 
denly, shook hands with the Indians occupying the inner circle and 
then with a show of bravado and impertinence planted himself down 
directly in front of the superintendent. His manner was defiantly 
aggressive. Some of the white men even suspected that perhaps 
Sitting Bull was confronting them, but Walsh paid little attention to 
the newcomer and was inclined to ignore him entirely. 

Addressing Walsh with something of a sneer, the Indian said: 
“The first time I met you was on the Missouri River at Fort Buford; 
the last was on the Yellowstone at the camp of Bear Coat (General 
Miles). You tell these people you are a redcoat, but you are a Long 
Knife (American soldier).”’ 

He then called upon the assemblage to harken to him. They 
should not be deceived by the redcoat’s words. He knew this man 
to be an American spy, one who would murder Indian people while 
they slept. He should not be allowed to leave the camp until the 
country as far as the Missouri was well scouted and it was certain no 
other Long Knives were near. 
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Consternation showed on the dusky faces of his listeners, but 
Walsh treated the matter with a smile and addressing the council, said: 

‘‘T have been talking to you for over an hour. You heard what 
Lsaid. If this man tells the truth, I have deceived you. Who 1s he? 
Does he belong to your tribe? Do you know him well? Are you sure 
he is a friend and not an enemy and a traitor?’ Then turning to the 
visitor, he asked: ‘‘What is your purpose? Do you want to encourage 
these people to commit some crime? What have they ever done to you 
that you wish to injure them?” Proceeding, he did not spare his 
words: ‘‘If you are not a devil look upon these poor women and little 
children. If you have it in your heart, pity them. They are of your 
blood. I never saw them before, but I pity them and with all the power 
of my command I will protect them from such as you. You are mis- 
taken; perhaps you take me for some other person you might have 
seen on the Yellowstone. If so, I forgive you.”’ 

The Indian replied that he knew Walsh. 

The superintendent rose to his feet, pointed his finger at the man 
and shouted: ‘You're a liar; you are a traitor and an enemy of these 
people.’ Then turning to Four Horns: ‘‘I care not who this man 
may be, but he is your enemy and I advise you to keep a close watch 
upon him.”' 

While this rather heated discourse was going on Louis Léveille 
had to be restrained by the other scouts from taking violent action. 

Some time later there was general consternation among the 
Indians. Chief Four Horns stated to Walsh: ‘‘We thought we could 
sleep soundly tonight, but our people's hearts are beating with fear. 
I wish you would remain in our camp until tomorrow. 

Walsh asked if his remaining would put them at their ease, and 
when the chief replied that it would, consent was given on the under- 
standing that the presumptuous Indian visitor from south of the line 
would not be allowed to leave. It was important that the Indians 
should be convinced that the defiant visitor, not Walsh, was the 
impostor. 

Walsh then stated to the chief: ‘‘If you will hold him I will 
show you a rascal.’ 

The chief pledged his word to do so. 

The superintendent then requested that two or three reliable 
young Indians be chosen to carry a message tO 4 point known as the 
Burnt Timber south of the boundary, where a large band of agency 
Indians of the Yankton Sioux was camped under Chiefs Medicine 
Bear and Black Horn. He said he wanted to send word to the Yank- 
tons that Four Horns was holding him, the “‘White Forehead Chief’’ 
of the redcoats (the name Walsh was known by among many of the 
Sioux). He was determined to impress forcibly upon Four Horns the 
fact that the Mounted Police could be trusted implicitly. But Four 
Horns objected to being asked to treat the red-coated officer as a 
prisoner. Walsh said in answer: “If I attempted to leave your camp 
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your warriors would stop me. I do not want to bring trouble to 
you, so I remain.”’ 

Walsh's horses were turned into the Indian herd to be looked 
after until the next day, and the superintendent with his scouts slept 
soundly that night in lodges guarded by the Indians. 

A colourful picture of the scene next morning was penned by 
Walsh: “‘It was a beautiful morning. Nature appeared in her best. 
Thousands of horses were feeding on the green spring grass. Indian 
warriors were sitting in groups on the hilltops. Picturesquely-dressed 
maidens moved about with the grace of princesses. Women were ar- 
ranging their lodges, children amusing themselves with bows and 
arrows, Old men lounging in the shade. The whole picture was as 
beautiful as words could possibly paint it. Far down the quiet valley 
we heard an Indian war whoop as though from a thousand voices... . 
A grand spectacle appeared moving along the winding stream—200 
warriors in paint and feathers, headed by Chiefs Medicine Bear and 
Black Horn, accompanied by the Teton messengers. The stream 
fringed with rosebushes and willows, the hillocks ornamented by 
Indian women in bright colours, more:than 200 braves on prancing 
horses, eagle plumes nodding in the air like those of conquering 
heroes, like Attila and his following.”’ 

It was obvious the Teton couriers had delivered the message to the 
Yankton chiefs and had disclosed what had taken place in Four 
Horns’ camp. Asked to describe Walsh's appearance, they had done 
so. Black Horn and Medicine Bear had immediately assembled their 
warriors and without delay had taken the trail. 

On arrival at Four Horn’s camp Black Horn at once recognized 
the superintendent and dashing forward, dismounted and embraced 
him. Turning to the assembled Tetons, he cried out: ‘‘Where is the 
nee says White Forehead is a Long Knife? Let him come for- 
ward. 

During the excitement the Indian impostor from the south made 
his escape. When this became known Four Horns was furious, but 
Black Horn, the Yankton chief, said it was just as well the man had 
got away. 

In assuring Four Horns of the reliability of the Mounted Police, 
the Yankton said: ‘‘My friend, this is the chief,”’ pointing to Walsh, 
‘of the land north of the Big Road. His word is law.’ 

A council was then held at which Medicine Bear informed the 
Indians that Walsh was a British chief and that if they wished to live 
in the country north of the ‘‘Medicine Line’’ they would have to 
obey the law as laid down to them; that any who could not do so 
should return to the Missouri, as it was certain they would be pun- 
ished for any misdeeds. 


No man,” he said, ‘escapes justice and remains in the country 
of the White Forehead.”’ 
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Black Horn followed, saying he had come prepared for war, but 
was glad to find it was not necessary. The White Forehead had no 
hard words to say. Had one hair of his head been injured, the Teton 
camp would not now be standing. The White Forehead’s tongue was 
not crooked. 

Four Horns made a long speech, remarkable for its excellence, and 
closed with a pledge to obey the law of the land. He regretted that 
the redcoat’s word had been doubted and asked for forgiveness. The 
superintendent told him to think no more of it, but reminded him that 
he had broken his first word by allowing the Indian impostor to escape. 

Walsh and his scouts left the camp in mid-afternoon and reached 
the escort during the night. The following morning found them re- 
turning to Fort Walsh. 

Though the widely-publicized Sitting Bull, the most notable of all 
the hostile Sioux, had not yet reached Canadian territory with his 
immediate following, rumour had it that his arrival would not be long 
delayed. Everything indicated that with his coming the Mounted 
Police, especially those at Fort Walsh, would have no small task in 
preserving law and order in the border country. Black Moon’s band 
had settled down some months previously in the vicinity of the Wood 
Mountain trading-post; Four Horns had not yet decided whether to 
follow Black Moon or remain with the Yanktons under Medicine 
Bear and Black Horn on White Mud Creek. The latter were “‘agency 
Indians’, and Walsh was of the opinion that they would return to 
Fort Peck on the Missouri, the agency headquarters. However they 
had expressed a wish to move north-westward along the White Mud 
to a belt of timber at the east end of the Cypress Hills. Just what 
reception the newcomers would receive at the hands of the Canadian 
tribes remained to be seen, but the prospect was fraught with danger. 

A constable and two sub-constables with six horses were stationed 
in one of the makeshift shelters previously established at a point in a 
wooded coulee on the south-eastern slope of the Cypress Hills, and 
were instructed to notify Fort Walsh should any Indians arrive in 
that vicinity. 

Upon first meeting Walsh, the Tetons and Yanktons had been 
given full instructions as to their conduct on Canadian soil, the same 
as those issued earlier to Black Moon. They replied that they and 
their people would obey the law. They asked for ammunition to hunt 
che buffalo and were informed that they would be allowed sufficient 
to provide food for their families, but that if they sent any of 1t across 
the boundary they would get no more. 

Medicine Béar stated that although he and Black Horn were 
agency Indians, most of their following were dissatisfied with the 
country south of the line; the Americans had refused to allow them 
ammunition to kill buffalo. Before they left Fort Peck they had held 
a council and decided to leave the United States forever. They had 

hen divided into small parties and started north with the intention 
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of meeting again on the Shaganosh (British) side of the line. As soon 
as all had arrived, a council would be held and a final decision reached. 

Superintendent Walsh notified the chiefs that he would hold 
them responsible for the good behaviour of their followers. 

Throughout these Sioux bands the same story prevailed: they 
were originally Shaganosh. Sixty-five years previously (1812), they 
had found themselves under the Americans; their forefathers had been 
told by a chief of their Shaganosh Father (King George III) that if 
they did not wish to live under the Americans they could move north- 
ward. They could not understand why their English Father had given 
them and their country to the Americans. In their various bands 
could be seen the medals bestowed by him upon their forebears for 
fighting against the Americans. 

Walsh told them that he would report their arrival to the White 
Mother’s great chief. Meantime if they obeyed his word they and 
their families could sleep soundly. 

Writing on March 19 to the Hon. David Laird the Lieutenant- 
Governor at Swan River, Commissioner Macleod stated: “‘I beg leave 
to press upon your consideration the desirability of letting these 
Indians know as soon as possible what the intentions of the govern- 
ment are with regard to them, as in their present demoralized condi- 
tion they will be much easier dealt with than if they are allowed time 
to become rich and powerful.” 

And writing to the Minister of the Interior, Ottawa, on March 
22, the lieutenant-governor urged a definite decision as to the treat- 
ment of the refugee Sioux and the policy to be pursued with regard to 
them. He spoke of the inevitable slaughter of buffalo that would 
occur with so many new Indians on the plains; this would deplete the 
sustenance of the Canadian Indians and possibly lead to conflict. It was 
his opinion that when peace was made between the Sioux and the 
United States Government, these Indians should be induced if possible 
to return to their own territory at once. He also suggested that the 
officers of the Mounted Police be instructed to inform the Indians that 
such was the wish of the government . . . that they would have to 
return to their former homes. It should be the policy of the govern- 
ment to accomplish this by peaceable means. 

Shortly after Superintendent Walsh’s visit to Four Horn’s camp, 
a police scout reported that the Sioux in that vicinity were moving 
north along the White Mud Creek in the direction of Pinto Horse 
Buttes. A fortnight later scouts reported that Sitting Bull was ap- 
proaching the boundary with a large camp. The superintendent lost 
no time in preparing to meet the head of all the refugee Sioux. Taking 
with him a sergeant, three constables and two scouts—Louis Léveillé 
and Gabriel Solomon—he struck out for the Pinto Horse about 15 
miles east of the White Mud, intending to camp there and await 
Sitting Bull’s arrival. 
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After two days he reached his destination, where signs showed 
that a large Indian camp had halted in the neighbourhood. There 
was also a single grave, and subsequent information proved it to be 
that of a warrior who had been badly wounded in the fight with 
Custer; he had died while the camp was on the march from the Mis- 
souri. The superintendent followed the trail left by the Indians until 
darkness forced him to make camp for the night. Next morning after 
three hours’ travel, his advance scouts discovered Indians on the hill- 
tops ahead. As the little patrol advanced these became more numerous. 
Calmly Walsh and his men pressed forward and soon found themselves 
surrounded by Indians. None however made attempts to approach 
the red-coated riders. 


The terrain in this vicinity being very hilly, the Indian camp 
could not be seen until they were close upon it; but there was no sur- 
prise in evidence at the coming of the Mounted Police. Indian scouts 
had already announced their presence on the trail. Barely had the 
superintendent and his companions dismounted at the edge of the 
camp than a chief, Spotted Eagle of the Sans Arcs band, came forward 
accompanied by several headmen and announced it to be Sitting 
Bull’s camp. It was also announced that this was the first time any 
white men, soldiers or scouts, had dared march into Bull’s camp so 
unconcernedly. 


While handshakings and friendly introductions were taking place 
the scouts and interpreters mixed with the Indians, endeavouring to 
glean information regarding the camp and to inform the redskins 
who the white visitors were and why they had come. 


An interview was promptly arranged with Sitting Bull and 
his associate chiefs. As they approached in a body, Sgt. “Bob” 
McCutcheon happened to be standing a little in advance, and had the 
distinction of being the first white man to shake hands with the Sioux 
leader since that dignitary had crossed the boundary. All seemed 
eager to reiterate the oft-told story that their forefathers were English, 
that they had been raised on English soil. Walsh explained the 
Canadian laws to them as he had done to Black Moon, Four Horns 
and Medicine Bear. He asked Sitting Bull if he would obey these, to 
which the chief replied that he had ‘‘buried his weapons’’ before 
coming to the country of the White Mother; that up until then he 
had been fighting only because he had to. The Indians asked for am- 
munition, and Walsh informed them they would be allowed sufficient 
to provide meat for their families, but would not be permitted to send 
any across the boundary. In a typical Indian oration Sitting Bull 
stated that he held a deep affection for the red-coated officers, that he 
would do no wrong in the country of the White Mother, that if his 
followers did anything wrong on the United States side of the line, 
they would not return to Canada. His heart was good, save when he 
came in contact with the Long Knives. 
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The chief's words impressed Walsh, who realized that such deep 
hatred for American soldiers would be a menace should the wily old 
Indian procure sufficient ammunition; there was a possibility that he 
would not hesitate to recross the line and make war upon his arch 
enemies. 

With the plausibility of a savage politician Sitting Bull told his 
listeners that this was the most wonderful experience of his life. A 
great change had come over him. He felt he was in another world 
among white men different from any he had ever seen—bold and 
fearless. 

In effect, he said: ‘‘Yesterday I was fleeing from white men, 
cursing them as I went. Today they erect their lodges by the side of 
mine and defy me. The White Forehead Chief (Walsh) walks to my 
lodge alone and unarmed. He gives me the hand of peace. Have I 
fallen? Am I at the ende”’ 

Though he was deeply stirred at the turn of events, it is probable 
that he did not comprehend he had that morning surrendered his 
power forever. 

There was prolonged speech-making and interchange of views 
before the interview ended. Conspicuous among the Indian spokesmen 
was Spotted Eagle of the Sans Arcs, a war chief and an exceptionally 
handsome man splendidly attired; his voice was deep and powerful, 
and he possessed a wonderful flow of language. He stated they had 
been so driven by American troops that they had been forced to cross 
the boundary to save their women and children. From the outset he 
proved himself to be an extremely loyal friend of the Mounted Police. 
On this occasion he carried a frightful weapon—three blades of sharp- 
ened steel set in a long shaft axewise. (Superintendent Walsh event- 
tually obtained this and it now rests in the Mounted Police Museum 
at Regina.) 

That night Walsh and his men slept in the Sioux camp. While 
they were preparing to leave next morning an episode occurred which 
gave the Sioux aoe reminder of how fearlessly the law which 
they had promised to respect would be enforced. 

Three Indian riders trailing five extra horses came in from the 
south. The men were recognized by one of Walsh’s scouts as South 
Assiniboines from the Missouri. One of them, White Dog a notorious 
warrior, had been offered 100 horses by Sitting Bull the previous year 
to join the Sioux in the campaign that summer against the Americans. 
Scout Gabriel Solomon identified three of the five horses as the pro- 
perty of Father De Corby, a Roman Catholic priest who had lately 
been in the Cypress Hills. Walsh was at once told about it, and 
Léveillé was instructed to inspect the horses closely with Solomon, 
lest the accusation turn out to be a mistake. Léveillé agreed with 
Solomon that the horses were stolen, and the superintendent decided 
to make an example of the thieves. Instructions were given to Ser- 
geant McCutcheon to make the arrest. 
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By this time White Dog and his companions had mixed in with 
a group of 50 or 60 Sioux warriors, engrossed in telling of their trip 
across the plains. Accompanied by two constables, McCutcheon 
strolled over to the Indian group and through the interpreter ap- 
prised White Dog of his intentions. The latter demanded the reason, 
and upon being told of the charge against him, indignantly retorted 
that the horses were his, that he would not give them up, much less 
submit to arrest. Sensing the possibility of an argument in which 
McCutcheon might be hard put to hold his ground, Walsh stepped 
forward with the remaining constable and joined the group. At once 
there was excitement; the news spread through the camp. White 
Dog was doubtlessly confident that the Sioux would support him. In 
the face of the insignificant party of white men confronting him he 
became boastful and defiant. 

Calling the interpreter to his side, Walsh made small account of 
the Indian's haughty refusal to submit: ‘‘White Dog, you say you will 
neither be arrested nor surrender these horses?’’ Then placing a hand 
on the Indian’s shoulder: ‘‘I arrest you for theft.”’ 

A bomb had fallen on the camp. 

Scouts had caught the horses and brought them to the rear. 
McCutcheon was ordered to disarm the three Indians, and before any 
of those present could realize what was taking place, the Assiniboines 
were in custody. All who saw it were electrified by the stark courage 
and suddenness with which Walsh had acted; even more so, when the 
superintendent ordered one of his men to bring forward a pair of leg- 
irons. 

Holding these before the amazed White Dog, he said: “‘White 
Dog, tell me where you got those horses, how you got them and what 
you intend doing with them, or I shall put these irons upon you and 
take you to Fort Walsh.”’ 

All were silent, and seeing no possibility of assistance from the 
Sioux who were now crowding around in hundreds, the Assiniboine 
stated that when passing over the plains east of the Cypress Hills 
he had seen some horses wandering unattended and had taken them; 
he had not known it was wrong to do so, as it was customary in the 
Milk River country south of the line to seize horses found in that 
way, and return them to their owner only if called for. 

Though the superintendent suspected him of lying, his words 
were accepted; but White Dog was warned against molesting any 
property, no matter how or where found, north of the line. 

_ Defiance showed in White Dog’s piercing eyes. He felt his posi- 
tion keenly—he had been disgraced in the presence of the onlooking 
Sioux, who had already learned a lesson long to be remembered. 
[hen unable to: suppress his feelings, the crestfallen Assiniboine 
glared at Walsh and said: ‘‘I shall meet you again.”’ 

Walsh caught his words through the interpreter, and as the Indian 
turned to go with his companions, he was ordered to halt and repeat 
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what he had said, being reminded that there should be no misunder- 
standing. He refused to do so. 

“Withdraw those words you just uttered,’ the superintendent 
shouted as he held the leg-irons before the silent and solemn Indian. 
“If you do not, I shall take you to Fort Walsh.’’ 

The Indian replied that he had not meant to make a threat, and 
though it was apparent that he was again lying, the three horse 
thieves were then dismissed. Later the horses were delivered to their 
rightful owner. 


Fort Walsh, 1877 


Fort Walsh had become the chief centre of police and Indian 
activity in the Canadian West. The valley of Battle Creek above ard 
below the little stronghold throbbed with varied life, while the sur- 
rounding hills harboured innumerable native camps. Red-coated 
patrols were continually coming and going; wagon trains moved back 
and forth along the Benton trail, bringing cargoes of supplies and a 
constant sprinkling of itinerants. Indian encampments—Cree, Saul- 
teau, Assiniboine, Blackfoot, Blood, Peigan and Sioux—appeared 
like clustering mushrooms overnight, or launched out to follow the 
buffalo on the surrounding plains. The various tribes, some more or 
less hostile to the others, numbering in all many thousand savages, 
were drawn to the immediate vicinity of the fort, giving Superintend- 
ent Walsh and his command little relaxation from the many duties 
devolving upon them. The village immediately north of the fort had 
continued to grow and was now an important hive of Western traffic. 
Many picturesque characters from the Missouri River and scores of 
halfbreeds, drawn to the region by a concentration of the shrinking 
buffalo herds, created an ever-shifting community. 

To everyone life in the Cypress Hills was one of adventure and 
precarious chance; it had its freedoms and its penalties. For example, 
in latter April a severe blizzard had swept out of the north-west, 
bringing a fair sample of the elemental rigours to be expected and 
accepted—more than 100 of the neighbouring halfbreed buffalo 
hunters’ horses perished from exposure and lack of food. 


Assiniboine Intruders From The South 


Superintendent Walsh had barely returned to his duties at Fort 
Walsh in the latter part of May, following his successful overtures 
with Sitting Bull, than a Saulteau chief, Little Child, rode in from 
the plains seeking police assistance, bringing a story that called for 
drastic and immediate action. The chief and his following, about 15 
lodges, had made camp about 30 miles to the north-east. They had 
known that several large bands of strange Indians had come into the 
Cypress Hills, and the fear had possessed them that their slim numbers 
Foded ill should the newcomers prove unfriendly. Little Child was a 
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remarkably fine type of Indian, completely belying his name, as he 
was all of six feet, stalwart, handsome, lithe as a cat, intelligent and 
broad-minded. He was a frequent visitor at the fort and had often 
been assured that the Mounted Police were in control of the country, 
that their purpose was to guarantee the safety of all, and that every 
person was to have the right to his just possessions. Indians were to 
cease making war; the white man was their friend. 

The perturbed chief related that about 250 lodges of South As- 
siniboines had arrived from the region of the Bear Paw Mountains in 
Montana and had made camp about half a mile from that of the Saul- 
reaux. The newcomers had set themselves up as a law unto themselves 
and had given notice that they would monopolize the buffalo hunting, 
saying they had little respect for the white man’s authority. Though 
they were United States agency Indians, with no rights on Canadian 
soil, they had ordered the smaller camp to join them and bow to 
Assiniboine hunting rules. One of the chiefs of the Assiniboines, 
Crow's Dance, had stated that he would gather in all smaller en- 
campments and would take over exclusive power in the Cypress Hills 
country. Little Child had refused to comply, and shortly afterwards 
the would-be Assiniboine dictator had turned up with several hundred 
warriors in full war regalia to enforce his demands. Little Child had 
no more than 30 fighting men, but courageously enough, in spurning 
the other’s orders had stated: ‘I am a British Indian on British soil, 
and I will not submit. The only chief I will obey is the White Chiet 
at Fort Walsh.” 

In reply Crow's Dance had boasted: “When your red-coated 
friends come to my camp you will be there to see how I use them.” 

Then he and his followers had attacked the Saulteau camp, tear- 
ing down lodges, shooting dogs and threatening the lives of the 
women and children. The Saulteaux had offered no resistance and had 
fled for safety to the shelter of some wooded hills to the north. 

Little Child brought word to Superintendent Walsh that Crow's 
Dance had announced he would cut out the heart of the ‘‘Chemogan- 
ish’’ (Redcoat) and eat it, if the latter dared to come to his camp. 

‘We'll see about that later,’’ the superintendent remarked. 

in no more than an hour Walsh, Surgeon Kittson, Sub-Inspr. 
Edwin Allen, 14 men and Louis Léveillé the guide were in the saddle 
headed for the Assiniboine camp. Failure to support Little Child in 
his plea for help would only invite ridicule and worse. Walsh knew 
that one breach of faith would create a crisis in Indian circles un- 
pleasant to contemplate. In a case like this there could be no choice 
and no wavering. The surgeon had been ordered to accompany the 
patrol as there was likely to be bloodshed, and as the little group left 
the valley and rode across the prairie, there were doubtless many 
conflicting but silent emotions. 

Late that night (May 25) the police, with Little Child guiding 
them, arrived at the site of the alleged violence. Here a halt was made 
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while the ground was reconnoitered. Scout Léveillé expressed the 
opinion that the Assiniboine camp had apparently moved northward, 
and without stopping to rest, Walsh and his men cautiously followed 
the trail. After riding for another hour, they made a second halt. 
Horses were unsaddled and turned out to graze under a strong picquet. 
The men rested until about two o'clock. While moving slowly for- 
ward just as dawn was breaking, Léveillé and Little Child sighted 
the Assiniboine camp. A third halt was made and all had breakfast. 
Arms were inspected; the men were told that they were about to face 
several hundred hostile warriors. Extreme danger lay ahead; the 
leaders were to be arrested. Orders were to be strictly obeyed. 

Walsh and Léveillé ascended a nearby hill to survey the camp. 
Everything was silent, and Walsh decided to attempt a surprise arrest, 
despite the fact that the patrol was overwhelmingly outnumbered. 
A small butte near a little lake was selected as the point to which the 
police would retire with the captives. Surgeon Kittson with three 
men were stationed there and instructed to build a breastwork of 
stones 1n case a fight ensued. If necessary a man was to ride to Fort 
Walsh at all speed for assistance, but Kittson was to hold his ground 
as a rallying point. 

At a lively trot Walsh headed his men toward the inner lodges 
of the camp. A few moments would decide the issue. Quickly locating 
the lodge of Crow’s Dance and surrounding it, the eas renee 
sprang from his horse and entered. No words were wasted in overture 
or argument. With a few curt invectives, for which he was noted, 
the superintendent reappeared almost immediately with the startled 
Assiniboine chief in tow. 

A thunderbolt had fallen. Without ceremony Crow's Dance, 
another chief named Crooked Arm, and 18 of their henchmen were 
pressed into a group by themselves and bustled off. Two other leaders, 
Bear's Down and Blackfoot, were then rounded up. By this time 
pandemonium had swept the sleeping camp. No weapons had been 
drawn; no shots heralded a bloody conflict. Silent courage, taut with 
the might of right, had won a swift and signal victory. The captives 
were taken to ‘‘Kittson’s Butte’’, and a second breakfast was eaten 
while word was being sent to the Assiniboines that they would be 
spoken to shortly. Bae 

Eventually Walsh lectured the remaining leaders of the Assini- 
boines and warned them against a repetition. He told them he would 
take the captives to Fort Walsh for trial, that the head chief and 12 
others would be retained for that purpose. 

More than a day was expended in carrying out the little sortie, 
and the trial took place the day after the return. Eleven of the younger 
Indians were discharged by Walsh with a severe caution as to their 
future conduct. The following day Assistant Commissioner Irvine, 
who arrived from the west, adjudged the cases of Crow’s Dance and 
Crooked Arm. The chief received six months’ imprisonment at hard 
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labour, and the other, two months. News of the occurrence spread 
far and wide, as had that of the extradition trial of the Cypress Hills 
murderers in 1875, instilling a deep respect for the North-West Mounted 


Police. 


Superintendent Walsh Commended 


The Secretary of State for Canada sent a message conveying to In- 
spector Walsh the government's appreciation of the courage and 
determination shown by him and those under his command in carrying 
out the arrests. 


Indian Restlessness 


A large number of Blackfoot had come eastward, lured by the 
many buffalo in the Cypress Hills vicinity, and it was considered 
advisable that the assistant commissioner should visit them lest they 
and the Sioux should clash. He also wished to interview Sitting Bull 
for a similar purpose and to ascertain the intentions of the Sioux 
refugees. And there were arrangements for strengthening the detach- 
ment at Wood Mountain to be attended to without further delay. 

On the very eve of Irvine’s departure six young Sioux warriors 
arrived at Fort Walsh bringing word that police help was wanted. 
Three Americans were being detained in Sitting Bull’s camp, and 
realizing that their lives would be in danger should any of his young 
men decide to seek revenge, the chief had sent word to the police for 
instructions regarding the proper procedure towards prisoners. The 
Sioux messengers were armed with carbines and belts of ammunition 
taken from Custer’s troopers during the battle of the Little Big Horn, 
also with ‘‘coup sticks’’—shafts of hardwood, each with a round 
stone encased in rawhide attached to one end. One of the young Sioux, 
Sitting Bull’s nephew, was not backward in boasting that he had 
killed 23 of Custer’s men with the latter type weapon, and to prove it 
displayed as many notches in the handle of his. 


Irvine Visits Sitting Bull 


Early the following morning Irvine started for Pinto Horse, 
taking with him Superintendent Walsh, Sub-Inspr. E. Dalrymple 
Clark whom he had brought with him from Fort Macleod, Sub- 
Inspr. Edwin Allen, three or four constables and scouts and the six 
Sioux watriors. 

To quote from Irvine's writings: ““We travelled till nearly dark, 
following the trail of a large Assiniboine camp. I had arranged to 
stop at this camp as I wanted to have a powwow with the chiefs... . 
We came upon the camp soon after sunset after a long day's ride, part 
of it in pouring rain. It cleared off however and was a beautiful 
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evening when we came upon the camp. There were about 500 lodges. 
It looked like a large village. The front of the camp and the hills all 
around were crowded with Indians—men, women and children—who 
turned out to watch us as we approached. I rode into the camp and 
pitched my tent amongst them. Most of the Indians knew me. (Amon 
these were many of the Assiniboines who had threatened Little Child 
and his followers.) They told me they thought it was very hard 
that their men should be kept in prison. I told them I had not punished 
them half enough, that they knew well we punished white men and 
Indians alike... .I gave thema lecture about keeping the law in future. 
We then shook hands and I started with my party on our way to visit 
the great Sitting Bull. 

“We were up bright and carly next morning, rode a couple of 
hours and then halted for breakfast. We had no wood and had to 
use buffalo chips for fuel to boil our kettle. Once during the day 
I happened to drop behind and found myself riding with the six young 
Sioux. I could hardly realize as I rode, sometimes out of sight of my 
party, that I was riding quietly with six of the most hostile and 
dreaded Indians armed to the teeth—Indians that hated the very 
sight of a white man... . 

“Noon brought us in sight of the Sioux camp. As we rode up, 
all the Indians emerged from their lodges, and a long line of tremen- 
dously big men met us; we could not get past without shaking hands 
with them... . They all had a powerful grip and some nearly pulled 
me off my horse. We rode on and I pitched my tent among them on 
the opposite side to where we had entered .. . . Men, women and 
children crowded around; the children were frightened at first when- 
ever we went near them... . After I had chucked one or two under 
the chin, they got quite friendly and soon discovered we were friends 
.... We noticed the Indians. all looking in one direction. I turned 
around and saw a big Indian over the heads of the others make a sign 
to me to go towards him. I went over and he took me to an Indian 
who had around him a large number of immense men. I found myself 
face to face and shaking hands with the celebrated Sitting Bull.’’ 

Sitting Bull remained motionless until the police were within a 
few feet of him, then with a smile he stepped forward and shook 
hands, as did the men of his bodyguard. The sum total of what he 
said seemed to be: ‘‘At last we have met you; we know today what 
we never knew before. We know we are safe.” 

After a welcome meal Irvine and his escort repaired to the council 
lodge—a huge affair made of many buffalo skins and capable of hold- 
ing a large number of people. Buffalo robes were spread for the police 
to sit upon directly in front of Sitting Bull. Behind the chief were 
ranged his sub-chiefs and bodyguard, the latter stripped except for 
breechclouts and moccasins. Many carried scalps at their belts, 
taken from the 7th Cavalry—Colonel Custer’s command. Each was 
armed with a U.S. Army carbine. 
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A chief named Pretty Bear opened the proceedings with an invoca- 
sion to the Great Spirit. Bear's Head, an old chief with a complete 
bear's head covering his own, sat close to Sitting Bull. Indian on- 
lookers swarmed into the lodge; hundreds gathered outside. It was 
plain that the result of the council was to be for them either a life 
of peace or a return to the persecution they had fled from. 

A redstone pipe with a long and elaborately decorated stem was 
lighted with great solemnity, and the usual pipe-of-peace ritual was 
performed in reverent silence. ; 

Sitting Bull then remarked: “My Father, have pity on us; we are 
going to take our place with new people.”’ 

Further ritual followed and many speeches were made. All 
claimed to be British Indians. They had suffered greatly at the hands 
of the Long Knives (U.S. Cavalry), had been fighting for years on the 
defensive. They had come to the White Mother's country where they 
expected to find peace. They hoped the White Mother would protect 
them and prevent the Long Knives from following. With bitterness 
they referred to the three Americans who had come to their camp. 

Superintendent Walsh had previously warned the Sioux that any 
visitors to their camp from south of the boundary were to be unharmed 
and the Mounted Police notified of their coming. Sitting Bull had 
been true to this arrangement and had sent the six young warriors to 
inform Fort Walsh of the strangers in their midst. 

The foremost of the three visitors was the Rt. Rev. Father Martin 
Marty, who had been engaged in the commendable work of instituting 
schools at the Indian agencies in Dakota. He was an abbot of the 
Benedictine Order and a missionary apostolic in the territory of Dakota. 
With him were John Howard, General Miles’ chief scout, and an 
interpreter. Injudiciously sent to interview Sitting Bull with a view 
to persuading him and his followers to return to their own country, 
they had been in the camp for eight days. Had it not been for the 
pledge between Superintendent Walsh and the Sioux chieftain, there 
would have been slim hope of escape for Father Marty and assuredly 
none for the other two. 

During the council Sitting Bull turned to the priest and said: 
“You know, as a messenger of the Great Spirit, that the Long Knives 
tried to kill us. Why did you wait till half my people were killed 
before you came?’’ 

Another chief interjected: ‘Did the Great Spirit take our horses 
and arms from us?’ 

Turning to Assistant Commissioner Irvine, Sitting Bull asked: 
“Will the White Mother protect us while we remain? On being 
assured of this, he turned again to the priest and said: ‘‘Why should 
[ return only to give up my arms and horses?’ 

The meeting was a long and tedious affair, during which the law 
was explained. Irvine said to Sitting Bull and his associate chiefs: | 
‘Now that you are in the Queen’s land you must not cross the bound- , 
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ary tO wage war against the Americans and return to this country. 
We will allow you ammunition to hunt the buffalo for food, but none 
of it is to be used against white men or Indians. In the Queen's coun- 
try we live like one family. If a white man or an Indian does wrong he 
is punished. The Queen has a very strong army, and if her children 
do wrong she will punish them. If anyone comes into your camp 
as these three Americans did, come to Fort Walsh and tell us. You 
were right, and I am glad you sent your young men to tell about these 
Americans. We started at once and came here to shake hands with 
you... . I will take them out of the camp with me... . We will 
protect you against all harm, and you must not harm anyone on this 
side of the boundary ... . The Americans cannot cross the line after 
you. Youand your families can sleep soundly and need not be afraid.”’ 

The little group of Mounted Police breathed easier when the 
council ended. 

After the evening meal in the assistant commissioner's tent, at 
which Father Marty was a guest, the Mounted Police mixed freely 
with the Indians. To quote Sub-Inspector Clark: ‘‘I took a stroll 
alone through the camp. It consisted of many lodges. I never saw 
such a happy people. Sounds of rejoicing were heard on every side. 
They felt that at night for the first time in many weary months that 
they might sleep in peace, with no fear of being awakened by the 
rattle of carbines or the clatter of cavalry. After a long and tedious 
journey they had found a haven of rest. 

“The tom-tom was in full swing, coupled with weird chants and 
dancing. I saw many horses and mules bearing the brand of Custer’s 
regiment and many carbines and ammunition pouches taken in the 
battle of the Little Big Horn. In the midst of all this rejoicing one 
Indian only seemed unable to shake off a feeling of sadness—Sitting 
Bull. He wandered here and there as though deep in thought over all 
he had gone through. I went to him, offered him my pipe, which he 
took and smoked. Two lodges were offered to us, and by eleven 
o'clock I turned into my blanket. How singular it seemed! Here we 
were, a few white men, sleeping calmly in the dreaded camp of Sitting 
Bull.”’ 

Late that night someone tapped gently at the front of Irvine's 
tent, and the next minute Sitting Bull, accompanied by another 
Indian, entered quietly and sat down. Through the interpreter, the 
assistant commissioner entered into a long conversation during which 
he questioned Sitting Bull about the Custer fight and received a lot 
of intimate information which the chief urged him not to make 
public. Sitting Bull said, among other things, that he knew 12 days 
before Custer arrived at the Little Big Horn that he was coming; that 
most of the 7th Cavalry fought with theit revolvers and the butts of 
their carbines, as the latter seemed to clog after the first shot; that 
the Indians pulled them off their horses and killed them with knives 
and coup-sticks. 
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As the chief prepared to leave he proffered his beaded moccasins 
to Irvine as a memento and shook his hand. 

It was evident that Sitting Bull was no stranger to this section of 
the plains and had deliberately chosen it as the most favourable haven 
of refuge north of the international boundary. In close proximity to 
the Pinto Horse Buttes were deep ravines, or coulees, watered by clear 
streams. Some timber grew at intervals along these watercourses as 
well as on the sheltered slopes rising above them. The Sioux name for 
‘ravine’, or ‘‘coulee’’, literally means ‘a hole’’, and thus the locality 
had become known as ‘The Holes’. Broad plateaus spread on every 
side, rich with knee-deep pasturage—a favourite grazing-ground of 
the buffalo. 

Having convinced the Sioux that so long as they remained in the 
land of the Great White Mother they would have to obey the laws 
as explained to them, and that they had nothing to fear as long as 
those laws were obeyed, Irvine prepared to return to Fort Walsh, while 
Superintendent Walsh proceeded to Wood Mountain where the police 
detachment was to be increased to 20 men. 

During his return trip to Fort Walsh Irvine and his party, including 
Father Marty and the two men from General Miles’ camp, were over- 
taken by a severe snowstorm and were forced to take shelter in a 
brush-clad coulee for an entire day—in early June! 

Writing from Fort Macleod to a relative in Eastern Canada short- 
ly afterwards, the assistant commissioner said: ‘‘We were glad to get 
back... . Although our quarters are most miserable, everyone likes 


this place.” 


The Sioux Problem 


The presence in Canada of so many uninvited Indians from south 
of the boundary caused uneasiness to the governments of both Canada 
and the United States. Plans had been advanced to persuade Sitting 
Bull and his thousands of adherents to return to their homeland, but 
the first attempt by the United States authorities had proven abortive 
and had almost resulted in the death of three United States citizens. 
So intense was the antagonism displayed by the refugee Sioux towards 
the Americans, that the three emissaries could well give thanks to 
Superintendent Walsh for his foresight in obtaining Sitting Bull's 
solemn promise never to break the white man’s law. 

The Mounted Police and the Canadian Government looked ask- 
ance upon the Sioux inroad. They realized that because of it intend- 
ing prairie settlers would hold back for fear of possible Indian depreda- 
tions. They also realized there were possibilities of international 
complications; an impasse might be fomented by the press in both 
countries. 

Major-Gen. Selby-Smyth, commandant of the Canadian Militia, 
stated later that the situation called for profound tact on the part of 
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the North-West Mounted Police; and Commissioner Macleod lost no 
time in recommending to the government at Ottawa that Washington 
be advised that these Indians could not be recognized as British sub- 
jects, that no reserves could be allotted them and no provision made 
for their support. 

On June 2 Lord Dufferin, Governor General of Canada, requested 
Her Majesty's charge d'affaires in Washington to make representations 
to the Government of the United States to secure the results desired 
by Canada in regard to the matter. This request was accompanied by 
a report from the Commissioner of the Mounted Police, who stated 
to the Prime Minister, the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, that the Sioux 
had not been on friendly terms with the Blackfoot and Cree Indians 
for years; that the Blackfoot evidenced great anxiety regarding the 
invasion of their country; that before the coming of the Mounted 
Police the Blackfoot Confederacy had been able to keep the Sioux 
out of the country, but were now willing to be friendly towards the 
latter, provided they kept away; also that the Crees were suspicious 
of the Sioux who had crossed the boundary. The Commissioner pointed 
out that an attempt should be made at once to get the Sioux to return 
to the United States. The longer this was delayed the more difficult it 
would be, especially as the buffalo would soon be gone. Shortly 
afterwards the Governor General sent word to London advising the 
Secretary of State for the colonies that the American Sioux had crossed 
into Canada; that the Blackfoot tribes were their hereditary enemies; 
that if the former remained on British soil the Mounted Police would 
scarcely be able to keep the peace, and that a request had been made 
upon the United States Government to induce their Indians to return. 
He asked that the matter be attended to at once, as it was most urgent. 

Fortunately Sitting Bull and the other Sioux chiefs, in fact all 
the Sioux who had sought refuge in Canada, had accepted practically 
without question the tactful and impressive words of the Mounted 
Police officers—that so long as they conducted themselves peaceably, 
they could expect protection in the land of the Great Mother. But 
hope had been expressed by the newly-arrived bands that they would 
receive the same treatment accorded the Santees and Sissetons under 
White Eagle and other chiefs who had been granted sanctuary on 
British soil subsequent to the Minnesota massacre of 1862.9 Cavent= 
ually the Minnesota Sioux were given reserves in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, and were granted schools, agricultural instruction, 
etc., but were given no treaty money.) 

Assistant Commissioner Irvine was of the opinion that Sitting 
Bull would give little trouble. The fact that the three American 
visitors had been kept secure from harm while word of their presence 
was being sent to Fort Walsh strongly confirmed this belief. Further- 
more the straightforward and seemingly sincere words of Spotted 
Eagle could not be overlooked. This war chief of the Sans Arcs div- 
ision, an extremely close confidant of Sitting Bull and one of the fore- 
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most warriors of the Sioux nation, had made a deep impression upon 
all who had met and heard him. At the meeting held in the great 
council lodge on June 2 he had eloquently voiced his sentiments: 
“The Great Spirit raised me on American soil. My people were 
harried this way and that. We had not given away our lands. I am 
against listening to the three Americans who have come to this camp. 
I was raised in a buffalo robe and that is the way I wish to live. The 
Great Spirit raised us and gives us all, and what is mine by right 
I want to keep. The Americans came to shake hands and to trade 
with us, but they burned the prairies. I came across the line to shake 
hands with one who would shake hands with me. Now the Americans 
follow with offers of peace. We don’t want their offers; we can’t live 
and raise our children by their methods. All our people were being 
kept on the run, and we came to tell the Great Mother that the 
Americans were trying to ruin us. We have come seeking what is 
right. The Americans followed us, so we sent word to you.”’ 

Ottawa didn’t feel towards the Sioux refugees as did Assistant 
Commissioner Irvine, and communications and representations from 
Washington to Ottawa did not picture the hostiles in any favourable 
light. It was thought that the presence of such a large body of alien 
Indians on the hunting-grounds of their hereditary enemies, the 
Blackfoot, Crees and Assiniboines, would cause trouble. In short, the 
situation was considered to be highly explosive. 


Watching Indians And Law-Breakers 


At this time Fort Walsh saw many large bands of Indians from the 
various tribes; the surroundings had the appearance of being covered 
with natives. As a result the little red-coated force at the solitary 
post on Battle Creek was called upon for extremes of courage .and 
vigilance. 

The other Mounted Police posts at strategic points upon the plains 
were also kept on the quz vive. Next to Fort Walsh, Fort Macleod in 
the Blackfoot realm was the most active. Horse stealing, an inherent 
and highly-rated profession among all the plains Indians, was ever 
present, while the liquor traffic broke out intermittently. In April a 
whiskey ring which had operated in the Belly River country despite 
the utmost vigilance on the part of Fort Macleod, was run to earth, 
involving the arrest of several men and the seizure of more than 100 
gallons of liquor. The guilty ones were sentenced to a fine of $200 
each, or in default to six months’ imprisonment. 


A Tragic Death 


_ Life was hard on the plains. Battling extremes of weather, ford- 
ing swollen streams, taking Indian offenders from excited and resent- 
ful camps and rounding up hardened outlaws, to say nothing of other 
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duties inseparable from the rigid application of law and order, were 
not without their tragedies. This was brought home forcibly on June 
19. A number of police had started from Battleford for Fort Walsh via 
the Red Deer River. Close behind them was a string of teams hauling 
supplies, in charge of Cst. G. Mahoncy and a French halfbreed. 
When Mahoney and his companion reached the South Saskatchewan, 
a small boat was found and put to use, but it capsized in midstream, 
leaving the two men in fairly shallow water below the regular ford. 
The halfbreed discovered the bottom was treacherous quicksand and 
throwing himself flat, swam for the shore. The constable, a six-footer 
weighing about 200 pounds, started to wade, but immediately became 
mired. His predicament grew worse as he plunged frantically to ex- 
tricate himself. Throwing away his revolver, upper clothing and other 
articles, he attempted to save himself. Meantime the halfbreed was 
trying desperately to find a rope or branch or some means of assisting 
the entrapped man. In no time it was apparent that Mahoney's case 
was hopeless. Slowly but surely he sank lower, until after several 
agonizing hours the water reached his shoulders. At last, courage- 
ously resigned to his fate, he uttered a prayer, called to the halfbreed 
and made a verbal will, then raising a hand above his head, was lost 
beneath the waters. 
His body was never found. 


Wood Mountain Post 


Superintendent Walsh now spent most of his time at the Wood 
Mountain detachment in order to be near the Sioux camp so that he 
could maintain strict vigilance over the ever-moving Indians. The 
post consisted of a mere cluster of log shacks with mud roofs and 
floors. Furnishings were of the plainest, and the men’s beds consisted 
of hammocks made by stretching buffalo hides between the wall and 
a row of posts driven into the mud floor. The staple ration was buffalo 
meat. Other crude structures had appeared in the immediate vicinity, 
occupied chiefly by halfbreeds. As at every other outpost of the 
Force, the first adventurous settlers chose as a squatter’s right such 
land as suited them within reasonable reach of police protection. — 

During Walsh’s absence from Fort Walsh Sub-Inspector Crozier 
acted as commanding officer. 


~ Time-Expired Men And Recruits 


Many changes in the personnel of the Force were now taking 
place. Original members, those who had joined in 1873-74, either 
took their discharge or signed on for another three-year term. Many 
of those who left the service remained in the West, turning their 
hand to ranching, farming and other occupations. Concurrently, 
recruits arrived from time to time, chiefly from Eastern Canada, 
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making the long journey to the end of steel at Bismarck, North Dakota, 
thence by steamer up the Missouri River to Fort Benton, or there- 
abouts, and overland to Fort Macleod or Fort Walsh. 


Ammunition Supplies 


In the spring (1877) Sgt.-Major J. B. Mitchell who had reached 
Fort Walsh with “‘E’’ Troop from Swan River the previous autumn, 
took his discharge, journeyed to Fort Benton, travelled down the 
Missouri and eventually reached Gananoque, Ontario, intending to 
enter his father’s business. But his intentions were unexpectedly 
delayed. No sooner had he reached his home town than word came 
to him that Frederick White, chief clerk in the Mounted Police 
Department, wanted to see him in the capital on business. The 
‘‘business’’ was a request to return to the Force. Intrigued by the un- 
usual offer, Mitchell went to Ottawa to ask for more details, and 
when White told him these could not be divulged unless he, Mitchell, 
was prepared to act, the trustworthy sergeant-major promised that 
unless an agreement was reached, the matter would be entirely for- 
gotten as far as he was concerned. 

White decided to talk. 

“You know, sergeant-major,’’ he said, “‘that Sitting Bull 1s now 
on Canadian soil. The Canadian Government does not want him 
there, neither does the United States Government, and the Mounted 
Police want him away—so do the Canadian Indians. Thus far he 
and his tribe show every indication of remaining in Canada, and this 
is the important fact which I now wish to place before you. The 
Mounted Police have very little ammunition and could not put up a 
fight of any kind until supplied. The question which is worrying us is 
how are we to supply them. Under ordinary conditions it could not 
be sent through the United States, and to transport it over the plains 
by ox train would take several months. Doubtless, having recently 
arrived from Fort Walsh, you are aware that every day counts. We 
have communicated with the United States Government; they, 
fortunately, are as anxious as we are that every precaution should be 
taken to meet adequately any possible outbreak of Indian hostility in 
the border country. They tell us that if the ammunition is packed in 
boxes of about three feet in length and two feet square and plainly 
marked ‘Merchandise—Canadian Government’, they will notify their 
customs offices that the boxes are to be allowed to pass through the 
United States without examination.”’ 

It had been arranged that seven carloads would be shipped from 
Sarnia by rail to Bismarck in North Dakota and that en route an 
additional carload sent south from Winnipeg would be picked up at 
Brainerd, Minnesota. From Bismarck a river steamer would carry 
the entire shipment up the Missouri River to Fort Benton. 
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Explaining this procedure, White added: ‘‘There is one very im- 
portant proviso—a thoroughly responsible person will have to ac- 
company this shipment from Sarnia to Fort Benton, in order that there 
shall be no interference and that the U.S. authorities may be notified 
immediately of any mishap that might occur on the way. Will you 
take charge of this shipment?’’ 

Mitchell agreed to accept the task: to travel with the ammunition 
from Sarnia to Benton and at that point turn it over to I. G. Baker 
and Company, who would forward it by bull-team to Fort Walsh. It 
was understood that he would then be free to follow his own bent. 

In due course the necessary information, including the numbers 
of the cars in which the shipment was being made, reached Mitchell 
at Gananoque. He proceeded to Sarnia, located the loaded cars and 
started westward. 

But things went wrong. When he reached the junction point at 
Brainerd he found that the car from Winnipeg had reached there and 
was already on its way to Bismarck. He proceeded with the seven cars 
committed to his care and at Baker’s branch office in Bismarck was 
informed that a boat had waited several days for the shipment and 
when only a single car arrived the goods in it were promptly unloaded 
and placed aboard the boat, which was now miles away on her tort- 
uous journey to Fort Benton. To add to the complication there was 
no means of communicating with the captain. 

Deeming it wise to telegraph Ottawa to explain the hitch in 
arrangements and ask for further instructions, Mitchell received a 
prompt reply advising him that a telegram had gone to I. G. Baker 
and Company requesting them to get another boat without delay, 
regardless of cost. Mitchell was to await its coming. The boat turned 
up after several anxious days; the sergeant-major proceeded to load 
his ammunition and was soon bound westward up the “Big Muddy”. 

But even then all was not plain sailing. About 60 miles east of 
Fort Benton the water was so shallow that the boat, unable to proceed 
further, tied up at a spot called Cow Island. There was no alternative 
but to unload the ammunition on the exposed river bank. It was 
customary when the river was low for a customs officer and a party 
of soldiers to drop down from Fort Benton and guard any goods 
unloaded near Cow Island until they were on their way again by 
ox team. This had been anticipated and an officer, a sergeant and 
twelve men were there, but no bull-teams and no member of the I. G. 
Baker firm. s 

Mitchell was in a quandary, especially as his instructions were to 
obtain a receipt for the ammunition from I. G. Baker and Company. 
Worse still, the captain of the steamer announced that he would 
start back at once. Mitchell now found himself alone with a big 
responsibility on his hands. 

In due course however the bull-teams arrived and were soon on 
their way to the north. The receipt was obtained, the job completed. 
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But as the last heavy wagon trundled away Mitchell found himself | 
stranded with no return transportation available. The teams were 
not going back to Benton. His only hope was that another boat might 
appear downstream before the close of navigation. One of Baker's 
men, who had arrived to superintend the shipment for Fort Walsh 
by trail, said it was rumoured in Benton that a boat would eventually 
come eastward with supplies for the United States troops along the 
Missouri. The rumour bore fruit and Mitchell’s subsequent return 
was to witness a sequel to the warfare then being waged against the 
Nez Percé Indians. 

Meanwhile the runaway carload of ammunition from Winnipeg 
reached Fort Benton without mishap and was taken care of by I. G. 
Baker and Company. 


The Nez Percé War 


The Nez Percé Indians, far to the south-west in American territo- 
ry, found themselves, like the Sioux, face to face with the sweeping 
encroachment of civilization. Their chief, Echoing Thunder common- 
ly known as Joseph, was told by a commission sent from Washington 
that he and his people would have to abandon their inherited realm, 
the Valley of Wallowa in the Territory of Oregon. In desperation 
Joseph went to the United States capital to confer with officials, 
hoping to have the order countermanded. 

Upon his return he is said to have stated: “‘I have asked some of 
the great white chiefs where they got their authority to say to the 
Indian that he shall not stay in one place, while he sees white men 
going where they please. They cannot tell me.”’ 

As far back as September 1875, Gen. O. O. Howard, who was 
to find his match in Chief Joseph as a military tactician, said: “'I 
think it is a great mistake to take Joseph and his band of Nez Percés 
from the Wallowa Valley . . . . Perhaps Congress can be induced to let 
these really peaceable Indians have this poor valley for their own.’ 

_ The government however ordered the Nez Percés to a reservation 
distasteful to them, and General Howard was instructed to enforce 
the order. Several councils were held with Chief Joseph and his head- 
men, the last on May 7, 1877. The exasperated Howard told them 
that if they did not move he would have to make them suffer for their 
disobedience. Joseph counselled his people either to submit or fight. 
Rather than have a war he was willing to give up his country; he did 
not want the blood of white men on his hands. 

_ Only 30 days were given the Nez Percés to move all their posses- 
sions, notwithstanding the fact that their stock was scattered far and 
wide and the rivers were in flood. Joseph asked for more time, but 
Howard replied that if the time ran one day over the 30, he would 
have no alternative but to drive them to the reservation, and all their 
cattle and horses would become the property of white men. Indigna- 
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tion seized the Nez Percé warriors. A war party was formed in defiance 
of Joseph's counsel. Meanwhile an attempt was being made to move 
to the allotted reservation many miles away, but the Nez Percé cattle 
could not be forced across the Snake River; Indian guards were left 
behind to look after them, but white men overwhelmed the guards 
and ran off the cattle. 

War began. The Nez Percés procured arms and ammunition 
wherever possible. On June 13 the 30 days were up. White Bird, a 
minor chief, exhorted all to prepare to fight. Joseph protested, but 
his young men were now out of hand. Scattered white people were 
murdered and settlers raided. Then the peacefully-inclined chief set 
himself to a grim task; he took command and prepared to deal with 
the oppressors. 

On June 17 an officer with 100 men reached White Bird Canyon. 
From ambush Joseph and White Bird directed a murderous fire upon 
the little company of soldiers. Indians pressed in from both sides and 
few of the white men escaped. From that time on, a running war 
ensued that was to be one of the most bitterly contested and prolonged 
conflicts ever to be waged between white men and red. 

Chief Looking Glass joined Joseph. General Howard pressed his 
superiors for reinforcements. On July 11 with 400 men he came in 
sight of about 300 Indians under Joseph, who had taken up a position 
and built breastworks on the Clearwater. The battle raged most of the 
day and was renewed in the morning. Fresh cavalry joined Howard. 
Eventually, after fighting desperately, the Indians dispersed in all 
directions; their camp was seized and many would have been captured, 
but a feint made by a few warriors, as if they were returning to the 
fray, succeeded. The majority of the Indians got away. 

In hot pursuit of them the troops fell into another ambush, and 
confusion followed. At last seeing that his warriors were outnum- 
bered, Joseph retreated to the Bitter Root Valley by a mountain path 
over one af the worst trails in all the mountains. All the Nez Perce 
women and children and a large herd of horses were conducted safely 
to this new place of refuge. 

The war showed that the Nez Percé chiefs were a match for the 
white officers pitted against them. The Indians, as occasions offered, 
visited small villages, traded for provisions and left scouts to watch 
their back trail and report upon Howard's movements. Meantime 
Colonel Gibbon with nearly 200 cavalry hastened from Helena to- 
wards the Bitter Root Valley, but arrived too late to intercept the 
elusive Joseph. Overtaking him on August 8-9 however, he surprised 
the Indian camp at what was known as ‘The Big Hole” and made 
a furious charge. For once, the Indian general had been careless; he 
thought he had shaken his pursuers. Rallying his warriors, he re- 
captured the camp and drove Gibbon back. Smarting under the blow, 
the cavalry leader sent for field guns, but learned that Joseph's warriors 
had captured them and all the ammunition. The guns had been spiked, 
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the powder and lead carried away. Gibbon was wounded, his command 
demoralized—69 were dead or wounded. On the Indian side, Sub- 
Chief Looking Glass and 89 other Nez Percés lost their lives. _ 

Joseph continued his retreat after burying his dead. Gibbon 
joined Howard. The Indians swung back across the continental divide 
and camped on the Upper Yellowstone. Their remaining forces were 
intact, and they had ample supplies and about 250 fresh horses. 
Howard camped a day's march behind, sending a detachment forward 
to maintain contact; but under darkness the Indians crept up on these 
men and stole most of their horses. Then the Nez Percés retreated 
through a mountain pass. 

September came. A further military command under Colonel 
Sturgis, consisting of 350 cavalry and some friendly Crows, struck 
westward from the Powder River, placing the Nez Percés between 
two forces. But Joseph was equal to the new danger. Making a feint 
towards the west, he eluded Sturgis by drawing him on a fruitless 
mission to guard the trail along the Passamari, or Stinking Water; 
meanwhile he traversed a dense forest and swung eastward in the 
direction of the Musselshell River. The troops followed and occasion- 
ally overtook the Indians, engaging them in fierce battles. But each 
time, when the soldiers became exhausted, Joseph and his followers 
moved on, leaving many worn-out ponies which were replaced by 
fresh mounts picked up along the way. Travelling along the Mussel- 
shell, they circled to the Judith Mountains and reached the Missouri 
near Cow Island on September 23. 

Chief Joseph had not only held off a greatly superior force but 
had brought his people through a terrible country. He crossed the 
Missouri and having seemingly eluded Howard, Gibbon and Sturgis, 
moved northward by easy stages towards the Bear Paw Mountains. 
Camp was made on Snake Creek, a tributary of Milk River, only a 
day’s march from the British line. 

In June Washington had ordered Gen. Nelson A. Miles, who 
commanded the District of the Yellowstone, to take the field against 
the remaining Sioux hostiles. He at once arranged to do so with his 
own regiment the 5th Mounted Infantry, with the addition of the 
2nd Cavalry then stationed in Montana. By early autumn he had 
disposed of the Sioux menace in the region south of the Yellowstone, 
where many hostiles surrendered. 

One day a rider reached him from Colonel Sturgis, bringing an 
account of the situation to the north and west. Miles immediately 
organized a body of Crow scouts and proceeded northward with a 
little army made up of cavalry and infantry, hoping to intercept the 
wily Joseph. He believed that the Nez Percés might try to effect a 
junction with the Sioux under Sitting Bull, who were said to be 
gathering strength north of the international line. He sent word to 
Colonel Sturgis to be on the lookout for the Indians in their running 
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fight with General Howard. But he did not count on the amazing 
Joseph's strategy and the outmanoeuvering of the U.S. forces. 

As Joseph broke through to the northern plains, Miles tried to 
head off what was left of the valiant band. He fully expected the 
fugitives would receive reinforcements from Canadian soil—that Sit- 
ting Bull and his Sioux warriors would swoop down in an attempt 
to turn the tide of battle in favour of their hard-pressed kindred. 
Miles had three troops of the 2nd Cavalry, three troops of the 7th 
Cavalry, four companies of the 5th Infantry (mounted) and a large 
number of white and Indian scouts. He was equipped with a 12- 
pounder Napoleon gun, a breech-loading Hotchkiss and a long pack 
train. Assuming that Joseph and his reduced army of warriors, ac- 
companied by women and children, would turn towards Canada be- 
tween the Bear Paw Mountains and the Little Rockies, he made 
forced marches in that direction. 

When the Nez Percés learned of Miles’ coming they realized all 
they had time for was to take a position in the Snake Creek Valley 
and await attack. Miles reached the Bear Paw Mountains on Septem- 
ber 29 and found signs that told him the Nez Percés were near. Scouts 
were sent out, and that evening the Indian trail heading northward 
was found. Next morning the Indian camp was sighted a few miles 
away. Following in quick pursuit, the general ordered a charge 
which succeeded in cutting the Indian camp in two and capturing 
most of the horses. The soldiers however recoiled under the deadly 
fire of the Indians; many were killed and wounded. The unerring 
Indian fire at close range inflicted a heavy loss. 

Though 800 Indian ponies had been seized, the main attack failed 
utterly, and the call to withdraw was given in order to adopt dif- 
ferent tactics. A decision to surround the Indian camp and starve it 
into submission was made. It was thought that unless reinforced by 
Sitting Bull’s Sioux, the Nez Percé remnant would soon talleterms: 
Should the Sioux appear, the situation would be desperate, and the 
general planned accordingly. A fifth of his force lay killed or wounded 
and wintery weather had set in; but to his great relief, October 1 
brought him artillery and supplies from Fort Buford on the Missouri. 

For four days and nights the two forces faced cach other. Miles 
had control of the situation, as the Indians dared not attempt an escape 
from the ravine. But the white men showed little eagerness to storm 
the Indian camp—they knew such a move would involve a heavy loss 
of life. 

The Nez Pereés were reluctant to give up. Trailed by Howard 
and opposed by Gibbon, Chief Joseph, White Bird and their warriors 
had waged a successful fight for 1,400 miles against vastly superior 
forces and had been equal to every demand. They had outwitted, 
outmanoeuvered and outfought their adversaries. Along the familiar 
mountain trails they had cleverly forced the trend of battle toward 
the still powerful Sioux, anticipating help. Now within a few short 
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hours of safety, they were desperate. But with provisions exhausted, 
their losses heavy and their movements slowed up by the aged, the 
women and children, they held fast. Messages were sent to Sitting 
Bull, and with anxious eyes turned northward, the beleaguered camp 
hoped and waited. Would the Sioux come to their aid? 

Finally Chief Joseph, seeing that to continue fighting meant that 
he would have to abandon the women, children and wounded, decided 
to bow to the inevitable. He knew his hour had struck. Negotiations 
were opened; the military commander was approached under a flag of 
fruce. 

By October 4 complete surrender was agreed upon, except for a 
few under White Bird who had slipped away and headed for the inter- 
national line. General Howard arrived in time to witness one of the 
saddest capitulations in all the annals of Indian watfare—a closing 
chapter in the long and bitter story of a wronged people. Miles had 
achieved a brilliant feat of arms. 

Previously in August news reached the Mounted Police post of 
Fort Walsh, less than 100 miles north of the Bear Paw Mountains, 
that the Nez Percés had left their reservation in Oregon Territory 
and were moving towards Canada, pursued by General Howard. 
Later, word came that Colonel Gibbon was moving to intercept them 
in one of the mountain passes. It was also learned that the big Sioux 
camp was aware of the running battle between the Nez Perceseand 
the U.S. troops, and when the former reached the north side of the 
Bear Paw range, the Sioux started preparations to assist them to cross 
the 49th parallel. 

With the Wood Mountain detachment as his temporary head- 
quarters, Superintendent Walsh maintained close intercourse with the 
Sioux. He continually cautioned Sitting Bull and the other chiefs 
against any move on their part towards assisting the hard-pressed 
Nez Percés. An interlude of a few days at Fort Walsh, where duty had 
called him, was suddenly interrupted by the arrival of a scout with 
information that all was not well in the Sioux camp; the Indians 
were greatly excited and all the warriors were making ready to take 
the field. The Sioux had sent out scouts in every direction. The 
Mounted Police scouts had also been busy, and the two groups kept 
Walsh fully informed of what was going on south of the boundary. 
News finally came that the Nez Percés, being out of meat and finding 
buffalo plentiful, had halted and made camp, little realizing that 
Miles was so close behind. The next report received was that Miles 
had attacked them. 7 

Walsh lost no time in reaching the Sioux camp. Indian scouts 
were continually arriving and departing; warriors were clamouring 
to move southward; the council was in session, the war chiefs present. 
Not only the council but the entire camp were almost unanimously in 
favour of sending assistance to the Nez Percés. But Walsh warned the 
assembled chiefs that participation in the Nez Percé war could not 
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be and must not be. If they moved to the assistance of their friends. 
the security and peace they were then enjoying north of the boundary 
would cease; the land of the Great White Mother would no longer be 
a place of safety for them. Any who crossed the line with hostile 
intent would sacrifice forever a shelter that all had boasted of anc 
cherished. In serious tone he spoke with all the emphasis he coul 

bring to bear: 

‘The man who crosses the boundary line from this camp 1s, from 
the moment he puts foot on United States soil, our enemy. Hence: 
forth we shall be to him, if he returns, what he says United States 
soldiers are to him today—wolves seeking his blood.”’ 

The Indian council sat all day and night until grey dawn. Ne 
one left camp. Walsh and his escort had pitched their tents on the 
south side of the hundreds of clustered lodges, and while some of the 
police slept, others remained on the alert to report any occurrences. 
By the end of the second day the Sioux concluded that 1t would be 
suicide for them to ignore the positive commands of the Mounted 
Police. The war chiefs, especially Spotted Eagle and Broad Trail, 
two of the most influential, saw that Chiefs Joseph and White Bird 
would have to work out their own salvation. 

When the Sioux learned from their scouts that White Bird had 
escaped with a number of the besieged Nez Perces, enquiries were 
pressed upon Walsh as to how these fugitives would be received and 
what would be the attitude of the Mounted Police if Miles’ troops | 
pursued them into British territory. They were assured that all ref- 
ugees were safe on British soil. The blue-coated troopers would not 
and could not rightly cross the line. 

The excitement in the Sioux camp, brought on by a wild desire 
to pay off old scores against the U.S. military, died slowly. The 
savagery of the young warriors surpassed anything Walsh and his 
men had hitherto witnessed. Hundreds of lithe figures, stripped for 
battle, painted hideously and adorned with feathers, shrieked and 
whooped to the accompanying contortions of their bodies and the 
beating of rawhide drums, all vying with one another in the wild 
ritual of the war dance. Nevertheless the chiefs managed to hold 
the warlike demonstration in check sufficiently to allay what had been 
a possible orgy of bloodshed among Miles’ troops. Nothing how- 
ever could suppress their desire to make a general trek towards the 
boundary line to receive White Bird's forlorn following which, ac- 
cording to report, had broken through Miles’ lines to press northward. 

Superintendent Walsh had been trying to persuade Sitting Bull 
and his councillors to hold a conference at Fort Walsh with represent- 
atives of the United States Government, but his plans received a 
temporary setback when on October 8 some Sioux scouts rode in to 
announce the approach of a large party of whites from the direction 
of the boundary line. The whole camp was soon in an uproar, wat- 
riors rushed to their horses and started off; women began dismantling 
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lodges. Walsh tried to quell their fears—many concluded that Amer- 
ican soldiers were coming to attack them. He therefore offered to 
ride out and ascertain who the newcomers were. About 200 warriors 
followed him. 

The approaching travellers proved to be the fugitive Nez Perces. 
They were in a pitiable condition: women suffering from grievous 
wounds, children with broken arms and legs, warriors in ghastly con- 
dition, practically all without exception suffering enough to wring 
the heart of the most seasoned policeman. One woman particularly 
attracted sympathetic eyes. She had been shot in the breast and the 
ball had turned upward passing through the side of her head. Despite 
her condition she valiantly rode a small pony with a child strapped 
upon her back. All were fearful that the troops might be following, 
but it was subsequently learned that Miles had not crossed the Milk 
River. Soon White Bird and 98 Nez Percé men, 50 women including 
Chief Joseph's daughter, about as many children and 300 horses were 
being cared for by the Sioux. 

Chief Joseph had handed his gun to General Miles in the presence 
of General Howard. The Nez Percé camp equipment was reduced to 
shreds. Of food there was none. Most of the older men who had left 
the Wallowa Valley to participate in the long drawn-out battle were 
dead. Of the approximate 300 warriors, twice as many women and 
children and a few of the aged and decrepit who had struggled against 
the fates, all that now remained under Chief Joseph—approximately 
50 fighting men, 150 women and a few children—threw themselves on 
the mercy of the white man. 

General Sherman subsequently stated: ‘‘This terminated one of 
the most extraordinary Indian wars of which there is any record.”’ 
And General Miles added his tribute to a worthy foe: “The Nez 
Percés were the boldest men and the best marksmen I have encount- 
ered. I acted on what I supposed was the original design of the gov- 
ernment—to place these Indians on their own reservation—and so 
informed them.’’ 

Chief Joseph and the remnant of his band were taken to Fort 
Lincoln, then to Fort Leavenworth, afterwards to the Indian Territo- 
ry (Oklahoma). Many grew sick and died. Miles did his utmost to 
have the conditions of the surrender respected, but not till seven years 
had passed did he succeed in having Chief Joseph and his pitiful band 
returned to the neighbourhood of their old home at the Colville 
eee! in Washington Territory, where Joseph died on September 21, 
1904. 

Previous to the Nez Percé surrender, while General Miles had 
been making forced marches involving the necessary moving of his 
troops across the Missouri, a steamboat had been called for to be sent 
upstream from Fort Buford, and when it was due according to his 
calculations, he had sent two officers forward to be on the lookout 
for it. Incidentally another boat had left Fort Benton bound eastward. 
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At Cow Island this second craft picked up the stranded Sergeant- 
Major Mitchell who had supervised the large shipment of ammunition 
from the East on its way to Fort Walsh. 

Sixty miles below Cow Island the eastbound steamer was hailed 
by General Miles’ two officers on shore, and the captain pulled in, to 
be informed that troops were on the way to head off the Nez Percés, 
and would need immediate transportation to the north side. The 
steamer from Buford had not yet appeared. As it was costing the U.S. 
Government $300 per day for the boat doing the job, there was a 
ready compliance, the captain not caring how long the work lasted. 

The boat tied up to await the troops. These were soon at the 
river, and to the captain's apparent chagrin the job was completed in 
one day. A part of the command was to march westward on the south 
side of the river in an attempt to intercept Chief Joseph. The steamer 
then proceeded on her journey, but had gone only a short distance 
when the captain was signalled to put in again. Three men had just 
arrived with word that the Nez Percés had crossed the river at Cow 
Island the previous night; the boat was urgently needed to move the 
rest of the troops to the north side. The captain gladly earned more 
unexpected money, and eventually turned his prow eastward to reach 
Bismarck without further interruption. 


Sergeant-Major Mitchell Completes His Task 


The steamer’s coming was a God-send to Mitchell, who proceeded 
from Bismarck by rail and turned over the receipt from I. G. Baker 
and Company to Frederick White of the Mounted Police Department 
in Ottawa. The ammunition with which he had been entrusted was 
now safely at Fort Walsh. 


Father Genin Visits The Sioux 


Before the Nez Percé refugees under White Bull reached Sitting 
Bull’s camp, Father Jean Baptiste Genin, a Roman Catholic missionary 
who was highly esteemed by the Indians of Dakota and Montana, 
had arrived from south of the line. Following in the footsteps of 
Father Marty, he hoped to induce Sitting Bull to return to his own 
country. Having come from Ottawa, where he had taught for three 
vears in a Catholic seminary, he had worked among the Sioux for years, 
had been adopted as a nephew of Chief Black Moon and had received 
the name of Black Gown. In 1876 he started building a chain of 
Catholic churches along the line of the Northern Pacific Railway 
eastward from Bismarck, Dakota, and now had come to Canada in 
the hope that his influence would bring about the surrender of Sitting 
Bull and all his followers to the United States authorities. 

Though he was extended every hospitality by the Sioux, he failed 
in his purpose. They flatly refused to return to the United States, 
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and the disappointed missionary seemed to think that the Mounted 
Police had been overgenerous in their treatment of the intruders. 
When writing about it later he said: “I regret sincerely that the 
Canadian officers of police petted Sitting Bull so much instead of 
reinforcing our work by advising him to surrender and put an end to 
all the trouble.’”* 


The Great Blackfoot Treaty (No. 7) 


In glittering contrast to the melancholy story from south of the 
international boundary, an event, probably the most important thus 
far in the transitional period of Western Canada, was staged in late 
summer on the banks of the Bow River some 60 miles east of Fort 
Calgary. Early the previous year instructions had reached Commis- 
sioner Macleod to make preparations for a treaty between the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and the Blackfoot Confederacy, as well as the 
Mountain Assiniiboines, or Stonies, and such fragments of tribes as 
occupied the country between the Red Deer River and the U.S. bound- 
ary. 

Six treaties had already been signed by the Indians of the West 
who lived east of the vast area that stretched from the Cypress Hills 
to the Rockies and from the international boundary to the Red Deer 
River. 

Previously the entire country of the Canadian plains was tech- 
nically Indian property—the wild horsemen of the buffalo ranges had 
been blessed in their essential ways of life by a kind Creator who had 
seen to their every need. Now the time had come to sway them to a 
new existence. To this end Commissioner Macleod and Lieutenant- 
Governor Laird were selected by the government to negotiate terms, 
to adjust by mutual arrangement the primitive to the modern. Not 
by force of arms but by open-handed approach and honourable proce- 
dure could advancing civilization rightly relegate to the past the red- 
man’s claims to his jealously-held hunting-grounds. Justice alone 
could reconcile the interests of the Indian to those of the settler, and 
a forcible factor was the knowledge, now admitted on both sides, 
that the buffalo would soon become a creature of the past. The Black- 
foot Indians, when that time came, could not be allowed to starve; a 
plan was necessary by which they could, if they would, become self- 
supporting on land exclusively their own. 

Commissioner Macleod judiciously ascertained the feelings of 
the various chieftains of the Confederacy and met with a favourable 
response from the Blackfoot, Bloods, Peigans and Sarcees. Not the 
least important in these friendly overtures was the ready co-operation 
of Chief Crowfoot, the supreme head of the allied tribes, as well as 


the influence of Jerry Potts, the tactful guide and interpreter who 
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| s From a letter written at the ‘‘Forks of the Milk River’’, Montana, December 13, 1877. See Report 
of the State Historical Society of North Dakota, page 276, vol. 1. 
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had firmly established himself in the Mounted Police service as an 
intermediary of rare talent. After some difficulty in agreeing upon the 
selection of a site for the treaty negotiations, a place known as “The 
Blackfoot Crossing’ on the Bow River was chosen. It had been felt 
by the Mounted Police that a spot on the Old Man’s River near Fort 
Macleod would best lend itself to the purpose, but Crowfoot had al- 
ready decided beyond possibility of change that a venerated rendez- 
vous some 90 miles to the north would be the scene of this moment- 
ous undertaking. Situated at the main ford of the Bow, it was called 
by the Indians *‘The-Ridge-Under-The-Waters’’. On the other hand, 
the Bloods and Peigans favoured a more southerly location nearer the 
country they habitually occupied. But Crowfoot’s word prevailed. 

From.time immemorial the Blackfoot Crossing had been a fa- 
vourite camping-ground and burial site among the confederated tribes. 
Here large numbers of their dead had found resting places on plat- 
forms in the trees that bordered the river, or in “‘death-lodges’’ on the 
surrounding bluffs. Here also had occurred many a famous battle 
against intruding tribes, principally the Crees, invariably to the glory 
of the Blackfoot warriors. 

“F’ Troop, now under Inspr. L. N. F. Crozier (Inspector Brise- 
bois having resigned), was ordered to set out from Fort Calgary 
by the end of August and proceed to the treaty rendezvous, leaving a 
few men in charge of the post. Upon the inspector fell the task of 
picking out the most suitable treaty site and arranging other prelim- 
inaries, and while he and his troop rode eastward, Sub-Inspr. C. E. 
Denny, accompanied by D. W. Davis of I. G. Baker and Company, 
travelled the 60-odd miles down the Bow River in a small boat. 

Bec pere band, organized at Swan River post early the previous 
year, and which had in a disorganized state reached Fort Macleod 
with the transfer of headquarters to the latter, had been subsequently 
rejuvenated at Fort Calgary and now under bandmaster Sgt.-Major 
T. H. Lake was to be on hand to enliven the treaty proceedings. 

Early in the year Battleford on the North Saskatchewan had 
been selected as the permanent seat of government for the North- 
West Territories, where a new government house was completed 
in August and to which Lieutenant-Governor Laird moved from Swan 
River. 

September 17 was the appointed day for the treaty negotiations 
to begin. 

Lieutenant-Governor Laird travelled across country from Battle- 
ford under a Mounted Police escort commanded by Assistant Com- 
missioner Irvine and reached Fort Macleod on September 4 after a 
journey of 365 miles. Supplies were already at the treaty ground, and 
on September 12 Commissioner Macleod with officers and men from 
“Cand ‘‘D’’ Troops, accompanied by artillery and a baggage train, 
set out from Fort Macleod to cover the 90 miles to the Crossing. The 
lieutenant-governor followed two days later with Assistant Com- 
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missioner Irvine. The various Indians were gathering at the appointed 
place, most of whom had arrived and camped by the 16th. Mission- 
aries, traders and government agents appeared. Chief Crowfoot was 
on hand and immediately upon their arrival he and other chiefs con- 
ferred with the treaty commissioners—Laird and Macleod. The police 
contingent, including those from Calgary, consisted of 108 officers 
and men, 119 horses and the two 9-pounder guns which had been 
brought westward on the march of 1874. 

On the south side of the Bow River near the spick-and-span 
camp of the Mounted Police were clustered the white tents of the 
treaty commission, and beyond these the less-orderly camps of various 
traders, with their large freight wagons, carts, stocks-in-trade and 
horses. On the north side were the Mountain Stonies, or Assiniboines, 
a number of Crees from the Battle River country and Chief Bob Tail 
and his Cree following who for several years had frequented the 
Macleod-Calgary district. Hundreds upon hundreds of conical skin 
lodges, homes of the confederated tribes, occupied the greater part of 
the valley, most of them decorated with highly-coloured symbols and 
tribal adornments. Chief Factor Richard Hardisty of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Fort Edmonton, and the Rev. John McDougall of the 
Methodist Mission near Ghost River west of Calgary, were also on 
the north side with a numerous party of whites. Word was regret- 
fully received that the influential and universally beloved Father 
Lacombe could not be present on account of illness. But the tireless 
Father Scollen was there. For several miles along the river a miscel- 
laneous gathering of unattached Indians, halfbreeds and whites from 
various points were camped. Up and down the valley and on the near- 
by slopes countless horses and Indian ponies grazed, the latter estim- 
ated at not less than 15,000. Within easy riding distance buffalo 
could be found, and among the Indians and halfbreeds the customs 
and usages of native life proceeded uninterrupted—preparation of 
meat for present and future use, tanning of hides, feasting, sing-songs, 
dances and social gatherings. 

Indian prosperity was at its peak. The weather was ideal. Be- 
tween hitherto warring tribes there was peace, attributable to the 
tact, firmness and fair dealing of the North-West Mounted Police. 

_ Nevertheless the time had not yet come when weapons could be 
dispensed with. Nearly every warrior carried a rifle, and some had 
revolvers; all had knives. When mounted, most of the police carried 
their carbines in their saddle buckets, and from force of habit the 
Montana men present, many of whom had come with bands of horses 
to trade for buffalo robes, bore their rifles openly. But it was evident 
that should there be trouble, the Blackfoot tribes would hold almost 
complete command of the situation. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
from Fort Edmonton, I. G. Baker and Company and T. C. Power and 
Bro. had erected temporary log stores covered with canvas, stocked 
with a wide assortment of goods. There were ladies present from the 
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Hudson’s Bay Company, the Methodist Mission at Morleyville and 
the households of Mounted Police officers. Dressed in their summer 
finery and carrying parasols, they added colour to the scene. 

This was to be the last brilliant pageant of a prehistoric race— 
the last great gathering in Canada of Stone-Age man. To many it was 
obvious the West would never see its like again. 

The 16th of September was a Sunday, and the large assemblage 
took advantage of the day to get settled and prepare for the events to 
follow. But the treaty commissioners were in no hurry to start. The 
proud and austere Bloods had not yet appeared and many others were 
expected. However September 17 was the specified day, and it was 
deemed essential to adhere to the appointment. 

Half an hour before the hour agreed upon, a blast from a field- 
gun signalled that all was ready. The chiefs came forward, resplendent 
in native regalia, followed by countless copper-hued men and women 
who drew near and sat in long lines before the official tent. 

Governor Laird addressed the large and attentive gathering, paus- 
ing often to hear his words translated into Blackfoot. As promised 
long ago the White Mother's government was now prepared to make 
a treaty with her Blackfoot children; this day had been named for 
that purpose months before. Yet many of the Bloods, Peigans and 
Sarcees had not arrived. He and Stamix Otokan (Commissioner 
Macleod) would not unduly hasten matters; they would wait for 
several days. 

Monday and Tuesday saw a constant stream of new arrivals, and 
the opening hour was set for two o'clock in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, September 19. During the interval the terms of the treaty were 
explained to the Indians. They were told the land reserves to be 
allotted could not be taken from them and their liberty of hunting 
over the prairie would continue as long as they molested no one. 

Beneath dazzling sunshine the scene was one to stir the imagina- 
tion: the Bow River between lifting uplands, its opaque waters pro- 
viding life blood to the enormous camp, the rolling prairies, the 
bordering patches of cottonwood and poplar glowing in their autumn 
golds, and over all the blue arch of the sky. It was by no mere chance 
that this wide valley had become a time-honoured and almost sacred 
meeting place of the Blackfoot tribes. No spot on all the plains was 
better suited. 

Rank on rank of painted lodges, their sides rich with picture- 
writings, stood in orderly array. The fragrance of burning cotton- 
wood suffused the air. A little aloof, the Mounted Police camp, set 
off by the glittering white of the official marquee, contrasted with the 
predominant and far-reaching lines of smoke-browned shelters, near 
which hung the ubiquitous kettles above smouldering fires. Women 
bustled about, engaged in drawing wood and water, smoking meat, 
preparing pemmican, tanning hides and working at the varied require- 
ments of their masters. The rhythmic beating of rawhide drums, 
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like the pulsing of some great primordial heart, vibrated continuous- 
ly. Chanting of ceremonials, barking of dogs, neighing of ponies in 
nearby pastures resounded without pause. And over all could be 
heard the stirring music of the Mounted Police band. 

It was a moving panorama of Western life and colour. Proud 
chiefs, picturesque in their ‘‘war bonnets’, strode or rode silently 
through the throngs. Chief Crowfoot, tall, straight as a lance, keen 
of eye, noble of feature and beautifully clad—the lord and master of 
the confederacy—was by every comparison the most noteworthy and 
attractive. But all, high and low alike, men and women, even children, 
were decked in the best that native fancy could devise. All the res- 
plendencies of Indian finery were on parade—headdresses emblematic 
of valour and distinction, smoke-tanned war shirts of wondrous tex- 
ture, moccasins of intricate workmanship and decoration, painted 
symbolical robes, human-scalp trophies torn from victims in war and 
pillage, headbands, armlets, bracelets, garters, necklaces of bear 
claws and wapiti teeth, ermine trimmings, fringes of otter and fox 
and, not the least, war shields of thick buffalo hide decorated with 
brightly coloured pigments and in many cases with a replica of the 
sun—the symbol of the redman’s god. 

The influence of the scarlet-coated riders was magical—the Force 
was regarded as the friend of all. Native esteem was strong for Com- 
missioner Macleod; and though danger lurked, no one doubted that 
the police represented the Great Mother's authority fairly and square- 
ly. Among all elements present there was every appearance of amic- 
able understanding. 

The contrast of this peaceful gathering with the conditions so 
recently prevalent in the Blackfoot realm, or with the warfare long 
waged against the Indians south of the international boundary, was 
forcibly brought home. Only three scant years had passed since murder 
and rapine had stalked through the Canadian plains. Less than two 
years since, a few hundred miles to the south, the outraged Sioux 
had destroyed five companies of the 7th U.S. Cavalry under the 
lamented Custer; and even now General Miles, complying with the 
wishes of official Washington, was preparing to shatter the very ex1St- 
ence of the superior and peace-loving Nez Percés at the Bear Paw 
Mountains in Montana. 

Here at the Blackfoot Crossing was a scene to please the eyes of 
tolerance and humanity—utter savagery bowing to a new order prof- 
fered fearlessly and honestly. 

The entire Blackfoot Confederacy had been weaned from its 
original barbarism by Macleod and his command. And attracted by 
Macleod’s presence the non-treaty Crees of Battle River, who thus 
far had not signed under Treaty No. 6, travelled far to participate 
with their former enemies, accompanied by the Rev. Father Scollen 
of the Oblate Order. Equally so, the Rev. John McDougall of the 
Methodists made the interests of the Mountain Assiniboines his 
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special care. These minor Indian elements had signified a desire to 
come within the protection of the white man’s laws. 

Long before dawn on September 19 tense excitement and anatmos- 
phere of uneasiness pervaded the big camp. Word had drifted from 
the south that the Americans were not living up to the treaties made 
with the Blackfoot and Peigans across the line. Seemingly related to 
this news it came to the ears of the police that several minor chiefs 
were opposed to the proposed pact, that many of the young warriors 
were of the same mind and that difficulties and delays would surely 
follow. It looked as if the Canadian treaty-makers were being judged 
by the results attending the Indian contracts south of the international 
line. And there appeared to be good reason to suspect this to be the 
case. Gen. John Pope of the U.S. Army had stated in his report of 
the previous year: ‘The inexperience of most of the present Indian 
agents and their total ignorance of Indians, arising from the system 
of appointment of such officials, is no doubt the source of most of 
these failures.”’ 

However Commissioner Macleod was certain of Crowfoot’s friend- 
ship. 

Ae the sun burst forth piercing war cries rent the air. Suddenly 
more than a thousand warriors, stripped to breechclouts and mounted 
bareback on wiry ponies, surged across the skyline of a nearby hill. 
Firing their weapons as they came, they swept towards the police 
camp and drew to a sudden halt. 

A stately figure appeared from the crowd, strode before the official 
marquee and with dignified composure held up a hand before the 
painted horde. A troop of red-coated horsemen moved up. A police 
sentry continued to pace his beat nearby. No indication of fear or 
excitement was evidenced—the mounted men were accustomed to the 
antics of their red-skinned wards. Calling for a buffalo robe to be 
spread upon the ground, the statesmanlike Crowfoot sat down, filled 
and lighted a stone pipe, took one puff, arose and passed it to Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Laird who stood nearby. 

The warriors dispersed. The conference was open. 

The morning slipped away and in early afternoon about 5,000 
Indians began to gather. For transportation between the camps on 
opposite sides of the river a small boat had been supplied, operated by 
the police. The commission headquarters faced south; in front rose 
a small hill, making an admirable vantage ground for the assembled 
throng. The Union Jack floated above the big marquec, a token of 
British might and fair dealing. A guard of honour—5O Mounted 
Police—stood ranged behind the treaty table, their scarlet uniforms, 
spiked helmets and steel spurs flashing in the sun. Half an hour 
before the appointed time a salute was fired from one of the 9-pounder 
guns and the band struck up ‘The Maple Leaf Forever’. 

From all sides Indians with their ponies and travozs, women on 
foot, swarms of children and dogs continued to merge toward the 
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scene. Quietly and with dignity more chiefs appeared. Crowfoot 
had with him his confidential adviser and constant camp companion 
Jean L’Heureux, an Old Country Frenchman who had cut himself off 
from the white world some years before and adopted the Indian life. 
Among the more distinguished native personages was the favourite 
spouse of Old Sun, chief of the North Blackfoot. Some time previously 
she had gained repute as an out-and-out savage of the gentler sex; 
she had accompanied a hunting party southward which had been at- 
tacked by a war party of Gros Ventres and had been seized by one of 
the raiders, who swung her up behind him on his horse and carried 
her away; watching her chance, she drew her captor’s scalping knife 
from his girdle and stabbed him in the back; casting the dead body 
aside, she returned to Old Sun’s camp, who gave her the privilege of 
attending the future councils of the tribe. 

Hour by hour Indians rode in, yelling and firing shots in the air. 
Tobacco and other presents were distributed among the chiefs, but 
Crowfoot refused to accept anything until he had learned the full 
terms of the treaty. 

At last the stage was set for the most conspicuous and far-reaching 
contract ever conceived by white man and red on the Canadian plains. 
The tall, spare figure of Lieutenant-Governor Laird drew all eyes as 
he arose to expound the purpose of the gathering. L'Heureux inter- 
preted. The Great Spirit had made all things; the Great White Mother 
(Queen Victoria) ruled over the country; the white man was a friend 
to his red brother; the White Mother loved all her children and 
wished them good; she would punish both alike for wickedness; the 
buffalo would soon disappear, and assistance would be given to the 
Indians to raise cattle and grain. Money would be paid to them 
every year. The chiefs would get clothes, a silver medal and a flag. 
Reserves of land would be set aside for the red brethren, one to each 
division of the confederacy, where no others would be permitted to 
encroach. If required roads would be built; cattle and potatoes would 
be provided; ammunition would be issued each year. Instructors would 
be supplied to teach the redman’s children. When bad men had 
brought whiskey to the Blackfoot tribes, robbed them and made 
them poor, the White Mother had sent the Mounted Police to put an 
end to it—they had stopped the whiskey trade and punished the of- 
fenders. The Indians in turn had taken the Mounted Police by the 
hand, had helped them and obeyed the laws. They would always 
find the police on their side if they kept the White Mother's laws. 
The White Mother knew that the buffalo were being killed off, and 
her laws were for the future good of all Indians in Canada. A few 
years ago she had made a treaty with the Indians beyond the Touch- 
wood Hills; last year she had made another treaty with the Crees on 
the Saskatchewan and now she had sent Stamix Otokan (Macleod) 
and himself to ask them to make a treaty. The White Mother wished 
to help her Blackfoot children in the future, and wished them to allow 
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her white children to come and live on the land, to raise cattle and 
grain and provide a means of living when the buffalo disappeared. 
She wished to make them the same offer the Crees had accepted, 
except that instead of farming implements she would give them 
cattle; but they could have their choice. If they signed the treaty, 
every man, woman and child below the rank of councillor would 
receive $12 as a first payment and after that $5 annually. The chiefs 
would be paid $25 each and the minor chiefs or councillors $15. For 
every five persons one square mile would be allowed on the reserves. 
The Indians would be permitted to select their reservations. No 
white man or halfbreed could locate or cut timber on the reserves. 
As soon as the treaty was signed, money would be distributed among 
them. They could ask questions of Stamix Otokan and himself, who 
would gladly explain anything that was not clear. The chiefs and 
headmen would probably wish to talk these matters over in council, 
and he asked for an answer on the following day. 

After a few questions by the chiefs the meeting was adjourned 
until morning. 

The 20th was a busy day with only short pauses during which 
the band played martial and patriotic airs. From time to time rations 
were issued to those who asked for them, as had been done on the 
previous days. The Indians were told that these were presents, that 
they in no way committed them to the terms of the proposed treaty. 
Many more questions were asked and speeches made. 

On the 21st with much speech-making, the Indian agreed to the 
terms of the treaty. By reason of his high position as head of the con- 
federacy Chief Crowfoot unburdened himself as follows: ‘While I 
speak be kind and patient. I have to speak for my people who are 
numerous, and who reply upon me to follow that course which in 
the future will tend to their good. The plains are large and wide; 
we are the children of the plains; this has long been our home and 
the buffalo have always been our food. I hope you look upon the Black- 
foot, Bloods, Peigans and Sarcees as your children now, and that you 
will be considerate and charitable to them. They all expect me to 
speak for them, and I trust the Great Spirit will put into their breasts 
to be good people, also into the minds of the men, women and children 
of future generations. The advice given to me and my people has 
proven to be good. If the police had not come to this country, where 
would we all be now? Bad men and whiskey were killing us so fast 
that very few of us would have been alive today. The Mounted 
Police have protected us as the feathers of the bird protect it from the 
frosts of winter. I wish all my people good and trust that all our 
hearts will increase in goodness from this time forward. I am satisfied. 
I will sign the treaty.”’ . 

There was an interruption by an Indian called Button Chief, who 
had tried to hinder the proceedings with stupid and irrelevant remarks 
and questions. He wanted to know if the wood used by the Mounted 
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Police since they came to the country would be paid for. He asked 
the commissioners to arrange to make payment for this commodity, 
a sum of $50 to each chief and $30 each to all the others. But despite 
his obvious reluctance to be rational, he at least conceded that the 
police had made the country safer for the Indians, that the latter and 
their children could sleep peacefully at night, and he hoped the Great 
Mother would not take the police away. | 

Red Crow, head of the Bloods, who had arrived the previous 
evening then arose. ‘Three years ago,’’ he said, ‘when the Mounted 
Police came to my country, I met and shook hands with Stam1x 
Otokan (Macleod) at the Belly River. Since that time he has made 
me many promises and has kept them all—not one of them has been 
broken. Everything that the Mounted Police have done has been for 
our good. I trust Stamix Otokan and will leave everything to him. 
I will sign with Crowfoot.” 

Eagle Tail, chief of the Peigans, stated that he had always fol- 
lowed the advice of the Mounted Police and trusted the treaty would 
endure so long as the sun shone and the waters ran. 

Bull’s Head of the Sarcees, a notorious old rascal, nodded in 
approval and said: ‘We are all going to take your advice.” 

After the chiefs of the Mountain Assiniboines gave their full ap- 
proval, Lieutenant-Governor Laird spoke and reminded the gathering 
that Button Chief had asked too much. How, he wanted to know, 
could the Indians who had received so much from the Mounted 
Police be so unreasonable? Was it fair to ask so large a sum for the 
small quantity of wood their benefactors had taken? The governor 
talked on and was not slow to remind his listeners that should any 
payment be forthcoming, it should be from the Indians to the Great 
White Mother for having sent the police into their country. 

Crowfoot and some of the other chiefs laughed heartily at this 
sally. 

One of the oldest Blood Indians present, Minnestokoo (Father- 
Of-Many-Children) said that he had travelled a great distance and 
was tired. He could not make a speech, but agreed with Crowfoot 
and would gladly sign the treaty. 

The following day was much like its predecessor, and the treaty 
commissioners, Macleod and Laird, expressed their satisfaction at the 
way things had turned out. Later in his report to the government, 
the lieutenant-governor stated: ‘With respect to the whole arrange- 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod my associate commissioner, both 
in that capacity and as commander of the police, was indefatigable in 
his exertions to bring the negotiations to a successful termination. 
The same laudable efforts were put forth by Major Irvine (assistant 
commissioner, N.W.M.P.) and the other officers of the Force. Their 
kindness to me personally, I shall never fail to remember. The vol- 
unteer band of the Force deserves more than passing notice, as they 
did much to enliven the whole proceedings . . . . | would urge that the 
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officers of the Mounted Police be entrusted to make the annual pay- 
ments to the Indians under this treaty. The chiefs themselves re- 
quested this, and I said I believed the government would gladly con- 
sent to the arrangement. The Indians have confidence in the police, 
and it might be some time before they would acquire the same respect 
for strangers.” 

Jerry Potts, the resourceful Mounted Police guide and interpreter, 
was stationed nearby to pass on the leutenant-governor’s words to 
the Indians; but on this occasion he found himself unable to convey 
in appropriate style all the sentiments expressed, and the proceedings 
came to a temporary halt. Finally after an exhaustive search an old 
man known as ‘‘Jimmy Jock’’ who spoke both languages fluently 
was found. He had lived with the Indians for 50 years. His right 
name was James Bird, and at this time he was stone blind. A member 
of a prominent Red River family, he had been educated in England. 
Shortly after his return to his own people he accidently killed a 
companion with a bow and arrow. He disappeared, striking out for 
the West where he married a Peigan squaw, and now at this moment- 
ous meeting he translated the speech of the lteutenant-governor and 
admirably conveyed to the red-skinned audience the emotions which 
for once had failed the versatile Potts. 

Red Crow was heard to say: ‘If Stam1x Otokan says that a thing 
will be done, I will take his word.”’ 

This sentiment was heartily approved by all Indians within hear- 
ing. Actually Commissioner Macleod’s word meant more to them 
than that of the Government of Canada. Governments were strange 
to them, but—they knew Macleod. 

On this day, September 22, the various chiefs indicated that they 
were the recognized representatives of their people and that they agreed 
to the treaty by making their individual marks after Jean L'Heureux 
had committed their names to the document. The marks were duly 
witnessed and the Assiniboines added their names. When this was 
done the field-guns thundered out a salute in honour of the friendly 
and happy conclusion. 

The principal Indians signing Treaty No. 7 were: Crowfoot, chief 
of the South Blackfoot Indians and head of the confederacy; Old Sun 
of the North Blackfoot; Heavy Shield of the Middle Blackfoot; 
Rainy Chief of the North Bloods; Red Crow of the South Bloods; 
Sitting-On-An-Eagle-Tail of the North Peigans; Bull’s Head of the 
Sarcees; Bear’s Paw and Big Sioux of the Mountain Assiniboines, or 
Stonies. A large number of others, mostly minor chiefs and council- 
lors, also signed. In addition to the signatures of the two commis- 
sioners were those of the witnesses to the Indian signatures or marks: 
Assistant Commissioner of the N.W.M.P., A. G. Irvine; Adjutant E. 
Dalrymple Clark; Insprs. W. Winder and L. N. F. Crozier; Sub-Insprs. 
A. Shurtliff, C. E. Denny and W. D. Antrobus; Staff-Cst. Frank 
Norman; Rev. John McDougall; Father Constantine Seollen; Jean: 
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Red Crow, Chief of the Bloods. Jean L'Heureux. North Axe, minor chief of the Peigans 
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L’Heureux; Mrs. Mary J. Macleod, wife of Commissioner Macleod 
Mrs. E. Hardisty, wife of Chief Factor Richard Hardisty (afterwards 
Senator) of the Hudson’s Bay Company; Mrs. Julia Winder, wife of 
Inspector Winder; Mrs. Julia Shurtliff, wife of Sub-Inspector Shurtliff; 
Mrs. John McDougall; Miss E. A. Barrett of the McDougall Mission 
west of Calgary; Charles E. Conrad of Fort Benton, Montana, and 
Thomas J. Bogg of Macleod. 

There was a popular belief that treaties with Indians were merely 
a subterfuge to take peaceably from the natives something of which 
they would be deprived in any case; that the poor redman never 
received value for what he gave, and that the compacts made with 
him were never intended to be carried out by governments. Such 
theories had doubtless been the outcome of stories drifting across the 
international boundary from the south. But happily, accusations of 
this nature against Canada could not be substantiated—the honour of 
Canada was involved, and as far as was humanly possible would be 
upheld. At the same time the task of placing the red buffalo hunter 
on the level of the white farmer or rancher was to entail years of pa- 
tience and endeavour, not altogether free from error on either side. 

As Chief Crowfoot affixed his mark to the treaty parchment he 
observed in the tone of one who meant what he said: ‘‘I have been 
the first to sign; I shall be the last to break.”’ 

While all this was happening Gen. Nelson A. Miles at the Bear 
Paw Mountains in Montana south of Fort Walsh was preparing to 
hurl the entire strength of his arms against Chiefs Joseph and White 
Bird and the valiant remnant of the Nez Percé tribe. 

With the signing of the “Blackfoot Treaty’ the authority of 
Canada was acknowledged by a people who but recently had been 
termed ‘‘savages who look upon the white man as their natural enemy 
and who treat him as a hereditary foe’’. 

On the following day, Sunday, a church parade was held by the 
Mounted Police who, with the exception of the camp guard, attended 
en masse. All morning what appeared to be an unusual stir prevailed 
among the Indians, but little attention was paid to it. However it 
was soon apparent that the young warriors did not intend to abandon 
the scene without a display of their inherent love of the spectacular. 
While the church service was in progress five or six hundred of them, 
mounted on ponies, stripped as if for battle, decorated in war paint 
and feathered headdresses, rode furiously towards the police camp, 
circled it and with™uplifted rifles fired volley after volley in the air. 
Yells and war cries almost put a stop to.the religious proceedings, 
but the congregation took the affair calmly, and there was certainly 
no anxiety manifested by the Mounted Police. The service proceeded 
quietly, and the young Indians eventually dispersed. Soon the ponies 
were driven from the nearby pastures and the travois loaded in prepara- 
tion for the return of the redmen to their autumn camps. 
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On Monday morning the treaty commissioners again met the 
Indians. The chiefs were asked to stand in a body while their names 
were called, and once again they were asked to say if they were the 
recognized chiefs in their respective bands. Their flags, uniforms and 
medals were then presented to them. Governor Laird and Commis- 
dioner Macleod shook hands with all, and the band played ‘God 
Save the Queen’. 

First payments were then made by officers Winder, Denny and 
Antrobus, and 4,392 Indians, including Blackfoot, Bloods, Peigans, 
Sarcees and Mountain Stonies, received cash to an amount of $52,954. 
The moncy had been arranged for at Fort Benton in Montana, through 
I. G. Baker and Company. The comparatively small number of 432 
Crees who were present to accept adhesions to Treaty No. 6 (the 
Carlton-Pitt treaty of 1876) was to be dealt with subsequently. They 
had been granted rations during the proceedings, but for the sake of 
peace, it had been decided that their treaty payments, amounting to 
$5,203, would be handled separately. 

About 50,000 square miles of territory were surrendered. The four 
tribes of the confederacy and the Stonies were guaranteed reserves 
aggregating 930,438 acres, the land set aside for each band to be held 
‘a common. There were to be no alterations except by mutual arrange- 
ment, no change of individual rights nor of the maintenance of law 
and order. 

In any comparison between the methods followed on either side 
of the international boundary, an unbiased view must at least ack- 
nowledge that Canada had gained valuable experience by the break- 
ing-down of various Indian treaties in the United States. Aside from 
this the Canadian treaties had no relation whatever to those south of 
the border. Entirely different policies were pursued, and Canada’s 
record in her occupation of the plains by the Mounted Police was 
something of which Canadians could be proud. 

On Tuesday September 25 the Crees from Battle River and those 
affiliated with Chief Bob Tail’s band expressed their wish to adhere to 
Treaty No. 6. Their signatures therefore were recorded by their marks, 
and payments were made from funds brought by Governor Laird. 

In the council tent on Wednesday the governor and Commissioner 
Macleod received an address of thanks from all the chiefs, L’ Heureux 
interpreting for the Indians. Good wishes were proffered by them to 
the Queen, to Governor Laird, Commissioner Macleod and the Mounted 
Police. The treaty commissioners replied in sincere and feeling terms. 

Jerry Potts remarked that he had never heard the Blackfoot ex- 
press their thoughts so freely. 

By noon on September 28 the payments were completed, and 
that evening in the midst of a sudden snowstorm, Governor Laird 
departed for Battleford with a police escort in charge of Assistant 
Commissioner Irvine. 
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Subsequently in his report to Ottawa, Lieutenant-Governor 
Laird stated: “I cannot speak too highly of the kind manner in which 
the officers and men of the Mounted Police treat their Indian visitors 
_... The beneficial effects of this treatment, of the exclusion of intox- 
icants from the country and of impartially administering justice to 
whites and Indians alike, were apparent in all my interviews with 
the Indians .. . . They always spoke of the officers of the police in 
highest terms, and of the Commissioner of the Force, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macleod especially, as their great benefactor.”’ 

Before the outstanding and last great treaty gathering of Indians 
on the Canadian plains broke up, Commissioner Macleod addressed 
them: ‘‘Your chiefs know what I have said to them during these past 
three years—that nothing would be taken away from you without 
your consent. You have witnessed the truth of this today. I also 
told you that the Mounted Police were your friends, that they would 
never wrong you or see you wronged in any way. You see this ts true 
also. The Mounted Police will continue to befriend you and will 
always be glad to see you. In turn, you must keep the Great Mother's 
laws... . Continue to look upon me as your friend; any time I can 
contribute to your welfare, I shall be happy to do so. You say I have 
always kept my promises. As surely as my past promises have been 
kept so surely shall those made with you today be carried out in the 
future. If they are broken, I will be ashamed to meet you or look you 
in the face. Every promise will be solemnly fulfilled, just as sure as 
the sun shines upon us all from the heavens. I shall never forget the 
kind manner in which you have spoken of me today.”’ 


U.S. Negotiations With The Refugee Sioux. The Terry Commission 


On September 28 Commissioner Macleod with Inspector Crozier, 
Staff-Sgt. $. B. Steele and 28 non-commissioned officers and men left 
the Blackfoot Crossing to proceed with Jerry Potts as guide to the 
Cypress Hills, 200 miles to the south-east where a difficult task 
awaited. 

The Secretary of State at Ottawa had dispatched a telegram to 
Commissioner Macleod via Fort Benton on August 15 to the effect 
that it was important that Sitting Bull and other United States Indians 
should be induced to return across the boundary; that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment had decided to send commissioners to confer with them, and 
that the Mounted Police should co-operate with the American officials, 
without unduly pressing the Indians. It was emphasized that action 
in this matter should be persuasive, not compulsory. Arrangements 
were to be made to meet the U.S. commissioners, who would come 
to Fort Walsh by way of Benton. . . 

On August 24 the Minister of the Interior at Ottawa had written 
to Commissioner Macleod as follows: ‘The Government of the 
United States have appointed commissioners to negotiate with Sitting 
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Bull and others of his band, with a view to inducing them to return 
to the United States. I informed the United States Government 
during my visit to Washington that should they decide to send these 
commissioners, you, or some other officer of the Police Force in the 
North-West, would meet them at the boundary with a suitable 
escort, accompany them to the Sioux lodges and afford them all pos- 
sible protection while they remained on Canadian territory. The 
government is most anxious that the United States commissioners 
should succeed in inducing the hostile Sioux who have come into our 
territory to return again to the United States. It is feared that should 
they remain in Canada, they will be drawn into hostile conflicts with 
our own Indians; that in going upon the hunting-grounds of the 
Blackfoot, Assiniboines or Crees, they will excite the opposition and 
resentment of these tribes, and that ultimately, from a failure of the 
means of subsistence and from other causes, they will become a very 
considerable expense to the Government of Canada. It 1s not at all 
improbable they may also be disposed to make hostile incursions into 
the United States and in this way become a source of international 
trouble. These Indians, while engaged in hostilities with the United 
States, were reported to be guilty of acts of such barbarous cruelty 
that should they again return for the purpose of scalping women and 
children, their conduct could not fail to excite the indignation of the 
government and people of the United States against this country. It 
is therefore important that you should use your influence to promote, 
so far as you well can, the object of the United States commissioners 
in securing the return of these Indians to their own reservations. 

“Should you at the time the commissioners visit Canada be 
engaged in the negotiation of treaties with the Blackfoot and other 
Indians of our own country, you can appoint Major Walsh or Major 
Irvine to take command.”’ 

On September 11 Brigadier-Gen. Alfred H. Terry, in command 
of the Department of Dakota, who the previous year had directed the 
campaign against the Sioux, wrote to the Secretary of War, Washing- 
ton, stating: ‘The commission to meet Sitting Bull organized here 
today. It was determined, in order to save time, to go to Fort Benton 
via the Union Pacific Railroad and the Montana stage line. I am 
directed by the commission to request that the Dominion authorities 
be notified that the commission desires to meet the escort which they 
will furnish at the point where the usually-travelled road from Fort 
Benton to Fort Walsh crosses the boundary. I am also directed to 
suggest that the Canadian authorities should be asked to induce Sit- 
ting Bull and his chiefs and headmen to come to Fort Walsh to meet 
the commission. The object of this last suggestion is to save time. 
It has been recently reported that the Indians are 120 miles beyond 
Fort Walsh. If this be true, to reach their present camp would involve 
600 miles’ travel, going from and returning to Fort Benton, a march 
which would consume nearly 25 days. If the Indians should accept 
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the terms offered them, it would be extremely desirable on many ac- 
counts to bring them in as early as possible. We shall expect to reach 
the boundary on the 29th or 30th.”’ 

On September 13 a letter forwarded from Washington to the 
government at Ottawa gave notice that the American commissioners 
would travel from St. Paul, Minnesota, via the Union Pacific Rail- 
road and the Montana stage line. It also asked that a Canadian escort 
meet them on the trail where it crossed the boundary between Benton 
and Fort Walsh. It was intimated that if the Indians were willing to 
accept the proposed terms of the American Government, it would be 
to their advantage for them to return to American soil as early as 
possible; it was felt that much time would be saved by having Sitting 
Bull, his chiefs and headmen meet the commission at Fort Walsh. 

Accordingly, the Secretary of State telegraphed Commissioner 
Macleod to meet the U.S. commission with an escort of Mounted 
Police as requested. The telegram stated: ‘It would facilitate commu- 
nication if Sitting Bull and other chiefs and headmen would meet the 
commission at Fort Walsh.”’ 

Shortly afterwards, Superintendent Walsh received a telegram to 
the same effect from Frederick White of the Mounted Police office in 
Ottawa. | 

Commissioner Macleod’s ride from the Blackfoot Crossing to 
Fort Walsh was not altogether a pleasant one. The weather was fine 
until the junction of the Bow and South Saskatchewan Rivers was 
reached, but then a blinding snowstorm lasting several days swept 
across the plains. Jerry Potts, despite the fact that he had never before 
travelled that way, piloted the little party unerringly, even to the 
selection of suitable camping-sites. 

Speaking afterwards, the Commissioner said: “‘We could see him 
riding out ahead like a centaur amid the blinding snow. No one dared 
to ride beside him, for fear of distracting him from his task.”’ 

After an arduous journey of four days the travellers reached Fort 
Walsh to find preparations in progress for the reception of the U.S. 
commissioners and the Sioux representatives. 

It was now common knowledge that Brigadier-General Terry 
would head the U.S. commission which was to bring about, if pos- 
sible, the return of Sitting Bull and his followers. At Fort Walsh it 
was felt that Terry was the wrong man. When the army command 
of about 900 strong had moved out of Fort Abraham Lincoln on May 
17 the previous year to make a supreme attack upon the Sioux and 
their allies, it had been headed by Terry and Custer. This force, it 
will be remembered, was to work in concert with a column advancing 
from the south under General Crook and one from the west under 
Colonel Gibbon—the entire campaign to be under the direction of 
General Terry. Its express purpose was, in official language from 
Army Headquarters, the ‘‘chastising of the Indians should it have 
the opportunity’. 
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It was therefore with some amazement that the Mounted Police 
officers learned that General Terry had been chosen to bring about a 
reconciliation with Sitting Bull, his bitterest enemy. 

Superintendent Walsh was the logical man to approach Sitting 
Bull and arrange a conference at Fort Walsh. The superintendent had 
won the confidence of the Sioux, and probably no white man was held 
in higher regard by their chieftain. Nevertheless this mission, already 
assigned to Walsh, was one calling for the utmost tact. There were 
many doubts as to its success. 

Walsh and his little escort accompanied the Nez Percé refugees 
under White Bird to the Big Sioux camp at about the time Commis- 
sioner Macleod reached Fort Walsh. About 200 additional Minne- 
conjou Sioux with a few Gros Ventres, or Minnetarees, had come in 
from the south to swell the number of alien Indians already on Cana- 
dian soil. 

As was expected, when the subject of meeting General Terry was 
broached by Walsh, Sitting Bull became highly indignant. In answer 
to the superintendent's request, he unburdened his mind of all his 
hatred of the Americans. He could not comprehend a proposition so 
perverse. Terry was a soldier whose army had just driven White Bird 
out of the country and taken Joseph to prison. This man, he said, 
had deliberately shot down women and children; now he was coming 
to offer homes to the Sioux, having taken from the Nez Percés the 
home they had occupied for 200 years. What had Joseph and his 
people done that they should be thus treated? The Nez Perces had 
always been friends of the whites, in fact were almost white them- 
selves. Many of them lived in wooden houses, had schools and 
churches and believed in the white man’s God. Today the Americans 
stood guilty of robbing the Nez Percés of all their possessions; to- 
morrow they would ask the Sioux, whom they called hostiles, killers 
of white men, haters of Americans, to come back under promise of 
homes, food and clothing. With such evidence before him he could 
not be other than suspicious of General Terry’s purpose. He protested 
strongly against any such meeting. 

Hours of friendly persuasion failed to influence the adamant Sit- 
ting Bull. He would do almost anything but this for Walsh. Then 
the superintendent turned to other means of achieving his purpose. 
He had brought with him two interpreters, the suave and pleasing 


Louis Léveillé and Joseph “‘Cajou’’* Morin, both of whom spoke _ 


Sioux besides having proven themselves on other occasions to be 
native diplomats. But after exhausting every possible argument, they 
too failed to achieve anything. 

In the lodge of the Rev. Father Genin, who had preceded General 
Terry as an independent peace supplicant, were two French halfbreeds, 


Meaning ““Blackbird”’ in Cree. 
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Antoine Ouillette and André Larivée. Both stood extremely high in 
the oe of the Sioux, and to these Superintendent Walsh now 
turned. 

The expedient succeeded. A long and pleasant conference ensued, 
and after a few emphatic assurances from Walsh that the Sioux rep- 
resentatives would be continually under the protection of the Mounted 
Police, Sitting Bull consented to the plan. 

Commissioner Macleod had reached Fort Walsh on October 1, to 
learn that the U.S. commissioners were expected at the international 
boundary on the Sth. Aware that Superintendent Walsh was confer- 
ring with Sitting Bull in an attempt to arrange for a representation 
of the Sioux to meet General Terry, he decided to await the arrival 
of ee commissioners rather than proceed to the boundary, but 
to send an escort in time to meet them there. Two days later he re- 
ceived a letter saying there had been a delay at Fort Benton. General 
Terry's military escort had been required to convey supplies to General 
Miles. Macleod therefore decided to go to Sitting Bull’s camp with 
several officers and men. 

Meanwhile after much delay in getting the Sioux ready, Walsh 
left the big camp at Pinto Horse Buttes with about 20 representative 
Indians including Sitting Bull, Spotted Eagle, Bear’s Cap, Flying 
Bird, Storm Bear, Iron Dog, The Crow, The-Bear-That-Scatters, Little 
Knife, Yellow Dog and others of less importance. Because Sitting 
Bull requested it, The-Bear-That-Scatters included one of his squaws 
—an unusual procedure among Indians in important conference mat- 
ters. 

When about halfway to Fort Walsh the superintendent met 
Commissioner Macleod and his party. All made camp together that 
night and next morning a picturesque cavalcade resulted as red- 
coated police, befeathered dignitaries of the Sioux and guides in 
their buckskin shirts and slouch hats jogged along in friendly familtar- 
ity. Every member of the Sioux contingent, even the one squaw, 
rode with a dignity and grace pleasing to the eye. All were out- 
standing and handsome specimens of the redman at his best. And 
they were of one mind, frankly stating that no matter what happened 
they had not the slightest intention of surrendering to the United 
States Government. Nothing but overwhelming force or extreme 
want would make them recross the boundary line. 

Late in the afternoon one of the Sioux struck off towards a herd 
of buffalo and deftly killed a fat cow, which was immediately butch- 
ered by the squaw. In no time steaks were broiling temptingly over 
an open fire. A typical Indian feast ensued, to which the police con - 
tributed tea. All night around the flickering fire, there was feasting , 
singing, and tea drinking, until nothing but buffalo bones remained . 
When daylight came Macleod and his men marvelled at the gas- 
tronomic accomplishment of their Indian companions. 
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At intervals along the way indecision was apparent among the 
Sioux. From the outset they had shown fear of the American Army. 
Delays occurred as they halted to smoke and reconsider the wisdom 
of the course they were taking. The recent arrival in the Sioux camp 
of the wounded Nez Percés, fresh from battling against the U.S. 
troops, had stirred them. Commissioner Macleod assured them they 
need have no fear, for between Canada and the United States was a 
wall that their enemies dare not cross. So long as they behaved them- 
selves they would be protected. 

There was no further difficulty, but at Fort Walsh they refused 
to enter the gates. Sitting Bull remarked that he had never entered a 
white man’s fort and that he would camp outside. The Commis- 
sioner again soothed his feelings, told him there were no Americans 
present. Everyone shook hands and men streamed out to welcome 
the visitors. The great Sioux leader admitted that he believed every- 
thing the White Chief told him. 

An hour or so later a letter came from General Terry in which 
he stated that he would start from Benton shortly and hoped to reach 
the boundary by the 14th. 

Fine officer as he was, undeviating in his strict attention to duty, 
Commissioner Macleod was nevertheless first and foremost a devoted 
and solicitous family man. Just before his departure to meet General 
Terry, he penned a brief though characteristic letter to Mrs. Macleod 
at Fort Macleod: 

‘‘My dearest Mary: I have just got back to this place with Sitting 
Bull and a lot of his chiefs. It was quite a job getting them this far, 
they are so very suspicious. However here they are safe at the fort, 
about 25 of them. I expect General Terry at the boundary on Sunday 
and am going out to meet him myself. I hope to get through with 
them on Tuesday or Wednesday and then if possible I will start for 
home. How I do look forward to getting there, day and night. Winder 
writes by Mr. Power that you were not well. I sincerely hope it was 
only that cold you spoke about. Perhaps you will see me before you 
see this. The messenger is waiting for my dispatches, so good-bye my 
own darling Iam, as ever, your own Jim.’ 

Everything was ready at Fort Walsh. Calling his staff and others, 
including Inspector Crozier, Surgeon Kittson, Sub-Inspectors Mclllree 
and Neale, also a mounted escort of a dozen constables bearing lances 
with red and white pennons, the Commissioner left for the border. 

The ‘‘United States Peace Commission’’ was nearing the end of 
a long journey. The personnel consisted of Brigadier-Gen. Alfred 
H. Terry and the Hon. A. G. Lawrence, commissioners; Capt. Henry 
C. Corbin, secretary, and Capt. E. W. Smith, General Terry’s aide. 
Organization had been completed in St. Paul, Minnesota, on September 
11, and three days later the journey had begun. Two newspaper cor- 
respondents accompanied the commission—Jerome B. Stillson of the 
New York Herald and Charles Dehill of the Chicago Tzmes. Travelling 
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from Omaha on the Union Pacific Railway, they reached Corinne, 
Utah, on the north side of Great Salt Lake. Thence they took stage 
to Helena and Fort Shaw, Montana, reaching the latter place on 
September 25. At Fort Shaw an escort consisting of a company of the 
7th Cavalry and one of the 7th Infantry met them on October 4 and 
proceeded with them to Fort Benton. Fort Benton was left behind on 
October 10 and the party proceeded under a changed escort, which now 
consisted, in addition to the infantry company, of three companies of 
the 2nd Cavalry that had participated in the fight against Chief 
Joseph at the Bear Paw Mountains. The entire escort was commanded 
by Major Henry B. Freeman of the 7th Infantry. 

A message received by courier from Commissioner Macleod said 
Sitting Bull was at Fort Walsh 45 miles north of the boundary, and 
that the Sioux chief had consented to hold a conference with the 
American commissioners. 

In the afternoon of October 15, as General Terry drew near the 
boundary at ‘‘Kennedy’s Crossing”’ on the Milk River, riders appeared 
approaching from the north. Through field glasses they were recog- 
nized as Mounted Police. The general rode forward with Captains 
Corbin and Smith, followed closely by one of the army ambulances 
containing Commissioner Lawrence and Major Freeman. 

Later Jerome Stillson, the newspaper man, wrote: ‘Colonel 
Macleod, whose fame as a gentleman and officer had reached the 
commission far below this latitude of 49 degrees north, approached 
General Terry on horseback, and clad in his scarlet uniform at the 
head of a small but brilliant retinue, passed the stone monument on 
the left of the road and paused on United States soil to receive his 
American guests. 

‘General Terry saluted him and both dismounted and shook hands. 

“A general handshaking then followed, which pleasant ceremony 
was participated in by those who presently came up. Lieutenant 
Jerome, whose company of the 2nd Cavalry had alone escorted the 
commission on this day’s march, joined in these salutations.’ 

All three companies of cavalry were ordered to camp to await 
General Terry’s return from Fort Walsh. . 

The infantry company in charge of the wagon train soon arrived 
and was permitted to go beyond the line. Although they carried arms 
(Springfield rifles), they were regarded as the servants of the general 
commanding. A brief conference was held, and Commissioner Mac- 
leod inisted that the United States party accept the hospitality of the 
officers of the North-West Mounted Police at Fort Walsh. 

To quote again from Stillson: ‘‘Very soon the escort of lancers 
brought down by Colonel Macleod were seen advancing, their red 
uniforms and the red and white pennons affixed to their lances con- 
trasting beautifully with the monotonous dun colour of the plains. 
Halting, they formed on one side of the road and presented lances to 
the commission as it passed them. ’’ 
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With General Terry and Colonel Macleod riding side by side in 
front, all moved on at a lively trot. Camp was made that night 
nearly 40 miles south of Fort Walsh. Picquets were posted along the 
lines and the reassuring call of “‘All’s Well’ rang musically through 
the dark hours. 

No time was lost the following day, October 16. So fast and steady 
was the pace that several of the U.S. wagon mules gave out. It was 
remarked by one of their own men that the United States commis- 
sioners were so resolved to reach the shelter of Fort Walsh before 
nightfall that they would probably have sacrificed, if necessary, all 
the mules in the expedition. 

Towards sunset the Cypress Hills were reached at Battle Creek. 

Stillson wrote: ‘‘Suddenly Fort Walsh came into view, lying low 
in a charming valley. No more romantic spot, no wilder scene could 
impress a traveller at the end of a monotonous journey than the one 
that met our eyes. The fort, built by Major Walsh only two years 
ago, is notwithstanding its excellence of a form and aspect so quaint 
and old as to remind one of the stories of the early Kentucky stockades. 
It is in fact an irregular stockade of upright logs enclosing all the 
offices and buildings, which are likewise built of logs, necessary for 
the accommodation of a garrison. Whitewashed on every part except 
the roof, the fort nestles between the surrounding heights. A scraggly 
but picturesque little settlement adjoins it.” 

The U.S. infantry escort pitched their tents flanking the stockade 
on the south. Here and there were lodges of visiting Indians, their 
inmates staring curiously as if waiting for something to happen. 
pes Bull’s lodge stood solitary and apart near the northern stock- 
ade. 

As the U.S. commissioners and staff entered the fort, they were 
received with all the honours befitting such an occasion. 

That evening Sitting Bull told Superintendent Walsh that he 
did not intend to return to his native country. No offers by the Amer- 
icans would induce him to change his mind. He stated frankly that 
he believed they would proffer sweet words and promises, backed by 
presents of money, blankets, flour and so on; but the Sioux had been 
deceived so often across the border that they could never again place 
confidence in such assurances. They would gladly listen to the advice 
of the Great White Mother, but they did not wish to leave her country. 
On the other side of the boundary there was continual bloodshed, 
and they were tired of warfare; there was no shedding of blood in the 
White Mother’s counry, and under her protection they hoped to live, 
and raise their children. If the White Mother would protect them 
they would be ready at all times to assist her whenever called upon. 

_ The wily chief assumed the attitude of one who had made a 
triumphant return from conquering his enemies, not a refugee from 
an avenging nation; besides, he knew that he was still secure in his 
dominion over the minds and fears of his large following in the same 
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manner as that of a successful war chief holding the confidence of his 
warriors in battle. 

On the other hand, General Terry and his companions admitted 
that the United States Government was uneasy regarding the pos- 
sibility of Sitting Bull and his warriors suddenly swooping upon 
General Miles and his command. Indeed there was some justification 
for this uneasiness, but Superintendent Walsh had put a damper upon 
any such move. The U.S. commissioners said it was imperative that 
the Sioux be prevailed upon to return to their own country, but only 
on the understanding that they give up their arms and ponies and 
proceed to the reserves allotted to them. 

The officers and men of the Mounted Police were glad to see the 
peace commission party. Such visitors were rare at Fort Walsh, and 
some lasting friendships were made. The commission had come well 
equipped, with a complete commissariat, tents, blankets, portable 
stoves and even several desks for the use of the staff. John Howard, 
an Englishman by birth and General Miles’ chief scout by profession, 
who had previously visited the Sioux north of the boundary in com- 
pany with Father Marty, was on hand, as well as a sprinkling of U.S. 
army veterans, one of whom had served 30 years earlier under Gen. 
Zachary Taylor in the Mexican War. Others had been in the fight 
against the Nez Percés at the Bear Paw Mountains. 

On the next day, October 17, all was ready for the conference in 
the officers’ mess, the largest room in Fort Walsh. The two commis- 
sioners, the staff recorders and the press representatives sat at two 
small tables. Opposite them buffalo robes were spread upon the floor 
for the Indians. The room was only large enough for the commission, 
the Mounted Police representatives, the Indians, interpreters, report- 
ers and a few guests. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon Sitting Bull entered, a 
deceptive smile on his face. His raven braids lay forward, covering his 
shoulders; on his head was a wolf-skin cap, replacing a red band he 
had been wearing in mourning for a son who had died shortly before. 
He wore a black shirt with large white dots; a blanket was draped 
around his middle; on his feet were richly-beaded moccasins. In 
silence he seated himself upon a buffalo robe facing the commissioners’ 
table, then filling his pipe, proceeded to smoke. 

Spotted Eagle, the handsome Sans Arc war chief, followed and 
took a place beside.Sitting Bull. He made a striking figure, naked to 
the waist, a belt of rifle cartridges across one shoulder. His knotted 
hair held a single eagle’s feather. Around his neck hung a charm of 
coloured plumes and from his waist down he was swathed ina splendid 
buffalo robe of silken texture. White paint had been daubed in fantastic 
figures over his muscular breast and arms. His every movement was 
graceful and defiant as he fondled his amazing war weapon—a stout 
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staff several feet long, from which three long knife-blades projected 
at right angles near the end, to form a combined war hatchet and 
tomahawk. 

The other Sioux delegates trooped in, the squaw of The-Bear- 
That-Scatters taking a place as close as possible to Sitting Bull. Soon 
all were seated, waiting for the dramatic conference to open. 

When Commissioner Macleod and several of his officers entered, 
Sitting Bull arose and shook hands with them, then cast truculent 
glances at the American representatives. The Mounted Police grouped 
themselves to one side, and nearby stood the interpreters. Before the 
proceedings started Sitting Bull insisted that the tables be moved to 
give the Indians a clear view of the U.S. commissioners. This was 
done, bringing the Americans and Sioux face to face across an uninter- 
rupted space. 

Genera lerry then arose, a fine type of soldier over six feet tall, 
broad shouldered, wearing a typical ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ beard and flowing 
moustache—a man of impressive bearing and amiable countenance. 
Calling to his side one of the interpreters, Constant Provost known 
as ‘Old Provo’’, a capable Sioux linguist, he addressed the Indian 
delegation: 

“We are sent to you as a commission by the President of the 
United States at the request of the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada to meet you here today. The President has instructed us to 
say to you that he desires to make a lasting peace with you and your 
people. He desires that all hostilities shall cease and that all shall 
live together in harmony. He wishes this not only for the sake of the 
whites alone, but for your sakes too. He has instructed us to say that 
if you return to your country and refrain from further hostilities, a 
full pardon will be granted you and your people for all acts committed 
in the past, and that no matter what these acts have been, no attempt 
will be made to punish you or any of your people; what is past shall 
be forgotten, and you will be received on as friendly terms as other 
Indians have been received. We will explain to you what the President 
means when he says you will be treated the same as other Indians who 
have surrendered. Of all the bands who were hostile to the United 
States, your band is the only one not surrendered; every other band 
has come into their agencies. Of these bands that have come in, not 
a single man has been punished, every man, woman and child has been 
received as a friend and all have received the food and clothing sup- 
plied for their use. Every one of you will be treated in the same 
Manner. It is true that these Indians have been required to give up 
their horses and arms, but part of these have been sold and whatever 
money has been received for them will be expended for their owners 
benefit. Already 650 cows have been purchased for the use of the 
Indians on the Missouri River. If you abandon your present mode 
of life the same terms are offered to you. 
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“The President cannot nor will he consent to your returning to 
your country prepared for war. He cannot consent to your returning 
prepared to inflict injuries as you have done in the past. He invites 
you to come to the boundary of this country and give up your arms 
and ammunition and go to the agencies assigned to you, and give up 
your horses except those required for peace purposes. 

“Your arms and horses will be sold and cows bought with 
which you can raise herds to supply you and your children long after 
game has disappeared. In the meantime you will receive clothes and 
provisions the same as the other Indians have received. We have come 
many hundreds of miles to bring you this message; we have told you 
before that it is our desire that all live in peace; too much white and 
Indian blood has been shed, and it is time that bloodshed should 
cease. Of one thing however it is our duty to inform you, that you 
cannot return to your country or your own people with arms and 
ammunition in your possession, and should you attempt to do so you 
will be treated as enemies of the United States. We ask you to consider 
carefully what we have told you and take time and weigh your 
answer. 

The Indians listened with their customary imperturbability. It 
was said that Sitting Bull’s lip curled once or twice 1n an ironical 
smile, and Spotted Eagle, the beau ideal of the Indian delegation, 
was seen to wink knowingly several times at the Mounted Police 
officers. The thought could not escape some who wete present that 
an ill-considered plan had been assigned to General Terry in giving 
to him the task of approaching Sitting Bull with the proverbial olive 
branch. Through no fault of his own, the genial general was deemed 
to be the crowning foe of the Sioux as a result of the previous year s 
campaign. This was borne out by the fact that although the general’s 
whole demeanour and words were those of one who was genuinely 
sincere, the Sioux proved unyielding to the point of ridicule. 

Provost, the interpreter, stood midway between the general and 
the Sioux chieftain, slowly and distinctly interpreting the words of 
the speakers, sentence by sentence. 

Sitting Bull rose slowly to his feet, threw back his blanket and 
strode forward. For a few moments, there was silence, then with a 
sweeping gesture of his arm the famous leader spoke in a deep, 
modulated voice, pausing often to assist the interpreter. His dark, 
bloodshot eyes flashed in earnestness. He began by reviewing his 
tribe’s experiences, the treaties and promises made by the government 
of the White Father in the United States, and by General Terry him- 
self some years before, how they were broken or never carried out. 
As he warmed to his subject, he said: ‘For 64 years you have per- 
secuted my people. Iask you what have we done to cause us to depart 
from our own country? I will tell you. We had no place to go, so we 
took refuge here. It was on this side of the boundary I first learned 
to shoot and be a man. For that reason I have come back. I was 
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kept ever on the move until I was compelled to forsake my own lands 
and come here. I was raised close to, and today shake hands with, 
these people.’’ He paused for a moment, strode towards Commissioner 
Macleod and Superintendent Walsh, shook hands with them, then 
whipped about to continue his address to the American commis- 
sioners: ‘‘That is the way I came to know these people, and that 1s 
the way I propose to live. We did not give you our country; you took 
it from us. Look how I stand with these people,’ pointing to the 
aaa “Look at me. You think I am a fool, but you are a greater 
ool than Iam. This house, the home of the English, is a medicine 
house (the abode of truth) and you come here to tell us lies. We do 
not want to hear them. Now I have said enough. You can go back. 
Say no more. Take your lies with you. I will stay with these people. 
The country we came from belonged to us; you took it from us; we 
pull live here. 

His truculent and defiant attitude was doubtless intensified by 
the knowledge that Gen. Nelson A. Miles, with a strong command 
was but a short distance beyond the boundary line, having defeated 
the Nez Percés at the Bear Paw Mountains a fortnight earlier. 

The chief's rebuke of the American commissioners was impres- 
sively bitter. 

(The speeches of the Indians were taken down in pencil by Com- 
missioner Macleod as best he could, the substance being correct; but 
the words of the illiterate interpreter in many instances needed sub- 
stitution. Sitting Bull’s brief address was stated by several listeners 
who knew the Sioux language, to be a perfect example of concise 
and well-worded Indian oratory. ) 

The chief then introduced a Santee Sioux—The-One-That-Runs- 
The-Ree (meaning ‘‘Arikaree’’)—who merely reiterated the complaints 
already voiced. Summed up in a few words, his address meant: “I 
don't like you’’. 

Two others took the floor and spoke briefly, one a Yankton Sioux 
named Nine, whose chief effort was to exclaim: “You came here to 
fell lies.”’ 

At this point Sitting Bull produced what had evidently caused 
Spotted Eagle to display a momentary waggishness a short time be- 
fore. As if playing a trump card the Sioux chieftain introduced the 
modest helpmate of The-Bear-That-Scatters. It was an unusual 
procedure and was obviously considered a first class insult to a white 
man, as women were systematically excluded from Indian councils, 
except on rarest occasions. The squaw was noticeably diffident in 
rising to speak, but in the little she did say, she at least was dis- 
concerting to Provost, the interpreter, who seemed puzzled as to how 
to convey her words to the peace commissioners. After a considerable 
pause he turned confidentially to General Terry and in a lowered 
voice said: ‘‘She says, General, you won't give her time to breed!" 
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Next came Flying Bird who had little to add to the answers of 
the others. He shook hands with the Mounted Police officers as if 
he meant it. 

A general restlessness swept over the Indians, and as they in- 
dicated a desire to leave the room, General Terry instructed the inter- 
preter to ask them if he was to tell the President of the United States 
that they refused the offers made to them. 

Sitting Bull confronted him. “I could tell you more, but I am 
through. If we told you more you would not believe us; that is all I 
have to say. This part of the country does not belong to your people. 
You belong on the other side; this side is ours. You can take ‘it casy, 
going home’’—meaning the Americans would not be molested by the 
Site. 

Meanwhile The Crow sidled up to Commissioner Macleod and 
Superintendent Walsh and embraced them in an affectionate manner. 
Breaking in on the speech of Sitting Bull, he exclaimed to the com- 
missioners: ‘This is the way we like these people. How dare you come 
here to talk to us! This country is not yours. The Great Spirit does 
not want us to do bad things, and these people (the Mounted Police), 
to whom this country belongs, hide nothing from us. We will live 
with them. You want to hear more from us. For 64 years you shook 
hands with our people, but you always betrayed us, and we have had 
hardships ever since. You can go back to where you came from and 
stay there. We are on this side of the line to live under the Great 
White Mother, to live in peace and rear our children, and she will 
take good care of them.” 

General Terry then instructed the interpreter to tell the Indians 
he had nothing further to say. He ended the council with one more 
question: ‘“‘Do you refuse?" ’ 

Sitting Bull turned suddenly upon him: “I told you what I meant; | 
that should be enough.”’ | 

Smiling good-naturedly, the amiable Terry turned to Commis- — 
sionet Macleod and said in an aside: “That's all; 1 think we can haven 
nothing more to say to them, Colonel.” 

‘‘T suppose you are right,’’ replied the Commissioner. ‘Tell them 
there is nothing more,’’ he ordered the interpreter. | 

Sitting Bull entirely ignored the Americans and turned to shake © 
hands with the Mounted Police officers, expressing his deep affection | 
and respect for Commissioner Macleod and Superintendent Walsh. He — 
and the other Indians then left the room for their lodges outside the — 
fort, where they proposed to tarry several days before taking up the - 
journey to the Pinto Horse Buttes. | 

Commissioner Macleod followed Sitting Bull to his lodge. He | 
wanted to talk the situation over and see if any hope remained of | 
relieving Canada and incidentally the Mounted Police of an alien | 
burden fraught with potential danger. During the talk he endeavoured ~ 
to impress upon Sitting Bull the importance of the answer he and his 
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followers had given: that although they had claimed to be British 
Indians, he, as the representative of the Great White Mother, denied 
that they were other than American Indians who had found refuge on 
British soil. He pointed out that their only hope of livelihood under 
their present circumstances was the buffalo, but that in a short time 
that source of supply would cease. When that happened they could 
expect nothing from the government of the White Mother except 
protection as long as they behaved themselves. He warned that their 
decision to defy the proposals of the authorities from their own coun- 
try affected not only themselves but their children, and it would be 
well to ponder this aspect before it was too late. On no account were 
they to cross the boundary line with hostile intent; if they did they 
would not only have the American soldiers as enemies but the Mounted 
Police and the White Mother's government. They were urged to 
carry these words of the chief of the redcoats to their people, to tell 
their young men what he had said and warn them against disobedience. 
For it was just possible that some of the young warriors might act 
rashly and involve the entire Sioux camp in serious trouble. 

In a lengthy effusion Sitting Bull reiterated his grievances 
against the Americans and his professed relationship with the British; 
he also outlined the robbing of the Sioux of their ancient territory 
south of the boundary. 

‘We did not wish to give it up,’ he pleaded. “We told them not 
to go to the Black Hills. We did not give them our land any more 
than you would have done, had it belonged to you. . . . We want to 
live in this country and be strong and happy .. . . You will see more 
of our tribe crossing the line. The Great Spirit gives us plenty of 
buffalo . . . . I know you will not let the Long Knives (American 
soldiers) harm us. The Americans gave us sweet words; they promised 
us flour and cattle, but if we go back, they will killus....1 could 
never live there again. . . . We did not wish to fight; they started it 
.... Here is nothing but good. If they liked me, as they say, why did 
they drive me away . . . 2? Today you heard one of our women speak 
to the Americans—she spoke the truth. We want to raise our children 
and be friends with all people here. We will live in peace with the 
red children of the Great White Mother . . . . We are friends with 
you and the other officers; it was on that account that we came to 
meet the Americans today.’’ 

Some of the other Indians spoke in the same strain. _ 

(Sub-Inspr. Dalrymple Clark, the Mounted Police adjutant, was 
with Commissioner Macleod at the time and took down the sub- 
stance of Sitting Bull’s answer as interpreted. Fortunately he was an 
expert shorthand writer.) 

Macleod showed sympathy towards these refugee Sioux; he was 
aware that much of their story was true. He expressed his confidence 
in them and urged them to carry the Great Mother's words to their 
camps—that if these were obeyed they would be safe. He told them 
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he had just come from visiting the Blackfoot; they had all shaken 
hands with him and were happy. He gave orders that an issue of 
ammunition for hunting, some provisions and tobacco, and a blanket 
be given to each member of Sitting Bull’s delegation. 

The Sioux representatives promised faithfully to obey, but it 
would be impossible for them to moderate the answer they had given 
General Terry. 

The Americans departed the day after the conference and were 
escorted to the boundary by some Mounted Police under Superintend- 
ent Walsh. The little garrison was reluctant to see them go; they in 
turn voiced their pleasure at having been received with the utmost 
friendliness and hospitality. 

The Sioux now visited the fort freely. They were treated as hon- 
oured guests and were even the recipients of an impromptu concert 
which included some sleight-of-hand at which several members of 
the Force were proficient. A feast was also placed before them, in- 
cluding plum pudding and other delicacies. Bear’s Cap, obviously ac- 
customed to an unvaried diet of buffalo meat, could not be restrained; 
he filled himself to the bursting point with the pudding and developed 
such a severe attack of indigestion that the post surgeon took him 
under his care. 

Commissioner Macleod penned a report of the proceedings to the 
Hon. David Mills, Minister of the Interior, Ottawa: 

‘From this it will be seen that they claim to have been driven 
off their land by the Americans who, they say, were always the ag- 
gressors and never kept any promise made to them. It is almost im- 
possible to procure from Indians any distinct statement of facts, they 
always deal in generalities, and although during my interview with 
them I was continually trying to keep them to the points I wanted 
information upon, I could get no more satisfactory statement of their 
grievances than the one enclosed. It is a matter of common notoriety 
all through this Western country (U.S.) that the Indians are system- 
atically cheated and robbed by the agents and contractors; the former, 
on a salary of $1,500 a year, have many of them been known to retire 
with fortunes after two or three years incumbency of their offices. 
The Indians know of these scandals and as a consequence have lost 
all faith in the government under which such frauds are perpetrated. 
I think the principal cause of the difficulties which are continually 
embroiling the American Government in trouble with the Indians is 
the manner in which they are treated by the swarms of adventurers 
who have scattered themselves all over the Indian country in search 
of minerals, before any treaty is made giving up the title. These men 
always look upon the Indians as their natural enemies, and it is their 
rule to shoot at them if they approach after being warned off. I was 
actually asked the other day by an American who has settled here if 
we had the same law here as on the other side, and if he was justified 
in shooting any Indian who approached his camp after being warned 
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not to advance. I am satisfied that such a rule is not necessary in 
dealing fairly with the worst of Indians, and that any necessity there 
might be for its adoption arose from the illegal intrusion and wrong- 
doings of the whites. I have instructed Superintendent Walsh to en- 
deavour to find out from the Nez Percés who have managed to cross 
into our territory what they have to complain of in the treatment of 
the Americans. I communicated to the commissioners (Terry et al) 
the substance of my interview with the Sioux, as far as it related to 
their position as refugees from the other side.”’ 


Happiness In The Sioux Camp 


Superintendent Walsh returned with Sitting Bull and his party 
to the Pinto Horse. A great welcome awaited them, for it had been 
rumoured in the Sioux camp that those who had been induced to go to 
Fort Walsh were to be handed over to the Americans. When the result 
of the conference with General Terry became known, a bedlam of 
acclaim broke out; men, women and children gathered in groups to 
talk the good news over; there followed dancing, singing and incessant 
beating of rawhide drums. One old man, a sort of camp crier, haran- 
gued a big gathering, shouting: ‘Now, young men, listen to me and 
take advice. You see a new life before you; you have heard the words 
of the White Mother. Our old men would not believe it. We advised 
our chiefs to go and meet the Americans at the fort of the White 
Mother. We never heard of the White Mother breaking her word and 
we could not believe she would do it this time. You heard the liars 
in our camp—now let them be gone, ashamed.”’ 


The Nez Percés State Their Case 


On October 22 Walsh entered into council with the refugee Nez 
Percés, who gathered in a large circle in the centre of the Sioux camp. 
When all were seated Chief White Bird stepped forward with a Nez 
Percé interpreter beside him. After shaking hands with the super- 
intendent, the chief pleaded the case of his sadly-broken tribe. He 
said they had been taught that there were two races who always 
treated the Indians honestly—the English and the French. For 20 
years the Americans had wanted their country, and just the previous 
summer informed them they would have to. leave and go to a resetva- 
tion. The reservation was far too small and the Indians knew their 
stock would not stay; the animals would return to their regular pas- 
tures. Besides, Nez Percé cattle were too wild to be herded and driven. 
General Howard had conferred with Chief Joseph, had insisted that 
all should move to the reservation or give up their arms and horses. 
But Chief Joseph told the general that the Nez Perces loved their coun- 
try, their homes, their cattle and their guns; they did not want to 
move; they lived in houses like the whites; they went to church and 
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prayed to the Great Spirit on Sundays. General Howard gave the 
Indians 30 days in which to comply with his demand. They rounded 
up a band of horses and took them to the reservation, but before they 
could gather more, the first lot returned. Anger broke out. The Indians 
decided that if the soldiers came, they would fight. They did so, until 
finally some had sought peace in the country of the White Mother. 

They were undecided about the future. Some of the men and 
women wished to remain with the Sioux, others who openly expressed 
the desire to be near white people, wanted to move to the Cypress 
Hills. They were absolutely destitute and dependent upon the Sioux 
for sustenance. Despite this however Superintendent Walsh thought 
they might be induced to return across the boundary, as many of their 
relatives were with Chief Joseph whom they seemed anxious to join. 

A week earlier, a white man and a Nez Percé from General Miles 
had reached the camp to demand that White Bird and his followers 
give themselves up. Thanks to the firm instructions laid down pre- 
viously by Superintendent Walsh, the Sioux had protected these mes- 
sengers; otherwise, so they themselves told Walsh, the Nez Percés 
would have killed them. Both visitors had escaped, with the tacit 
approval of the Sioux two nights before Walsh's arrival. 

The same instructions were given to the Nez Percés as had been 
given on many occasions to the Sioux—they could remain in the coun- 
try, but they must respect the law. 

White Bird summed up his peoples’ woes in a few striking words: 
“With women’s hearts breaking, children weeping and men silent, we 
moved over the divide and closed our eyes upon our once happy homes. 
We were wanderers on the prairie. For what? For white man’s greed. 
The white man wanted the wealth our people possessed; he got it by 
the destruction of our people. We who yesterday were rich are beg- 
gars today, made so by the order of a Christian white chief. We have 
no country, no people, no home. We do not desire longer life, and we 
pray day and night that the Great Spirit will remove us.’’ 

It subsequently happened that the American authorities submitted 
a proposition to the Hon. David Mills, Minister of the Interior for 
Canada, to move all the refugee Indians several hundred miles farther 
north, into the interior wilderness of Canada, but the proposal had 
been promptly and respectfully declined. 


Continued Warfare In The South 


South of the international boundary the campaign of 1876 against 
the Sioux and Cheyennes had overrun into 1877. During the winter 
there had been little rest for the troops under General Miles on the 
Yellowstone. Early in January the camp of Crazy Horse in the valley 
of the Tongue River had been attacked and routed, but the Indians 
had not been followed, and that untamable war chief had reassembled 
his forces in the Big Horn Mountains. By April large numbers of 
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Sioux trickled into the agencies, Chief Spotted Tail and Red Cloud 
urging their people to war no more and give their allegiance to the 
white man. In May, Miles attacked a Sioux camp under Lame Deer, 
during which he miraculously escaped a bullet aimed at him at close 
range and which killed a soldier standing behind him. Crazy Horse, 
who was pressed on every side, surrendered with 1,200 Indians to one 
of General Crook’s staff. On July 25 General Sherman penned a report 
from the steamer Rosebud at the newly-erected Fort Custer at the 
junction of the Big Horn and Little Big Horn Rivers, in which he 
said: ‘“These Sioux Indians can never again regain this country, and 
they will be forced to remain at their agencies or take refuge in the 
British possessions. ’’ 

On September 5 Crazy Horse attempted to escape, was recaptured, 
and shortly afterwards was fatally bayoneted through the stomach 
by a soldier at the Red Cloud Agency. 


Treaty-Making And Payments At Fort Walsh 


While the treaty with the Blackfoot Confederacy and the Stonies 
was in progress near Calgary in September, Fort Walsh and its vicinity 
saw a large gathering of Crees, Saulteaux and Assiniboines. Although 
annuity payments under Treaties No. 4 and 6 (the Qu’Appelle and 
Carlton Treaties) had been made in the north, a large number of 
Indians in and about the Cypress Hills who came under these treaties 
had not yet received their treaty money for 1877. Others, especially 
many Assiniboines, wanted to be included in Treaty No. 6. Super- 
intendent Walsh was in charge of these undertakings, but being fully 
occupied with the Sioux, he relied upon Adjutant Dalrymple Clark, 
assisted by Sub-Insprs. Edwin Allen and P.R. Neale, to attend to most 
of the details. Every precaution was necessary to prevent any but 
British Indians, resident in Canada, being admitted into treaty, for 
there was a constant intercourse between Indians on either side of the 
international boundary. Six hundred and thirty-four Assiniboines gave 
their formal adhesion to Treaty No. 6 and received first payments, 
while Assiniboines, Crees and Saulteaux to the number of 907 received 
their 1877 annuities. About 100 Assiniboines who were hunting on 
the South Saskatchewan could not reach Fort Walsh in time for the 
payments, but sent word they would be on hand the following year. 

The country claimed by the Canadian Assiniboines as inherited 
from their forefathers chiefly comprised that lying between the 
Cypress Hills and Wood Mountain, north to the South Saskatchewan 
and south to the Milk River. Many of them now wintered in the 
Cypress Hills, which had once been neutral ground; others were 
located on Milk River and its branches. The head chief among them 
was ‘‘The-Man-Who-Took-The-Coat’’, a treaty Indian since 1875, a 
respectable, law-abiding man about 22 years of age. Chief Long 
Lodge was an old Assiniboine, also a good man, but a notorious 
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fighter before the coming of the police. Poor Man was another, 
proverbially friendly to the whites. Of other bands in the vicinity, 
Little Child, the Saulteau, was one of the most highly-regarded 
Indians on the plains, while Little Black Bear, a trustworthy Indian, 
headed the Crees. 

Before dispersing to the plains to hunt, many of these Indians 
visited the fort and expressed themselves as being thoroughly sat- 
isfied. They sent their devotions to the Great White Mother and each 
chief received a coat, trousers and hat. 

Altogether, under Treaty Nos. 4, 6 and 7, some 14,949 Indians 
received payment during the year. But there were still many under all 
three treaties who had not been paid, as it was estimated that the 
total number of treaty Indians comprising the three groups was ap- 
proximately 17,000. 


Trouble With Chief Beardy 


Ever since the completion of Treaty No. 6 at Fort Carlton the 
previous year, the Crees under Chief Beardy at Duck Lake had con- 
tinued to be unfriendly and disgruntled. In the first instance, due 
chiefly to Beardy’s scheming, they had been averse to participating 
with the other Crees in the area, claiming they were entitled to a 
separate contract, and when Supt. James Walker of the Battleford 
detachment, who was also a special Indian agent, proceeded to Duck 
Lake to pay treaty to Beardy’s following, he was told that a separate 
treaty had been made and better terms granted than those to their 
brethren at Carlton and Pitt. Walker endeavoured to convince the 
Duck Lake Indians that they were wrong, but they continued to voice 
their dissatisfaction. Incidentally he learned that the Hudson's Bay 
Company had advanced money to them at Fort Carlton, practically 
equal to the full amount of the annuities due and payable. Lieutenant- 
Governor Laird accompanied Walker to Duck Lake and the two now 
decided it would be inadvisable to make the payments at that time. 
It was thought that the scheming Beardy would sooner or later relent 
and realize that his antagonistic attitude would achieve nothing. He 
was strongly suspected of not being a full-blooded Indian; perhaps 
he had inherited from the white man a little that was good and much 
that was bad, and in all likelihood knew that a judgment against an 
Indian for an unpaid account could not be forced. 


Chief Red Crow Co-operates 


In contrast to Beardy’s confirmed opposition was the willing 
co-operation of Chief Mecasto, or Red Crow, of the Blood Indians 
near Fort Macleod, as was shown when a young Blood who was 
serving time in the guardroom at Macleod on a charge of theft, made 
his escape and crossed the boundary line. Not long afterwards he 
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showed up in the Blood camp. Red Crow took him in charge and 
with an escort of warriors set out for the little fort and delivered him 
into safe-keeping. 


Settlers, Ranchers And Farmers 


Meanwhile settlers kept coming to the plains. Between all points 
horses were the means of transport and travel; in winter dog teams, 
especially in the north, were used. 

Agriculture and ranching in the far West got a real start about 
this time; many original members of the Force who had come in 1874 
had rounded out their three-year term and then looked about for home- 
stead and ranch locations. 

This year (1877) saw quite a number of range cattle in the Macleod 
country. Among the earliest importers were Fred Kanouse a former 
trader and whiskey smuggler, and John Miller who came north from 
Montana with some cattle and placed them on the old buffalo range 
along the Belly River. A few sheep were also brought in. About 150 
head of beef cattle, the remnant of a herd taken to the Blackfoot 
Crossing preparatory to the making of Treaty No. 7 to supply the 
Indian’s needs, were driven to Fort Walsh and herded by the police on 
nearby pasture lands. Henceforth beef animals were maintained there, 
supplying sufficient meat from time to time for the requirements of 
Fort Walsh and the most needy Indians. 


First Locomotive In The West 


Far to the east the westward push of civilization was more pro- 
nounced. In October the first railway locomotive to be seen in West- 
ern Canada was unloaded at Winnipeg. Accompanied by six flat-cars 
on barges gaily decorated with flags and green boughs, it had been 
brought down the Red River by the steamer Se/kerk from Fisher's 
Landing, Minnesota, where it had been christened by the Countess 
of Dufferin, wife of the Governor General of Canada. (The locomotive 
“Countess of Dufferin’’, a symbol of pioneer days, now graces a site 
near the C.P.R. station at Winnipeg. ) 

The first vice-regal visit to the West had occurred during the 
summer. Lord and Lady Dufferin with their daughter Lady Helen 
Blackwood, and staff, had come to Fisher’s Landing (Moorhead) by 
rail and down the Red River by steamer to Winnipeg, where they oc- 
cupied the country~residence of ‘‘Silver Heights’’, placed at their 
disposal by Donald A. Smith (later Lord Strathcona and Mount 
Royal). Their journey was not extended farther west. 


Offices Of Paymaster, Quartermaster And Veterinary Abolished 


Owing to the great distances between the Mounted Police posts, 
it was impossible for the paymaster, quartermaster and veterinary 
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surgeon of the Force to perform their duties, and these offices were 
abolished under orders-in-council at Ottawa. It was arranged that 
officers commanding divisions would henceforth perform the duties of 
paymaster and quartermaster for their respective commands, and com- 
petent constables would be appointed veterinary constables at the 
principal points. 


The Dominion Telegraph Extended 


The Dominion telegraph line west of Battleford came into use 
during the autumn (1877). James McKernan, an “‘original”’ and retired 
Mounted Policeman, the man who in the spring of 1875 had driven 
a herd of cattle for the Force from the Sun River Valley in Montana 
to Fort Macleod, a distance of over 200 miles through hostile country, 
was given the task of maintenance over a long stretch of wire to the 
western terminus. McKernan’s headquarters were at the Grizzly 
Bear Coulee midway between Battleford and Edmonton. 

The first message transmitted over the new wire was sent by In- 
spector Jarvis, Fort Saskatchewan, to Superintendent Walker, Battle- 
ford, on November 20. ; 

The system had its troubles. In wet weather the line lost current 
where it passed through woods and came in contact with wet leaves, 
and on the open plains the buffalo often used the poles as scratching 
posts, thus demolishing them and causing many repairs to be made. 


Four Major Influences Operating 


The year 1877 witnessed four major human elements involved in 
the evolution of the Canadian West. In the north the Hudson's 
Bay Company still wielded a marked influence; the Blackfoot Confed- 
eracy, though now subservient to the white man, was still strong 
throughout the area from Edmonton to the international boundary; 
the refugee Sioux were a powerful and dangerous factor in the country 
stretching from Wood Mountain to the Cypress Hills and northward 
from the international boundary to the south branch of the Saskat- 
chewan; the North-West Mounted Police, the fourth but by no reckon- 
ing the least, were sufficiently established to be the recognized custo- 
dians of the law. 


Transition In Indian Life 


By all, it was conceded that the buffalo, hitherto the “‘staff of 
life’’ upon the plains, was doomed to disappear, and that a serious 
problem would then confront the scattered detachments of the Force. 
How were the Indians to live? How best could the primitive be re- 
conciled to the modern? How could the Indian's immemortal claim to 
his hunting-grounds be dealt with justly and in a manner to meet the 
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demands of advancing civilization? The first step had already been 
made by the little army of red-coated mounted men in firm yet friendly 
overtures; the second was in the consummation of treaties with the 
natives; the third was in the making. 

Obviously the Government of Canada could not look on un- 
moved while Indians starved, and the most baffling problem was how 
to make the Indian self-supporting and wean him from his accustomed 
ways. 

Upon Commissioner Macleod, his officers and men rested this 
stupendous task. But it was not impossible. Much was already ac- 
complished, as revealed in the annual report of the Minister of the 
Interior at Ottawa: 

“The moral and material condition of the Indians in the North- 
West has been steadily and surely progressing since the North-West 
Territories were included with the Dominion. The liquor law and the 
Mounted Police Force have together succeeded in stamping out almost 
entirely the vice of drunkenness. Crime is comparatively rare. The 
irritation and distrust which existed in certain localities, or among 
particular bands of Indians, have been replaced by an almost universal 
feeling of contentment and of gratitude to the government for its 
liberality and benevolence.’’ 

A remarkable fact, something which as far as was known had 
never been the case since the first white man had appeared upon the 
Western plains, was that, with a single exception, all the Indian 
tribes from the Platte River in the south to the Saskatchewan in the 
north were on friendly terms. Only the Sioux and the Crows of Mon- 
tana eyed one another as enemies, and probably with good cause— 
the Crows had for long been opposed to the Sioux who had dis- 
possessed them of much of their former hunting-grounds, and large 
numbers of Crows had acted as scouts for the American Army in its 
campaigns against the Sioux. On the other hand, the Sioux had 
reason to hate not only the white man but every Crow who supported 
him. 


Officers’ Uniforms 


As an indication of officers’ full dress uniform at this period, a 
number of interesting items show in Superintendent Walsh’s records: 


Scarlet cloth dress tunic trimmed to regulation 13th Hussars. 
Gold lace round top of collar. Gold eyeing under Austrian knot on 
sleeves. Gold figuring braid and blue cloth facings. Gold crowns on 
collar. 

Full dress trousers with one and three quarter inch gold stripe. 

New regulation helmet with gilt spike and ornament, gilt chain 
and plating rim. White hair plume. 

Dress sword. 
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Light cavalry sword with motto device. 

Scarlet cloth patrol jacket lined with scarlet silk, with trimmed 
gold braid. Austrian knot on sleeves with gold tracing. Embroidered 
crowns on collar. 

Undress trousers with scarlet stripe. 

Bedford cord riding breeches. 

Scarlet cloth mess jacket trimmed with gold braid. Gold cord 
Austrian knot on sleeve with gold eyeing and blue cloth facing. 

White buckskin gloves. 

Blue cloth cavalry cloak lined with scarlet shalloon. Removable 
cape. 

Forage cap with gold band. 

Russia leather shoulder belt with gilt buckle, tip and slide. 

Russia leather waist belt with slings and regulation plate. 

Blue cloth mess vest trimmed with gold braid and gilt studs. 

Russia leather sword knot with gold acorn. 


Distribution Of The Force, End of 1877 
(Six Troops) 


Fort Macleod (Headquarters)—Commissioner, assistant commis- 
sioner and surgeon. “‘C’’ and ‘‘D”’ Troops. Commissioned officers, 
six; non-commissioned officers, constables and sub-constables, 104; 
horses, 133. 

Fort Walsh, including sub-posts of Wood Mountain, Pinto Horse, 
East End and Milk River (Kennedy's Crossing). ‘“B’’ and “’E”’ Troops. 
Commissioned officers including surgeon, six; non-commissioned of- 
ficers, constables and sub-constables, 109; horses, 88. 

Fort Calgary—'‘F’’ Troop. Commissioned officers, two; non- 
commissioned officers, constables and sub-constables, 25; horses, 43. 

Fort Saskatchewan, including sub-posts of Edmonton and Tail 
Creek. ‘‘A’’ Troop. Commissioned officers, two, non-commissioned 
officers, constables and sub-constables, 21; horses, 20. 

Battleford, including sub-posts of Carlton and Duck Lake. Portions 
of ‘E”’ and other troops. One commissioned officer ; non-commissioned 
officers, constables and sub-constables, 13; horses, six. 

Swan River (Livingstone), including sub-posts of Shoal Lake and 
Qu’Appelle. Portions of various troops. Commissioned officers, four; 
non-commissioned officers, constables and sub-constables, 33; horses 
Ue 

Total Force—Commissioned officers, 24; non-commissioned officers, 
constables and sub-constables, 305; horses, 315. Strength, 329. 


CHAPTER VIII 


1878 


FORT WALSH-WOOD MOUNTAIN DAYS 


HE early weeks of 1878 were marked by genial sun- 
shine throughout the southern part of the Territories. 
Occasionally there would be a few hours of cold, but 
there was little or no snow, and the grass became so 
= a. dry that prairie fires were an ever-present menace. 
The country around Fort Walsh, a favourite haunt of buffalo during 
winter, was badly burnt over, and failing to find pasture on their usual 
feeding grounds, the herds drifted northward towards the South Sas- 
katchewan and Red Deer Rivers. In the foothills and marginal prairies 
of the Macleod and Calgary area, to which the Blackfoot Indians were 
accustomed to retire with the approach of winter, there was a marked 
scarcity of natural food. Journeys of from 70 to 100 miles eastward 
were necessary to reach good hunting, and this resulted in many 
camps being moved towards the recently-arrived Sioux. 


Threat Of Blackfoot And Sioux Contacts 


The Mounted Police, knowing the Blackfoot to be the most 
powerful and warlike of the Canadian Indians, noted the move with 
anxiety, an anxiety that increased when hunting parties of the Sioux 
widened their range of activities towards the north. To make matters 
worse, other bands of Indians, Crees, Assiniboines and Saulteaux, as 
well as many halfbreeds, were pressing in upon the gradually dimin- 
ishing meat supply. 


A Great Indian Alliance Rumoured 


Early in the year, veiled rumours from unknown sources were 
circulated to the effect that a grand confederation of all Indians and 
halfbreeds was to be formed against the whites; all whites were to be 
driven out or put to death. Big Bear, the vacillating Cree chief, who 
had refused treaty at Fort Pitt and who was now frequenting the 
vicinity of Fort Walsh, was the main suspect. It was said that he had 
gathered about him a nondescript and rag-tag collection of disgruntled 
savages from various tribes who were keen to oppose any measures of 
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restriction. The rumour was taken up by the American press, while 
anonymous correspondents seized upon every little instance to concoct 
falsehoods that would embellish their stories. Commissioner Macleod 
instructed Inspector Crozier, who had been moved from Calgary to 
Fort Walsh, to make enquiry. Soon afterwards the inspector was 
told that if he visited Big Bear’s camp he would not get out alive. 

In reporting later to Ottawa, the Commissioner Stateds iletels 
quite confident the reported confederation was without foundation, 
and so far as the Blackfoot were concerned, their loyalty was made 
firmer than ever by the treaty which had been very opportunely made 
the fall before. I had often received assurance of their support in case 
we got into trouble with the Sioux, and I could never trace the reports 
of disaffection amongst our own Indians to any reliable source; even 
Big Bear, when visited by Inspector Crozier, repudiated any intention 
of behaving as had been reported.’ 


A Dangerous Gathering 


Macleod further stated that on account of the large gathering of 
Indians of different tribes, he deemed it advisable to recommend the 
establishment of as large a force as possible at Fort Walsh. Many 
Indians had even expressed a desire for some of the Mounted Police 
to be near them when they were hunting on the plains, and he thought 
that an increased personnel at Fort Walsh would further the co- 
operation between the Canadian Indians and the Force, as the former 
were jealous of the Sioux. It might result in checking any disturbances 
likely to occur. 

Fort Walsh and Wood Mountain posts were now the principal 
points of police activity among the various native elements. The 
Western transition was witnessing an alarming concentration of 
savages in the border country. Thousands flocked to the neighbour- 
hood of Fort Walsh. All had been accustomed until recently to acknow- 
ledge no guidance other than their own violent passions and ways of 
life. The marvel was that they had been held from inter-tribal clashes 
by a mere handful of mounted men, and had been converted inot 
hearty allies and comparatively law-abiding subjects. Unwavering 
justice and tolerance by the Mounted Police had achieved almost un- 
believable results. Each flare-up that threatened to become serious 
was promptly suppressed, the chief offenders arrested, tried, convicted 
and punished, usually with less tumult than the same procedure would 
have caused in any Canadian city. A remarkable triumph of justice 
over turbulence was achieved—an impressive proof of the moral force 
of right. The savage had been made to bow to a calm, dignified and 
irresistible mandate; to the ascendancy of a few over the many. The 
scarlet tunic and the flag of Britain had become imbedded in many a 
pagan mind, symbols not only of power and authority, but of truth, 
justice and protection. In an amazingly short time, Blackfoot, Cree, 
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Assiniboine and Sioux had learned that the red coat of the White 
Mother's men was synonymous with unqualified and reliant friend- 
ship. True it was, that the word ‘“‘bluff’”’ entered into countless 
achievements on the part of the Force; but bluff had often meant 
moral force backed by an imperturbable courage, courage without 
spectators, the quiet, unheralded type that was all the finer because it 
carried the knowledge that loss of grip, or show of weakening in 
tight corners, meant sure defeat. And always, the sole reward was 
narrowed to a sense of duty done, endorsed perhaps by some brief and 
passing commendation from a superior officer. 


Conditions And Incidents Here And There 


Winter clamped down along the North Saskatchewan, where the 
habit at such a time was to “‘hole-up’’. Being more sedentary and 
inactive than their brothers of the plains, the Wood Crees confined 
themselves to their winter camps or to hunting and trapping in the 
adjacent forests. 

The new post at Battleford was fairly well established, though 
the buildings were still in the crude stage, awaiting improvements. 
A careful watch upon the native population was maintained through 
outposts at Fort Carlton, Duck Lake and Prince Albert. Chief Beardy 
and his settlements of Crees and halfbreeds at Duck Lake were given 
special attention. Farther west, Fort Saskatchewan and the sub- 
posts of Edmonton and Tail Creek carried on routine duties and regular 
patrols. All was quiet at Fort Calgary. Eastward, Swan River Bar- 
racks and the outposts of Qu’Appelle and Shoal Lake were also un- 
disturbed. 

The contrast between conditions along the north and the prob- 
lematical state of affairs in the border country to the south fitted well 
into Commissioner Macleod’s plans. For while Fort Walsh was kept 
on the alert, Battleford and Fort Saskatchewan enjoyed periods of 
comparative relaxation. Other than several homicides requiring in- 
vestigation, Fort Saskatchewan experienced little out of the ordinary 
during the winter months. 

But life was not without its humorous incidents, one particular 
example having to do with the telegraph: Thus far there had been no 
long circuits over the Dominion telegraph line which now stretched 
from Port Arthur on Lake Superior to Battleford on the North Saskat- 
chewan, a distance of approximately 1,100 miles. But it was possible 
to make this circuit; and the manager at Winnipeg jokingly decided 
to put a connection in operation between the two points, probably 
quite unconscious of the fact that he was establishing an historical 
event. He called the operator at Livingstone (Swan River) and asked 
him to cut through to Port Arthur. All worked well. He then told 
Livingstone to connect with Battleford and arranged for Port Arthur 
to call Battleford and exchange greetings. Speaking to the operator 
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at Battleford, Port Arthur asked: ‘‘Do you know whom you're 
talking to?”’ 


“I'm talking to Winnipeg,’’ came the reply. 
‘No you're not, you're talking to Port Arthur.”’ 
“You're a damned liar!”’ 


_ And the first long-distance conversation over the then longest 
circuit in Canada came to an abrupt end. 


Superintendent Walsh Refutes United States Rumours 


Early in the year, Superintendent Walsh left for Eastern Canada 
to confer with Ottawa and bring back recruits; Inspector Crozier took 
over temporary command of Fort Walsh. Walsh travelled to Helena, 
Montana, via Fort Benton, and southward to the Union Pacific Rail- 
way at Corinne, Utah, then eastward by rail. In Helena he conferred 
with Commissioner Macleod who was on a brief visit to the miners’ 
capital in connection with affairs of the Force. 

While in Helena and at other United States points along the way, 
Walsh lost no opportunity to refute stories appearing in the American 
press predicting a confederation of all the Indian tribes in opposition 
to the whites. He stated emphatically for publication that the Sioux 
under Sitting Bull were decidedly not part of any such plan. He was 
of the opinion that army scouts were at the bottom of the whole 
story, and perhaps some traders and halfbreeds who expounded long 
yarns to scouts looking for news to pass on to the military authorities 
in order to curry favour. It was nothing for scouts and others to mag- 
nify an ordinary Indian buffalo hunt into a sweeping raid against the 
whites. 

Walsh went on record as saying that some of the expeditions 
under General Miles had been founded upon reports of scouts who 
had been played upon by Indian jokers. In his opinion, any Indian 
troubles in future in the United States would likely grow out of 
agency frauds. A few straggling bands might attack wagon trains or 
mie occasional fafiches, but the fact remained that the hostiles, 
most of whom were north of the international boundary, had lost 
forever all influence for evil in the country drained by the Missourt. 
He was also careful to refute a statement which had been sent to 
General Sheridan to the effect that the Sioux on the British side of 
the line were being allowed to make generous purchases of ammuni- 
tion. 

The officers of the Mounted Police used their authority most care- 
fully to issue traders’ permits for the sale of a very limited amount of 
ammunition to each Indian for hunting purposes. Such permits were 
issued at the option of the post commander, and at all times great 
caution was exercised. The Mounted Police checked practically every 
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smuggler’s trail into the Canadian West, and a strict watch was 
maintained at Wood Mountain for any smuggling intended for Sitting 
Bull’s camp. 


The Refugee Sioux Seek Protection 


The Sioux had settled down in scattered winter camps between 
Wood Mountain and Fort Walsh and as far north as the South Saskat- . 
chewan, dividing thus in order to make the best use, over a wide area, 
of the shrinking buffalo herds. Sitting Bull, Little Knife and several 
other leaders were camped with many followers at the east end of the 
Cypress Hills. Spotted Eagle with a considerable following also 
favoured this locality, these two camps being the nearest permanent 
ones to Fort Walsh. Just before Superintendent Walsh left on his 
Eastern trip, Sitting Bull sent in word that he had heard that General 
Miles, who was still hovering south of the border with his command, 
was coming to fight his people, and for safety’s sake, he, Sitting Bull, 
would like to move nearer the police post. Would the superintendent 
kindly speak to the Great White Mother on behalf of the Sioux, that 
they might not be molested by the Long Knivese 

Spotted Eagle also sent a message to say that he was expecting 
the arrival of 160 lodges of the Sans Arcs from the Spotted Tail Agency 
south of the line. He too signified a wish to be nearer Fort Walsh, 
and said he had advised the prospective newcomers that they would 
have to fulfil the requirements of the Mounted Police, otherwise 
remain where they were. 


The Assistant Commissioner Visits The Sioux 


During March, Assistant Commissioner Irvine paid a visit to the 
large Sioux camp at ‘‘East End’’. Among the 425 lodges were 200 
belonging to Crazy Horse’s band, just in from the Platte River 
country far to the south. Chiefs Four Horns and Bear's Cap were 
also there with their people, and all signified an intention to remain 
with Sitting Bull. The Nez Percés were still with the Sioux, but 
Irvine heard that White Cap intended to recross the line and surrender 
to the Americans. Irvine decided, however, that he would not allow 
them to move south until he had an opportunity to talk their plan 
over with them. 


Trailing Horse Thieves 


One day late in April, several Sioux rode into Fort Walsh and 
reported that a number of horses had been stolen from their camp. 
The thieves had been trailed westward to a point some miles north 
of the fort, but had escaped. 

Two days later Assistant Commissioner Irvine, who was at Fort 
Walsh, started with Inspector Mclllree and six men, including an 
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interpreter and one of the Sioux as a guide. To allay suspicion and 
prevent tongues wagging, departure was deferred until after dark. 
For several days the little party was seldom out of the saddle. Some 
Indian camps were visited, and two of the stolen horses found. Ata 
Saulteaux camp under Chief Red Dog, it was learned that most of the 
stolen horses were in a large camp of South Assiniboines and Gros 
Ventres, or Minnetarees, from beyond the international boundary. 
Red Dog readily consented to assist in the search. 

A start was made early next morning. It was a bright spring 
day, and in the words of the assistant commissioner, a picturesque 
scene was portrayed, typical of the frontier West: ‘‘Red Dog and a 
group of warriors accompanying him were splendid horsemen and 
magnificent trackers. They spread out in skirmishing order over the 
prairie and took up the trail at a fast canter. On they swung, the 
chief with his blanket vivid with dyed porcupine-quills; the warriors 
in breech-clouts and little else but a feather in their hair and a quiver 
over their shoulders; the police followed in scarlet tunics, white 
helmets, long boots, spurs, and the cowboy hats they (the constables) 
were permitted to buy at their own expense for summer wear. Every 
now and then one of the young Indians would throw himself far down 
along the side of his horse and indicate the direction of the track by 
a long free swing of the arm, rising again to smile over his shoulder 
at his companions. On we rode until we came in sight of a small hill 
rising out of the prairie, and here Red Dog called a halt.”’ 

The Saulteau chief explained that it would be better for him to 
proceed alone. If he found the camp as he fully expected to, he would 
light a small fire as a signal. 

Several hours passed and evening was falling when a thin pillar 
of smoke curled up from a distant rise. The Sioux Indian who had 
accompanied the little patrol from Fort Walsh was left behind under 
the protection of two constables. Irvine, Mclllree, three constables 
and the interpreter went forward. It was dusk when the campfires of 
over 300 lodges came in view near what was known as the ‘Head of 
the Mountain’. 

Irvine and Mclllree were ushered into the lodge of the head 
dignitary, who had around him the councillors of the camp. The 
pipe was passed, then the assistant commissioner explained the pur- 
pose of his visit and demanded the return of the stolen horses. The 
chief made a violent speech, flourishing a sword and a parchment 
which he said had been given to him by the Great Father south of 
the line. He did mot fear the Mounted Police, as the Great Father 
would protect him and his children. Others spoke in the same strain, 
and the situation grew tense. Hundreds of Indians crowded round 
the lodge, all in an ugly mood. . 

Suddenly Red Dog, the Saulteau, arose to explain the laws of 
the White Mother’s country. They applied to all who came north 
of the line; they had to be obeyed. 
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Finally the theft of the Sioux horses was acknowledged. Irvine 
explained in quiet tones that as they had been stolen in the Great 
Mother’s country, he was not going back without them. 

Turning to MclIllree, he remarked sotto voce: “‘I don’t think I'll 
arrest all these chaps. 

The inspector, whose sense of humour was obviously not func- 
tioning, whispered back: ‘‘For God's sake, Colonel, don’t do it.” 

The Assiniboine chief complained that the Sioux had been steal- 
ing horses from him, and asked scornfully if the Mounted Police would 
assist in recovering them also. 

“‘Certainly,’’ Irvine replied, ‘‘if they were taken on this side, 
you shall have them returned.” 

The chief acknowledged that his horses had been taken on Amer- 
ican soil, whereat Irvine suggested that that being the case, the best 
thing to do was to get the Americans to recover them. 

Next morning, 27 of the horses taken from the Sioux were brought 
in, leaving two or three unaccounted for. A mob of jeering warriors 
crowded around Irvine; the interpreter appealed to him to let it go at 
that, saying that the Sioux would be more than pleased to recover so 
many. 

The answer was curt: ‘‘I am not here to please the Sioux or any- 
one else—I’m here to get back those horses.’ 

The several horses still. missing could not be located and were 
replaced from among those belonging to the American Indians. 

Shortly afterwards, the Sioux Indian who had been left behind 
lest he be killed was picked up, and the little patrol set out for Fort 
Walsh. 

A few days later the horses were returned to their rightful owners, 
and the incident was closed. 


Father Genin Again Visits The Sioux 


Father Genin, the missionary who had visited Sitting Bull’s camp 
the previous autumn in an attempt to persuade the Sioux to return 
to their own country, wintered on the Missouri, and in early spring 
again headed north on what he doubtless thought was a justifiable 
mission. Following his futile attempt of the previous year, he had 
criticized the Mounted Police for being over-generous towards the 
refugee Sioux and Nez Percés in Canada. The Mounted Police, he 
said, had petted Sitting Bull instead of forcing him to leave Canadian 
soil. 

His second visit to the Sioux camp also failed of its purpose, and 
the well-intentioned but not overly discreet priest gave an interview 
in May to an American newspaper correspondent. He stated that 
Sitting Bull and his followers were discontented on British soil, and 
were not being well treated. Furthermore, they were suffering from a 
scarcity of buffalo and other game. He spoke of Sitting Bull wishing 
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to move back to his own country; of the chief's intention to call a 
council of all Indians on the Canadian side to demand food, and if 
this were not forthcoming, to attack the Mounted Police. Finally 
he averred that Sitting Bull was willing to return to the United 
States if the authorities at Chicago or Washington would give him a 
guarantee that he would be sate. 

The reverend father’s utterances were immediately taken up by 
Major Guido Ilges of the 7th Infantry at Fort Benton, who wrote to 
him: ‘‘I am instructed to say to you that you must hereafter abstain 
from meddling with any of our Indians . . . and that your offer to 
bring, through your own instrumentality, the hostile Indians into 
submission is respectfully declined.”’ 

Father Genin, incidentally, had started across the plains for Wood 
Mountain in March. The weather was bad; snowstorms prevailed 
lasting many days, and he suffered intensely from the cold. He became 
so ill he was unable to travel farther. Fortunately, Sub-Inspr. Edmund 
Frechette and Sgt. A. R. Macdonell, out on patrol, came across him 
and took him to the makeshift barracks at Wood Mountain. 


The Sioux Cause Serious Disruptions 


The continued presence of the Sioux in Canada changed entirely 
the Indian situation on the plains, and to a great extent upset the 
plans of the different treaties of the past four years. It had been cal- 
culated that the Crees, Assiniboines, Saulteaux and the four tribes of 
the Blackfoot Confederacy could subsist on the buffalo until they 
became in some measure self-supporting. But the Sioux invasion 
resulted in an immense slaughter of animals. Large numbers of buffalo 
from along the South Saskatchewan and eastward from Fort Walsh 
were driven across the boundary line to the Milk River country and 
beyond, to the very gap left by the Sioux in forsaking their old hunt- 
ing-grounds. Rightful hunters on the Canadian side were thus pre- 
vented from securing their usual supplies, and there was reasonable 
doubt whether the buffalo would ever return in anything like their 
former numbers. 

With halfbreed hunting-brigades from the north and east scour- 
ing the plains for meat and robes, with the Crees, Assiniboines and 
Saulteaux edging ever closer to the Sioux for the same purpose, and 
the Blackfoot tribes forced to extend their searchings farther and 
farther eastward from their homeland, the situation gradually devel- 
oped into one of extreme anxiety for the custodians of the law. — 

The general disposition of the Sioux indicated they had no inten- 
tion of recrossing the boundary into the United States. They were 
now scattered in comparatively small camps under different chiefs for 
miles over the prairies, north and west of Wood Mountain. Little 
Knife’s camp was close to Legare’s trading-post. Twenty-five miles 
to the north-west was Long Dog. A short distance eastward from 
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Long Dog, Sitting Bull himself had settled down, both camps being 
close to the Pinto Horse Buttes. Six miles north of the Pinto Horse 
lay a camp of the Minneconjous. Smaller camps occupied favourable 


sites ten miles east and 20 miles west from the buttes, and some were 
strung out even farther west, to the large camp of Four Horns directly 
north of Fort Walsh. Many from the band of the famous Crazy Horse, 
who had been killed in a U.S. military fort, were with Four Horns, 
while a large encampment of the Yanktons under Black Horn was on 
White Mud Creek, about 20 miles south-west of Wood Mountain. 

A number of young warriors in these various camps had begun to 
show a threatening restiveness and audacity. In the absence of Super- 
intendent Walsh, Crozier contemplated withdrawing the outlying 
detachments and concentrating his entire command at Fort Walsh. 
However, such a move was considered inadvisable. 


Headquarters Moved To Fort Walsh 


In view of the restlessness of the younger element in Sitting 
Bull's following and the growing tension among the various Indians 
concentrated in and about the Cypress Hills, it was decided that the 
strength of the Force, slim enough at best, should keep pace with 
the situation. In May the headquarters, hitherto at Fort Macleod, 
was moved to Fort Walsh, the purpose being twofold—to increase 
the strength at Wood Mountain, and at the same time maintain 
potential reinforcements outside but near the chief danger zone. And 
because periodic journeys eastward from Fort Walsh were necessary to 
keep close watch upon the Sioux, plans were now laid to erect a 
small stockaded fort at Wood Mountain, and to place a full troop 
thtete, 


Superintendent Walsh Sums Up The Sioux Situation 


While returning from the East, Superintendent Walsh was inter- 
viewed by a representative of the Chicago Times. He said he had 
been in constant communication with Fort Walsh during his absence 
and was well posted on the Indian situation. Every means would 
be taken to have the Sioux and Nez Percés return to the United States. 

Asked if he thought these Indians could be induced to return to 
their own country and if they would consent to be disarmed, 
Walsh stated: “I believe the Sioux can be induced*to return, bua ner 
in a week, nor a month. A great deal could be accomplished in a year. 
It would not be possible to get a satisfactory reply to any proposition 
laid before them in one or two days. It must be made to them in a 
council of their chiefs, the proposal to be carried to their respective 
bands, where it would be thoroughly debated and objections made to 
it. Then these objections would have to be satisfactorily explained 
away before any answer could be secured. It would be slow work at 
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first, but I have plenty of faith that it would succeed in the end, and 
do away with a dangerous element on the border... . 

“Indians are independent of each other. Supposing Sitting Bull 
had said to General Terry, during the conference at Fort Walsh, ‘I 
will go back,’ he would have had to go to his people and tell them 
that the Americans had made a proposition which he had accepted. 
The savages would then probably have replied: ‘All right; you can 
go back.’ 

“Tf the Sioux commence returning, they will return in small bands. 
They will send a few families across the line as ‘feelers’ and then 
wait to see how they are treated. If the return of the Sioux could be 
accomplished 1t would not only be a blessing for them but would 
prove an agreeable thing for the people on the frontier, and would 
cause a happy termination, for both Canada and the United States, 
of the hostile question. Should they return, they would necessarily 
be dismounted and disarmed, and once dismounted would be con- 
quered. Canada does not want the Sioux; it is thought that the 
proper place for them is upon the reservations in the United States.’’ 

Walsh was also asked as to the possibility of a confederation of 
all the savages north of the line. 

“It is not natural,’’ he answered, “‘to suppose that the Sioux and 
the Blackfoot could become allies.’’ 

“What if the Nez Percés returned to their reservations?”’ 

“It would have a good effect upon the other savages,’ replied 
Walsh. 

Then the superintendent divulged that Sitting Bull, as a chief- 
tain, had for some cause fallen from power. He had slowly but surely 
lost caste since the interview with the Americans. Most of the 
Hunkpapas had joined the camp of Spotted Eagle, and that chief was 
now the head man among the hostiles. Sitting Bull, with only a few 
lodges made up mainly of his own family and relatives, had lost his 
former greatness. In the opinion of the superintendent there would 
be little trouble from him unless some great change had taken place 
since he, Walsh, had left on his journey eastward. 


Frederick White Visits The West 


Walsh arrived at the Marias River near Fort Benton with a large 
party of recruits from Eastern Canada, and foremost among his co- 
travellers was Frederick White, future Comptroller of the Force 
(1880), who, more than any other man in the Canadian capital, had 
been intimately connected with the details of the organization since 
its inception in 1873. In order to become thoroughly familiar with 
police work on the plains, he had decided to make a tour of inspection 
of the various police posts. . 

Beginning a long and meritorious career in the public service of 
the Dominion some years earlier, White had risen from chief clerk 
_in the Department of Justice to a position practically equivalent to 
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the executive governorship of the unorganized territory of the Cana- 
dian North-West. 


Recruits Come Up The Missouri 


A detailed account of the journey westward was subsequently 
penned by S/Sgt. Isaac Forbes: 

“We travelled (by boat) via Prince Arthur’s Landing (Port 
Arthur) and Duluth, and across the prairies of Minnesota and Dakota 
on the Northern Pacific Railway, and on to Bismarck on the Missouri 
River... . Bismarck was a wild place. We arrived on Sunday, and 
every place was wide open. The population was about five or six 
hundred proper, but there was a floating population of about 5,000, 
outfitting for the gold camps. On May 25, we boarded the flat- 
bottomed steamer Red Cloud, on which we spent 14 days travelling to 
the head of navigation, Fort Benton, the base of supplies for the 


country. 
“The boat only moved up the river in daylight, and tied up for 
the night... . The fuel used was wood; there were wood yards where 


timber was plentiful. The crew was made up mostly of Negroes. 
After passing the Yellowstone River, ‘we repeatedly saw dead buffalo 
floating down the stream .. . . We disembarked at the mouth of the 
Marias River, 12 miles east of Benton, where we were met by two 
trains of prairie wagons, three wagons to a train, covered with 
tarpaulins, and drawn by eight teams of mules-to each trai. Ele 
recruits (for the Mounted Police), 65 of us, started on foot to march 
across the prairie, 200 miles to Fort Walsh. We did from 20 to 25 
miles a day, and camped each night, the wagon boss choosing our 
camping-ground near water .. . . We crossed the international bound- 
ary the third day out from the Marias River and were once more on 
Canadian soil... . On June 16, we camped at the Ten-Mile Crossing, 
ten miles from Fort Walsh, where Assistant Commissioner Irvine and 
ten men came out to meet us and get some news from Eastern Canada. 
We marched into Fort Walsh after being one month travelling from 
Sarnia, Ontario, and were glad to reach our destination. 

“We sighted Fort Walsh from two miles away, from the tops of 
the hills... . It had been freshly whitewashed with white pipe-clay 
dug out of the banks of the creek. It was in a wide valley surrounde 
by hills, timbered with spruce, poplar, willow, cherry and birch. 
There was a village of about two dozen low, log shacks 500 yards 
from the fort, mostly halfbreed buildings, with I. G. Baker and 
Company and T. C. Power and Bro. trading stores . . . . About 5,000 
Indians were scattered around outside the fort.’ 


Walsh Visits The Sioux 


Inspector Crozier now returned to his command at Calgary, 
while Superintendent Walsh, soon after arriving from the East, rode 
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towards Wood Mountain with a small escort to size up the conditions 
among the Sioux and, if possible, learn their future plans. A day or so 
later, as he and his men were eating on the bank of White Mud Creek, 
three Indians approached them at full gallop from the crest of a near- 
by hill. One was Long Dog, probably the greatest warrior in the 
entire Sioux assemblage, not excepting even Spotted Eagle. He was 
a war chief of the Hunkpapas, Sitting Bull’s band, a position which 
involved the supervision of the main camp. Scars of many bullet 
wounds and knife thrusts on his face and body were mute evidence of 
many participations in the battles of his tribe. 

Walsh rose to greet them and was at once recognized by Long 
Dog, who, dropping his bridle, raised his arms above his head and 
exclaimed: “‘Waznga Tanka (Great Spirit), it is Wahonkeza (Walsh)!’’ 
Then dismounting, he stepped forward with extended hand. 

A moment later, the battle-scarred war chief embraced the super- 
intendent, displaying his sincerity with all the dramatics dear to the 
Indian heart. | 

Pointing his right arm toward the sky, he uttered an invocation 
to his deity: ‘‘Wainga Tanka, look down on me, your son. If what I 
have done in your presence 1s not good, strike me at the feet of Wahon- 
keza.”’ 

Such a tribute from one of the most savage Indians of all the 
Western plains meant much. And while it was a superlative compli- 
ment to Superintendent Walsh, it was equally an expression of good 
faith towards the Mounted Police and their sovereign power, the 
Great White Mother. 

Walsh visited the Sioux camps one by one, and was everywhere 
tendered a whole-hearted welcome. Men, women and children flocked 
around him and dogged his every step; chiefs without exception ex- 
pressed their desire to live under the flag of the Shaganosh (English) 
and asked that they might not be sent back to their country. 

At Sitting Bull’s camp, east of the Pinto Horse, the scarlet riders 
were welcomed like brothers by the great medicine man himself. 
No further evidence was needed to show that the wildest and most 
dreaded Indians of the North American plains had bowed willingly, 
almost abjectly, to the humane firmness of the North-West Mounted 
Police. 


Bronchos—Remounts From Idaho 


Almost conctifrently with the arrival of the recruits from the 
East, a large band of bronchos driven from Idaho by one James Christie 
reached Fort Walsh from the south. Few of the animals had ever felt 
a halter, and the men of the Force, assisted by Charles Rivers, a 
character known as ‘‘Buckskin Charlie’’, had some rare experiences 
and lively competitions in ‘‘breaking them in’’. Buckskin, though a 
mere youth, was a master horseman. Taking a position above the 
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narrow entrance to the horse corral, he would poise himself on the 
cross-bar and call for some four-legged incorrigible to be driven be- 
neath him. Dropping on its back, he would ride it without saddle or 
bridle, despite its bucking, until he gained control. One story, per- 
haps far-fetched, recounted how in a buffalo run he had ridden 
beside a plunging bull, forsaken the saddle for the buffalo’s back and 
forced the ponderous beast forward until it was exhausted, then 
firing a shot into it, had dismounted as the bull crashed down. 


Sun Dance Of The Assiniboines 


The Indian life that pulsated back and forth in the Cypress Hills 
had not yet ceased its age-old rituals. Most conspicuous of these was 
the annual Sun Dance or Medicine Dance. Aside from its religious 
attachment, it constituted the final graduation in the Indian warrior’s 
education. It prepared him to endure the physical torture which he 
himself craved to inflict upon his enemies. It also displayed a form of 
heroism synonymous with that of the martyrs of primitive Christian- 
ity, though in the savage it was a direct response to utter paganism 
and vigour of spirit. The torture features of the Sun Dance were 
among the most barbarous ingenuities of punishment peculiar to all 
the tribes of the plains. 

The dance was usually staged when the trees were in full foliage. 
On this occasion, a large group of Assiniboines gathered in a sacred 
spot, probably the War Lodge Coulee on the north side of the Cypress 
Hills. Members of the Force were assigned the duty of being present, 
lest the savage mob should outstep the bounds of custom. The ritual 
was similar in a general way to that so often depicted—the *’ Medicine 
Lodge’ with its centre post; the circle of young warriors ranged side 
by side, each with a whistle in his mouth; the throbbing of the tom- 
toms and the weird, uncanny music; the ‘‘Medicine Man’’, naked to 
the waist, awaiting to apply the torture; chiefs and other dignitaries 
splendidly attired; hundreds of painted demons pressing round, and 
beyond these an impassioned mob of expectant barbarians. 

The description, even in brief, is not a pleasant one: As each 
candidate stepped forward, following an endurance test of hours of 
monotonous circling, the master of ceremonies forced wooden skewers 
through the muscles on either side of the breast, and secured them to 
lariats of horsehair or rawhide attached to the centre post, high up. 
A deep-throated chant began; the whistling and drumming were 
speeded up; women uttered fanatical shrieks; the would-be killers and 
torturers of enemies proceeded to throw their weight against the 
lariats, circling and tugging to tear the anchors from their quivering 
flesh. After an hour or more of suppressed misery, each exhausted 
victim retired—a ‘“‘brave’’ forever. 

Sometimes the heavy skulls of buffalo were attached to the 
skewers which, as fancy dictated, might be driven through the 
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muscles of either back or chest and which, by constant and persistent 
dancing on the part of the ambitious warrior, were sufficient to tear 
the ligaments apart. On rare occasions a pony might be attached to 
the skewers and the victim dragged furiously this way and that until 
the objective was attained. 


U.S. Seeks The Return Of The Nez Perces 


When word drifted southward to the U.S. military that the Nez 
Percés who had fled northward from General Miles for refuge in Sit- 
ting Bull’s camp were desirous of recrossing the line, it was decided 
by the authorities to give them an opportunity to rejoin their people. 
Three members of the tribe captured in the battle of the Bear Paw 
Mountains were to be sent northward accompanied by interpreters 
Ben Clark and Christopher Gilson, the latter an army scout. Early 
in May, General Miles, then at Fort Keogh, Montana, received in- 
structions to arrange to send the three Nez Percés and the interpreters 
to British territory for that purpose. It was indicated that they could 
start from Poplar Creek or such point as Miles thought best. In fact, 
Miles was to have a free hand in deciding the best method, and it was 
stated that if the refugees came and surrendered, they would be taken 
to Fort Buford and eventually transferred to their own people at 
Leavenworth. 

Assistant Commissioner Irvine, apprised of the plan, was in- 
structed by Commissioner Macleod to repair to the Sioux camp with 
a small body of police accompanied by the three Nez Percés, who had 
arrived at Fort Walsh. The Commissioner advised the adjutant of the 
5th U.S. Infantry, District of the Yellowstone, that the Sioux were 
averse to receiving Americans in their camp, and therefore it was 
thought unwise that either Clark or Gilson should accompany Irvine 
and the three Indians. 

The Commissioner wrote: “If we could be sure that Clark and 
Gilson would meet none but Nez Percés, their visit might possibly be 
of use, but there are sure to be some Sioux about, and I am satisfied 
the presence of these two men would have a very bad effect.”’ 

Meantime Lieut. George W. Baird of the 5th Infantry was 
instructed by General Miles to proceed to Fort Walsh and act in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the Canadian authorities, returning the 
Nez Percés to their tribe in the United States, if they were agreeable. 
He was to assure them safety and protection on the way. 

In due course, Assistant Commissioner Irvine brought Chief White 
Bird, Councillors Yellow Bull and Bald Head and several other rep- 
resentatives of the refugee Nez Percés to Fort Walsh where a con- 
ference was held on July 1. 

Commissioner Macleod was on hand to welcome the Indian del- 
egates. In addressing them, he stated that he understood they wanted 
to return to their people. The government of the White Father had 
sent three of their tribe to assure them of the good treatment accorded 
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their brothers since the fight with General Miles at the Bear Paw 
Mountains. An American officer (Lieutenant Baird) was present to 
hear what they had to say. Macleod thought it would be a good 
thing for them to go back, as the buffalo in Canada would soon be 
gone. He was given to understand that the government of the White 
Father would place them on a reservation and treat them well. 

White Bird replied that he would like to know what was to be 
Chief Joseph's destination (Joseph had been taken prisoner with a 
number of his following at the Bear Paw Mountains). He was glad 
to hear that Joseph was all right, but wanted to know where he was 
going. 

Lieutenant Baird, evidently lacking knowledge of the subsequent 
disposal of the Nez Percés, assured White Bird that Joseph had many 
friends south of the line and that General Miles had said they should 
all go back to their old home and be protected. 

White Bird answered that if the Indians and the government had 
come to an understanding, it was not for him to interfere. He wanted 
no more fighting. He wanted Joseph to go back to his own country. 
He would like to see Joseph. 

Between the American officer and the clever White Bird, the 
conversation resolved itself largely into a contest of wits. Baird 
resorted to every plausible persuasion; White Bird stalled in an amic- 
able manner in order to learn the truth about his fellow tribesmen in 
custody in the United States. The officer's crowning argument was 
that Chief Joseph had been told that White Bird would join him and 
that he, Joseph, had expressed joy at the prospect. White Bird could 
talk it over with the others and their decision would be passed on to 
Joseph. Baird explained further that he was merely there to take 
them south, if they wanted to go. He understood this to be their 
expressed wish. They would be given ample food and transportation, 
but if they waited and went by themselves, they might not have the 
means. 

The talk was resumed on the following morning, Commissioner 
Macleod asking White Bird to give his reply. 

White Bird was suspicious, and expressed a wish to hear what 
Macleod and Irvine understood to be the truth of the case. 

Yellow Bull then arose. Among other things, he said that 
General Miles had promised to take Joseph and his people back to 
the Wallowa Valley. For his part he knew that the Nez Percés at 
Leavenworth wanted to go back. (In all fairness to General Miles, 
that doughty officer laboured for years to bring about just treatment 
for these unfortunate Indians. ) 

_ Bald Head also had something to say. He paid credit to General 
Miles and Chief Joseph. Joseph had believed Miles when the military 
commander had promised the Indians that they would be taken to 
their own country. Yet the Nez Percés were dying at Leavenworth. 
Now why should they themselves go there and also perish? 
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One of the councillors, named Estoweaz, corroborated what the 
others had said. 

Lieutenant Baird then produced what was evidently regarded as 
a trump card. Turning his full attention on White Bird, he said: 
“The Great Father may say, ‘White Bird and his people are living 
with my enemies, the Sioux, and as long as they live with my enemies, 
I don’t want Joseph and his people to go back to their old home’. The 
best thing you here can do to bring about their returning to their old 
home is to go over and join them. I tell you I do not think there 1s 
any prospect of Joseph’s going back if you stay here, but I think there 
is a good prospect if you go over with me and join Joseph.”’ 

White Bird’s rejoinder was that he didn’t wish to stay with the 
Sioux and if Joseph were allowed a good reservation in his own 
country, he would join him. The Nez Percés didn’t like the Sioux. 
He was no longer on the warpath and was not going to fight with 
the American Government; he was not camped with the Sioux for 
that purpose. He could sleep well where he was, he knew what the 
Mounted Police required of him, and he kept and would keep the 
advice the Mounted Police had given. 

Commissioner Macleod reminded the Indians that some of them 
had told Assistant Commissioner Irvine they wanted to go back, and 
that the Great Father upon hearing this, had sent an officer to extend 
the hand of friendship to them. He thought this was generous on the 
part of the Great Father; if they did not accept now, the chance 
might never occur again. Their only support where they were was 
the buffalo, but there were large numbers of Indians belonging to the 
White Mother, and provision had to be made for them; Indians from 
the south could expect nothing more than protection from their 
enemies. He wanted them to ponder the subject deeply; they were 
not deciding just for today and for themselves, but for the years to 
come and for their wives and children. If they took his advice, they 
would go. . 

The conference dragged on throughout the day and well into the 
evening. 

In the afternoon, White Bird announced that they had talked 
among themselves and would not go. But he had a brother in his 
camp whom he would like to send to Leavenworth to sec Joseph. 
Baird asked him for what purpose, and was told that those on Cana- 
dian soil wanted to know how their brothers were being treated in 
the United States. — 

Lieutenant Baird resorted to further persuasion; but his words 
were tinctured with indifference as to what White Bird might decide; 
those who wished to go could suit themselves. 

Commissioner Macleod wanted to hear what the rest had to say. 
They would never have as good a chance again. Bad men had told 
them lies; what the Mounted Police told them was the truth. It 
appeared probable that Joseph would be returned to his own country, 
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and the American officer had told them the best way to accomplish 
that was for them to go back. He was convinced that the American 
Government would treat them well. The journey southward would 
be easy; they would be well fed and would join their own people. 

They were then told by Lieutenant Baird that they would not be 
permitted to slip back over the line one at a time; in that case they 
would be arrested as hostiles. 

White Bird clung to his decision, saying: ‘My country is here. 
Joseph is in the wrong direction. Why should I go to him?”’ 

A great deal of time was occupied in reiterating what had al- 
ready been said. White Bird reminded the Commissioner and the 
lieutenant that he had spoken for his people, upon which an Indian, 
named No Hunter, broke in and said in the course of a voluble speech 
that it was quite apparent to him that the white men and the Indians 
wanted no more trouble. He would like to go and see his relatives 
and come back. What was there to prevent him from going? 

“I don’t think,’’ he said, ‘‘that by doing so, I will be causing a 
war between the United States and the Nez Percés who are here. 
Both countries want to treat the Indians kindly, so why can't I go? 
I want to go, not for a bad purpose, but for a good one. Both sides 
have their doubts. The Americans won't promise to send us back to 
our own country, and those of us here will not surrender. I want to 
do what is good.”’ 

There ensued an argument. Who, it was asked, had said the Nez 
Percés wanted to surrender? Assistant Commissioner Irvine replied 
that one speaking for many had said they wanted to return. But No 
Hunter argued that Irvine’s informer had fled across the line, taking 
Chief Joseph’s daughter with him. 

To terminate the tiresome controversy, Commissioner Macleod 
asked them pointedly for an answer, saying that if they wanted to 
talk further into the night, they could do so. White Bird replied 
again that he would like to consult Chief Joseph. 

Late that evening the decision of the Nez Percés was given. 
White Bird said they would not go, so did No Hunter; the others 
were silent. 

In a letter to the Secretary of State, Ottawa, on July 9, Commis- 
sioner Macleod stated: “‘In connection with the interview I have 
lately had with the Nez Percé Indians, I have much pleasure in bring- 
ing to your notice the very excellent manner in which the assistant 
commissioner carried out the duty entrusted to him. These Indians 
were camped with a large band of Sioux, whose influence was used to 
prevent their consenting to return to the American side. Notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the Sioux, and the disinclination of White 
Bird, the Nez Percé chief, to treat with any American, Irvine suc- 
ceeded so well in his delicate mission as to get White Bird himself 
and seven of his men to come in here and have the talk I have reported.”’ 
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Decision To Strengthen Fort Walsh 


With approval from Ottawa, Commissioner Macleod now decided 
to call ‘‘F’’ Troop from Fort Calgary to Fort Macleod. With the 
exception of a sergeant and several men to be left in charge at Calgary, 
he ordered the troop to be moved in two sections: half under the 
supervision of Inspector Crozier, the other half under Sub-Inspector 
Denny. The plan was to hold ‘'C’’ and ‘‘F’’ Troops at Fort Macleod 
in readiness to proceed if necessary to Fort Walsh at short notice; 
but it was thought better not to move them in one body. An officer 
and 20 men would be retained at Fort Macleod in the event of both 
troops going to the Cypress Hills. 

Following the decision in 1876 to transfer the headquarters from 
Swan River to Fort Macleod, when most of the men of ‘‘D’’ and ‘‘E”’ 
Troops (normal strength of a troop being 50) had been moved south- 
ward to Fort Macleod and Fort Walsh respectively, many transfers 
from one troop to another had occurred among the personnels; some 
troops or divisions were consequently above normal strength, while 
others fell to a minimum. The major strength was massed at Fort 
Walsh and Fort Macleod and the minimum distributed amcng the 
northern posts. In the north, ‘‘A’’ Troop, at Fort Saskatchewan, 
was about one half the normal complement. Battleford and outposts 
were manned by little more than a dozen from ‘‘E’’ Troop; Shoal Lake 
Cin lieu of Swan River, now in charge of a caretaker) and Prince Albert 
were served by a small number of men from ‘‘D’’ Troop. In the south, 
“B” Troop, at Fort Walsh, was approximately 50 per cent above 
strength. The major part of “‘E’’ Troop, at Fort Macleod, was slightly 
over strength, and “‘C’’ Troop, at the same post, stood at normal, 
while “‘F’’ Troop at Calgary (soon to be transferred to Fort Macleod, 
with the exception of several men), was close to full strength. 


The Police Band Reorganized 


Most of the bandsmen in the semi-official band, organized under 
the leadership of Sgt. Major Thomas H. Lake a few months before 
leaving Swan River in 1876, had that year reached Fort Macleod. 
Some time afterwards, the band was reconstituted under ‘‘F’’ Troop 
at Calgary, thence reached Fort Macleod and eventually Fort Walsh. 


~ “F” Troop To Fort Walsh 


“F’’ Troop no sooner arrived at Macleod than it was intimated 
that the Nez Percés planned to move westward into the Blackfoot 
country, supply themselves as best they could in the surrounding coun- 
try, then make a dash to their old home in the Wallowa Valley, 
south of the international line. Such a movement seemed logical. 
~F’’ was therefore moved to Fort Walsh, “‘C’’ being held at Fort 
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Macleod in readiness to move if required. A telegram from Ottawa 
ordered the retention of time-expired men until recruits might reach 
Fort Macleod, but the telegram arrived too late. Most ex-members 
had already left for other parts. The Commissioner feared the tele- 
gram was merely the result of some disquieting rumours in the papers; 
however he took steps to strengthen Fort Walsh still further by cal- 
ling in the detachment at Wood Mountain, but upon the distribution 
of recruits, that post was then re-established. The Nez Percé rumour 
died down, Chief White Bird and his following apparently considering 
it advisable to remain with the refugee Sioux. 


The Blackfoot Meet The Sioux 


As time passed, there were no signs that the rumoured alliance of 
all Indians against the whites would materialize; certainly there was 
no evidence of disaffection on the part of the Canadian Indians other 
than in the matter of food. In fact, both the Canadian and American 
Indians visited and intermingled on many occasions, and the officers 
of the Force assumed they merely wished to make peace with one 
another. Crowfoot told the Commissioner that he wanted peace, but 
that he did not wish to camp with the Sioux, nor have his people 
mixing with them in the hunt. On their part the Sioux were indeed 
friendly, and in more ways than one showed they appreciated the 
sanctuary of Canadian soil. At the same time, the Commissioner felt 
the future held grave dangers or serious complications. 

During the previous summer (1877), Crowfoot with some 20 or 
25 families had struck eastward on a hunting expedition. He went as 
far as the Rainy Hills, above the confluence of the Red Deer and South 
Saskatchewan, about 130 miles northwest of Fort Walsh where he 
met a small band of Sioux led by Sitting Bull. Greetings passed be- 
tween them, and the Sioux invited Crowfoot and his following to 
their camp, where presents were exchanged. Each camp continued the 
hunt for some time, until, with a good stock of meat, Crowfoot re- 
turned to the west. 

Now, in the summer of 1878, a band of Blackfoot appeared in 
approximately the same locality. This band also encountered Sitting 
Bull’s camp. Both camps were friendly and remained in close touch. 
But a camp of Bloods, under Heavy Shield, turned up and expressed 
indirectly their dislike of the Sioux. Heavy Shield was hot-headed, 
and almost caused a clash which might have spread to serious propor- 
tions. Sitting Bull, however, was wise enough to make overtures to 
Heavy Shield, and nothing further came of the event. 


Wood Mountain Precautions 


At Wood Mountain additional quarters had been erected under 
the supervision of Superintendent Walsh. Half of “'B’’ Troop moved 
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in, leaving ‘‘E’’, “‘F’’ and half of ‘‘B’’ at Fort Walsh. It was estimated 
that there were now close to 5,000 Indians permanently camped in the 
Cypress Hills-Wood Mountain area, all subsisting on the swiftly- 
vanishing buffalo. 


Meeting Of The North-West Council 


A meeting of the North-West Territories Council was held at 
Battleford in July for the transaction of legislative business. The 
council now consisted of Lieut.-Gov. David Laird, Stipendiary 
Magistrates Macleod (Commissioner N.W.M.P.), Ryan and Richard- 
son, and Pascal Breland, a prominent Métis trader and plainsman. 
Just prior to the meeting, instructions came from Ottawa to increase 
the detachment at Battleford by 20 men. Commissioner Macleod 
arranged to take these reinforcements with him on his way to attend 
the legislative council. In crossing the South Branch, great difficulty 
was experienced; the river was high, the weather bad. But in a manner 
which evoked high praise from the Commissioner, the men swam 
the horses safely across; all equipment was transferred to the north 
side, and in due course Battleford was reached without further incident. 


Laws Regarding Buffalo Hunting 


During a meeting of the old North-West Council at Winnipeg in 
the autumn of 1875, Lieut.-Gov. Alexander Morris in his opening 
address to the councillors had stated that some method should be 
adopted to provide livelihood for the Indians ‘‘while they were 
passing through the transition process of being prepared to earn 
a living from the soil’. He also said that some means of regulating 
the buffalo hunt seemed necessary, ‘‘in such a way as to prolong the 
subsistence afforded to the native tribes by the wild cattle of the 
North-West, and thus give time for their gradual civilization’. 

As a result it had been recommended that a closed season from 
January 1 to June 1 be established, and that calves under two years of 
age be protected. The council was to determine dates of starting for 
the hunt within defined areas; the Dominion Government was to be 
called upon to make some provision for maintenance of Indians during 
the closed season; no individual hunters or small parties were to 
start hunting in advance of the regular organized hunting brigades or 
camps. Penalties for breaking these laws were to be strictly enforced. 

At a later meeting of the council at Swan River, in March 1877, 
Lieutenant-Governor Laird had tabled papers transmitted by the 
Secretary of State for Canada with regard to the protection of buffalo. 
Most of them dealt with correspondence between the Minister and 
Commissioner Macleod of the Mounted Police. On motion of Com- 
missioner Macleod, seconded by Stipendiary Magistrate Richardson, 
a bill had then been passed for the protection of the buffalo. This 
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provided wider privileges to Indians than to halfbreeds: an open 
season from June 1 to February 15 and from June 1 to November 15 
respectively. 

At the meeting now held at Battleford, a petition from certain 
halfbreeds of the Cypress Hills requesting the same buffalo-hunting 
rights and privileges allowed the Indians, was read. On motion of 
Commissioner Macleod, seconded by Pascal Breland, it was resolved 
in the affirmative. 

Altogether, 11 ordinances were passed at the Battleford sitting, 
duly transmitted through the Secretary of State to the Department of 
the Interior, and eventually laid before both Houses of Parliament, 
as required by law. 


Lieutenant-Governor Laird Resigns As Indian Superintendent 


Lieutenant-Governor Laird, finding his duties as Indian Super- 
intendent at conflict with those devolving upon him as head of the 
executive government of the Territories, had sent in his resignation 
of the latter office some time previously, and this had been accepted 
by the Governor General. 


The Sioux Express A Desire For Peace 


During the sitting of the council, a deputation of seven Sioux 
from the bands camped between Fort Walsh and Wood Mountain 
visited the Lieutenant-Governor. All were influential Indians, yet 
extremely reticent. They even intimated they scarcely knew Sitting 
Bull, but were voluble in their plea that traders be allowed to go 
freely among them, and professed to be sincerely desirous of living at 
peace in the land of the Great White Mother. 


First Newspaper On The Plains 


On August 25 (1878), the Saskatchewan Herald of Battleford 
appeared, the first newspaper to be published on the plains west of 
Winnipeg, with Patrick Gammie Laurie as editor. In this first issue, 
one significant announcement was that a cargo of Western wheat had 
been sent to Glasgow, via Duluth, Collingwood, Toronto, Oswego 
and New York. (This paper remained in print under Laurie manage- 
ment for 60 years. ) 


Treaty Payments At Sounding Lake 


Orders had been received from Ottawa for a part of ‘F’’ Troop 
to proceed to Sounding Lake, about 100 miles south-west from Battle- 
ford, to supervise adhesions to Treaty No. 6 of Cree Indians said to be 
camped in that vicinity, and to assist in the payment of annuities. 
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Soon after the termination of the North-West Council’s delibera- 
tions, Lieutenant-Governor Laird escorted by Sub-Inspector Walker 
and a small detachment of Mounted Police from Berean proceeded 
to Sounding Lake. Meantime, Assistant Commissioner Irvine and his 
staff started from Fort Walsh on their way to the location of the pro- 
posed negotiations and payments. With him were Adjutant Dalrymple 
Clark, Sub-Inspectors Dickens and Denny, Staff-Sergeants Steele and 
fake, with 15 men of F'’ Troop. They traversed a bare country of 
sandhills to the south branch of the Saskatchewan and crossed the 
river by using wagon-boxes covered with tarpaulins. Beyond the 
South Branch, little water could be found other than a few alkali 
ponds, and many of the men became ill. However, buffalo were plenti- 
ful and the party did not want for meat. Near Sounding Lake they 
met Lieutenant-Governor Laird and his escort. 


Big Bear, The Trouble Maker 


Shortly after reaching the Cree encampment, Irvine and his officers 
sensed an undercurrent of discontent. It became evident that it was 
the result of intrigue on the part of Big Bear, who had refused to 
sign the Carlton-Pitt Treaty in 1876. The little patrol grew wary; 
guard duty was strictly maintained, and every precaution taken to 
counteract any possible hostile move. Several halfbreed traders from 
Battleford and the vicinity of Carlton were on hand, and a bull-train 
of goods for distribution to the Indians had been brought in by Howell 
Harris (of Fort Whoop-Up fame) from Fort Benton on the Missouri. 

Most of the assembled Crees were in favour of the treaty; they 
signed readily and accepted their money ee But Big Bear 
stated the allowances were not sufficient and argued with the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, claiming to speak not only for himself and his im- 
mediate following but for all who had signed Treaty No. 6. Several 
days passed before negotiations were concluded. 

Governor Laird impressed upon Big Bear that there was no author- 
ity to alter the provisions of the treaty as originally accepted by the 
Crees, but said he had power to accept the adhesion of any who were 
willing to come under its provisions. He promised to submit Big 
Bear's wishes to the government at Ottawa; on hearing which, the 
chief said he would come again next year to receive the government s 
answer. 

With the completion of the treaty adhesions and the payment of 
annuities, Assistant Commissioner Irvine, his officers and men returned 


to Fort Walsh. 


Other Treaty Payments 


Attending to the Indian treaty payments had become one of the 
many duties of the North-West Mounted Police. The country involved 
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in the distribution of these annuities stretched from the region of 
Fort Qu’Appelle in the east (Treaty No. 4, 1874) to the North Saskat- 
chewan (Treaty No. 6, 1876) and westward to the land of the Black- 
foot and the Stonies (Treaty No. 7, 1877). This meant hundreds of 
miles of travel for officers and men. In most instances the Indians 
adjusted themselves readily and willingly to the treaty plan; each 
year they looked forward to the payments as offering an opportunity 
to fraternize in large numbers and enjoy themselves. 

Following the rather unsatisfactory negotiations with the Crees 
at Sounding Lake, especially those under Big Bear, attention was given 
to making the payments at other points. Sub-Inspector Antrobus 
with 20 men attended to the payments of the Crees, Assiniboines and 
Saulteaux at Fort Qu’ Appelle and Old Wives Lakes under Treaty No. 
4. Superintendent Walsh was given the responsibility of the pay- 
ments at Cypress Hills under the same treaty. At the small sub- 
station of the Force, Fort Kipp, 20 miles east of Fort Macleod, the 
Bloods and Peigans were looked after by Commissioner Macleod and 
assistants, as well as the Blackfoot and Sarcees at Blackfoot Crossing, 
east of Fort Calgary. Previous to the latter payment being made, 
considerable trouble was caused by Chief Crowfoot of the Blackfoot, 
who was dissatisfied that the Bloods and Peigans were not included 
with his own direct following. In any case, the head of the confederacy 
intimated that they should receive annuities equal to the amounts 
paid at the signing of the treaty the previous year, despite the under- 
standing reached at that time. Commissioner Macleod concluded that 
the traders, who always flocked to these payments to benefit by the 
new money in circulation, were at the bottom of the complaint. He 
had a long and friendly talk with Crowfoot, and as a result the various 
chiefs and headmen offered apologies and expressed complete satisfac- 
tion with the arrangements. 

Later Crowfoot said: ‘‘We will shake hands with our friends; 
we hope you will forget the words I spoke the other day.” 

The Stony Indians received attention (under Treaty No. 7D ar 
Morleyville, west of Calgary, through Sub-Inspector Denny. 

After his visit to Sounding Lake, Sub-Inspector Walker, who was 
also a special Indian agent, attended the other payments in the north 
country, where all was not plain sailing. 


Chief Beardy Apes Big Bear 


Ever since Chief Beardy of the Duck Lake Crees had opposed the 
treaty negotiated at Fort Carlton (No. 6), in 1876, dissatisfaction had 
existed among his following; they had held out against going to Carlton 
and had been signed up subsequently between that point and Duck 
Lake: from the start they had been a constant source of trouble. They 
claimed they had made a more favourable treaty than the others; 
they grumbled incessantly and demanded more money than was paid 
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their brethren who had signed the treaty at Carlton, Pitt and Sound- 
ing Lake. Finally their dissatisfaction reached its peak, and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Laird, with a view to convincing, if possible, the mal- 
contents that they would receive all they were entitled to, decided to 
accompany Sub-Inspector Walker to Duck Lake. It was quite appar- 
ent that the antagonistic attitude in this one locality was attributable 
to several cantankerous chiefs. Big Bear, who roamed here and there 
with his nondescript following, was undoubtedly one. He, as well 
as Beardy, had persistently held out for special privileges. 

The Duck Lake Crees were gathered in and about a large council 
lodge when the governor and Walker arrived. Beardy announced 
proudly that the lodge had been erected above the grave of his father, 
who had died quite recently, and consequently nothing could go wrong. 
As the weather was warm and the old man was not far beneath the 
surface, this fact added little to the preliminary pleasantries. The 
governor proceeded to pour oil on troubled waters, saying that the 
Great White Mother wished to do justice to all her children. She 
would deal fairly with those of the setting sun and those of the rising 
sun. She wanted her red children to be happy and contented, and he 
explained in simple and clear language the terms promised under the 
treaty. 

His speech was cut short by an Indian suddenly rising to say that 
he did not believe the White Mother’s representative. 

Consumed with indignation and doubtless glad to escape the very 
obvious presence of Beardy’s deceased parent, the governor left the 
lodge. 

Events followed which, had it not been for Walker, might have 
resulted seriously. The governor stated he intended to return to 
Carlton immediately, leaving Walker to handle the situation as best 
he could. 

Left to himself, Walker addressed the Indians. “‘You have in- 
sulted the chief of the Great White Mother,’’ he said. “‘I have come 
to pay you the money promised by the treaty—and nothing more. 
You can have it now; but I will not be delayed. I will be in Prince 
Albert to-morrow.”’ 

Liberal provisions and presents were distributed, and a few of the 
older people expressed a wish to receive their money. But Beardy 
and his supporters were adamant. As a result the remainder of the 
government supplies was placed in the trading-store of Stobart, Eden 
and Company nearby, and the police took the trail for Carlton, intend- 
ing to go on from there to Prince Albert. 

That night word reached Carlton that some of Beardy’s Indians 
had visited the trading-store demanding the supplies, threatening to 
help themselves if the goods were refused. 

Upon hearing about it, Walker said to Chief Factor Lawrence 
Clarke: ‘‘Don’t lose any sleep over it. I'll be there before daylight.”’ 
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At dawn the inspector, a sergeant and two men were on the trail 
to Duck Lake. They rode the 12 miles at a fast clip and went direct 
to Stobart’s store. They had not long to wait. A large number of 
mounted Indians appeared, armed and in full war paint, riding in 
circles as they drew near, uttering weird cries and firing in the air. 
The store manager, Owen Hughes, wanted to close the gates in the 
little stockade, but Walker advised him to let all the Indians come 
inside. They crowded in and clustered before the store. Then Walker 
appeared with his three men, armed with carbines and revolvers. 
Placing his men at strategic points, he addressed Chief Beardy through 
an interpreter. He told him a very grave mistake had been made in 
opposing the White Mother's representative—something that would 
not be tolerated. 

“You say you will take the White Mother's supplies from the 
store. All right, if you want to do that, go ahead. But I have given 
orders to these men here to shoot the first one who attempts it.”’ 

Beardy readily gave in; the treaty money was paid; more rations 
and presents were distributed, and the Indians were ordered to return 
to their lodges and behave themselves. 


Some Sioux Drift Northward 


Scattered settlers in the vicinities of Battleford and Prince Albert 
became alarmed and appealed to the Mounted Police for protection 
when a number of Sioux drifted northward from Wood Mountain. 
Some settlers were so nervous that they prepared to make hurried 
departures down to the north and south branches of the Saskatchewan. 

Sub-Inspector Walker paid frequent visits to the drifting Indians 
and impressed upon them that although they were refugees in the 
country and did not belong to Canada, they could remain as long as 
they kept the peace and were willing to work for their living. He 
also reminded them that they could no longer hope to exist by the 
hunt, even though a considerable influx of buffalo had occurred in the 
country south of Battleford. Many of them went to work for the 
settlers; the squaws did washing and small chores at various home- 
steads, while their masters cut wood, tended cattle and worked at 
odd jobs. Noticeable among those who had struck northward were 
Chief White Cap and his band who had reached Canada after the mas- 
sacre of white people in Minnesota in 1862. | | 

In the face of possible uprising by starving and discontented 
Indians, Walker conferred with Lieutenant-Governor Laird. It was 
decided, as a first precaution, to erect a stockade around the Battleford 
barracks, and to employ some of the needy for the purpose. Word 
from Ottawa stipulated that no such expense was to be incurred; 
nevertheless the task was finished and finally approved. 
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Rumours Implicating Louis Riel 


About this time, conjointly with the increasing uneasiness among 
the Indians of the plains due to the precarious food supply, the 
rumour that had been so often circulated in recent months, predicting 
an alliance between all the native elements, was ominously revived. 
Real or fancied grievances were aired; one outstanding complaint was 
that whenever the treaty Indians left their chosen hunting-grounds 
to receive treaty annuities, non-treaty Indians and halfbreeds would 
swoop upon the buffalo, kill large numbers and drive the rest away. 

With the disquieting rumours came stories about the notorious 
Métis leader, Louis Riel, who had headed the insurrection against 
Canadian rule at Red River in 1869-70. Exiled from his native land, 
this young and impetuous champion of the Métis had wandered 
among the French halfbreed settlements and Indian camps from Dakota 
to Montana. Recently he had paid a mysterious visit to Washington, 
the United States capital, and on his return had made his abode in 
the Métis settlement of St. Joseph (St. “‘Joe’’) in Dakota. Here he 
wrote a long tirade against the authorities and politicians in Ottawa, 
in particular against the ex-Prime Minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, 
lashing out at what he termed the hypocrisy and cowardice of those 
responsible for his exile. 

Though the Mounted Police were concerned over the apparently 
unavoidable meeting of the two most powerful and warlike Indian 
tribes, there was ample evidence that owing to the tactful, friendly 
and unbending attitude of the Force, neither Crowfoot of the Black- 
foot Confederacy nor Sitting Bull of the Sioux wished to continue 
the old inter-tribal strifes. Indeed it could be safely said that the 
Blackfoot looked upon their red-coated advisers as friends, and that 
the Sioux, through Sitting Bull and other chiefs, lost no opportunity 
to voice their appreciation of the treatment accorded them in the land 
of the White Mother. As a result general amity prevailed. Further- 
more, due to police influence a truce had resulted between the Black- 
foot and their ancient enemies, the Crees and Assiniboines. 

Nevertheless the alert eyes and ears of the Force had discerned 
much to cause suspicion. It was learned that while Crowfoot and a 
Blackfoot hunting band were camped some months previously in the 
Rainy Hills, not far from the confluence of the Red Deer and South 
Saskatchewan Rivers, they had been approached not only by Sitting 
Bull and a camp of Sioux but by a group of Métis from Wood Mountain, 
whose ostensible object was to trade with the Indians and hunt buffalo. 
According to the story, the halfbreed visitors had gone out of their 
way to curry the friendship of Crowfoot and his following, and had 
suggested that the Blackfoot should cross the international boundary 
and confer with Louis Riel who, they said, was on a most friendly 
footing with the American Government and all the Indian tribes. 
They added that Sitting Bull had also wanted to discuss the merits of 
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such a proposition with Crowfoot, but had received scant encourage- 
ment. This information reached the police through Crowfoot, and 
was considered significant in view of the fact that nearly all the Métis 
of the North-West were of Cree extraction while the Blackfoot had 
scarcely any offspring of mixed blood; also that in nearly all the pre- 
vious conflicts on the plains the Métis, Crees and Sioux had been ar- 
rayed against the Blackfoot. The question was pondered. Why should 
this friendly attitude on the part of the Métis and the Sioux now be 
put forward? The Métis, so it was said, told the Blackfoot that Mon- 
tana was alive with buffalo and that the American Government was 
more generous to the Indians than the government of the White 
Mother—this, doubtless, to impress upon Crowfoot the urgency of a 
Blackfoot migration to the Missouri. Crowfoot flatly declined, though 
the proposal was made repeatedly. 

Rumour also persisted that the fires which had swept the plains 
south and north of the South Branch some time earlier, were the 
deliberate work of men in league with Riel. The story was that it had 
been planned to tell the Indians that the Canadian Government 
proposed thereby to drive out the buffalo, while another story was 
circulated among the whites to the effect that American Indians had 
burned the Canadian prairies to force the buffalo south of the bound- 
ary in search of pasturage. It seemed more than a coincidence that 
most of these fires, at wide intervals, had sprung up simultaneously, 
leaving large areas destitute of game. 

The Blackfoot had become greatly alarmed at the sudden turn in 
their fortunes. A large band of them had resolved in the autumn of 
1877 to go to Lieutenant-Governor Laird and seck assistance. They 
travelled over a vast tract of smoking desert, practically devoid of 
food other than the putrified carcasses of buffalo. Weak and weary 
they arrived at Battleford, having eaten several of their ponies, which 
like their owners were reduced to skin and bone. The group presented 
a sorry spectacle. Wagon loads of flour and bacon were immediately 
dispatched to their camps and every kindness shown them, and upon 
their return to the Blackfoot Crossing they were furnished with food. 
Many meanwhile had turned their faces southward in search of 
buffalo, and though their proposed adhesion to Riel’s clandestine 
movement south of the line had been spurned, it was considered by 
Riel that a gain had been made. . 

All such stories and rumours were quietly sifted, and upon his 
return from Eastern Canada earlier in the summer, Superintendent 
Walsh had decided to ferret out the truth. He had been instructed in 
Ottawa to keep close watch on the Sioux and try to persuade them to 
return to the United States. He went to Wood Mountain with a small 
detachment of police and learned that Louis Riel had visited the near- 
by Métis settlement only a short time previously. Also that the Metis 
leader was then located at a point known as ‘‘Burnt Timber’’, a few 
miles south of the boundary. 
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Superintendent Walsh Investigates Riel’s Activities 


To quote Walsh: “‘I immediately sent scouts to ascertain Riel’s 
whereabouts, and was not long in locating him. I knew pretty nearly 
every move he made. Within a week after my arrival in Wood Moun- 
tain, I learned that Sitting Bull had met Crowfoot, and I obtained a 
pretty full account of how the meeting was brought about, the object 
of it and the result of it. The next information I received was that a 
Métis, named Lepine, in company with one or two others, had made 
a trip along the South Saskatchewan, and after holding several meet- 
ings, had crossed to Montana and met Riel at Fort Benton . . . . Lepine 
and his comrades had then returned to the Saskatchewan, and Riel 
had gone to Fort Belknap on Milk River. The next information that 
reached me was that Riel had obtained a promise from the South 
Assiniboines to support his confederation scheme, and had endeav- 
oured, unsuccessfully, to secure a like promise from the Yankton 
Sioux who were still south of the line. I at once started for the As- 
siniboine camp, 75 miles away. I found it north of the Milk River, 
at Wolf Point. Red Stone was with the camp, and produced the 
articles of agreement binding the Assiniboines to Riel’s confederation 
.... This document set forth the purpose of the federation and the 
tribes that were to compose it. It stated that the country belonged to 
the ‘Indian blood of the prairie-—the Indians and their brethren, the 
halfbreeds. 

‘‘Riel’s document claimed the natives were being disposed of by 
the whites, while Riel himself had been driven into exile. The Indians 
and halfbreeds were suffering from injustices, but the country would 
be redeemed through the proposed confederation, when all the tribes 
from the Saskatchewan to the Missouri joined as one people. He 
claimed that although other men ruled the country at present, he, 
Riel, was the true and rightful chief; that many of the whites in 
Canada and the United States admitted this and proposed to help him 
recover the country for his people. All that was needed was to estab- 
at his power through a loyal confederation of all the halfbreeds and 
ndians. 

Such was Louis Riel’s extraordinary document as seen by Super- 
intendent Walsh. It was signed by Riel for the halfbreeds and by Red 
Stone for the Assiniboines. 

Walsh remained overnight in Red Stone’s camp and gleaned a 
lot about Riel’s activities. Before leaving, the following morning, 
he succeeded in dissuading Red Stone from having anything further 
to do with the proposed pact. He asked the Assiniboine chief to let 
him take a copy of the agreement. But true to his word, Red Stone 
refused, explaining that he stood on oath not to give it to any man; 
the best he could do was destroy it and send word to Riel that the 
Assiniboines had decided the Métis leader was an impostor, and that 
they wished to withdraw from the agreement. 
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Riel was enraged at this turn of events, and declared someone 
would die as a result of the affront. 

The Superintendent wrote afterwards: ‘‘This article and the in- 
formation received from the Assiniboines bore the first substantial 
proof I had of Riel’s trying to raise an insurrection. I was informed 
that 1t was the intention of many of the halfbreeds at Wood Mountain 
to join Riel’s camp at the Big Bend on the Milk River, Riel having 
persuaded them that this was the proper thing to do. I advised them 
to remain where they were, else Riel would lead them into trouble. 
Quite a number remained, but some joined Riel’s camp. About this 
time, a scout reported to me that he had met a party of Blackfoot 
runners near the Pinto Horse Buttes, in search of the Sioux camp. 
To escape the Crees and Assiniboines, with whom they were not on 
the best of terms, the runners had come in by a trail north of the 
Cypress Hills and southward between the head of Wood Mountain 
and the Pinto Horse Buttes.’’ 

Having learned that much about the rumoured alliance of the 
natives, Superintendent Walsh worked unceasingly to get further 
information. Within the next several months his endeavours met 
with no small success. 


Speculation As To An Indian Alliance 


Meantime there was little indication that the Indians were serious- 
ly contemplating an alliance such as Riel was seeking to bring about. 
The Blackfoot, Crees, Assiniboines and Saulteaux, like any other 
people, civilized or otherwise, had their own small grievances, but 
these called for no concerted action. 

Among the Canadian Indians the growing scarcity of the buffalo 
pressed more heavily perhaps upon the Blackfoot tribes than any 
others. But that Crowfoot and his co-chiefs harboured any desire to 
accept Riel’s plan was doubtful. The head of the confederacy, with his 
singular instinct for correct judgment, was not likely to renounce the 
sure friendship or assistance of the Queen’s men. And the ominous 
rumours in circulation had thus far failed to cause the refugee Sioux 
to renounce their pledge of peace. No one knew better than Sitting 
Bull and his co-chiefs that defeat was a certainty in any further war 
against the whites. It was true that the young Sioux warriors, 
prompted by the impulsiveness of youth, were Pee to become 
audaciously restive at times, even to the point of threatening the 
mettle of the Mounted Police. But this restive spirit was no more 
than an outward display of savage exuberance. The warmth of the 
welcome invariably extended to Superintendent Walsh and other of- 
ficers of the Force whenever they visited the Sioux camps was sufficient 
proof that there was little likelihood of serious collusion with Louis 
Riel. Insofar as the treatment of the plains Indians by the whites on 
Canadian soil was concerned, the statesmanlike Crowfoot had given 
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a timely and sincere answer upon being quizzed by Sitting Bull at 
their meeting in the Rainy Hills: “My friend, the whites are not 
doing anything harmful to my people. I am watching their move- 
ments. The buffalo, our principal food supply, is disappearing, but 
the whites may find a solution to avoid the famine that will come if 
the buffalo disappear.”’ 

The idea of confederation seemed an inherent trait of the native, 
and it appears throughout the history of the Indian in North America. 
A notable example was the Blackfoot Confederacy. And far back, in 
the war of 1812, there was the occasion when the great Shawnee, 
Tecumseh, added not only his own but neighbouring tribes including 
the Sioux, to the forces of the British. Farther back, King Philip, 
the Wampanoag chief, sought to unite all the tribes in New England. 
The League of the Iroquois was another, while in his great conspiracy 
against the whites, Pontiac resorted to a combination of Indian 
strength. Even Sitting Bull in later years seized upon the plan, through 
the ‘‘Messiah Craze’, in the hope of directing a last onslaught against 
the white Americans. Never however, were such confederations of a 
lasting nature, the weakness lying not in the idea but in the inability 
of tribes to hold together, as well as the Indian preference for inter- 
mittent raids and short campaigns. 

Since their arrival on Canadian soil, the Sioux had occupied a 
large area near Wood Mountain, virtually using the little settlement 
and the Mounted Police outpost there as the chief point of contact 
with the whites. The post quarters had accordingly been enlarged 
and strengthened, and Superintendent Walsh in command of a large 
section of ‘‘B'’ Troop, now made it his headquarters. The region was 
also favoured by the Assiniboines, who did most of their hunting 
thereabouts and traded extensively at Jean Louis Legaré’s store. 
Crees from Qu’ Appelle frequented the district, while halfbreed hunters 
and traders were continually coming and going. All these latter 
were ttaditional enemies of the Sioux, and though Sitting Bull had 
stated that he had come to the land of the White Mother to find peace, 
there was the ever-present possibility that old enmities, sudden 
frictions and spontaneous jealousies might bring about a spilling of 
blood. Upon the Mounted Police rested the task of preserving law 
and order. Assisting in this, by his humanity and knowledge of the 
yatious native elements, Legaré had proven himself to be a tower of 
strength and dependability. 

Meanwhile Superintendent Walsh was learning more and more 
about Riel, and in October gleaned further information. From south 
of the boundary the ambitious trouble maker declared openly thae 
with the coming of spring he would be the dictator of the prairies, 
while Chief Crowfoot would be his first lieutenant. By his captivat- 
ing manner and gift of speech he had gained many listeners. Chiefly, 
he coveted the assistance of the Sioux, and claimed that if he gained 
their adherence to his plan, the Blackfoot would also join and the 
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confederation would be launched. It was evident he had achieved 
partial success; nearly all the Teton Sioux had moved quietly across 
the border to Milk River, close to his headquarters, and many half- 
breeds had come to the Big Bend, not far away. From there a concerted 
movement was to be made to the north in the spring. Messages were 
carried between the Saskatchewan and Milk Rivers by halfbreeds. 
Riel had evidently set himself to gain mastery over Walsh. 

Walsh had many avenues of information and received word almost 
daily from the neighbourhood, of Riel’s activities. To use his own 
words: ‘I worked out the plan and adopted the policy that I felt 
would defeat Riel without costing the Canadian people a dollar or 
an hour’s annoyance. With the knowledge I possessed of Riel’s 
movements, I was confirmed in my belief that I could destroy his 
plan and scatter to the winds the great confederation his visionary 
mind had led him to believe was awaiting him in the near future. 
I was confident that the influence I possessed over many of the Indians 
on the plains, particularly the Sioux, would be sufficient to crush Riel. 
Sensational, exaggerated and exciting reports would be flying through- 
out the land at great expense, and an expedition would be sent into 
the Territories, had I not worked quietly. I ordered the sale of arms 
and ammunition discontinued, and I wrote to the officer commanding 
at Fort Walsh to do the same. Subsequently, I had all the arms and 
ammunition held by traders for sale collected and placed in security. 
I had the promise of Red Stone that the Assiniboines would not join 
Riel. I had a pledge of fidelity from Sitting Bull, Long Dog, Broad 
Trail, Dull Knife, Stone Dog, Spotted Eagle and Black Bull. I had 
the friendship and promise of Black Horn, the war chief of the Yank- 
tons, that he would remain true to me forever. The several thousand 
watriors of the Sioux, veterans of the Custer battle, would have been 
sufficient to have walked over Riel’s halfbreeds and Indians. Crow- 
foot and Big Bear knew that. Soon, Riel found himself surrounded by 
a large camp of halfbreeds and Indians, busy holding council meetings 
and discussing the spring movement. Communications with the 
Blackfoot and other distant tribes were suspended until early spring. 

‘The time had not arrived for me to take my second move against 
Riel: to disrupt his camp and dislodge him from the Milk River. For 
this I had two reasons, the first to show the Indians and halfbreeds 
that the report Riel had made that the Americans were in sympathy 
with him was false and deceiving, the second to break up his camp 
and split those forming part of it into small bands which would 
remove them from his influence. He would not dare come north of 
the 49th parrallel, as I had been careful to get word to him that I 
would arrest him if he did. I suggested to the Indians upon whose 
reserves the visitors were camped that they make complaints to their 
agents against the Teton Sioux and halfbreeds, as well as others. 
The agents reported in turn to the Department of the Interior at 
Washington, and the department called upon the military to order 
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the strangers off. U.S. marshals and customs officers visited the camp 
in search of ammunition and contraband goods. The military gave 
orders that the Canadian Indians and halfbreeds must move north. 
Riel’s claim of friendship for the Indians by the American Govern- 
ment broke down.”’ 


Buffalo Thinning Out 


It was natural that the changed conditions on the plains should 
bring about many disruptions, and it became the duty of the Force 
to check these as far as possible in the initial stages. 

Since the coming of the Mounted Police to the West the range of 
the buffalo had contracted enormously. Eastward from the Black- 
foot realm, for 100 miles or more, only scattered herds could be found; 
in the Edmonton district and along the North Saskatchewan they 
were also scarce, and on the eastern flanks of their former habitat they 
were seldom seen. A number still roamed back and forth across the 
boundary between Fort Macleod and the Cypress Hills. In the region 
of Wood Mountain they were being so constantly harried by the 
Sioux and halfbreeds, their doom was certain. The main concentration 
occupied the central plains, between Battleford in the north and the 
Cypress Hills and Wood Mountain in the south, especially between 
the Red Deer and the South Branch. Natives of every class were 
flocking there to procure their accustomed necessities. But many 
hunting parties experienced difficulty in finding their requirements, 
and among all a dangerously perturbed state of mind prevailed. 
This was further intensified by the fact that occasional frontier set- 
tlers were moving in, as were surveying parties for the projected 
transcontinental railroad. 

Word reached Battleford that in the month of October a large 
number of hunters with their families had gathered near the forks 
of the Red Deer River. In this scattered aggregation there were half- 
breeds and representatives from practically all the Indian tribes, in- 
cluding the Sioux—all more or less in a disgruntled state of mind. 
It was said there were not enough buffalo to meet the demand. The 
large herd that had occupied the pastures between Fort Walsh and 
Wood Mountain had been split northward and southward by the 
Sioux. The bulk had gone south across the line to the Milk River, 
while others had crossed the South Saskatchewan, going north. The 
Blackfoot believed the buffalo migrated to the south every seven 
years owing to all pasture being consumed, then turned north again, 
making a slow but continuous circuit. 


Big Bear Obstructs Surveys 


Concurrently with the establishment of mutual hunting camps 
near the confluence of the Red Deer and South Saskatchewan, about 
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70 miles north of Fort Walsh, a survey party under A.P. Patrick put 
in an appearance. They were told by an ugly-dispositioned pac oe 
Assiniboines and Crees to cease their work. The surveyors refused, 
whereupon the Indians seized the intruders’ horses and demanded by 
what authority the hunting-grounds were being encroached upon. 
When informed that it was the work of the government at Ottawa, 
the Indians retorted that they knew of no one in Canada who had a 
right to occupy their land. But Patrick and his men stood their 
ground. Finally Big Bear put in an appearance and announced that 
he would speak for all the Indians. A parley was held and the survey- 
ing operations suspended while word was taken by Patrick to Fort 
Walsh, he having recovered his best horse. 

Assistant Commissioner Irvine selected Inspector Antrobus and 
26 men, all armed with Winchester carbines (with which they had 
just been equipped), and started with the surveyor for the scene of 
trouble. A four-horse team and wagon loaded with provisions and 
camp equipment accompanied the patrol, and Pierre Léveillé and 
“Old Provost’’ were taken along as guides and interpreters. On the 
south bank of the South Branch (a little west of where the City of 
Medicine Hat now stands) a large camp of Blood Indians under 
Chief Blackfoot Old Woman was found. The assistant commissioner 
and his men received a tumultuous and hearty welcome and were told 
of the high-handed action of Big Bear, whose camp was not far off. 
Irvine divulged that he had come for the express purpose of dealing 
with the troublesome Cree chief, and at once there were shouts of 
acclaim: ‘‘Ho! Ah-Muck-si-Stomak (Big Bull, Irvine’s name among 
the Blackfoot tribes), we will go with you. We will kill Big Bear!”’ 

Patrick and the police camped that night with the Bloods, who 
held a war dance, chanted their war songs and recounted their many 
deeds of valour. In the words of Colonel Irvine, ‘‘it was a beautiful 
sight to see these fine, well-built children of Nature dancing in the 
light of the fitful campfires of buffalo chips.’ 

In the morning Irvine told the Bloods it would not do for them 
to join him on his mission to Big Bear, but that they might send two 
of their number along. The chief and another joined in, led the way 
to the ford, and all crossed the river. 

Big Bear’s camp was soon reached, and an ominous fact was at 
once apparent—all the women and children had been sent away, a 
sure sign among Indians that fighting was expected. Ignoring Big 
Bear and those around him, numbering about 200, Irvine went directly 
to the camp of the surveyors, followed by a large number of mal- 
content Indians headed by the Cree chief, who had evidently set his 
heart upon causing real trouble. 

Irvine, in no hesitant or uncertain frame of mind, impressed upon 
Big Bear that if he interfered further with the survey, he would be 
arrested and locked up at Fort Walsh. At that moment a Blackfoot 
rider arrived from Fort Macleod with letters for the surveyors, and it 
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occurred to Big Bear that this meant concerted action on the part of 
the Bloods, Blackfoot and police to attack him. He was at once sub- 
missive, consented to let the surveyors proceed with their work and 
promised not to intrude in the future. 

By a combination of unflinching action and timely coincidence a 
nasty situation had been averted. 


A Future Commissioner 


In October, Lawrence W. Herchmer, destined to become com- 
manding officer of the North-West Mounted Police, was appointed 
an Indian agent and farm instructor to the Minnesota Sioux who had 
settled on several reserves on the Assiniboine River. 


Change Of Government At Ottawa 


On October 16, the defeated Mackenzie Government resigned, and 
the following day Sir John A. Macdonald formed a new government, 
himself assuming the portfolio of the Department of the Interior. 
Keenly and personally interested in the Force from the start, as was his 
erstwhile successor, the returning Prime Minister immediately trans- 
ferred the administrative office of the Mounted Police from the Depart- 


ment of the Secretary of State to that of the Interior. 


Settlers Appear 


About this time there was a marked influx of settlers, with prom- 
ise of increase beyond all previous expectations. Most of this migra- 
tion was towards the Pembina Mountain, the country bordering the 
Little Saskatchewan and the Prince Albert area. Stock raising was 
also increasing in the country east from the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


The Dominion Telegraph 


The Dominion Telegraph line had reached a point directly south 
of Edmonton, and this year (1878) a petition to the government at 
Ottawa requested that the line be extended across the North Saskat- 
chewan to the settlement which had grown up around the old Hudson's 
Bay Company’s trading-fort. The request was granted, the Hudson's 
Bay Company contributing the poles and most of the labour. From 
the beginning, uninterrupted connection between Battleford and the 
western end of the line had been difficult; buffalo were continually 
overturning the poles by rubbing against them and breaking the wires 
with their horns, while changing weather conditions also caused 
damage, making constant inspection necessary. This was carried out 
by a lineman with a single horse and buckboard, travelling over a 
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country entirely without bridges and along trails that were often 
almost impassable. Prairie fires were also a great menace in the main- 
tenance of the service. 


New Railway Surveys 


Meanwhile the proposed line of the transcontinental railway 
had been changed to cross the Red River at Winnipeg instead of 24 
miles below at the village of Selkirk. Railway surveys were carried 
directly west, passing south of Lake Manitoba instead of at the nar- 
rows farther north, and heading for Calgary and the Kicking Horse 
Pass in the Rockies. The previous headquarters of the Force had 
been established at Swan River principally because the first trans- 
continental railway survey touched that point. Contracts for the lay- 
ing of the line had been let for the section between Lake Superior and 
Manitoba, a distance of about 400 miles, as well as for 100 miles ex- 
tending eastward from Yale on the Fraser River in British Columbia, 
while the newly-built ‘‘Pembina Branch’’ from Winnipeg southward, 
to cross the international boundary, came into operation late in the 
year. 


The Old Gives Way To New 


Everywhere thraughout the Canadian plains the old order was 
giving way to the new. In ever-increasing numbers the Indians were 
turning, for the most part reluctantly, to the white man’s ways. They 
were being forced, as they said, to ‘‘take the white man’s road’’— 
their idiomatic way of expressing themselves when speaking of the 
customs and manners of the whites. 


Indian Disturbers 


In the north the Sioux influx to the Battleford and Prince Albert 
districts was an unusually disturbing factor. Settlers complained that 
during the night on various occasions the Indians stole potatoes from 
the gardens and wheat from the fields, which they threshed in the 
woods. The recently proud masters in war and hunting were visited 
from time to time by Licutenant-Governor Laird and Sub-Inspector 
Walker, who found their intentions most friendly but their wants 
serious and pressing. Most of them spoke of a desire to work, but 
there was not enough work for all, nor game sufficient to meet the 
needs of even the local Indians and halfbreeds. 

About 350 of these Sioux had reached the North Saskatchewan, 
and more, it was said, were on the way. Some, to no good purpose, 
were in close contact with Chief Beardy’s Duck Lake Crees, who 
never tired of showing their dissatisfaction with everything in general 
and their own case in particular, and who went so far as! tO Object 
to a survey of their reserve limits, stating they had no intention of 
remaining on allotted land. 
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Civilization Creeps Forward 


Meanwhile Fort Walsh and Wood Mountain posts became the 
lodestars of the variable aspirations, activities and restraints of life 
throughout the border country. The village of Fort Walsh, enlivened 
by constant communication with pioneer points on the Missouri, 
especially Fort Benton, was second to none in importance in all that 
great region. Not only had the big trading establishments of Fort 
Benton—l. G. Baker and Company and T7.C. Power and Bro.— 
established stores there, but the Church had arrived to stay in the 
person of the Rev. Archdeacon George McKay of the Anglicans, who 
was the first minister of the gospel, other than itinerant priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church to appear on this isolated frontier. Marriage 
ceremonies in the village had previously been performed by Super- 
intendent Walsh. ; 

In and about the village the old and new mixed on common 
ground. Indians were always present, and their lodges, scattered over 
the surrounding slopes, were an every-day feature in a scene that 
typified the transitory West. Heavy wagons with hooded tops and 
ambling oxen, halfbreed brigades of Red River carts in summer and 
dog teams in winter, frontiersmen inured to the saddle, venturesome 
squatters with their families, keen-visaged traders, hapless loafers, 
painted Indians and, not least, scarlet-coated and ever-alert men of the 
North-West Mounted Police made up a picture soon to be relegated 
to the annals of the past. There were festivities, dances, card games 
and carousals, to which an occasional modicum of ‘‘Montana Redeye’’ 
at $4.00 or more per gallon, found its way. Jamaica ginger at $1.00 
for six ounces was also consumed in large quantities and enlivened 
many a gathering in the little settlement. 

The reorganized Mounted Police band, using instruments brought 
from Swan River to Fort Macleod, thence to Calgary, and from there, 
with ‘‘F’’ Troop, to Fort Walsh, gave many concerts. Theatrical 
performances and even negro minstrel shows were staged, usually 
under the direction of S/Sgt. T. H. Dunn, in which “Nigger Mollie”, 
laundress for the fort and claimant to being the first whzte lady in the 
Cypress Hills, often participated. 

Farther west, a marvellous transformation had occurred on the 
Belly Plains, centered by Fort Macleod and the adjoining village of 
the same name. All four tribes of the Blackfoot Confederacy, recently 
among the most warlike on the continent, had found the Mounted 
Police fully worthy of their trust. In all the initial contacts between 
the white pioneer and his red-skinned host in America, Fort Macleod 
was an outstanding example of what could be achieved by fair means. 
Mutually happy results were attained by a straightforward and tol- 
erant mingling of civilization and savagery, and whereas Chief Crow- 
foot of the confederacy had been a practical dictator in the country 
directly east of the Rocky Mountains—between the international 
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boundary and the North Saskatchewan—Commissioner Macleod was 
now looked upon as the administrative head, the custodian of the 
law and the arbiter of all. 


Many improvements were introduced to add to the comfort and 
utility of the Macleod barracks and the village, where some of the 
officers now lived in separate cottages. The place had become a hub 
of activity and social routine. But this outpost on the Western frontier 
had not as yet settled down to the prosaic hum-drum of Eastern com- 
munities. It was truly Western in aspect, customs and usages. Usual- 
ly the little courtroom was crowded. Scarcely a day or night passed 
that did not see men of the Force on the trail after lawbreakers. 
Everything was expensive. In business, money was usually turned 
Over once a year, as currency was scarce and far from its base of supply. 
The most profitable trade was with the Indians, buffalo robes and 
wolf skins constituting the chief medium up to this time. Probably 
the most reasonably-priced item was whiskey, a concoction of the 
rawest ingredients which, peddled on the sly, could be depended upon 
to bring about free-for-all fights and when procured by Indians, almost 
anything in the category of crime from murder to petty thievery. 


Pioneer Women 


High praise was due and accorded the few white women who 
ventured to this far-off administrative outpost. Mrs. Macleod, Mrs. 
Winder and the wives of several other officers, most of whom had 
attended the great Blackfoot treaty the previous year, were paragons 
of courage and cheerfulness in the face of many privations and dangers. 
Often they were left alone, with only the companionship of one 
another, while their husbands were away on duty; this in a country 
inhabited by thousands of Indians and a none-too-select population 
of whites. 


First School In Southern Alberta 


This year (1878), the first public school in what was to be south- 
ern Alberta was started at Fort Macleod under Miss Elizabeth Barrett, 
sent there for that purpose by the Rev. John McDougall of the Indian 
Mission at Morleyville, west of Calgary. Among the earliest scholars 
were George Winder, son of Inspector Winder; Willie Potts and his 
sister, children of Jerry Potts, the police guide and interpreter; Jeff, 
Joha and Julia Davis, children of D. W. Davis of I. G. Baker and 
Company, and Bobby Gladstone, whose father, an ex-Hudson's Bay 
Company man, had assisted years before in the erection of Fort Whoop- 


Up. 
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Ex-Policemen Become Ranchers And Farmers 


During this and the previous year, many of the Force who had 
taken their discharges upon completion of their three-year terms of 
service, turned to ranching and farming in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Macleod. In this way small herds of cattle and horses accrued to 
augment those which were now being brought from time to time 
from Montana, Idaho and Oregon. Close to Fort Macleod small 
truck gardens appeared, being profitable undertakings with prices run- 
ning unusually high—potatoes were seven cents a pound. Besides 
range cattle, considerable butcher stock came in from the south, and 
domestic beef gradually took the place of buffalo meat. 


Police Ranch At Pincher Creek 


Commissioner Macleod, believing that a horse-and-cattle ranch 
under the administration of the Force would be an advantageous 
undertaking, decided to establish one in the foothills, under a small 
detachment commanded by Inspector Shurtliff on Pincher Creek, 
about 30 miles west of Fort Macleod. The first quarters at this point 
consisted of a log shack with sod roof and dirt floor; the stock was 
turned loose to graze on the flat below what is now the thriving town 
of Pincher Creek. The slightly-altered word ‘‘Pincher’’ had been used 
to designate the location sometime previously by several prospectors, 
one of whom had lost a pair of pincers while crossing the stream. 

A herd of cattle for distribution among the Indians was brought 
in, but the Indians had made no preparation for it. They were more 
interested in striking southward to hunt buffalo, said to be compar- 
atively plentiful beyond the boundary line. The imported stock was 
therefore herded near the police establishment at Pincher Creek and 
was later divided among the Peigan and Stony Indians. The Bloods 
and the Blackfoot, it was found, were slow to accept such benefits. 


Cattle For The Indians 


The government plan to provide the Indians with breeding herds 
of cattle, in an attempt to prevail upon them to become self-supporting 
ranchers, was more idealistic than practical. A change in the habits 
of these buffalo-hunting natives could not be achieved easily after 
hundreds of years of aboriginal practice and tradition. Furthermore 
the delivery of the cattle had been delayed overlong, and as a conse- 
quence starvation threatened the Indian camps. Another difficulty 
was that the Indians were still wanderers, seldom remaining long in 
one place. 

In this matter of cattle, Commissioner Macleod found himself 
confronted by a dilemma. The stock required attention. Charles 
Conrad of I. G. Baker and Company offered to herd the animals 
until the following spring, taking the increase in return, but this was 
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declined. A further offer to care for the herd if given the approximate 
300 calves on hand was made, but the Commissioner decided to employ 
an experienced herder with three assistants to care for the stock 
until the following summer. 


Buffalo Hunting Versus Cattle Stealing 


Word was continually reaching the Indian camps that buffalo 
had congregated in large numbers in the neighbourhood of the Bear 
Paw Mountains in Montana, and hundreds of native hunters were 
turning in that direction. Prairie fires had been largely instrumental 
in forming a major concentration of the animals in unburned areas 
along the Missouri and Milk Rivers. The crying needs of the Canadian 
Indians were thus offered a single means of alleviation—to move their 
camps southward in the hope of sharing the buffalo spoils with other 
tribes. Many Blackfoot, Blood and Peigan camps departed, prepared 
to defend themselves against possible attacks from Sioux, Crows, 
Gros Ventres and other American Indians. Those who remained on 
Canadian soil turned to stealing from ranchers’ stock, fully believing 
they were availing themselves of legitimate meat. This proved a 
difficult problem to the woefully small number of Mounted Police 
available to suppress such depredations in so vast a country. 


Wild Game Grows Scarce 


By late autumn the plains immediately eastward from the 
Rockies were almost deserted by the hunters of the Blackfoot Con- 
federacy. Not only had the buffalo failed them, but most game, with 
the exception of birds which by custom and tradition they made 
small use of, had disappeared. Elk and deer, numerous a few years 
back, especially along the river courses, were now in reduced numbers, 
chiefly in the foothills and mountain valleys. Antelope, though still 
plentiful, were never regarded as a substantial food supply. Very oc- 
casionally bears, black or grizzly, were encountered, but these too 
had-all but forsaken the region of the plains. 


Old Man’s River On The Rampage 


The summer of 1878 saw unusually heavy rains, and all rivers 
were above their normal levels. Greatly overburdened, the Old Man's 
River had repeatedly sought to widen its channel and in some places 
change its course. Here and there it broke through the banks and 
overflowed surrounding areas. The island upon which Fort Macleod 
and the village were located received the full force of this flood; 
several houses in the village were washed away, the fort itself nearly 
inundated. The island, which rated that term only at high water 
by reason of the back channel which was often dry, was completely 
surrounded by the rushing stream, rendering the main ford difficult 
and dangerous. 
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Post Improvements And Changes Generally 


As time went on more serviceable and comfortable quarters 
emerged from the crude shelters which had first seen service at some 
of the police posts. 

During the previous year a large storehouse with shingled roof 
had been erected at Fort Walsh, and two other storehouses formerly 
covered with sod roofs had been heightened and shingled. A com- 
modious log barracks and a second stable were now built. At the 
outpost at Wood Mountain (where a firm of traders, Leighton and 
Jordon of Fort Buford, Montana, had lately arrived to compete with 
Jean Louis Legaré), enlargements and improvements had taken place. 
The East End Detachment at the south-eastern slope of the Cypress 
Hills was under canvas during the summer, but with the approach of 
winter, was closed and the men brought to Fort Walsh. At the same 
time, ‘‘E’’ Troop was transferred from Fort Walsh to Fort Macleod, 
and more men of ‘‘B’’ Troop went from Fort Walsh to Wood Mountain. 

Fort Calgary, in reality an outpost of Fort Macleod, was also 
greatly improved, including some shingling of the roofs. 

Little change took place in the quarters of Fort Saskatchewan to 
the north. The Battleford barracks, stables and storehouses were 
still in an unfinished state and were far from being satisfactory. 

At Shoal Lake, which had replaced Swan River as the headquarters 
of ‘“‘D'’ Troop, comfortable log buildings for officers and men, also 
stables and storehouses, were erected during the summer under the 
direction of Inspr. W. M. Herchmer (brother of Lawrence W. 
Herchmer, a future Commissioner of the N.W.M.P.). 

The small detachment at Fort Qu’Appelle occupied several small 
buildings sufficient to its needs. 

The old Swan River barracks remained unoccupied. 


Scale Of Daily Rations 


At each of the posts the daily scale of rations was as follows: 


Bech: sneegoee aan Aeon 114 lbs. when procurable. 
Pork: . eso eee 1 Ib. in lieu of beef. 
Flour and biscuie.7isa.n 1 lb. 4 0z. when on patrol, or 
Bread 4: seco ean ee eee 

Dried appless. sun saeere 2,075: 

Potatoes # one a ee 1 lb. when procurable, or 
RICE neniee ae a Oe 1 02,, or 

Beans 5 sae ¥eie cect ae LOLS? 
Teareccee Ane see VY oz. 

Colee 5 Sa ee Vs oz. 

SUP AL ons theater een a 3 ozs. 

Pepper ss. ee ee 1/36 oz. 


SALGld ey coe Vy oz. 
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A man from each barracks was detailed each day as room-orderly; 
he drew the bread from the quartermaster’s store for his room, and 
among other duties, kept the place tidy and washed up the mess-kit 
of tin plates and cups. Each mess was numbered. The cooks drew all 
the rations except bread from the quartermaster’s store. When mess- 
call sounded, each room-orderly proceeded to the kitchen and drew 
the share of food for his mess. No division mess was operated. 


Sioux Murders Sioux 


Among the thousands of American Sioux in the neighbourhood 
of Wood Mountain and the Cypress Hills all was comparatively quiet, 
but sporadic outbursts in which blood-letting occasionally occurred, 
were never permanently absent. One involved a small hunting party 
of 15 or 20 warriors who ventured several miles across the boundary 
in search of meat. While scouting for buffalo, they met two others of 
their own camp who had several stolen horses. One of the two, a 
son-in-law of a member of the hunting party, was at once asked by 
his relative where he had obtained the horses. The guilty one averred 
he had merely found them. 

His father-in-law replied: ‘‘You lie; you stole them,”’ and forth- 
with brained his son-in-law with a war-club. 

The surviving horse thief rode swiftly away, shouting back: 
“You have killed my companion; I will now go and kill Major 
Walsh.”’ 

He was pursued, but his horse was fleeter than the others. 

Subsequently, he was captured in the Ogalalla camp on Canadian 
soil, and Sitting Bull, learning that the young Indian was a prisoner, 
visited the camp and took him to the police post at Wood Mountain. 

Superintendent Walsh was absent on detachment duty, and Sitting 
Bull returned to his own camp with the boy. Later the chief inter- 
viewed Walsh and offered to deliver the young horse thief for exec- 
ution or, if Walsh preferred, he would attend to that himself. The 
superintendent assured Sitting Bull he entertained no fear of personal 
injury and told him to release his captive. As the father-in-law’s 
crime, as well as the horse stealing, had been committed on American 
soil, outside the jurisdiction of the Mounted Police, nothing further 
came of the case. 


Indian Conditions South Of The Line 


About this time the annual report of General Sheridan, Com- 
mander of the United States Army, became current news. He reported 
that the Indian situation was entirely unsatisfactory, due to dishonest 
practices on the part of Indian agents and the prevalent need of food 
among the tribes. The military were bearing the brunt of the Indian 
agents’ misdeeds, while the army garrisons in the Indian country were 
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insufficient to preserve law and order. At the same time, he paid 
trjbute to the soldiers for their energy in the face of countless obstacles 
and discouragements. He anticipated a general Indian uprising, on 
the score that the redmen would fight before they would starve. 
Many of the tribes were now in a forlorn condition. The management 
of the tribes, without exception, had been inadequate and disastrous 
to peace. The Red Cloud and Spotted Tail bands of the Sioux had 
been located at unsuitable points, and he prophesied that fighting 
would soon follow. He also anticipated trouble from the Crows, to 
meet which there was an insignificant number of troops available. 
The situation could be remedied if rations were dealt out honestly to 
the Indians. Dishonest management on the part of agents, traders 
and contractors was costing the army the lives of its soldiers, and the 
government was subjected to continued anxiety and an expenditure 
of millions of dollars. As an example of the inadequacy of military 
restraint upon the Indians, he stated that at the Spotted Tail agency 
there were 7,000 restive and threatening Indians facing a mere 600 
soldiers (double the strength of the entire North-West Mounted 
Police). 

The general discontent existing among the Indians south of the 
international boundary foreshadowed a further influx of refugees 
into Canada. 


Would The Cheyennes Follow The Sioux To Canada? 


It was known that the Cheyennes were fighting their way north- 
ward, hoping to find sanctuary north of the boundary. 

On November 9, Superintendent Walsh reported that, having 
been informed by the Sioux that the Cheyennes were en route to Canada, 
he had dispatched Sub-Cst. H. R. Parke with a halfbreed guide 
to ascertain, if possible, something concerning their movements. 
Parke reported back that troops had been stationed on the lookout 
for the expected Indians, but he had been unable to gain further inform- 
ation. The Cheyennes were supposed to be in the neighbourhood of 
the Yellowstone River. Whether the troops had succeeded in check- 
ing them or not, was unknown. 


Christmas At Fort Walsh 


At headquarters (Fort Walsh), despite the absence of its com- 
manding officer, who was at Wood Mountain, *’B’’ Division celebrated 
Christmas in fitting manner. The mess room was tastefully decorated, 
and the dinner, in quality and variety, was a memorable event. 
Superintendent Walsh's picture, encircled by evergreens, steel bits 
and curb chains, hung facing the entrance; underneath were the words 
“Sitting Bull’s Boss’’, worked out with curb chains on a background 
of black cloth, and to complete the scene the walls were decorated 
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with lances, carbines, revolvers and other emblems, while in large 
letters made up of bits and chains on a dark background were the 
words ‘Merry Christmas’’ enclosed in a network of lances and flags. 


Horses 


Ever since the Force’s organization and the great march westward 
in 1874, horses had been the main worry—there were not enough. 
During the 1874 expedition a severe loss had been suffered, and since 
then it had been difficult to mount the Force according to the original 
plan—40 mounted men to each troop of 50. For the officers and men, 
as well as the wagons (seven to a division) and field-guns, about 
450 horses, without spares, were required. The horse strength was 
now 352; 52 of these were mares for breeding purposes, and 60 were 
colts which would not be suitable for work until the next year. In 
addition there were 40 horses which would soon have to be cast, 
leaving only 200 available for use. The result was that horses were 
being continually lent by one division to another, which was not a 
good practice. A strange horse might be used by a man who did not 
tend and care for it as he would a tried and faithful friend. In an at- 
tempt to overcome the difficulty, the Commissioner submitted a plan 
to Ottawa, suggesting that at least one half of the Force be carried in 
wagons. He estimated that two wagons, each drawn by four horses, 
would carry 12 men and everything they required for one month. 
Wagons could be taken anywhere throughout the West; in fact, it 
was very often necessary to use them to carry supplies. On occasion, 
a baggage guard might be needed to act in case the transport encount- 
ered trouble. It was a well-known fact, said the Commissioner, that 
men could be carried longer distances in a day in wagons than on 
horseback. Finally he said: ‘‘To make our men effective to fight on 
horseback against such enemies as we might meet in the North-West, 
they would have to be engaged as children and made to ride every 
day till they grew up.”’ 


Firearms 


As far as possible most of the men were trained in the art of 
shooting with both carbine and revolver. Part of the training 1n- 
cluded revolver practice, mounted. The revolver ammunition was 
defective in many cases, largely due to the shaking-up 1t feceived ih 
the men’s pouches. As an alternative, the Commissioner thought 
that Colt revolvers and ammunition were preferable. Fifty Winchester 
rifles, recently supplied, were found to be admirable weapons for the 
service, but although all ranks wanted to try out this new and popular 
arm, little opportunity for practice with them was possible as only 
200 rounds per rifle had been furnished. 
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Saddlery 


The Commissioner had long been of the opinion that the Mes 
Clellan’’ saddle was the best for the Force, and early in the year the 
department at Ottawa had purchased two samples, one leather- 
covered and the other rawhide, from the War Department in Washing- 
ton, but they were not looked upon with much favour. Commissioner 
Macleod felt that the “‘Universal’’ was not in keeping with require- 
ments, as it called for much repair work to prevent injury to horses’ 
backs; besides, in his opinion, it was too heavy, had a tendency to 
roll from side to side, and was fitted with too many buckles and straps, 
not at all suitable for rough work. The McClellan, on the other hand, 
had no padding, was lighter, and became little damaged when rain- 
soaked. The headstall and bridle of the regular cavalry was pointed 
to as most suitable. The Canadian ones were not satisfactory; the 
reins were too short and coarse, and when wet became stiff and hard, 
hurting the hand, and the wearing qualities were inferior. Thirty 
California saddles had been purchased from I. G. Baker and Company 
early in the year for use at Fort Walsh. These were now on trial. 


Police Farming 


Truck gardens were customary adjuncts at the different posts. 
The first, at Swan River, was completely destroyed by grasshoppers, 
but there was no recurrence of this plague, and gardens at several 

ojnts had done well. Macleod, Calgary, Saskatchewan and Battle- 
ford posts had been supplied from gardens with all the vegetables 
required during the past year. A fine crop of oats—about 800 bushels 
had been raised at Fort Macleod; a good crop of barley at Battleford. 
Fort Walsh produced some vegetables, but the potatoes did not mature, 
and the oat crop, which gave good promise early in the season, was a 
failure. The Commissioner felt it would be a good idea to establish a 
farm at Pincher Creek, west of Fort Macleod, where the land was good 
and easily irrigated. He expected to farm about 900 acres there, and 
have enough land to produce a year’s supply of oats for Fort Macleod. 
In addition, good hay grew nearby, and he had every hope of securing 
enough to supply Fort Macleod. The mares from Eastern Canada and 
their colts had been sent to the locality to set up a breeding establish- 
ment. As the men at Fort Walsh were to be ready to move in a com- 
pact body to any post at short notice, only an ordinary garden was 
planted in that location, which relieved the command of assigning men 
to that duty, and a contract for hay, about 500 tons annually, was 
given to I. G. Baker and Company. Most of this hay was cut at the 
west end of Davis (Cypress) Lake at a spot known as “The Hay Flat 
The commands at Battleford and Shoal Lake already had their full 
requirements of hay. Sie pase Walsh, by using an ox-train 
belonging to the Force and extra men from “’B” Division, had secured 
all that was needed at Wood Mountain. 
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Fort Macleod was using a large amount of coal hauled from the 
Nick Sheran mine near the future city of Lethbridge. 


Meeting The Ends Of Justice 


Many criminal cases tried by Commissioner Macleod and the 
other stipendiary magistrates are to be found cited in reports of this 
year. 

A glance through these shows that the Commissioner stated that 
James Brooks, a noted horse thief and jail-breaker from Montana, 
was caught by Inspector Winder and a small patrol after an exciting 
chase of five miles, and that had it not been for the superior swiftness 
of the police horses, the offender would have escaped across the line. 
He was tried on several -horse stealing charges, found guilty and 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. He was taken to the Manitoba 
Penitentiary, 800 miles distant, by a detachment of police. Though 
there were many cases of horse stealing by Americans, in most in- 
stances the thieves escaped across the boundary before the loss was 
made known. There were countless charges of assault among the 
Indians, generally arising out of disputes over women. Most of the 
squabbles were settled by sending a policeman to the camp. Another 
horse thief was caught by Constable McDonald, who was left in 
charge of a small detachment at the South Saskatchewan, awaiting 
the Commissioner’s return from Battleford where the latter had gone 
with 20 men from ‘‘E”’ Division to strengthen the northern pene Tixe 
theft had taken place at Battleford, and McDonald was informed by 
a passing halfbreed. Thus placed on the lookout, he apprehended the 
thief and started with one other policeman and an inferior halfbreed 
guide to take the man back to Battleford. They lost their way, ran 
out of provisions and had to kill a horse for food. The prisoner 
became ill, and there was difficulty in holding the right trail, but 
eventually Battleford was reached, where the prisoner was tried and 
sentenced to five years in Manitoba Penitentiary. 

That autumn Wood Mountain Detachment comprised one officer 
(Superintendent Walsh) and 22 ‘‘non-coms’’ and constables of “'B”’ 
Division. The balance of ‘‘E’’ Division was moved from Fort Walsh 
to Fort Macleod, whence a part was transferred to Calgary which 
had been all but unmanned since the transfer of ‘‘F’’ Troop to Fort 
Walsh earlier in the year. 

The sub-post of-Tail Creek, a subsidiary of Fort Saskatchewan, 
was discontinued this year owing toa shortage of men in ‘’A’’ Division. 
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Distribution Of The Force, End Of 1878 
(Six Divisions) 


POfLtew alshigo) (ease scree see Headquarters, including outposts of Wood 
Mountain, East End and Milk River 
(Kennedy's Crossing): Commissioner (who 
resided at and officiated, most of his time, 
at Fort Macleod), 
Assistant Commissioner, Surgeon; “B”’ 
and “‘F’” Divisions, under Supt.-)-) Mi. 
Walsh and Inspr. L. N. F. Crozier respec- 


tively. 
Commissioned officers... o:..e 5... ee 
Non-commissioned officers, constables and 
Sub-constables: 22. 4. a ee eee 128 
Hotses: Able 4 Satan ee oe eee 129 
Forts Macleod and Calgary... - 2.3... At Macleod, ‘‘C’’ and part of “‘E’’ Divi- 


sions under Supt. William Winder and 
Inspr. J. H. Mclllree respectively; at Cal- 
gary, part of ‘‘E’’ Division under Sub- 
Inspr. Cecil E. Denny. 

Commissioned officers (including a surgeon 


at Macleod) )ncaan nce ee eee y 
Non-commissioned officers, constables and 
subeconstables: +20 is.0 a. 40 
HOrses* 6.4 lahoRsS ies ak eae eee 144 
Fort Saskatchewan..................‘‘A’’ Division, under Supt. W. D. Jarvis. 
Commissioned officers. ........20..62 7.5 
Non-commissioned officers, constables and 
sub-constables nc icc. see oe eee 20 
HOESCS.) orcs teh Relea. sk ules aoe eee 14 
Battleford..........................including sub-posts of Prince Albert, Carl- 


ton and Duck Lake (the latter intermit- 
tent); part of ‘‘E’’ Division under Supt. 
James Walker. 


Commissioned officers...........-.-) >) = 
Non-commissioned officers, constables and 
sub-constables... ...... 0.004035. en ee 
Horses: $2. sina eee ee 41 
Shoal Lake......0......0:2..25....itieluding sub-post®of ‘Qu Appellee ™ 
Division, under Supt. W. M. Herchmer. 
Commissioned officers. .........+..--..5 on 
Non-commissioned officers, constables and 
sub-constables. ..../2...000.0 0: s ee 
Horses's) 6.0 24 vie ee ee 24 
Persone ..¢1.cabe ee ee ee Commissioned officers............-.-+-+. am 
Non-commissioned officers, constables and 
sub-constables:.....:..<00.+-+-.> += een 
TOT AU cas cd dolled sland 8 Ne pee ce pose ee ne 329 
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Regimental Numbering 


During the year (1878), the Force was renumbered. As a result 
some men who originally possessed low numbers such as from one 
to 300, were given larger ones. When new numbers were allotted, 
the names were arranged alphabetically and blocks of numbers allotted 
the various divisions. Others, who on the expiration of their service 
left the Force then re-engaged, were not given their former numbers, 
but new ones. Also the many transfers from one troop to another 
before the renumbering was adopted, resulted in changed numbers. 
In some instances men who had originally large numbers were given 
smaller ones, and vice versa. 


CHAPTER IX 


1879 


THE BATTLE OF CIVILIZATION — NORTH AND SOUTH 


Bm OMMISSIONER MACLEOD'S prophecy to Ottawa the 
, previous year—that the buffalo would not again be seen 
in anything like their former numbers—was coming true. 
Consequently the natives of the plains were facing a 
situation fraught with countless difficulties. 

January brought bitterly cold weather. The snow lay deep. 
Though there were still some buffalo in more isolated localities, 
especially along the lower Red Deer River, it was now apparent that 
the Indians would be hard put to glean their barest needs. Officers and 
men of the Force anticipated many problems, with hunger first on the 
list and tending towards a general disruption. 


Fear And Famine 


Soon after the turn of the year a halfbreed arrived at Fort Walsh 
and complained to Assistant Commissioner Irvine that some Indians 
of Big Bear’s following under Wandering Spirit, a dangerous and 
evilly-disposed warrior who became an arch murderer a few years 
later, had dispersed a hunting brigade of halfbreeds on the Red Deer 
by seizing their ponies and abusing their women and children. A 
strong patrol was immediately assembled under Sub-Inspr. Sam B. 
Steele, with Louis Léveillé as guide and interpreter. The Red Deer was 
reached in three days, where some of Big Bear's renegades were found 
encamped. The lodges were surrounded and the offenders arrested. At 
Fort Walsh the assistant commissioner placed them on trial and sen- 
tenced each to several months’ imprisonment. It was plain that the 
need for food was developing into a final test between civilization 
and savagery. ge 

But on this occasion a trivial episode showed that Indians were 
not without honour. Steele had cached some provisions on the trail 
to be used on the return trip. One package of the cache was found to 
be broken open and a few hard-tack biscuits taken. There were moc- 
casin tracks in the snow. A day or two later an Indian came in to 
Fort Walsh to say he had been starving, had helped himself and was 
prepared to make payment as best he could. 
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Not to be outdone by Big Bear, Chief Beardy, far to the north- 
east, was also acting in his habitual way. Word reached Battleford 
that he and his adherents had threatened to raid Stobart, Eden & 
Company’s store at Duck Lake. The settlers were worried about it. 
Sub-Inspector Walker’s answer was to place several men at Duck Lake 
until further notice, and Beardy was severely cautioned by the officer 
himself. 

Indians in ever-increasing numbers—Sioux, Assiniboines, Sault- 
eaux, Blackfoot, Bloods, Sarcees—were appearing at Battleford in a 
starving condition. Measures were taken to relieve those from far 
away provided they promised to return to their homes, but the major- 
ity were averse to turning from a possible source of sustenance. Walker, 
in his dual capacity as police officer and acting Indian agent, strove 
unceasingly to give them relief. 

Chief Crowfoot sent messengers to Fort Macleod to tell of the 
condition of his people—many were dying, many had already suc- 
cumbed to starvation. Sub-Inspectors MclIllree and Frechette went 
at intervals to the large encampment at the Blackfoot Crossing with 
all the provisions they could spare. So heavy was the drain that the 
contents of the storeroom at Fort Macleod were reduced on one occa- 
sion to six bags of flour. Hundreds of Indians began to flock around the 
post on the Old Man’s River, until thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren, all in a deplorable condition, were applying for relief. Beef and 
flour in necessarily small quantities were doled out every other day to 
each family by Winder and his men, and as many as possible of the sup- 
plicants were employed cutting wood, drawing water and doing other 
work. Lack of horses prevented many from going south to hunt the 
buffalo in the region of the Bear Paw Mountains and Little Rockies 
beyond the line. Rumours of an intended uprising were born, but not 
a single instance of native hostility was in evidence at either Fort 
Macleod or Fort Calgary. Ranchers complained bitterly about raids 
on their stock, little appreciating that the Force could not act as 
herders over a country in which cattle wandered for hundreds of miles. 

Barring small disturbances, the Sioux in the Wood Mountain 
country were remarkably quiet. The only exception at this time 
worthy of mention was a threat by a number of young warriors to 
attack the police post because one of them had been forcibly handled 
by a sub-constable. It was an ugly situation, and arrangements were 
made, supported by many loyal halfbreeds in the vicinity, to meet an 
attack. However Superintendent Walsh, who sent for the headmen 
of the camp, effected a reconciliation and the trouble died down. 

At Fort Qu’Appelle complaints were made by halfbreeds that 
Americans were being allowed to hunt buffalo and to poison wolves 
on the Canadian side, whereas neither the Canadian halfbreeds nor the 
Indians were permitted to cross to the United States to pursue the 
buffalo herds in that direction. They felt there should be reciprocity 
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in matters of this kind, or at least better protection on their own 
hunting-grounds. 

The Mounted Police met the situation with unbending firmness 
and resource. There had been no possible means of guarding against 
the Sioux inroad; much less was there an available remedy for the 
hardships it had brought. There was but one recourse open to the 
Indian—he would have to learn to accommodate himself to a civilized 
mode of life, to cultivate the soil or ratse cattle, while being partially 
provided for. The change had been so sudden that all calculations had 
failed. It seemed that the Indian reserves were the sole answer, these 
to be under the direction of competent men engaged to instruct the 
Indians in the cultivation of the soil and the management of domestic 
animals. In any case the habitual buffalo hunters looked to the white 
man for relief. 

A vast difference existed between the Indians of the forested 
regions and those of the plains. The latter knew no livelihood but 
the chase; their home was the saddle; they were practically ignorant 
of any occupation other than buffalo hunting. On the other hand, 
there was no call among the forest dwellers for so sudden a transition 
as that now confronting the Indians of the treeless West. The Black- 
foot, the Sioux, the Assiniboines, the Plain Crees had no idea of a 
settled existence and its accompaniments. Theirs was a nomadic life, 
not a sedentary one. 

At this juncture the well-being of the Indians, the peace of the 
country and, not least, the safety of settlers involved a task of great 
dimensions, and to add to the gloomy outlook, there was the persistent 
story that the warlike Cheyennes, or what was left of them, were 
headed northward to follow the Sioux into a desperately-sought 
refuge. In the previous November Superintendent Walsh reported 
that the Sioux had informed him the Cheyennes were on the way. He 
had endeavoured to get more definite information, but so far had been 
unsuccessful. 

With one major objective constantly in mind—the return of the 
refugee Sioux to their own country—Walsh laboured unceasingly. 
(His work in this regard had already made his name famous in the 
annals of the Force.) Much had been accomplished, but he realized 
that should even a small band of Cheyennes clude the U.S. military 
and reach the international line, the story of their wrongs and exploits 
would undoubtedly-stir up the Indians under Sitting Bull to renounce 
all thought of leaving Canada. 


The Cheyennes 


The Cheyennes of the trans-Missouri West belonged to the great 
Algonquian family, the same linguistic stock from which had come 
the Blackfoot, Cree and Saulteau tribes of the British possessions. 
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Traditionally a sedentary people of unknown habitat, who 
favoured earth huts after the manner of the Mandans, they had at 
some remote period reached the present Minnesota and spread _west- 
ward to the prairies between the Red River and the Missouri. Driven 
further west by the Assiniboines, they became typical Indians of the 
plains and established themselves in the Black Hills country some 
time previous to the coming of the Sioux, also from the east. There 
they adopted buffalo-skin lodges. They were not numerous, but were 
eventually classed as among the finest warriors and horsemen of the 
West. Gradually some of them moved to the Arkansas River farther 
south and became close allies of the Arapahoes, while the northern 
division remained near their newly-made friends, the Ogalalla Sioux. 

In due course the Cheyennes with other tribes became fully con- 
scious of the growing invasion by white men. 

In 1841 the first wagon train of white emigrants struck westward 
for Oregon, traversing the Cheyenne country. 

In 1851 the Cheyennes and other tribes, in grand council, made 
a treaty with their neighbours and the U.S. Government, but it was 
never ratified by Congress. 

In 1856 the first clash between the Cheyennes and United States 
troops occurred on the Oregon Trail. 

In 1858-59 the Southern Cheyennes, foreseeing the end of the 
buffalo, decided to settle down and become civilized; they asked for 
a treaty. Gold was discovered in Colorado; fortune-seekers flocked 
westward; the Cheyenne hunting-grounds were penetrated. Stage- 
coaches appeared concurrently with units of the U.S. Army. Then 
came an army of traders with their alcohol. 

In 1861 part of the Southern Cheyennes signed a treaty without 
being told its terms. 

In 1862 news of the Minnesota massacres reached the plains. 
Army posts clamoured for more troops. A great Indian uprising was 
feared. It was thought that all the Indians of the plains would follow 
the example of the Sioux. Many frontier settlers left the country. But 
except for individual retaliatory blood-letting, the Cheyennes re- 
mained peaceful and forbearing so far as the white man was concerned. 
Had they wished to make trouble as a tribe, conditions were favourable 
—the army was needed in the Civil War. 

Soon, to the detriment of the wild riders of the plains, thousands 
of buffalo were being killed by professional white hunters for the hides 
alone. Want threatened the Indians in many sections of the country, 
but generally speaking the Cheyennes continued to be friendly. 

Then in 1863 a wild story started. The Cheyennes, the Arapa- 
hoes, the Sioux and other buffalo-hunting tribes were reputed to be 
planning wholesale war upon the whites. The result was deadly; 
troops began to harry the Southern Cheyennes, often without prov- 
ocation, often on the slightest pretext. The Cheyennes and their allies 
fought back, as was their inherent right. Some of the Sioux joined in. 
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War spread up and down the Arkansas and Platte Rivers—a war of 
bitter recrimination on both sides. Official Washington found an 
ever-widening “Indian Problem”’ on its hands, an increasing enigma 
needing solution. But it was late in the day to win the Indians over 
to an equitable understanding. Freight wagons and emigrant trains 
were crowding the western trails, and upon these the Cheyenne, 
Arapahoe and Sioux raiders wreaked their provoked antagonism. Oae 
of the foremost Sioux generals, Spotted Tail, threw in with the 
Cheyennes. The Overland and Oregon Trails became highways of 
death. So determined was the native opposition to the white encroach- 
ment, it was necessary to send mail for Denver, Colorado, via Panama 
and the Pacific Coast, through San Francisco. 

On promises of protection and overtures of peace, a large number 
of the Southern Cheyennes and some Arapahoes settled down on Sand 
Creek near Denver. They were not only induced to do so, but were 
openly willing. Not long afterwards, Col. J. M. Chivington with a 
strong force of cavalry and infantry approached this camp at dawn of 
a cold November day. As he and his troops drew near, Chief Black 
Kettle, as a sign of friendship, raised a white flag accompanied by the 
Stars and Stripes’ and called to his people not to be afraid as the 
camp was under military protection. 

A frightful massacre followed. Black Kettle and some of his 
relatives managed to get clear, but his co-chief, White Antelope, an 
old man who stood confidently erect with arms folded, was among 
the first to fall. Taken completely by surprise the inmates of the 
lodges fled in panic. Here and there small groups attempted to make 
a stand, but most were overwhelmed. Women and children were 
butchered mercilessly. Chivington reported hundreds of Indians killed 
on that bloody morning, three quarters of whom were women and 
children. No prisoners were taken. Women screamed for mercy, 
pleaded for their children, only to be slaughtered indiscriminately with 
their offspring. Soldiers mutilated the bodies and took back to Denver 
more than 100 Indian scalps as trophies of their prowess.* 

Reporting the affair to headquarters, Chivington, speaking in 
behalf of his command, said: “All did nobly.” 

At Denver the returning soldiers were hailed 1n triumph. Later 
the chief of staff of the army tried to have Chivington court-martialled, 
but failed. 

Messengers were sent by the now fugitive Cheyennes in the south 
to the Sioux and the.Northern Cheyennes and Arapahoes, asking them 
to join in an all-out war against the whites. The plan took hold. 

A reservation was allotted to the Southern Cheyennes, many of 
whom rejected such a proposal. 

Raid followed raid upon the mail stations and ranches along the 
Overland Trail and the valley of the Platte. Fort Sedgwick (formerly 
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Fort Rankin), near Julesburg, where the Bozeman Trail branched 
north-westward to the Big Horn, was first to feel the impact. Black 
Kettle at the head of a considerable number of Indians drew away, 
saying he was opposed to war, despite the diabolical outrage at Sand 
Creek. Wholesale destruction and killing followed; the few military 
in the country were helpless to check the onslaught. Committing 
countless depredations, the Southern Cheyennes and Arapahoes reached 
as far north as the region of the Black Hills and the Powder River, 
joining some of the Northern Cheyennes and the Ogalalla and Brulé 
Sioux. Buffalo were enormously abundant in that area, providing 
ample sustenance. 

Warfare, bloody and relentless, spread across the plains. 

In 1865 Gen. Patrick E. Connor, who had been occupied in 
guarding as far as possible the Overland and Oregon Trails, was 
ordered to the Powder River country; his instructions were to drive 
the Indians from their hunting-grounds and clear the Bozeman Trail 
in the Big Horn country. 

Three divisions of troops were sent on the expedition, and from 
the outset they ran into difficulties. Scurvy attacked the men, others 
died from lack of proper food; horses and mules succumbed from ex- 
haustion, their bodies cluttering the trails. The Indians took advantage 
of all this; defiant messages were sent by the war chiefs that none 
was to be spared. Starvation, despair, summer heat, perishing cold, 
lack of water, occasional fighting and constant misery constituted the 
lot of hundreds of hapless men sent to a strange country in search of 
an elusive foe. 

Connor was recalled after one of the most abortive, arduous and 
heart-breaking campaigns in the history of the West. He had issued 
an order to his men not to receive overtures of peace or submission from 
the Indians, but to attack and kill every male Indian over 12 years of 
age. Ironically, Indian contempt had been his sole reward. 

Pillage, plunder and massacre by Cheyennes and Sioux took on 
redoubled zeal. 

Though warned by the redoubtable Red Cloud, a great Sioux 
chieftain, to turn back, another military expedition set out towards 
the Powder River. And again failure overtook the whites in their 
effort to bring the Indian hostiles to submission. Cruel hardships and 
privations dogged the troops and little was gained. 

Large and small war parties of Cheyennes and others forayed 
against the hated intruders wherever and whenever opportunity 
offered. From the South Platte to the Yellowstone and the Missouri, 
and from the Black Hills to beyond the Big Horn range, the country 
was an arena of contending forces, of savage lust for white man’s blood 
and relentless striving by civilized forces to annihilate the rightful 
occupants of an unbounded domain. 

A long succession of bitter contests ensued in which the Cheyennes 
were either instigators or participants: the Platte Bridge fight, July 
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1865; the Fetterman ‘'massacre’’ at Fort Phil Kearney, December 1866; 
the war-provoking Hancock expedition of 1867, which included 
Pieut.-Col. George A. Custer and his 7th Cavalry, aimed at Black 
Kettle’s and Bull Bear’s Southern Cheyennes and neighbouring tribes; 
in the same year, the wrecking by the Cheyennes of a railroad train, 
the only case of its kind in the long story of Indian warfare; the terrific 
Beecher Island fight on the Arickaree Fork of the Republican River 
in 1868, during which the daredevil Roman Nose of the Northern 
Cheyennes led the redmen; the same year, the Battle of the Washita, 
when Custer was sent to punish an aggregation of Cheyennes, Arapa- 
hoes, Kiowas and Comanches by repeating the slaughter of surprised 
men, women and children, including the friendly Black Kettle and his 
wife who had survived the Sand Creek holocaust in 1864. 

After the Custer fight on the Little Big Horn in June 1876, in 
which the Cheyennes played a conspicuous part, the American Army 
began rounding up the Indians who could not or would not escape to 
Canada—the land of refuge that lay open. Among these were about 
1,000 of the once powerful Cheyennes, including over 200 warriors 
under Dull Knife and Little Wolf, who were camped with Crazy 
Horse’s Sioux village on the Powder River. All surrendered in the 
spring of 1877 upon being promised fair treatment; they were told they 
would be placed on a suitable reservation with their southern relatives. 

From Fort Robinson on White River, south of the Black Hills, 
they marched 600 miles and were assigned to an unhealthy region 
bordering the Canadian River in Indian Territory (Oklahoma). Agents 
cheated them. Promised rations were denied. Fever and malaria 
attacked them; medicine was refused. Of the 235 able-bodied warriors 
only 69 survived. They begged for succour, asked permission to return 
to their own land. But every request was refused. Then after nearly 
a year of utter homesickness, about 300 of them, including the surviv- 
ing warriors, decided to fight their way back. 

On September 9, 1878, Chiefs Dull Knife and Little Wolf (Coyote) 
collected their ponies, gathered a few firearms, packed the camp and 
assembling their pitifully few warriors, their women, children and 
old men, turned northward. The getaway was well timed, but the 
troops were soon in pursuit. Telegraph wires buzzed, and shortly 
afterwards a running fight was in progress, an epic of heroism on the 
part of the fugitives that stands forever alone, greater than the tragic 
hegira of the Nez Percés from the Wallowa Valley. . 

Two thousand troops took up the trail. The last of the valiant 
Cheyennes were to be punished because they loved their homeland! 

Only fragmentary details of that ghastly Cheyenne flight remain. 
Canada was their Mecca—if they could but reach it. Night and day 
they rode; most of the women and children struggled forward on foot. 
Horses gave out; settlers were raided for new mounts. Rifles and am- 
munition of some white hide-hunters were taken, under the privilege 
of military necessity. Against the fleeing Indians was an overwhelming 
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force of soldiers, all well supplied. When possible these were eluded; 
when fighting became inescapable, the Cheyennes fought, resulting in 
several pitched battles every week. On October 4 they crossed the 
South Platte and headed for the Niobrara, into a waste of sandhills. 
Food shortage forced them to kill some of their precious ponies. 

The annals of warfare do not reveal even one similar march. 
Badly encumbered, assailed constantly by the United States Army, the 
Indians pushed on. . They eluded General Pope in the far south, 
Brigadier-General Crook 6n the line of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
General Bradley on the Niobrara, the famous 7th Cavalry near the 
Black Hills and Colonel Gibbon on the Yellowstone. 

Dull Knife, after 500 gruelling miles, fighting all the way, split 
his band and separated from Little Wolf, to make a stand in the 
Niobrara sandhills. Then in direst need he, with about 150 of the 
fugitives, started towards the Ogalalla (Pine Ridge) reservation near 
Fort Robinson. Meantime Little Wolf with the other half of the 
fugitives was far on the way towards Canada. 

A small settlement was raided and horses were stolen by Dull 
Knife and his men. Soon afterwards four troops of cavalry from Fort 
Robinson closed in upon them. Only pitiful resistance could be offered. 
An urgent request for help was sent to Red Cloud of the Ogalallas, but 
the doughty old warrior sent back word that it was useless to oppose 
the Government of the United States. 

Conjointly with the cavalry a night camp was made by Dull 
Knife as a heavy snowstorm set in. The Indians took such shelter as 
they could find in the brush along a creek in the valley. They remained 
in that camp about ten days while the commanding officer was deciding 
how to handle them. One morning the soldiers were startled by rifle 
fire from pits dug by Dull Knife and his men during the night. Some 
fighting ensued; the troops were held at bay for two days. A field-gun 
was sent for and brought from Fort Robinson, no great distance off, 
and the hopelessly beleaguered Cheyennes were forced to surrender, 
upon promises of rations and a northern reservation. 

The odds had mounted enormously against Dull Knife and his 
gallant little band. But in their unyielding breasts there lingered hope 
that some of them might even yet reach the goal they coveted. Among 
the army men there was surprise at the few worthless firearms the 
Indians possessed; the wily Indians had hidden their best by taking 
apart five serviceable rifles and with ten or more ‘‘six-shooters 
concealed them beneath the scant clothing of the women. — 

Finally Fort Robinson was reached where the Indians were 
imprisoned and their meagre belongings thrown in after them. There 
was no further search for firearms. That night Dull Knife loosened the 
flooring of their prison. He hid the rifle parts and revolvers and such 
ammunition as they had been able to retain. A search two days later 
revealed no weapons of any kind, and it was not considered necessary 
to bar the windows or doors, or place more than a perfunctory guard 
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by day or night. The prisoners received regular rations and were 
granted considerable freedom. 

For two long, dreary months the Cheyenne prisoners lingered 
under the eyes of the military, while the Indian Bureau and the War 
Department at Washington pondered the case. As the year (1878) 
drew to a close, a prearranged council with surrounding agency 
Indians was held in the barracks square at Fort Robinson. Among 
others, the great Sioux leader Red Cloud attended. The captive 
Cheyennes were on hand. Addressing the gathering, Red Cloud 
expressed his commiseration for Dull Knife and his following, but 
said: ‘‘What can any of us do? The Great Father is all powerful. We 
must do what he says. We have begged him to allow you to live in 
the north among us, and we hope he will give consent. We will share 
our all with you... . You cannot resist, nor can we.’ 

The 60-year-old Dull Knife, a grim but noble figure, rose to answer. 
On his feet were tattered canvas moccasins, about his lean figure, a 
threadbare blanket. 

‘We know the Sioux are our friends,’’ he said. “‘We thank you 
for your offer. We hope the Great Father will let us join you. We want 
to live in peace; we seek no war with anyone. I am an old man; my 
fighting days are done. We cannot live in the south, where sickness 
comes among us and treaty promises are broken. We thought it better 
to die fighting in the hope of regaining our old home than to perish 
of sickness. We started out.’ 

Nothing came of the council, other than a subsequent decision at 
Washington to march the unfortunates back to the south whence 
they had attempted to escape. 

The Cheyennes protested, declaring they would rather die. 
Bitter weather prevailed; half a foot of snow covered the ground; even 
the troops in their heated barracks suffered from the cold. It was 
impossible weather for travelling. 

On January 5 (1879) the officer in command at Fort Robinson 
received orders from the War Department to start Dull Knife’s band 
across the bleak 600 miles to the south. 

Upon learning this, Dull Knife said little. The Great Father was 
ordering them to do the impossible. In their condition and with their 
lack of clothing such a march was merely to court death. But if the 
Great Father wished them to die, they were ready. They would die 
where they were. They would not return to the south. | 

When told that their food and fuel would be stopped, they listened 
in silence. 

For five days and nights the miserable captives shivered and 
nursed their hunger. All were half naked, for no clothing had been 
issued them. The Indian Bureau, called upon to provide them with 
garments, had not replied. The post commandant, unable further to 
witness the suffering of the children, proposed to Dull Knife that he 
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should release them, that they might be fed. The offer was declined. 
The Indians remained firm; there was no weakening of resolve. 

The prison rang continuously with the death chant. To those 
who listened on the outside it seemed clear that the Cheyennes 
wanted death. 

On the fifth day of their fast they were again asked if they were 
disposed to surrender. 

The reply was ‘No’. 

Whereupon Old Crow and Wild Hog, subordinates to Dull Knife, 
were seized after a short struggle and put in irons. During the struggle 
a private was seriously stabbed. The war cry shrieked from several 
throats. Seemingly the end had come. 

Sounds of hasty preparation came from the prison, accompanied 
by war songs and death chants. Windows and doors were barricaded. 
The flooring was ripped up. Rifle pits were dug beneath it. Crude war 
clubs were fashioned from legs of stoves and wood. The hidden rifles 
and revolvers were put together. To all intents and purposes the 
Cheyennes, both men and women, even the children, were going to go 
down fighting. 

But the expected clash failed to materialize. The garrison was 
kept under arms all day, awaiting a first move by Dull Knife. Night 
came, and a guard of 17 men kept watch upon the prison. Lights went 
out at nine o'clock, except in the officers’ quarters and the trading 
store. It was bitterly cold. 

‘““All’s Well’? was sounded at ten o’clock, when suddenly a shot 
blazed from a prison window and a sentry fell dead. A dark figure 
leaped through the window and seized the sentry’s carbine and ammu- 
nition. Four others followed, and the five, all armed, stopped to fight 
the soldiers in order to enable the women and children to escape. The 
five were shot down. Several Indians leaped from a door, shot three of 
the guard and were away. Through the doors and windows the 
desperate captives streamed, the warriors covering their escape, some 
with loaded firearms, others with clubs. The women, children and 
infirm were now in full flight. But many were shot down or grievously 
wounded. 

Those who were able crossed the White River and headed towards 
a ranch, carrying saddles and bridles, intent upon finding ponies. In 
crossing, many got wet, which added to their plight. The troops 
pressed closely, cutting down the rear guard, turning the rest towards 
a precipitous divide of sandstone bluffs about two miles away. Doubt- 
less the remaining warriors could have escaped entirely, but all had 
resolved to die if necessary in protecting the women and children. 

In less than a mile more than half the Cheyenne fighting men were 
killed. As fast as they fell the women and boys seized their arms and 
used them to good purpose. Dull Knife found himself cut off by some 
of the cavalry and became separated from his followers in the dark. 
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Soon the melancholy trail was strewn with bodies—soldiers’ and 
Indians’—but the running fight continued. 

Weak from want of food and encumbered with women and 
children the Indians began to lag. Exhausted and wounded women, 
some with babies on their backs, were killed as they sat or lay in the 
snow. Sixty-five captives were taken to the fort; about 50 dead or 
dying redskins marked the line of battle. 

A small number had outdistanced the main body, and the cavalry 
cut in between the two groups. A mere handful reached the sandstone 
bluffs and there took refuge in a number of large holes or caves. All 
night the wailing of women could be heard. At daybreak shots 
resounded in all directions as the cavalry proceeded to kill those 
occupying the improvised hiding places. 

Back at the fort the commanding officer asked those who had been 
recaptured if they would now give in. 

The only one to answer was a young girl, badly wounded, who 
braced herself against the wall and cried: ‘‘No! You have killed most 
of us, why do you not finish the work?”’ 

A little company of about 15 men, women and children that had 
succeeded in breaking away ahead of the others, was followed by the 
cavalry and a field-gun, and overtaken. They were now in rough 
country. Day after day they held off four troops of cavalry, while 
in their wretched and starving condition they endeavoured to work 
their way towards the Pine Ridge Agency where they expected to 
find their friends the Ogalallas. They had about 60 miles to go. On 
the way they took refuge in a deep buffalo wallow and were soon 
surrounded by the four troops who directed a continuous fire upon 
them for an entire day, killing all but several women, one of whom 
was sorely wounded. 

Dull Knife (This was his Sioux name. In Cheyenne he was known 
as Morning Star), his wife and son, his son’s wife and child, together 
with a sub-chief, Red Bird, had found themselves off the course most 
of the Indians had taken. Struggling ahead, they found a large hole 
among the rocks; there they hid, and their trail was lost. For ten days 
they huddled without food. Then they set out for the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, travelled 18 days and nights, subsisting by eating their 
moccasins and such sinew as they possessed. They reached the house 
of the interpreter and related their story. 

Of the approximate 150 Cheyennes under Dull Knife, 64 were 
killed in attempting the escape, about 60 were sent to Pine Ridge, 
another 20 to the south, and eight or ten were never heard of again. 

Meantime Little Wolf's party had proceeded towards the Powder 
River, to be lost sight of for some time. Later they were located west 
of the Little Missouri and were eventually forced to surrender to 
General Miles at Fort Keogh on the Yellowstone, where Little Wolf 
was engaged as an army scout. 
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Dull Knife died about 1883. His bones lie in a solitary grave on 
a high butte overlooking the valley of the Rosebud River in Montana. 
Little Wolf lived for nearly 30 years after on the Tongue River reser- 
vation in Montana. 

The heroic refugees had failed to reach the haven they had sought, 
but with unofficial admiration for the valiant Dull Knife and Little 
Wolf, the Mounted Police at Wood Mountain breathed easier. 


The Battle Of Civilization Won 


The long and patient effort to bring about a quiet and orderly 
removal of the American Sioux from Canada went on unhindered. 
But success in doing so was inevitable, and it could be said that 
except for some mopping up, the warfare between whites and Indians 
in North America— The Battle of Civilization’, as General Sherman 
of the U.S. Army termed it—had been won. 


The Wood Mountain Scene 


The Wood Mountain outpost of the Mounted Police had become 
almost as important as Fort Walsh. Not a day passed but large numbers 
of Sioux rode in and out of the little hub of activity, or loitered Indian- 
fashion about the few trading establishments and halfbreed shanties. 
Another trading firm, Kendall and Smith, with a man named Allen 
as manager, was established. Trade flourished in furs, buffalo robes 
and other natural produce of the country, most of which trading was 
conducted through small halfbreed villages known as ‘“Bonneau’s’’, 
“Poitras’’’ and ‘‘Bellegarde’s’’, a few miles to the east. Liquor, 
obtainable at Fort Buford 75 miles to the south, was reaching these 
points, and Superintendent Walsh recommended to Assistant Commis- 
sioner Irvine that a small detachment be posted in that vicinity to 
watch the Buford Trail. 


Louis Riel Versus General Miles 


With the likelihood of the Cheyennes reaching Canada now def- 
initely of the past, the only possible source of trouble from across the 
international boundary seemed to lie in the disturbing influence of 
Louis Riel. In February information came that General Miles would 
in all probability take the field that spring, intent upon occupying 
the country bordering the Milk River. Constant enquiries were made 
by the Wood Mountain detachment as to why such a movement was 
contemplated. A general drift southward of Indians and halfbreeds 
to glean supplies from the buffalo herds had been noticed, and it was 
felt that the object of the proposed campaign was to clear Montana 
of all itinerants from Canada. Meanwhile Riel spread the story that 
General Miles was in collusion with Superintendent Walsh. Walsh 
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denied this and told the truth. Eventually it was learned that the 
movements and conduct of Riel and of the halfbreeds and Indians 
associated with him were officially disapproved of at Washington, 
and measures would be taken to stop such activities. A rumour had 
it that Walsh intended to bring men to Wood Mountain by a round- 
about route from the north to co-operate with Miles at the right time; 
Walsh answered this by saying that if the Sioux remained loyal to 
him he would want no other help. Asa result Riel’s plans for a native 
confederation were so demoralized that in March the intriguing leader 
announced he would postpone his efforts for another year, adding that 
he proposed to move westward to the Judith Basin in Western Montana. 


Ottawa Views The West 


Early in March the question of more adequate assistance from 
the Indian Department was considered by the government in Ottawa. 
During a debate in the House regarding proposed amendments to 
cover Mounted Police activities, the matter was thoroughly discussed. 
In view of the multifarious and widespread duties devolving upon the 
Force, Commissioner Macleod had recommended an increase in the 
ranks. The desirability of encouraging industrial habits among the 
Indians was broached, and it was suggested that tribal relations should 
be abolished, that the right of individual property should be given to 
the Indians to encourage them to adopt agricultural pursuits. The 
Prime Minister warned that the government must be ready for a pos- 
sible outbreak at some future time, especially should the Indians find 
it impossible to obtain food. He stressed the fact that this might lead 
to inter-tribal warfare or, worse still, an onslaught upon white settlers. 
It might therefore become necessary to strengthen the effective arm 
of the law. He had hoped that under the policy adopted by the pre- 
vious government, by which the lieutenant-governor of the North- 
West Territories was appointed Superintendent of Indian Affairs to 
whom all Indian agents would report, a sufficient check would result. 
However, Lieutenant-Governor Laird, having discovered that his 
position clashed with his duties under the Indian Department, had 
resigned as Indian superintendent, and it was quite apparent that some 
person would have to be appointed to act as an Indian commissioner 
with almost despotic powers over the agents. 


Fort Macleod Threatened By Flood 


The spring of 1879 was unusually stormy and wet. Rivers rose 
higher than they had in years. In the Fort Macleod area the Old Man's 
River went on a rampage; bodies of drowned cattle contaminated the 
water, and a serious epidemic of typhoid ensued. The swollen river 
cut off all communication until a ferry was constructed, and the saw- 
mill near the fort was saved from being washed away only by the 
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most desperate efforts. For a time it looked as if the whole island 
would be inundated. The police garden was washed away; the farm 
was flooded; oats and potatoes of the previous season were greatly 
damaged. When the flood subsided a rough bridge was constructed 
across the river, but it was a difficult situation for the Macleod com- 
mand, and to make matters worse the Indians started killing cattle 
on a scale hitherto unknown. 


Additions To Fort Walsh 


Little of note occurred at Fort Walsh during the winter months, 
and at every opportunity timber was drawn from the surrounding hills 
to help improve the various buildings. An addition to the stockade, 
a sort of extended enclosure to the southward was erected in line with 
the eastern frontage, within which separate quarters were built for 
the use of the assistant commissioner. 


High Tension At Wood Mountain 


At Wood Mountain, the practical headquarters of Superintendent 
Walsh and ‘‘B’’ Division, there was a constant state of tension. The 
buffalo had practically disappeared; increasing numbers of Sioux 
frequented the little settlement and the police post. All were looking 
for sustenance. The fact that many refugees and a large number of 
halfbreeds had repaired to the Milk River south of the boundary in 
search of buffalo contributed to the general unrest, and there arose the 
possibility of local and international complications. 

One of the most annoying results of this Indian drift across the 
line was the large number of complaints of horse stealing on the part 
of buffalo-hunting Sioux. These offences called for an abnormal amount 
of time and work by the detachment, as for instance when a Montana 
citizen arrived at the post one day to report the loss of ten horses and 
one mule and accused Sitting Bull’s Sioux of the theft. The animals 
had been taken from a ranch near the Missouri River. Superintendent 
Walsh instituted a week’s search without results. Then he himself 
started out with a scout and three constables, visited a Sioux camp 
on the south side of the Pinto Horse Buttes, found what he was looking 
for and returned the animals to their owner. All told, 15 days were 
occupied in the search. 

Walsh strongly recommended that the strength at Wood Mountain 
be brought ae to 50 men, and that additions be made to the buildings 
to accommodate at least 75 men and as many horses. The buildings 
had become so inadequate, the men’s health was endangered. 

Wood Mountain Detachment was short of horses at all times, and 
it was difficult to attend to demands from faraway places. Besides, 
regular communication between Wood Mountain and headquarters 
at Fort Walsh was necessary. On March 26 two constables on the 
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trail from Fort Walsh with some beef cattle found the White Mud 
Creek in high flood, and in attempting to cross, lost their wagon, 
arms, ammunition, bedding and provisions. With great difficulty 
they managed to save themselves and their cattle. A little later, 
where the trail circled the Pinto Horse, one of their horses floundered 
so deeply in snowdrifts, they were unable to extricate it. As a conse- 
quence Walsh discontinued the police mail service between the two 
points and let a contract for a bimonthly mail to be carried by a half- 
breed for $120 per month. 


In The North 


On the other hand, horses could be procured for a mere song along 
the North Saskatchewan near Battleford and Prince Albert. Destitute 
Indians brought in large numbers of good beasts which sold readily 
for two or three sacks of flour or some provisions. There was a heavy 
run on food supplies at the northern points, and the redmen had little 
to barter but their mounts. The ordinance passed by the North-West 
Council to regulate the killing of buffalo had come too late and was 
eventually repealed. In view of the impossibility of enforcing such a 
law over so wide a territory, the measure had never been hopeful of 
success. There was nothing for it but to witness the buffalo slaughter 
carried to its deplorable termination—to the accomplishment of utter 
annihilation, with attendant starvation among the natives of the 

lains. 

k At Fort Saskatchewan a stockade 11 feet high was being erected 
to enclose the buildings. It was calculated that this would lessen the 
duties of the post, as fewer men would be required for guard. Superin- 
tendent Jarvis reported that he himself or Sub-Inspector Gagnon was 
obliged to go on all patrols with not more than two or three men, 
thereby placing double duty on the few left in charge. The country 
all along the North Saskatchewan was filling with settlers. Most of 
them were peaceful and law-abiding, but trivial offences kept the 
police busy. 

Chief White Cap and his band, who had sought refuge near Fort 
Ellice after the Minnesota massacres of 1862, had been granted a 
reserve without the usual annuities and rations on the South Saskat- 
chewan near what was known as ‘‘Moose Woods’’. These Sioux 
had already made considerable progress in raising crops. 


Anxiety For The Future 


Summing up the situation on the plains, Commissioner Macleod 
stated: ‘‘While we have great cause for thankfulness at the success of 
our dealings with all our Indians in the North-West, | am bound to 
confess a fear that we are soon to be brought face to face with a danger 
which may involve very serious complications, indeed in some portions 
of the Territories the danger is already imminent.” 
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With starvation present this danger as applied to the Sioux was 
not only apparent but was pregnant with forebodings. Though Sitting 
Bull had as yet voiced no intention of weakening in his resolve to 
remain on Canadian soil, there were many rumblings of discontent in 
various Sioux camps, all tending to show that many of the Indians 
were disposed to favour any plan that would forestall calamity. They 
had not forgotten that under the treaties made with their people for 
the surrender of lands in Dakota and the Black Hills country, the U.S. 
Government had guaranteed rations of so much per day to each man, 
woman and child. But always hoping that some such arrangement 
could be brought about on the Canadian side, the suffering inmates of 
the Sioux lodges were slow to bow to the inevitable. In the nature of 
a last resort a missive was written out, probably by some halfbreed 
or trader, to be sent to the Minister of the Interior at Ottawa. Just 
who inspired the letter, whether Sitting Bull or not, was never made 
known, but underneath it was the ‘‘mark’”’ of the great chief’s nephew. 


The unusual, almost naive letter ran as follows: 


Dear Sir:-—I take the liberty of introducing myself before I 
begin I am Sitting Bull’s nephew, Watogala, to come to the point at 
once I wish to ask will the Canadian Government help us in any 
way when the Buffalo die out and our children are starving for 
food? Will your Government grant to us any land so that we 
could sow any seed if we wanted to and will it grant us seed or 
not will it help us in any way or not? I wish you to please find 
out and send me a letter officially so that its answer will be final 
to the Indians. On your answer will Depend a great deal as to 
whether we will stay that is most of the Indians on this side of the 
line or not. Please answer soon. Very truly I am Sitting Bull’s 
nephew Hayecharghal § (His mark) Watogala. 


Winnipeg Manitoba North-West Territories British Territories. 


The letter was written from Lac Du Qu’ Appelle, N.W.T., May 10, 
1879, and reached Ottawa through the mail. 

The Prime Minister, Sir John A. Macdonald, who held the 
Interior portfolio in the federal cabinet, had no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of the letter. It was merely the natural result of enforced 
Sioux migration and the critical condition arising from the disappear- 
ance of the buffalo. He realized however that the Sioux request 
provided one way of definitely informing Sitting Bull and other 
refugees of the Canadian Government’s views on the important point 
submitted. There was only one reply to such an inquiry. Serious 
responsibility and expenditure were already entailed in treaties with 
the Canadian Indians, and in the event of the natural tood supply 
failing, the government could not entertain any hope of rendering the 
slightest aid to the Sioux. In short, the Sioux could not be encouraged 
to make their homes on Canadian soil. 
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Edgar Dewdney—Indian Commissioner 


When Lieutenant-Governor Laird resigned as Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs, an office was set up by the government under the title 
of ‘Indian Commissioner’’. The first appointee was Edgar Dewdney, 
a man from Devonshire, England, who had joined the Canadian 
service as a civil engineer in 1859 and was assigned to duty in British 
Columbia. In 1868 he was elected to the local legislature and four years 
later to the House of Commons in Ottawa. 


Pressure On Sitting Bull 


The Prime Minister now directed Indian Commissioner Dewdney 
to take necessary steps to impress upon Sitting Bull and the other alien 
Indians in Canada that they should “‘no longer delay in making over- 
tures to the United States to be allowed to return and settle in their own 
country’’. These Indians would have to be told that they could not 
become permanent residents of Canada, and that the course suggested 
was the only alternative to prevent death by starvation. 

A committee of the Privy Council concurred with the view of the 
Minister of the Interior regarding a memorandum submitted and it 
was ruled that it be approved and acted upon. 


Dangerous Rumours 


Shortly afterwards a story became current to the effect that the 
nationality of Sitting Bull and those who had accompanied him to 
Canada had been investigated by the United States Secretaries of State, 
War and Interior, and that it had been decided these Indians were 
British subjects. Moreover, so the story ran, the U.S. Secretary of 
State had been instructed to apprise the British Government of this 
decision, and that the said government was responsible for the future 
conduct of the Sioux now resident in Canada. It was also stated that 
the military commanders in Dakota and Montana had been instructed 
to govern themselves accordingly. 

This rather alarming story indicated the delicate diplomatic and 
international tangles which could result from the ‘Sioux Question”. 
But on this score, fortunately for all concerned, nothing further 


developed. 
_ The Sioux Begin To Weaken 


These were days of unusual strain upon the Mounted Police. Yet 
the officers at Fort Walsh and Wood Mountain were given some prom- 
ise of relief when hope of an approaching solution to the threatening 
question was at last in evidence. It was apparent that the Sioux 
occupation was beginning to break up. During the months of March 
and April about 200 lodges left the vicinity of Wood Mountain, 
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carrying letters from Superintendent Walsh to the Indian agents and 
army officers south of the boundary, and there was fair promise that 
others would soon follow. And of even greater significance was the 
fact that Sitting Bull had sent a message to his Hunkpapa relatives at 
the Standing Rock Agency in Dakota, in which he said: ‘Once I was 
strong and brave; my people had hearts of iron; now I will fight no 
more forever. My people are cold and hungry. My women are sick 
and my children are freezing. My arrows are broken and I have thrown 
my warpaint to the winds.” 


Sorry Plight Among The Blackfoot 


Destitution had also befallen the Blackfoot Confederacy. There 
were practically no buffalo left in the upper district of the Bow and 
Red Deer Rivers, or on the Belly Plains out from Fort Macleod. Early 
in the spring some of the chiefs sent a message to Sub-Inspector Denny 
at Fort Calgary, stating: ‘‘Our people are starving; we beg you to 
help us; some of us having nothing to eat. We have heard that the 
daughter of our Great White Mother is now on this side of the Great 
Lake CH.R.H. the Princess Louise, wife of the Marquis of Lorne, 
Governor General of Canada, 1878-83). We feel she must have her 
mother’s heart. Tell her that our women and little ones ask her to 
give them life for our Great Mother's sake. We know she ts good and 
will hear us and save us. Too many other people have eaten our 
buffalo—the Sioux and the halfbreeds. We have nothing to eat, our- 
selvesn. 

Denny lost no time in acting on behalf of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. He immediately arranged to supply help to those most distressed. 

Cattle killing by the Blackfoot increased, conducted largely under 
a more or less regulated plan. Sentinels were placed on hilltops while 
others attacked the herds. At the approach of Mounted Police, 
signals were flashed by sun glasses, or in dull weather by smoke from 
signal fires, to warn the killers to flee. As a result many ranchers 
preferred to pay the heavy duty required to move their cattle across the 
boundary into Montana rather than risk losing their stock to the 
hungry redmen. 


Liquor Distribution 


Illegal liquor traffic, quite different from that carried on when the 
Force arrived in 1874, still flourished as did other major offences. 
Spirits were legally procurable only by special permit issued by the 
licutenant-governor at Battleford, which allowed the applicant to 
import from five to ten gallons of a specified kind for medicinal or 
family use. It was necessary that the permit accompany the liquor 
when it entered the country, and it was cancelled by the first Mounted 
Policeman the shipment met. The stub of the permit showing the 
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date of cancellation then travelled with the liquor to its destination. 
A long period naturally resulted between the issuance of the permit 
and receipt of the liquor, as the order had to be sent to some Eastern 
point and the goods shipped up the Missouri via Fort Benton. In 
comparison to the time involved in the shipping, the life of the 
contents, whether great or little, was in most cases a short one— 
usually not exceeding 24 hours. 


Further Concern Regarding The Sioux 


Commissioner Macleod was in Eastern Canada during the first 
half of the year, and Assistant Commissioner Irvine took active 
command of the Force. While in Ottawa the Commissioner conferred 
with the authorities on many matters of Western importance. Reports 
from the assistant commissioner concerning the Indians were gloomy 
in the extreme. Macleod recommended a redistribution of the Force 
in the spring to provide Fort Macleod with two divisions; Fort Walsh, 
two divisions; Qu’Appelle, one division; Fort Saskatchewan, one 
division, and Battleford, one division—all with such outposts as were 
deemed necessary. The need for this was indicated by the prospect of 
the large numbers of Indians expected to return from hunting south of 
the U.S. boundary, who would be ill-disposed to settle on their reserves. 

While the Commissioner was absent, Assistant Commissioner 
Irvine received the following memorandum from the Governor General: 


“The Governor General desires that you should convey to 
Sitting Bull and other chiefs of the foreign Indians his desire that 
the shelter enjoyed during their residence north of the frontier-line 
be not used for hostile preparations against the Queen's allies. If 
the chiefs do not act peaceably in accordance with the wishes of 
the Queen, the safety they have hitherto found will no longer 
exist. 


(Signed) Lorne.”’ 


The Governor General’s wishes were carried out. 


Walsh Acquires One Of Custer’s Horses 


About this time Superintendent Walsh purchased from a halfbreed 
at Wood Mountain a grey horse bearing the brand of the U.S. 7th 
Cavalry. Captured in the Custer fight, it had subsequently reached 
Canada with the refugee Sioux. Compassion for the 12-year-old horse 
had caused the superintendent to buy it even though he felt the 
animal was still the property of the U.S. Government. 

He wrote to General Terry, commanding the Department of 
Dakota: ‘‘If your government or any officer of the 7th Cavalry wishes 
to have him I will hand him over, but of the many relics I have seen 
of the battle on the Little Big Horn, none have taken my fancy like 
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this old trooper, and having been for years an admirer of the gallant 
Custer, and having conversed with the principal chiefs who took part 
in that memorable battle, to be permitted to keep this old trooper, 
which has come so strangely into my hands, would be a great pleasure.” 

In due course Superintendent Walsh received word from Wash- 
ington: ‘‘I have the honour to inform you that the Secretary of War 
authorizes Major Walsh to keep the horse. (Signed) E. D. Townsend, 
Adjutant-General.”’ 


Two Major Problems 


Two major problems now confronted the North-West Mounted 
Police—the Sioux menace on Canadian soil and the appalling living 
conditions among the Blackfoot tribes. 

At Fort Calgary where Sub-Inspector Denny was in charge, 
following the transfer of ‘‘F’’ Division under Superintendent Crozier 
to Fort Walsh, matters looked very serious. Many Indians in the 
Blackfoot camps were actually dying from want of food. Denny and 
his men worked diligently to relieve the suffering, their humane 
motives tinged with some anxiety—the possibility of an uprising. 
Starving Indians were carried by their kindred to Fort Calgary in the 
hope that a little food might be found to save the living skeletons. 
No sooner was an animal killed to be distributed among them than the 
starving onlookers rushed to the carcass, even before life was extinct, 
tore off pieces of the meat and ate them raw. The famished creatures 
were not slow to express their gratitude for the barest assistance, and 
aes forgot what was done for them in the spring and early summer 
of 1879. 

To Commissioner Macleod, who was daily expected to return 
from the East, Denny wrote: ‘‘The Indians have been coming in here 
in hundreds, always headed by a chief, for food, as they are actually 
dying of starvation... . I took upon myself the responsibility of 
purchasing and issuing beef to them; for the last three days I have been 
obliged to issue beef at the rate of 2,000 lbs. per diem. I have advised 
the Indians not to move their camp up here from the Crossing, as I 
have been expecting that some of the Indian cattle would be sent there. 
I have told them that as soon as you arrived at Fort Macleod, provi- 
sions would be sent to them, and that in the meantime I would supply 
them with meat, which I have done and am now doing. Until assist- 
ance atrives from Fort Macleod, I can manage to keep them in meat 
for a week or two, but of course the expense will be great. Iam buying 
cattle from Mr. Emerson at 7 cents per pound. There is no doubt what- 
soever that if I do not continue to feed them, they will take the matter 
into their own hands and help themselves. 

‘Crowfoot sent up here yesterday, asking me to go down to see 
and talk to them in their distress. It is utterly impossible for me to 
leave here . . . . Crowfoot will, I think, be here tomorrow. All 
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the other chiefs have been in, with the exception of Three Bulls who 
is at Cypress. The Blackfoot are utterly destitute, there being no 
buffalo in the country. I have sent meat to parties who were eating 
grass to keep themselves alive. I am keeping careful note of what I 
issue, and to whom, and in what quantity. I am paying the men from 
whom I purchase beef by voucher on I. G. Baker & Company. I am 
nearly out of flour. I am not only feeding the Blackfoot but the 
Stonies and some halfbreeds. I have asked Mr. L’Heureux to go to 
Fort Macleod to state the exact nature of the case. I hope I have your 
approval in the action I have taken.”’ 


Sioux Sun Dance 


With the approach of summer, the Sioux at Wood Mountain, 
deeply perturbed by the disappearance of the buffalo and wishing to 
give thanks to the Great Spirit for their relief from alleged persecutions 
suffered south of the boundary, decided to hold a Sun Dance on a large 
scale. There was a favourite spot for this important ritual, a location 
previously used for such purposes, in the valley of what had become 
known locally as Medicine Lodge Creek,* about 20 miles due west of 
Wood Mountain post. There was a strip of rugged country there, 
such as was ordinarily termed ‘‘Mauvaises Terres’’, or “Bad Lands’’. 

In a general sense, but on an unusually large scale, the ceremony 
was not unlike the ‘‘medicine lodges’’ of all the plains tribes. A big 
and loosely-constructed lodge was erected to hold several hundred 
people. Uprights of cottonwood or popular forks supported a covering 
of green boughs, a shelter similar to that used for religious camp 
meetings so popular at that time among civilized communities. A 
space about 20 feet in diameter was roped off in the centre for the 
dancers; next was a space for what might be termed the guard, and 
beyond that an area reserved for spectators. 

The ceremony began by the head chief choosing the guard, and the 
medicine chief selecting those from among the young warriors who 
wished to participate. The names of the chosen were loudly proclaimed 
from the entrance of the lodge. The participants were stripped to 
breechclouts and arranged in the inner circle facing the centre. Each 
had a small whistle of bone or wood in his mouth. After many pre- 
liminaries the signal to commence was given. Each fixed his eyes upon 
an image fastened high on the centre pole, to indicate the Sun god; the 
whistles began a weird monotone and all moved around with rhythmic 
tread, never taking eyes from the image, never ceasing to blow shrilly 
on the whistles. Endurance was the test. Without sleep, food, drink 
or any obedience to nature’s demands, the graceless tread continued 
‘round and round the circle, hour after hour. As time passed onlookers 
pressed forward closely, watching for signs of weakening on the part of 
the dancers, shouting words of encouragement. Occasionally after ten or 


* Not to be confused with Medicine Lodge Creek west of the Cypress Hills. 
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12 hours, a dancer would totter and slump to the ground, to be dragged 
away by the guard. If consciousness was restored, delight was voiced 
and entreaties made that the candidate be spared further effort, though 
at the command of the medicine chief, he could be ordered back to the 
circle. The death of a dancer was ‘‘bad medicine’’. If the dance 
reached its end without faltering, it was ‘‘good medicine’. Often 
several bodies carried from the dance would fail to respond to treat- 
ment, and the shrieks and wails of women would rent the air. Horses 
were killed for the dead to use on the journey to the hereafter; relatives 
gashed themselves with knives; the camp went into mourning, fearing 
the vengeance of the Bad god. 

But that was notall. The Indian believed that self-torture was the 
most acceptable act he could perform before his deity, the extent of 
pleasure to that high personage being measured by the amount of 
suffering he could undergo without flinching. As a result every 
medicine dance produced volunteers for torture, most of them mere 
youths. 

Before this supreme ordeal was undertaken, cach aspirant was 
examined and his torture prescribed. When all were ready the medi- 
cine chief approached with a broad-bladed buffalo knife. Two vertical 
incisions, approximately two inches apart, were cut in the pectoral 
muscles on each side of the breast. The flesh between the incisions was 
lifted and a horse-hair or rawhide rope passed through the opening, 
to be tied to a wooden toggle. The free ends of the ropes were then 
fastened to the top of the centre pole, giving about ten feet play. 

In all its agonizing features, the torture followed. 

With features set against the pain, the fanatics struggled, jerked 
and twisted, throwing their weight upon the straining ropes until 
by superhuman efforts, or the softening of the tissues, their flesh broke 
and they found themselves free from the frightful orgy. Tearing out 
the skewers could not be done quickly, despite heroic efforts on the 
part of the devotees. But it was ‘good medicine’ to break loose as 
soon as possible; ‘‘bad medicine’ if it took several nights and days. 

Sometimes the medicine man prescribed that the incisions be made 
in the muscles of the back or shoulder blades; or the ropes, instead of 
being attached to the centre pole, might be securely tied to heavy 
weights, usually the skulls of buffalo, which by being subjected to a 
similar procedure, would sooner or later sunder the flesh. Or worse 
still, the fervent martyr to the redman’s gods might be hoisted six or 
eight feet above the ground, there to hang suspended by his flesh until 
hours of struggling and sheer weight gained him his freedom. 

Except for some who after their release plunged themselves in 
nearby water and suffered severe shock, fatalities were extremely rare. 
And the lacerations and abuse, strangely enough, seldom brought on 
mortification. It was a cardinal rule that none must flinch or utter 
sound, either under the application of the knife or during the prolonged 
and prodigious torment. To break this rule spelled complete disgrace, 
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and such a one could not marry, possess property of any kind, or be 
allowed to do other than the menial work ascribed to women. 


Fort Walsh A Trouble Centre 


Tribal boundaries were a thing of the past. Indian bands and 
individual camps wandered this way and that, hoping that distant 
fields would provide relief from the ever-tightening privation pressing 
upon them. In this constant movement and intermingling, Fort Walsh 
and the vicinity were a lodestar of hope, an intermediary haven, a 
possible point of succour between north and south and east and west— 
in every sense the principal rendezvous as well as the administrative 
capital of the Canadian plains, irrespective of the official designation 
of Battleford far to the north. Crees of the North Saskatchewan 
hearing stories of massed buffalo in the boundary country, Blackfoot 
camps in dire need and mindful that the headquarters of their redcoated 
friends might assist them, Assiniboines and Saulteaux ever on the 
move, as well as troubled and exasperated Sioux, all turned upon the 
slightest impulse towards the little citadel and trading centre in the 
Sypress Hills. 


Recruits Fom The East 


Superintendent Crozier was sent to Ontario to arrange transpor- 
tation, rations and forage for a large number of N.W.M_P. recruits 
and horses to be taken by rail to Bismarck in Dakota and up the 
Missouri to Fort Benton. Commissioner Macleod and the newly- 
appointed Indian commissioner, Edgar Dewdney, travelled with 
Crozier’s party westward; the former was returning from his prolonged 
visit in Eastern Canada, and this journey to the West was a memorable 
one for the 80 men he had enlisted for service on the plains. The river 
steamer upon which they travelled met immense numbers of buffalo 
swimming northward across the Missouri a few miles west of Fort 
Buford at the junction of the Yellowstone. The boat had to stop 
many times, unable to cleave a passage through the bovine mass. It 
was the last great migration of buffalo to the north. ~ . 

The new contingent of men arrived at Fort Walsh without mishap, 
completing the overland journey of 160 miles from Fort Benton in 
five and a half days. 


Dewdney Meet The Indians 


Two days later Dewdney reached Fort Walsh. A large number 
of destitute Indians camped in the vicinity were given the things they 
needed most. As the bulk of the remaining buffalo were in the 
neighbourhood of the Bear Paw Mountains south of the boundary 
line, the Indians from the north, west and east, aware of the rationing 
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extended their kinsmen, flocked in greater and greater numbers to the 
headquarters of the Force. Most of them were from the hard-pressed 
Blackfoot, Assiniboines and Crees. All were supplied with provisions. 
In addition a large band of Bloods, some 300 lodges, came in from 
hunting in the south and proceeded to hold their annual Sun Dance. 
They brought a quantity of dried meat, but this was soon dissipated 
among less fortunate Indians camped about, and after remaining for 
some time, using up their precious supplies, they turned westward to 
their own country around Fort Macleod. 

In company with Commissioner Macleod, Dewdney had several 
interviews with the different bands of Indians. He found that those 
who had taken treaty complained less than others, as they depended 
upon the government to care for them in their distress. They were 
unanimous in their praise of the Mounted Police, saying that had it 
not been for the redcoats, many Indians now alive would have died 
from warfare and liquor. In introducing the Indian commissioner, 
Macleod told the Indians that Dewdney had been sent by the govern- 
ment to devote his whole time to their interests; but they must not 
assume that every time they became hungry they were starving. The 
White Mother expected them to work for their living, and her govern- 
ment was going to provide instructors to show them how. The treaty 
Indians were advised to select their land and settle on their reserves. 

There was an immediate response from some of the chiefs. Two 
came forward—The-Man-Who-Stole-The-Coat an Assiniboine, and 
Little Child the highly respected Saulteau frequenter of Fort Walsh— 
both of whom expressed their desire to settle down. Big Bear appeared 
from among the non-treaty Indians. Interviewed by Dewdney, he said 
he desired greater concessions than those already granted under the 
treaties—more land and larger annuity payments. He had hesitated to 
sign Treaty No. 6, as he wanted to see how it would work out, but was 
told that this course might jeopardize his claim as chief, many of his 
followers having intimated their intention of taking treaty. 

Two bands of northern Crees under Chief Little Pine and Lucky 
Man signified a desire to come under the terms of Treaty No. 6 (made 
at Fort Carlton and Fort Pitt in 1876). They said they had been 
absent on the plains at the time Lieutenant-Governor Morris had 
negotiated with the Indians of their homeland and felt themselves 
to be outside the influence of the White Mother’s benefits. Their wish 
was granted by the Indian commissioner, their names on the document 
being witnessed by Commissioner Macleod, Assistant Commissioner 
Irvine and Staff-Cst. Frank Norman. 

After a thorough investigation of Indian conditions in the Cypress 
Hills-Wood Mountain country, Dewdney travelled westward with 
Commissioner Macleod. He was satisfied that Assistant Commissioner 
Irvine had carried out the wishes of the Governor General and the 
Prime Minister in notifying Sitting Bull and the other chiefs in Canada 
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that they must ‘‘no longer delay in making overtures to the United 
States to be allowed to return and settle in their own country”’. 


The Galts Acquire Coal Interests 


Dewdney had an assistant with him from the East, Elliott T. Galt, 
son of Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt, Canadian High Commissioner in 
London. In passing the location of Nick Sheran'’s coal mine on the 
Belly River Cater the site of the city of Lethbridge), young Galt had 
an Opportunity to view the coal exposures there, known as the ‘‘Coal 
Banks’. Eventually he referred the matter to his father, a man of wide 
experience in colonization work in Ontario as a chief promoter of the 
famous “‘Canada Land Company’’. The outcome three years later 
was the “North Western Coal and Navigation Company’’, which 
acquired the coal properties in Southern Alberta, operated steamers on 
the Belly, or South Saskatchewan River and undertook a great deal 
of development work in the surrounding country. 


To The Rescue Of The Blackfoot 


Meanwhile the little party, accompanied by Commissioner 
Macleod, kept travelling. Before the Old Man's River was reached, 
a letter from Superintendent Winder said the Indians at the Blackfoot 
Crossing were on the verge of starvation, and upon arrival at Fort 
Macleod the Commissioner found Jean L’Heureux waiting for him 
with news of the serious state of affairs farther north. 

Dewdney had also brought two experienced men from the East to 
act as farm instructors on Indian reserves. Having proceeded direct 
to Fort Macleod from Fort Benton, they were assigned to duty im- 
mediately—one at a small farm to be established about five miles from 
Fort Calgary, the other to a piece of land near the police farm at 
Procher Creek. 

Dewdney visited the Pincher Creek farm and after inspecting the 
cattle herded there for distribution among the Blackfoot tribes, 
interviewed Chief White Swan of the Peigans. Together they decided 
the location and boundaries of the Peigan Reserve. 

On July 16 Dewdney and Commissioner Macleod started for the 
Blackfoot Crossing, trailing some wagons loaded with flour, beef and 
tea sent on ahead. On arrival they found about 1,300 Indians destitute. 
The strongest were so emaciated and weak from want of food as to be 
almost helpless; the older Indians, dependent on the young, were in 
even more pitiable state. It was learned that Lafayette French, a small 
trader at the Crossing, had been exchanging scanty measures of flour 
for the Indians’ horses, giving as an excuse for such picayune methods 
the plea that he had been doling out more in charity to the Indians 
than he had traded. He said Father Scollen had warned him that he 
was in for trouble—the Indians would help themselves. Most of their 
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firearms had been disposed of in trade, their dogs eaten, and they were 
now searching for gophers and mice. 

Macleod and Dewdney held a council with Chiefs Crowfoot, Old 
Sun and Heavy Shield, during which Crowfoot said: “Don't take my 
word for it; go through my camp and see for yourself.”’ 

The terrorism which might have broken forth, had not the 1877 
treaty with the Blackfoot tribes been entered into, was self-evident. 
The Indians, in desperate circumstances, refrained from launching 
wholesale pillage upon white settlers only because of their high regard 
and respect for the North-West Mounted Police, and their trust in 
Crowfoot who said: ‘‘If I had not made the treaty we could not have 
gone begging food from the government.’ i 

Indian Commissioner Dewdney suggested that three or four 
hundred of them, chiefly old people, widows and children, should be 
sent to Fort Calgary. This would save hauling provisions to the 
Blackfoot Crossing. 

But Crowfoot demurred, saying: ‘‘They have no horses and the 
young men are in poor condition from too much travelling—first to 
Battleford, then to Fort Calgary, and over the prairies after antelope. ” 
Referring to what he considered the main source of their difficulties, 
he added: ‘‘If you will drive away the Sioux . . . , we will not trouble 
you for food; if you will not do that, you must feed us or show us 
how to live.” 

Even then the Sioux near the international boundary were 
preventing many buffalo that had travelled northward across the 
Missouri from reaching the Canadian plains. 

When it was explained that the government proposed to assist 
them to make their own living on the land, the head of the confederacy 
showed a willingness to accept the inevitable. “‘We know nothing of 
farming,’ he said, ‘‘but we want you to show us. I will farm . . 
and there are lots of my young men who will help.’’ He referred to the 
cattle at Pincher Creek, saying he would like to have them, but had 
heard that white men were getting the calves for taking care of the 
herd, and that others had even been branding the Indian cattle with 
their own brands. 

Dewdney flatly refuted this, telling the chief that he had seen the 
herd recently and was certain that every hoof belonging to the Indians 
was there, except a few that had died during the winter. These cattle 
were not for rationing but to enable the Indians to turn to ranching 
whenever they were ready. 

Feeling that the buffalo might yet appear, Crowfoot was deter- 
mined to remain with his people at the Crossing. Macleod and 
Dewdney therefore decided that breaking about 50 acres on the reserve 
would have a tendency to encourage farm labour, especially if the 
labourers were issued regular supplies. Crowfoot was told that the 
scarcity of the buffalo had taken the government by surprise just as 
much as it had the Indians, and that it had been impossible to transport 
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large quantities of food on such short notice. But a man would be sent 
to issue food to those who would work, as well as to the sick and 
infirm. 

Before leaving, the Indian commissioner listened to an address 
from the great Ogema of the Blackfoot, interpreted by Jean L’ Heureux. 
Other speakers were Old Sun of the North Blackfoot, Heavy Shield 
of the Middle Blackfoot and Eagle Tail of the Peigans, together with 
six minor chiefs. They appealed for sympathy and care in the midst of 
their dilemma. They wished to give thanks for the prompt assistance 
already received, and for the wisdom of the government in sending one 
whose special duty would be to provide for them and control their 
affairs. They wished to accept the measures proposed and hoped for 
guidance and advice. Their warlike and nomadic habits made them 
unfit as tillers of the soil, but they hoped that with patience and time 
their children would benefit by honest labour. They gave assurance of 
their hearty co-operation. 

After hearing this logical and straightforward appeal Dewdney 
returned to Fort Macleod with Commissioner Macleod. Cattle and 
other provisions were rounded up and sent northward in charge of a 
trustworthy man who was to issue supplies and act as temporary farm 
instructor. Daily rations were to consist of one pound of beef and 


half a pound of flour per head. 


Ugly Rumours At Fort Walsh 


Meantime there was plenty of trouble in the air at Fort Walsh. 
One day a Cree Indian came in to advise Superintendent Crozier that 
the Cree chief Big Bear and Sitting Bull had met and discussed the 
question of an alliance against the whites; Fort Walsh was to be the 
first point of attack. The carrier of news seemed to be speaking 
truthfully, and was closely questioned. Shortly afterwards however 
Crozier satisfied himself that his story was just another fabrication. 

And further rumours persisted that Louis Riel was still busy 
fomenting trouble—one had it that he, Crowfoot and Big Bear were 
in collusion. But obviously this also was false. Chief Crowfoot was 
questioned on the subject and answered that it was true he had been 
approached, that Riel had wanted the Blackfoot to join with all the 
Sioux, Crees and halfbreeds for the purpose of a general uprising. It 
was planned to hold a meeting at the Tiger Hills in Montana, and all 
the natives, Indians and halfbreeds, were to form a government of 
their own. The Blackfoot chief was told that some of the others were 
willing, but he refused to take part in it and told his people to listen 
to no such proposal. He spurned Riel’s advances just as he had the 
Sioux invitation which had come to him before the signing of the 
Blackfoot Treaty in 1877. 

The Wood Mountain detachment was equally busy as the Fort 
Walsh command, and the East End outpost, roughly midway between, 
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had become an important point of activity. The Sioux, never far from 
their most extensive camp on the nearby White Mud, or Frenchman's 
Creek, required constant surveillance. 


Change In Ranks And Pay 


About this time ‘‘General Orders’ contained the intormation 
that inspectors were to be known henceforth as superintendents, while 
sub-inspectors were to be termed inspectors. Of more concern to the 
ranks was the information that those who wished to re-engage upon 
the expiration of their term would be paid 50 cents a day. The recently- 
arrived recruits, taken on the strength of the Force at 75 cents a day, 
were to be the last under that category. Any further recruits were to 
be given 40 cents per day. Writing long afterwards, Col. Sam Steele 
observed that ‘‘the consequence of this remarkable regulation was that 
none of the old hands would re-engage to get less pay than the recruits 
|... The result was that the Force was given a blow from which it 
took some years to recover... . There were frequent arguments on the 
subject. A trial of the class advocated proved how foolish it was... 
and the pay had to be raised again by a sliding scale to 75 cents per 


day 


The Sioux Threaten Trouble 


There was now a constant threat that the Sioux, having lost their 
staple food supply, might become unmanageable. During the summer 
(1879) a considerable herd of buffalo crossed the boundary from the 
Missouri, and small offshoots from it reached as far north as the South 
Saskatchewan. The main herd however remained hemmed in south 
of the Milk River near the Little Rockies in Montana. The Force 
grew anxious as almost universal deprivation faced the Indians of the 
plains, but though it was certain the buffalo would disappear, swept 
out of existence by the encroachment of white settlements, failure of 
the Indians’ food supply was not the only cause for alarm. The warfare 
which had raged for years south of the line, and which in the estima- 
tion of many was a most unrighteous one, gave rise to the thought that 
the conflict in Montana might spread and involve Indians on the 
Canadian side. It was true that Sitting Bull had proven himself more 
or less amenable to Canadian jurisdiction, thanks to tactful handling 
by Superintendent Walsh and others. He was for peace. He had had 
cnough of warfare and like Crowfoot was wise in his generation above 
the ordinary Indian. 

At this time the Sioux leader was reputed to have remarked: 
“IT will not go to the gift-house (a reserve). 1 am a hunter and will 
hunt as long as there is wild game on the prairie. When the buffalo 
are gone I will send my children out to hunt mice, for the prairie will 
furnish wild food for me as long as I live. I do not want to live ina 
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house. Some of my people have gone to live in houses. Where are 
they nowe Many of them are dead.”’ 

But the young warriors of the Sioux were continually threatening 
violent action. 

Only a few years previously the food question had been the least 
concern of Indian life; now it was paramount. The lot of the average 
Sioux was tersely portrayed in the plea of a Sioux warrior, as quoted 
by General Dodge of the United States army: ‘The agent will give me 
nothing to eat. You will give me nothing and you will not let me go 
where I can get something for myself. I cannot stand it. I tell you I 
had rather die fighting than die of starvation.”’ 

Incidentally the doughty Indian fighter, Dodge, had remarked: 
‘For the first time in my life I felt like taking an Indian to my heart. 
He was right, he was manly, and had justice on his side.’’ 

The native discontent surrounding the Wood Mountain post was 
felt in several ways. There had been a general flow of Indians and half- 
breeds to south of the boundary in search of buffalo, causing embarrass- 
ment not only to the American authorities but to the Mounted Police. 
Also, native irritation was continually revealed in trivial episodes that 
could easily be fanned into a general conflagration. The self-styled 
annihilator of five troops of the 7th Cavalry at the Little Big Horn 
River was the central figure in one of these. 

On a summer's day Sitting Bull came to Wood Mountain settle- 
ment with a large following to trade and incidentally to pick up 
whatever offered. On their way back to camp on the White Mud, 
they ran off a number of horses belonging to a small rancher named 
Pierre Poitras. The owner followed them in hope of recovering his 
animals, but was told he could have them only on condition he present 
ten of the best to the Sioux. He laid a complaint at the police barracks. 
Superintendent Walsh immediately saddled up and with Cst. F. A. 
Mountain, Joseph “‘Cajou’’ Morin as interpreter, Poitras and several 
other halfbreeds, set out to recover the horses. 

Walsh was angry and in curt language, for which he was famous 
along the border, notified Sitting Bull that either he must give up the 
horses or the American military would be asked to co-operate in 
moving him and all his following across the boundary. 

This was something of a poser for the once-defiant Sioux chieftain. 
He himself grew angry, but knowing Walsh to be a man of his word, 
and having trouble enough on his hands, he sent some young Sioux 
to bring in the horses. iat 

A few weeks later Sitting Bull returned to the village with a big 
retinue, including the chiefs Four Horns and Black Moon. Walsh 
was at his log residence. 

The Sioux chiefs shook hands solemnly. Walsh appraised them 
querulously, sent for Cajou, the interpreter. 

‘Find out what they want,’’ he ordered gruffly. 
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Cajou spoke a few minutes with the visitors, then turned to his 
superior. 

“They want provisions,’ he announced, “‘especially tea and 
tobacco.”’ 

Walsh exploded! 

He jumped to his feet, his hands becoming fists. His mouth 
opened and he sucked in air as if he knew he needed an extra supply 
for what he had to say. Words rolled like a deluge out of his throat— 
not the kind used in polite society. 

‘Have you forgotten you are American Indians? You haven't any 
right to be in Canada. You've caused us police any God's amount of 
trouble; you've stolen horses; you ve been a nuisance.’ 
He began striding up and down in front of them. ‘‘You seem to think 
that all white men are afraid of you. You're wrong, and if you intend 
staying in Canada, you'll have to behave yourselves. We've plenty 
of our own Indians to look after, without being bothered by you. 
Get your provisions at the trading posts. And if you keep 
on making trouble, I'll put the whole damn lot of you in jail.”’ 

Sitting Bull’s features remained stoically expressionless. Only the 
sudden glitter in his eyes indicated the burning anger inside him. 

“Be careful, Wabonkeza (Walsh’s Sioux name). You are speaking 
to the head of the Sioux nation.” 

Walsh waved his arms. ‘‘I know who you are all right. What I 
said still stands. And another thing, if there is any more horse steal- 
ing, I'll put irons on you too, you ————!" 

The chief stiffened. Probably never before in his life had he been 
talked to like that. Raising an imperious finger, he pointed it at Walsh. 
“No man,’’ he announced heavily, “can treat me like this.” 

Walsh squared his shoulders. “Are you threatening me? Are you 
trying to bluff the Mounted Police? Behave yourself, or Pl throw you 
out. ; 

Sitting Bull gave a low, sharp cry; his hand moved towards the 
revolver in his belt. But Walsh was too quick for him. In a flash 
the amazed chief was seized by arm and breechclout and thrown 
through the door. He fell to the ground, and when he tried to rise, 
the irate superintendent kicked him from behind. 

The ignominy of it filled the redman with seething rage. Again 
he reached for his revolver. But one of his own comrades gripped him, 
pinning his arms. Back and forth they wrestled, Sitting Bull deter- 
mined to kill the man who had disgraced him. Even when his shoulder 
smashed one of Walsh’s windows, he took no notice, but kept on 
struggling. 

Presently however he grew tired, and when released sank to the 
ground, sitting with his back against the log hut. Then rising to his 
feet, he strode haughtily towards a nearby trading store. 

Walsh rushed to the barracks. ‘‘All right, men,’’ he cried out. 
‘Get ready. There may be trouble.”’ 
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Outside the store the Indians were gathering. Walsh sent for 
Cajou, the interpreter. “Take two long poles from the hay corral,’’ he 
directed, ‘‘and put them across the trail between us and the Indians.”’ 

Five minutes later the red-skinned mob with Sitting Bull in the 
lead started moving towards the police post. 

Slciivthem. Walsh ae Cajou, “‘not to come past those 
poles. The first one who does will be sorry.”’ 

He punctuated the order with a wave of his arm towards his men. 
rifles at the ready, lined up behind him. 

The Indians crowded towards the deadline. But even though they 
knew they could easily kill 20 or 30 Mounted Policemen, they hesi- 
tated. For they realized fully the terrible price they would have to 
pay. Canada was safe, their last refuge in the world. To forfeit that 
meant disaster. 

They came to the poles across the road and—stopped. 

Walsh stepped forward. “‘Good,’’ he exclaimed. “You're wise 
in obeying. And now you must do more. I don’t want you hanging 
around here. You have five minutes to clear out.” 

The Sioux muttered and mumbled. But again the indomitable 
Walsh won. One by one the warriors wheeled their ponies. Soon a 
cloud of dust marked their hurried departure towards White Mud 
Creek. 


The Sioux Turn Homeward 


The increasing destitution among the Sioux at Wood Mountain 
brought good results insofar as the Mounted Police were concerned. 
Before the end of July two or three hundred lodges pulled away for 
their own country. Hunger was exercising its inevitable urge, and 
despite a continued reluctance to place themselves at the mercy of 
American authorities, the thought that food might be more easily 
obtained south of the international boundary was an impelling motive. 
It was known that Gen. Nelson A. Miles was somewhere in the 
Missouri River country with his troops, but he was not feared as were 
other commanders of the U.S. military. “‘Bear’s Coat’’, as he was 
known among the Sioux and Cheyennes because of a garment he wore 
in winter months, was a doughty warrior, but one of tolerance and 
considerate principles. Due to this and his known tendency to “‘play 
the game’’, Sitting Bull had not hesitated to meet him in parley in the 
autumn of 1876. 


Nelson A. Miles 


General Miles, who had spent his boyhood on a Massachusetts 
farm and was later a salesman in a crockery store in Boston, entered 
the U.S. Army in 1861 as lieutenant in charge of a company of volun- 
teers he himself had recruited. Shortly after the outbreak of the Civil 
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War he found himself mustered into the U.S. Army as a captain, soon 
to be a lieutenant-colonel, at the age of 22. Early in 1864 he was a 
brigadier-general and shortly afterwards, a brevet major-general of 
volunteers. 

He engaged in the ‘Battle of the Peninsula’ and others. He was 
at Antietam and in almost every engagement of the Army Of the 
Potomac until the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. In the disastrous 
fight at Fredericksburg he was seriously wounded, and at Chancellors- 
ville was all but mortally stricken. On one occasion a sharpshooter 
shot him in the stomach at long range, but the bullet struck his belt 
buckle. In 1865 he was in command of the Second Army Corps. 

After the Civil War he embarked on the campaigns which 
brought the Indian wars to a close. He fought the Cheyennes, Coman- 
ches and Kiowas in the south-west, and chastised the Sioux in the 
north-west, driving Sitting Bull into Canada. He surprised and cap- 
tured Chief Joseph and the remnant of the Nez Percés at the Bear Paw 
Mountains. It was said that Indian chiefs when cornered preferred to 
surrender to him rather than to any other general. The blood-thirsty 
Geronimo and his Apache warriors, facing utter defeat, refused to 
capitulate until they could surrender to him. He served west of the 
Missouri until the fall of 1890, a period of nearly 22 years. He attended, 
in an official capacity, Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee in 1897. He 
closed the campaign in Porto Rico in 1898. A request by him to be sent 
with the American troops to Siberia in 1919 could not be granted. 
He died at the age of 86 while sitting with his grandchildren at 
Ringling Brothers’ circus in Washington in 1925. 


Miles Clashes With Sitting Bull 


Since carly summer (1879) repeated complaints had reached the 
United States authorities that Sitting Bull's followers were engaged in 
regular horse-stealing raids across the international frontier, 1n spite 
of every effort by the North-West Mounted Police to prevent them. 
There were also reports that not only the Sioux but the Canadian 
halfbreeds were drifting southward from Wood Mountain to Montana 
in large numbers to hunt buffalo. In June General Miles, then com- 
manding the District of the Yellowstone, received orders from Wash- 
ington to take the field against these marauders and to drive the 
Canadian halfbreeds back to their own country. 

On July 9 the Miles expedition reached Fort Buford on the 
Missouri. During the next several days the infantry, most of the 
cavalry and the wagon train were moved on the steamers Sherman and 
Rosebud to the north bank above the site of old Fort Peck. On the 
15th the march towards the Canadian boundary against Sitting Bull's 
hunting parties began along the right bank of the Milk River. On 
the 16th a small band of agency Sioux appeared and had a talk with 
General Miles. They complained bitterly of their treatment at the 
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hands of Indian agents. On the 17tha hunting party of Sioux hostiles 
was engaged, and a running fight followed, the Sioux falling back to 
their main body. 

Sitting Bull was with them and had come quite unprepared for 
warfare. Their sole object was to procure meat from the buffalo herds 
known to be near the Milk River. An advance detachment consisting 
chiefly of Crow, Cheyenne and Assiniboine scouts, sent forward by 
Miles to search for intruding halfbreeds, came unexpectedly upon the 
Sioux. The meeting was a mutual surprise, and Sitting Bull would 
doubtless have moved off quietly, but the scouts began to fire, putting 
che hostiles on the defensive. The Sioux held their ground, then 
gradually fell back a distance of about 12 miles to get their women and 
children across the Milk River. They then recrossed the river and 
defended themselves in earnest, hopeful of cleaning out the little body 
of troopers and Indian scouts. Had it not been for the splendid fighting 
of the Cheyennes under Little Wolf, they might have achieved their 
purpose. 

It was a forced fight, for Sitting Bull was seen standing at some 
distance on a hillock, surrounded by several Sioux and Nez Percés, 
and all waved their hands signalling they would parley with the 
general. But Miles continued to fire. Finally the chief turned away 
and rode to join his band over the ridge. All took up the retreat to 
save the women and children. One woman and a child had already 
been killed. 

With the others in hasty flight, Sitting Bull and a mere handful of 
warriors selected a favourable point and made a stand. Twelve warriors 
stood off some 50 scouts until two of the general’s companies came up. 
They then retreated. Throughout the skirmish a Crow scout had kept 
up a steady fire at Sitting Bull without success. The chief suddenly 
became aware of it, and uttering something to the effect that the 
Absaraka (Crow) dog must die, took steady aim and killed him. 

Miles moved swiftly forward with his main body, bringing up 
two Hotchkiss guns which were turned upon the retreating Indians. 
Buffalo meat and abandoned equipment strewed the trail, but casualties 
were light on both sides. 

On July 21 Miles crossed the Milk River and the next day headed 
towards the White Mud Creek. The trail of the retreating Sioux was 
followed on the 22nd and 23rd. When Sitting Bull's hunting camp had 
been disturbed by Miles’ Indian scouts, Bear Cap’s band was about two 
miles away. When the shooting started the latter got ready to fight, 
as Sitting Bull had done, so that the women and children might escape. 
With Bear Cap’s band the Sioux were now stro1g enough in numbers to 
meet the attacking Crow and Cheyenne scouts, in fact they had enough 
to wipe their enemies out, but they realized that they could not return 
across the British line if they carried warfare to the Americans. Such 
had been Superintendent Walsh’s warning. The combined camps had 
therefore drawn away, leaving a well-marked trail. 
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The night of July 23 found General Miles camped on Rocky 
Creek a few miles south of the international line. The following day 
his scouts located the boundary marks—it was the end of the military 
road to the north, and the Sioux knew it. Some of Sitting Bull’s men 
could be seen gazing stoically from a high lookout beyond the bound- 
ary. Farther off, the blue outline of Wood Mountain rose in bold relief 
to the north. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant Tillson of the 5th U.S. Infantry reached 
Fort Walsh with a dispatch from General Miles. Two days later he 
left under police escort for Wood Mountain, having been instructed 
by Miles to investigate the possibility of forcing the return of deserters 
from the American Army to their own country. Several were suspected 
of having entered Canada, and it was presumed that because Fort 
Assiniboine, a regimental post on the Missouri River, was so close, it 
might encourage frequent desertions to Canadian soil. 

At Wood Mountain post Tillson conferred with Superintendent 
Walsh about it; he also said he wanted the arrest of certain Indians 
suspected of murder on the Yellowstone River the previous March, 
and who were supposed to be in the main Sioux camp. Accompanying 
Tillson was a man named Sturms who had witnessed the murder and 
who claimed he could identify the perpetrators, said to be two Nez 
Percés and three Sioux. 

Having heard of General Miles’ brush with the Sioux at Milk 
River, Tillson requested that an escort accompany him until he re- 
turned to his command; and to kill two birds with one stone, Walsh 
decided to visit the Sioux camp and try to locate the murderers as well 
as some horses which had been stolen. The Sioux were said to be 
camped about 30 miles due west of the police post. 

About 14 miles out, Walsh's party met the whole Sioux camp 
moving towards Wood Mountain settlement. They were halted, and 
Walsh asked about the wanted Indians. One of the alleged Nez Perce 
murderers was brought forward, but Sturms could not identify him. 
The other was said to have been killed a short time previously by 
Crow Indians near the Little Rockies in Montana. 

There were about 2,000 warriors in the camp, and Sturms was 
given an opportunity to look around and point out the ones he thought 
guilty. But, whether from fear or inability, he failed in his search. 
He had cut off his beard and further disguised himself so the Indians 
would be unable to recognize him later. And none of the stolen horses 
could be found. 

Superintendent Walsh decided he had an insufficient number of 
men with him—Cpl. George Connor and Csts. J. M. Bliss, Ben Daniels 
and H. R. Parks—and engaged several trustworthy Indians, among 
them Lone Bull nephew of Sitting Bull, and Palopa nephew of Spotted 
Eagle. Shortly after resuming the journey southward he was joined 
by others, making six Indians in all who wished to make the trip: 
After seven hours of easy riding they reached the boundary. Tillson 
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and Sturms then proceeded to General Miles’ camp, while Walsh 
camped for the night about a mile north of the line. 

That evening an officer brought an invitation to Walsh to visit 
General Miles and bring the six Indians with him; but fearing trouble 
between Miles’ Crow and Cheyenne scouts and the Sioux, he went 
alone for a brief visit, promising to return next day. 

Early the following morning he ordered most of his escort to 
return to Wood Mountain with the six Sioux, and shortly afterwards 
crossed the line again, accompanied by two other Indians—Black Wolf, 
brother of the famous warrior Hump who had been outstanding in 
the Custer fight, and Long Dog one of the most noted and vicious 
warriors of the plains, whom the American officers had expressed a 
wish to see. 

For his second visit to the army camp Walsh who could never 
be accused of lacking style, discarded his Mounted Police uniform and 
appeared looking eminently, almost extravagantly, serviceable in a 
suit of buckskin, a wide-brimmed fawn sombrero and cavalry boots 
with the fronts reaching above the knee. 


Walsh Versus Miles 


Walsh and Miles discussed the Indian situation. As related shortly 
afterwards, the conversation ran as follows: 

‘I have received instructions,’’ said the general, ‘‘to drive all 
hostile Indians across the line. We won't put up with their raids on 
United States soil.’’ 

“And quite right,’’ rejoined Walsh. “‘I’m under orders myself 
to notify your government if they show any hostility against your 
people. But I can’t see where hunting buffalo is a raid. The poor 
devils need food; they have to live.”’ 

Miles looked stubborn. “‘Orders are orders. Our own Indians 
need all the buffalo they can get. Besides, the Sioux in Canada don't 
stop at buffalo hunting. They steal horses and kill the odd settler. 
Why right now, some of the stolen animals are in their camp at 
Wood Mountain.’’ 

Walsh’s keen eyes grew narrow. ‘‘If there are any there, they'll 
beteturned.’’ 

‘‘And furthermore,’ Miles continued, ‘“‘some of those Sioux 
committed murders on the Yellowstone. I want them.’ 

There was a United States marshal with him for the express 
purpose of taking the murderers into custody. — 

Walsh's eyes turned towards the distant hills. ‘You'll have my 
full co-operation,’’ he promised. ‘‘But the thing will have to be 
investigated thoroughly, and I'll have to get in touch with the 
Dominion Government.” 

All through their talk the army commander seemed to ignore the 
fact that the Sioux in Canada were actually United States Indians. 
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“Tn future,” he stated, ‘‘all property—horses, carts and cargoes— 
of any Canadian halfbreed found trading ammunition with United 
States Indians will be confiscated. That is if we come across it in our 
country.’ 

Walsh waved his hand. ‘‘I have no instructions regarding the 
halfbreeds you refer to. But I can say this. Our traders sell ammuni- 
tion to Indians only on condition that it is to be used for hunting. 
We don't like Indian wars any more than you do.” 

He spoke about the Sioux character, how high it ranked among 
the Indian tribes, how great was their courage, thrift and fair-minded- 
ness if fairly treated. Man for man they were the equal of any white 
troops. 

cael Miles laughed. “‘Is that so? Well there are some white 
troops not far away who will gladly take on any number of Sioux.’”’ 

Walsh laughed with him and with twisted lips remarked) “It 
looks like rain.” 

Miles grinned and they shook hands. 

As Walsh prepared to leave, he said: “I'll be back.” 

‘Say,’ Miles asked him, “‘will you take John Finerty here to 
Sitting Bull’s camp with you? He's a newspaper correspondent for the 
Chicago Tzmes.”' 

‘Sure,’ agreed Walsh. “And look, General Miles, I tell you 
honestly that the Sioux don’t want to fight the white people any more. 
Spotted Eagle asked me to say to you that he didn’t want to fight with 
you, but begged that you give the Sioux warriors a chance at your 
Crow and Cheyenne scouts.’ 

Walsh explained that the Sioux refugees, claimed by Miles to be 
‘trespassing’ on American soil, had no hostile intent in going to the 
Milk River, but were drawn there to avoid starvation. He firmly 
believed, and said so, that if they had not been attacked they would 
have returned peaceably after obtaining sufficient meat to satisfy their 
wants. 

Miles reminded him that a large part of the country south of the 
boundary was an Indian reservation and that he would not allow any 
man, halfbreed, white or Indian, to intrude on it for any purpose 
without a permit, except of course the Indians who belonged there. 
If the Sioux wished to come south of the line, they would have to 
surrender, give up their horses and guns and agree to go to an agency, 
none would be harmed, and each man, woman and child would receive 
sufficient food. 

Walsh said he would give the Sioux the general’s message. Doubt- 
less the Sioux had stolen American horses, but many of them had 
been returned by the Mounted Police, whenever the thefts had been 
reported. 

General Miles spoke of the number of Crow horses stolen and 
brought into Canada, but Walsh retorted that more horses had been 
stolen by the Crows from the Canadian side—two to one. Eighty-three 
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were stolen on one occasion from Canadian halfbreeds, more than half 
as many from the Sioux, and of all these not one had been returned. 

Actually 27 stolen American horses were recovered by the Wood 
Mountain detachment during the year and returned to their owners; 
on the other hand only two stolen by Americans from owners on the 
Canadian side were recovered and returned, while many were never 
seen by their owners again. 

That afternoon after a complete rest, rife with yarn-spinning and 
pleasantries among the U.S. officers, Walsh took his departure, 
accompanied by his orderly. As he waved an adieu, he said he would 
return to pilot Finerty to the great Sioux camp. 

Two men from Fort Custer had reached Miles’ camp in search of 
stolen horses, and after being assured that they would be furnished 
with an escort to return to the boundary, they accompanied Walsh to 
Wood Mountain to continue their search. 

The whole Sioux camp had moved near the post. The superinten- 
dent was able to deliver Miles’ message to the chiefs and headmen and 
to ascertain the feeling now existing among them. 

They told him to assure General Miles that despite the fact that 
four of their people had been killed by the Americans in the recent 
skirmish, they did not want to fight and none would cross the boun- 
dary for the purpose of injuring anyone. It was obvious that they were 
unwilling to return to the United States; in fact, in response to advice 
from the superintendent, they expressed their intention of moving 
northward to the neighbourhood of Old Wives Creek. 

A day or so later two halfbreeds arrived at Wood Mountain post 
from the south with a report that General Miles had made prisoners 
of about 300 families of Canadian halfbreeds; the messengers had been 
sent to request Walsh to intercede with the general in their behalf. 


The Big Sioux Camp 


The superintendent left immediately and arrived in Miles’ camp 
the following morning. In short order he had a large number of the 
apprehended halfbreeds released and then arranged to take Finerty, 
the newspaper correspondent, to view the main camp of the refugee 
Sioux. 

Writing later, Finerty said: ‘‘I felt then, and [still feel, under great 
obligation to Major Walsh for having given me an opportunity that 
otherwise might néver had fallen to my lot, or that could only be 
attained by the sacrifice of my hair. And a scalp once taken, like a 
neck once broken, is beyond all human aid.”’ 

On the trip to the north Walsh had with him the famous Long 
Dog and another Sioux in addition to four policemen. They went 43 
miles the first day, and camp was made at Medicine Lodge Creek where 
the Sioux Sun Dance had recently been held. The dismantled *’medicine 
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lodge’ was still standing, and all around there was evidence of recent 
occupation. The Sioux whom Walsh had counselled to move farther 
north, lest a clash occur with Miles’ Crow and Cheyenne scouts, had 
taken his advice, heading towards a suitable site on a branch of Old 
Wives Creek about 20 miles farther on. 

Long Dog, the old and scarred warrior, was something of a 
character. His antics and garbled attempts at English conversation, 
whenever a halt was made, gave the others much amusement. Im- 
pressed by the Hotchkiss guns with which Miles had bombarded the 
fleeing Sioux hunters on the Milk River, he voiced his feelings in his 
own adopted vernacular and kept repeating: ‘Bang! Bang! Bang! Bang! 
Pop! Pop! Pop! Son of a i 

Next day Walsh, two constables and Finerty pressed ahead of the 
slow-moving party and its team and wagon. At last from the top of 
a high rise, the Sioux camp was seen about five miles away. As 
Walsh and his companions drew near, a mob of mounted Sioux galloped 
out to meet them, many grasping the hand of the superintendent in 
wholehearted welcome. Finerty was ignored, then regarded with 
apparent hostility, probably on account of his ‘‘get-up’’ which was 
not unlike that of an American soldier. Not far from the camp were 
several small log buildings, once a halfbreed trading-post. They now 
provided a temporary shelter for the Mounted Police and a trader 
from a store at Wood Mountain. 

Excitement showed among the Indians. A halfbreed who had 
atrived shortly before had announced that Superintendent Walsh, 
Long Dog and several other Sioux had been murdered in Miles’ camp. 
The Sioux had planned immediate revenge and already a war dance was 
in progress. A council of chiefs was also being arranged, and word came 
that they would meet outside Walsh's improvised quarters. Great 
relief was expressed when they all learned that Walsh and his Sioux 
co-travellers were still very much alive. 

Soon the savage dignitaries gathered and sat down on the 
ground in a large circle; behind them rank after rank of mounted 
warriors, then women and children, pressed in to view the proceedings. 
Sitting Bull had not yet appeared, in fact he was averse to attending 
any gathering where Americans were present. 

But at last an Indian on a cream-coloured pony rode up behind 
the circle of chiefs, his eyes fixed upon Finerty. He wore no paint or 
decoration. His broad face, with prominent hooked nose and deter- 
mined mouth, was framed between two long braids of his hair that 
hung forward on his breast. After staring stolidly for a few moments, 
he dismounted and led his pony to one side. He was of comparatively 
short stature, stocky of build, bowlegged, with a slight limp. 

Doubtless Finerty stared also, perhaps not stolidly, at Sitting 
Bull, the great Hunkpapa necromancer. 


Other prominent Sioux present were: 
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Hunkpapas. 

Gall, the noted war chief who had largely directed the fight 
against the ill-fated Custer. A gypsy-featured, restless, silent man. 

Rain-In-The-Face. Comely of features, but an all-out savage. 
Noticeably lame from an old war wound. Famous as a fighter. Had 
the erroneous reputation of having killed Custer and of mutilating the 
person of his brother, Col. Tom Custer, towards whom he had borne 
a deep grudge. 

No Neck. Of fierce and repulsive countenance. One whose in- 
fluence was always potent. 

Little Assiniboine, or Painted Face. Shot through the thigh in 
the fight with Miles’ scouts two weeks before, but on his feet again as 
if nothing had happened to him. 

Long Dog. A ferocious warrior. Horribly disfigured with old 
bullet and other wounds. Spoke a little English and was full of 
ridicule for the Americans. Gifted with good humour. 

Little Knife. A sick old man. Once a dashing leader. Highly 
regarded by Indians and whites for his honesty, truthfulness and 
humanity to all. 

Lone Bull. Nephew of Sitting Bull. Tall, handsome, young. 
Already famed as a warrior. 

Bad Soup. Brother-in-law of Sitting Bull. Lean, hungry-looking. 

White Guts. A tall, thin, gayly decorated savage. A noted fighter. 

The Crow. An outstanding orator. Middle-aged. Modest. 

Bear’s Cap. Elderly but active. Once a noted warrior. 

Clouded Horn. Middle-aged. A sound councillor and redoubtable 
watrior. 


Pretty Bear. Long Dog’s brother. Young. Crafty. 


Ogalallas. 


Broad Trail. A fine specimen of aboriginal man, with handsome, 
Open countenance. Splendidly attired in warpaint and eagle-tailed 
headdress. 

The Hero. Broad Trail’s brother. A renowned orator. 

Low Dog. Brave, aloof and silent—an outstanding example of 
the bad Indian, with scores of atrocities marked against him. 

Bear Killer. An eloquent speech-maker. . 

Stone Dog. An out-and-out warrior who had learned the virtues 
of peace, though still a youth. 


Sans Arcs. 

Spotted Eagle. A striking figure. Tall, beautifully built, graceful 
in every movement. Youthful, copper-hued features, with extra- 
ordinary light eyes. A leading war chief, though gentle as a child in 
camp. Eloquent. Never a trouble-maker. 

Iron Horse. An out-and-out hostile. 
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Yanktons. 


Pretty Hawk. Looked upon as the future leader of the Yanktons. 
Strike-The-Ree. A noted hostile. 


Minneconjous. 


Big Necklace. Villain and expert scout. 


Assiniboines. (a branch of the Sioux; not the separate tribe of that 
name). 


Little Mountain. An incurable hostile. 


When all were settled Superintendent Walsh addressed the council 
through Larrivée, the interpreter. He told them he had come straight 
from the camp of Bear’s Coat (Miles), who had sent word that none 
of them must go south of the line. They were safe on the north side so 
long as they behaved themselves, but the White Mother would not 
protect them if they broke her laws. They must no longer search for 
buffalo and other game in the United States while living in Canada. 
He had word that the buffalo were heading northward and advised 
them to wait until they came. He had seen many near the boundary 
as he cane north. A ripple of exclamatory ©‘ How-hows”’ passed through 
the gathering as the superintendent gave them this glad news. 

A mounted Indian approached the circle and what he imparted 
seemed of apparent moment to the Hunkpapas. Larrivée enquired if 
his news was special and was told that two young Sioux had been 
caught on the American side hunting buffalo; one, named Pretty Face, 
had been killed and the other wounded. 

When Walsh heard this, he continued his address: ““Your young 
men will not listen to me; therefore they suffer. If they had done as I 
told them to do, this would not have happened. Just so long as you 
turn your ears against my counsel, so long will there be death among 
you and mourning in your lodges.” 

The cadaverous Bad Soup pointed at Finerty: ““What about hime 
Who is he?”’ 

The newspaper correspondent’s visit was explained and assurance 
given that he was harmless; that he was not a soldier, and that both 
his father and the superintendent’s had come from the same country. 
His heart was good. 

The Hero immediately sprang forward and shook hands with the 
two white men, then with all the poise of a professional orator 
launched into a discourse eulogizing the Great Spirit and the Great 
White Mother, but calling down curses upon the heads of the Ameri- 
cans who had killed the Sioux women and children and starved them 
out. He said it was strange, when his children were crying for meat 
and he could see buffalo near the stone heaps (boundary markers), he 
could not shoot them. The Great Spirit had, never meant to throw 
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such temptation before the people when they were hungry. He re- 
quested the white visitor to put his words before the Sioux. He would 
like the stranger to address the gathering. He wound up by saying: 

The Americans ask us to smoke with them today, only to shoot us 
tomorrow!”’ 

Finerty rose to a difficult task. ‘‘I need not tell you, hersaid. 
“why the white men meet you with fire beyond the stone heaps. I am 
not here from the American Government, and Iam not a soldier . . ae 
The Americans will not starve you if you cease to make war. All 
white men have not bad hearts for the Indian: if I were your enemy I 
could not sleep in the lodge of the White Sioux (Walsh) .... Asa 
simple citizen of the United States, I can only listen to what you have 
to say and tell it to my people. Like yourselves, the Americans do not 
always hear the truth.”’ 

Bad Soup interjected the remark that there were few Americans 
who told the truth, and he hoped this one was an exception. It was 
the Americans who had taught the Sioux how to break their word. 

“Why,” he asked, ‘‘do the Long Knives hide behind a cloud of 
Indian traitors (Miles’ Crow and Cheyenne scouts)? Why do they not 
come out and fight for themselves?’’ 

A smile passed across the face of Sitting Bull, who was standing 
quietly to one side. 

The hungry-looking Bad Soup then asked how long would Bear’s 
Coat likely remain on the Milk River. 

Walsh answered: ‘‘It is none of your business, Bad Soup. He will 
probably remain there all summer if your young men keep crossing 
the line. So long as you obey the White Mother’s laws, you need not 
care how long he remains.’ 

Another speech-maker, Bear Killer, took up the tirade against 
the Americans, saying it was not right to have the young hunters shot 
down simply because they hunted buffalo south of the boundary. And 
again Walsh reminded them that they must not cross the line on any 
pretext whatsoever. 

The level-headed Spotted Eagle terminated a talk-fest that 
threatened to get out of hand by saying that a hunting party would 
go south to hunt buffalo near the ‘‘Mud House”’ on the British side 
the following morning. 

That its good, Spotted Eagle,’’ Walsh rejoined. ‘‘Please see that 
My instructions are carried out.”’ 

The chief of the Sans Arcs said he would. 

As though disinterested, Sitting Bull shook his blanket, wrapped 
it tightly about himself, mounted his yellow pony and rode off. 

During the evening John F. Finerty gained a marked respect for 
the Sioux in general. Many came to shake his hand, though Bad Soup 
purposely stayed away. Spotted Eagle courteously reminded him that 
he would have come sooner for a talk, but had taken the visitor to 
be Bear’s Coat, whom he had met on a former occasion. And though 
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Sitting Bull adhered to his determination to have nothing to do with 
Americans, one of his wives, a nephew and several other members of 
his family turned up. The handsome young Lone Bull, his nephew, 
and Little Assiniboine proved to be friendly enough, while the great 
chieftain, the lord and master of the entire camp, amused himself by 
breaking young horses, at which he was adept. During his conver- 
sation with Sitting Bull’s relatives, Finerty gleaned that Sitting Bull 
had himself taken charge of the rear guard in the brush with Miles’ 
scouts, in order to protect the women and children, and that Little 
Assiniboine, who was wounded, had later taken his place. 

To the surprise of all Black Moon's daughter, Grass Woman, a 
middle-aged, dour-visaged creature, came limping into camp to share 
in some degree in the sympathy caused by the death of Pretty Face. 
She had been reported killed, but now brought an amazing story of 
her escape. As the first shots were fired she had hidden in the sage- 
brush until dark. Crows and Cheyennes had all but ridden over her 
before she set out on foot to the north. In swimming the Milk River 
she was almost drowned. She had no food, but travelled doggedly for 
more than 100 miles to reach the camp. 

That night the otherwise silent camp was treated to the death- 
wails of those who had lost relatives in the recent fighting. 

While jotting down his impressions the following day Finerty, 
accompanied by Superintendent Walsh, took himself to a nearby 
hillside and pictured the scene below him in the great camp: 

“From that commanding elevation nearly every tepee of the 
tribes already mustered there was visible. Expecting as I did to see 
a great gathering of the Indian clans, I had no idea they were so formid- 
able at that time in men and horses .. . . I thought there were, at the 
lowest calculation, from 1,000 to 1,100 lodges in the encampment. 
There must have been at least 2,500 fighting men in the confederated 
tribes .. . . They seemed to glory in their strength, and the young 
wartiors wore an air of haughty hostility whenever 1 came near them. 
Their leaders however treated me respectfully. Sitting Bull only stared 
at me occasionally, but was not rude, as was often his habit when 
brought in contact with people he supposed to be Americans, whom 
he hated with inconceivable rancour. 

“The camp was placed in a lovely valley through which wound 
the crystal stream known as Mushroom Creek, and was shaped some- 
what like the figure 8, the upper and larger side containing the 
Hunkpapas, Ogallalas and Sans Arcs, while the lower held the Yank- 
tons, Santees and Nez Percés, not to mention the ferocious Minnecon- 
jous and the broken remnants of different tribes assembled there for 
protection... . There were among them some of the greatest cut- 
throats on the plains, demons whose names ate written in shame and 
the blood of the helpless and innocent... . No matter in what direction 
we looked, there were the ponies and war horses grazing on the thick 
buffalo grass... . There could not have been less than 15,000 animals 
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... . My eyes were fascinated by this spectacle—wild horses and 
wilder men, constituting the lingering chivalry of the barbaric nations, 
against whom, from the days of Columbus to our own, the hand of 
advancing civilization has been steadily uplifted... . With all my 
confidence in General Miles as a soldier, and my high opinion of the 
men of his command, I declare frankly, although I was willing to take 
whatever chances might have come, I am glad it did not become a part 
of his duty to charge that nest of human hornets with the 500 available 
men of his command.’’ 

The Indian who had been hunting with Pretty Face had been 
horribly wounded, in such a manner, so the Sioux declared, as to make 
him permanently a woman. He died shortly after reaching the camp. 
He had ridden as far as Medicine Buttes near the Sun Dance ground, 
and there had been picked up by friends who brought him the rest 
of the way on a travois. 

After three days of rare experience in the camp of Sitting Bull as 
the guest of the Mounted Police, Finerty rode away at dawn on August 
2 to rejoin the military camp on Milk River. To see him safely on his 
way, Superintendent Walsh insisted on providing an escort consisting 
of Sgt.-Major ‘‘Joe’’ Francis, three constables and a halfbreed guide. 
It was arranged that Francis would turn back at Medicine Lodge 
Creek, and the others, who carried dispatches to General Miles, would 
see Finerty safely to his destination. Finerty was greatly impressed 
by Francis who wore the Crimean and Turkish medals and who, under 
prompting, told of his life in the 13th Light Dragoons (later Hussars) 
and of the charge of the “‘Six Hundred’’ at Balaclava 25 years earlier. 

A noon halt was made at the ‘‘Stone Heaps’’, and General Miles’ 
old camp-site on Rocky Creek was reached by sundown after a ride of 
some 60 miles. That night the big buffalo wolves entertained the 
little bivouac with their serenading. 

Next morning the small party followed the trail of the U.S. troops 
and met some cavalry searching for Canadian halfbreeds south of the 
border. Some Cheyenne scouts were also encountered. They looked 
askance at the redcoats, but went their way. The military camp was 
on the broad river bottom near the junction of Milk River and the 
White Mud Creek. 

General Miles’ campaign was at an end; orders from Washington 
stipulated that he confine his attention to patrolling the Missourt 
River. Meanwhile Superintendent Walsh's communication to the 
general hinted at a™possible settlement of the Sioux difficulty in the 
near future, and shortly afterwards the U.S. Government released the 
Canadian halfbreeds on condition that they refrain from hunting on 
the American side of the boundary. As matters stood however the 
future was to hold little inducement for anyone to seek meat or robes 
in the Milk River country. In early August the last great massing of 
buffalo was seen in that area. 
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It was felt by the Mounted Police that General Miles’ attack on 
the Sioux and halfbreed buffalo hunters from Canada would delay 
still longer the return of Sitting Bull and his following to American 
soil, that much of the patient and painstaking work of the Force 
would suffer an unfortunate setback. Most of the hunger-stricken 
Sioux had indicated they were ready to return to their own country, 
but the advance of the American troops towards the international 
boundary had deterred them. Though some had decided to take the 
plunge, others, due to the U.S. military, seemed more determined than 
ever to avoid facing the inevitable. 

Should they stay and starve, or leave and live? One way or the 
other, the question would soon demand an answer. 

Despite Finerty’s estimate that there were 1,000 lodges in the 
big Sioux camp, there were really not more than five or six hundred, 
representing a population of about 3,000. 

Sitting Bull, in a troubled state of mind, approached Superinten- 
dent Walsh who asked what he intended to do. Though now reduced 
to a humble state, the perturbed chieftain replied with something of 
his old defiance that he proposed to meet Miles on a certain river 
south of the line and that not one of the military command would 
live to tell the tale. 

It was a mere boast, but it might have developed into something 
had the desperate chief not been dissuaded by Walsh from entertaining 
such thoughts. A possible blood bath such as was averted by the 
police at the time the Sioux threatened to assist the Nez Percés at the 
Bear Paw Mountains was thus avoided. When it was pointed out 
that even should the Sioux warriors succeed in defeating Miles’ 
command, more soldiers would arrive and the Sioux would then have 
no friends either north or south, the chief gave in. 

Although Sitting Bull still ranked first in importance among the 
hostiles, Spotted Eagle was fast heading for that position. Next to 
this level-headed and forbearant leader of the Sans Arcs, Bear s Gage 
Long Dog and Little Knife were looked upon 1n the order named. Yet 
all were mindful that the day was not far off when they would be 
obliged to bow complacently to their white masters. 

Sitting Bull took it hard. There was something of melancholy 
and sadness in his utterance to Superintendent Walsh: ‘‘So long as 
there remains a gopher to eat, I will not go back.” 

Meanwhile his followers used every ruse to curry favour and 
receive provisions at the hands of Walsh and his men. One was to 
slip across the line, steal horses, return quickly to Wood Mountain 
and give up the stolen animals as a testimonial of affection for the 
Mounted Police, of high regard for the laws of the Great White © 
Mother. The horse corral at Wood Mountain was continually being 
overcrowded with stolen stock, awaiting return to owners south of 
the line, But the trick was soon discovered and the Indians as quickly 
learned that to try it brought disaster. 
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Deplorable Conditions 


Conditions on the Canadian plains went from bad to worse. 
Except for a herd of buffalo that, despite the Sioux and other hunters, 
had crossed the boundary to old pastures in and about Wood Mountain, 
and a few smaller herds near the South Saskatchewan, there was little 
prospective sustenance for the Indians. The last remaining buffalo 
range of any account was confined to a region south of the Milk River, 
about the Little Rockies and the Bear Paw Mountains, and across the 
Missouri River to the “‘Judith Basin’’. There the animals were prac- 
tically hemmed in. The redman’s universal friend was doomed: that 
was certain. 

And yet the wanton slaughter continued. True to their inherent 
wastefulness, the savage hunters, so soon to be the victims of cruel 
want, could not restrain themselves from senseless killing. Thousands 
of beasts were killed and left untouched by knives, or merely shorn of 
tongues and choicest cuts. For miles and miles over this last, tragic 
hunting-ground, the air stank with the festering wreckage, made the 
more ghastly by flocks of crows, carrion vultures and bloated wolves. 

Fort Walsh was now a veritable clearing-house of Indian tribula- 
tions. The Mounted Police attempted to cheat starvation of its 
intended victims by the most careful distribution and rationing of 
limited supplies. But there were impostors continually appearing. 
Chief of these were Big Bear with his conglomeration of non-treaty 
Indians and Piapot (a name derived from the Sioux word for small- 
pox). The latter and his Cree following of several hundreds had 
wandered from the Qu’Appelle Valley in search of buffalo and hovered 
in the neighbourhood of the Cypress Hills, constantly showing up at 
Fort Walsh with insistent demands for provisions. 

In the old days Piapot had been a renowned warrior of the Plain 
Crees. Though by birth a Sioux, he had been seized when a child by 
a Cree war party and had reached manhood in the camp of his adopted 
parents. An expert with bow and arrow, he eventually won a chief- 
tainship not only by virtue of his oratory but his abnormal skill in 
warfare. 

At Battleford conditions were the same as at Fort Walsh. Not 
only the Sioux, lately arrived, but the local Crees and Assiniboines 
suffered from the general threat of famine. In the various camps the 
rawhide drums could be heard day and night. Ceremony followed 
ceremony in the pagan belief that the happiness of other days could 
be thus invoked to return to the children of the Great Spirit. The 
younger generation continually displayed suppressed desperation, the 
elders made long speeches telling of the days of war and plenty. 

Superintendent Jarvis and Inspector Walker and their men along 
the North Saskatchewan kept close watch and were ever on the alert 
against outbreaks of violence or raids upon the settlers. They knew 
that hunger-maddened men were dangerous, whether Indians or whites. 
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Among the tribes of the Blackfoot Confederacy the suffering 
reached its peak. Commissioner Macleod in company with Indian 
Commissioner Dewdney laboured unceasingly to prevent a serious 
calamity. Life in the Blackfoot camps was deplorable. Many of the 
unfortunates had gone southward, feeling they had enough food on 
hand or in prospect to carry them to the Milk River country and be- 
yond. The Bloods and Peigans, being nearer the boundary, pursued 
this course in large numbers, but most of the Blackfoot remained with 
Chief Crowfoot at the Blackfoot Crossing. There the suffering was 
intense. 


Precarious Ranching 


Early in August the first roundup of cattle to be held in the 
Macleod country (the future Southern Alberta) took place. In the 
absence of the buffalo and with hundreds of semi-starving Indians 
casting this way and that for something to eat, ranching had become 
a precarious undertaking. To add to the dilemma, rumours of an 
uprising continued, whether inspired by Louis Riel or merely by the 
usual undercurrent of irresponsible scare-mongering. Canada was 
accused of tyrannizing the Indians and halfbreeds. The Government 
intended to pay no more annuities; treaty papers had been merely a 
ruse to mislead the natives; Canada had never intended to fulfil her 
treaty obligations. Such were some of the remarkable stories going the 
rounds. 

All of this came under the never-failing vigilance of the Force; 
but despite the dire straits to which the Blackfoot tribes had been 
brought, Commissioner Macleod had every confidence in their loyalty. 
Though many were dying of starvation, having long since traded off 
everything they possessed, he felt that the great majority were peace- 
ably inclined. 


Cattle Killing 


Cattle owners complained that Indians were continually killing 
their stock, and in spite of the vigilance of the police the individual 
offenders, who used every native strategy in their operations, were 
tarely caught. One example indicating the trend of native conscience 
was noticeable. A Stony Indian and his family were desperately in 
need. No game could be found, and at last a cow was killed. Shortly 
afterwards, the Stony went to the owner and offered a horse in pay- 
ment. The owner prosecuted, and ‘‘Little Man’’ not only went to 
jail but was fined $20, the value of the cow. On the surface 1t was a 
cruel sentence, but leniency in such matters had been found to lead to 
further outbreaks of crime. 
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To The Rescue Of The Indians 


With the border country under the supervision of discerning and 
eficient officers—Superintendent Walsh at Wood Mountain, Superin- 
tendent Crozier at Fort Walsh and Superintendent Winder at Fort 
Macleod—Commissioner Macleod instructed Assistant Commissioner 
Irvine to leave headquarters at Fort Walsh and inspect the other 
police posts. 

On July 24 Irvine began his northern tour in company with 
Indian Commissioner Dewdney. Arrangements had been completed 
at Fort Macleod for supplies to be furnished to the nearby Indians, who 
were warned that henceforth they could not rely upon receiving regular 
rations, that as soon as possible they would have to work for their 
living; and Dewdney, seeing how efficiently such matters were handled 
at Fort Macleod, delegated the entire relief plan to the officers of the 
POLE. 

On July 25 Irvine and Dewdney arrived at Fort Calgary. A large 
number of Indians—Blackfoot, Sarcees, Stonies and Crees—were 
gathered there and were being cared for by Inspector Denny, who was 
commended by the Indian Commissioner for his splendid relief work 
up to that time. The Sarcees were urged to establish themselves at the 
Blackfoot Crossing and assist in cutting wood and fence posts under 
the direction of the agent; they were told that all those who worked 
would be cared for, as would their sick and aged. But the Sarcees 
refused, saying they were not on the best of terms with the Blackfoot. 
Finally however they agreed to the plan, intending to camp on the 
Bow River opposite the big Blackfoot camp. The Crees were directed 
to go north to their own country, but they also refused until reminded 
that they would receive no further help unless they complied. The 
Stonies, many of them mountain hunters, were not so badly off; they 
had never been entirely dependent upon the buffalo, and the Rev. John 
McDougall had taught them to plant potatoes. The mere handful of 
Indians left at Fort Calgary had to be fed on beef at seven cents a pound. 

Arrangements were now entered into to mark the Indian reserve 
boundaries, and Dominion Surveyor Patrick was instructed accord- 
ingly. Meantime a large quantity of flour and sufficient cattle had 
been sent to the Blackfoot Crossing to meet immediate needs. 

There yet remained the problem of looking after the large number 
of Indians expected to return from hunting buffalo south of the 
boundary, most of them Bloods, numbering approximately 2,000. 
Commissioner Macleod had impressed upon Dewdney the importance 
of caring for them, otherwise they would help themselves to ranchers’ 
cattle. Dewdney did not authorize any fixed rations in their case, but 
told Macleod to be guided by circumstances, economize as much as 
possible and see that the Indians didn’t take advantage of the situation. 

As an adjunct to the whole plan of Indian assistance, Dewdney 
purchased from John Glenn a farm of about 1,500 acres at the mouth 
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of Fish Creek for $360. On it were about nine acres of barley and oats, 
ample storage space, a quantity of hay, and a milk cow and calf. 
Subsequently the crop turned out to be a good one and the seed was 
used for distribution among the Indians. 

On August 1 Dewdney left for Fort Edmonton, thence to travel 
down the North Saskatchewan via Victoria, Fort Pitt, Battleford and 
other points. He found that the Cree Indians here and there had already 
made considerable progress in cultivating the soil, usually in small 
patches of from three to ten acres. Some had also acquired a number of 
cattle, and most of them showed a willingness to adopt a quiet and 
self-supporting existence. 

Assistant Commissioner Irvine also proceeded over much the same 
route to carry out his inspection. 

Then came the time for the annual treaty payments to the Crees 
at Sounding Lake. Dewdney upon his arrival at Battleford was 
disappointed to find that money for the purpose had not yet arrived 
from Winnipeg. Inspr. ‘‘Jack’’ French had already gone out with the 
necessary supplies, and after waiting several days, Dewdney decided 
to adopt the cumbersome and unprecedented method of paying the 
Indians by cheque. The services of the little printing press of the 
Battleford Herald were invoked and $15,000 worth of cheques in fifties, 
twenties, tens, fives and twos were run off. Dewdney worked day and 
night to sign them, then left instructions for the forwarding of the 
money should it turn up and proceeded to the scene of the treaty 
payments. Though this was a novel mannet of settling the annuities, 
both Indians and traders, many of the latter being on hand with their 
horses and goods, readily agreed to the procedure. 

Inspector French had been hard put to string out the provisions— 
there were only four head of cattle left and one day’s rations of flour; 
whereupon Dewdney told the Indians that he had word of buffalo 
approaching from the south and had brought with him ample ammuni- 
tion for the hunters. This hastened the payments, but as on a former 
occasion at Sounding Lake, Big Bear and his gang intervened with 
numerous complaints, reiterating as a reason for their not having 
taken the treaty that they were still waiting to see how it worked with 
others. The possibility of buffalo coming near however, caused most 
of the several hundred Indians to accept their money and be gone, 
while the traders were besieged by buyers for the best horses they held 
for sale. Here again the old rumours of false-dealing by the govern- 
ment were circulated, chiefly by designing white men; but all the 
Indians soon departed, satisfied with their treatment and in better 
humour because of it. 

On his return to Battleford Dewdney received a telegram from 
Ottawa authorizing the payment of the annuities by cheque. The 
money had not arrived. 

At last however one of the Saskatchewan River steamers brought 
the money. Enough to pay the annuities at Victoria, Edmonton and 
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Fort Pitt was forwarded without delay. At all the Indian payments 
the officers and men of the Force attended to the distribution of sup- 
plies, and at all places under Treaties No. 6 and 7, excepting Sounding 
Lake, Battleford and Pitt, they performed the duties of paymasters. 

Commissioner Macleod had reached Battleford to attend a con- 
ference on Indian matters with Lieutenant-Governor Laird and 
Councillors Richardson, Ryan and Breland: Indian Commissioner 
Dewdney proceeded to Fort Carlton and Prince Albert to purchase 
Indian supplies, leaving Elliott Galt at Battleford to take up the 
cheques issued at Sounding Lake and which were now beginning to 
come in. 

At Carlton Dewdney held a council with the Cree chiefs Misto- 
wasis and Ahtukukoop, who had signed Treaty No. 6 in 1876. The 
chiefs complained that the surveyors had not given fair treatment with 
regard to the proposed reserves. They had other grievances regarding 
cattle, and after issuing some supplies Dewdney promised to investi- 
gate their complaints as soon as possible. 

At Battleford he learned of the troubles south of the international 
boundary between a number of halfbreeds, some of them from the 
North Saskatchewan, and General Miles. The halfbreeds who had 
been rounded up by Miles as trespassers had been asked to state their 
nationality. Many declared themselves to be Americans, and these 
were advised to go to the Judith Basin in western Montana; all who 
were British subjects were escorted back across the line. 

After several busy weeks in which everything possible was done 
to alleviate privation among the natives, Dewdney left for Fort Walsh, 
where he arrived on September 24. His intention was to proceed to 
Wood Mountain to visit the Sioux, but on learning that the Indian 
annuity money for the impatient Blackfoot tribes had not arrived at 
Fort Macleod, and hearing that Father Marty was about to visit the 
Sioux again for the purpose of impressing upon them the importance of 
returning to the United States, he set out immediately for Fort Macleod. 
There he found that Commissioner Macleod had arrived the day 
previously with the needed money. It had reached Battleford by the 
same steamer that had brought the Cree money from Winnipeg. 

A large number of Blackfoot, Blood, Peigan and Sarcee Indians 
had already gathered at Fort Macleod to receive their payments, which 
were pushed forward as speedily as possible. _ - 

During the payments several ranchers came in complaining that 
many of their cattle had been killed by Indians, and that they proposed 
to round up the rest and drive them southward, believing they were 
safer on the American side than in Canada. They said that the ind1- 
vidual losses ran from 30 to 100 animals, making an aggregate of 
several hundred. . 

Dewdney was nonplussed. No such complaint had been made to 
the Mounted Police. He learned that this was the first Commissioner 
Macleod had heard about it, and that no complaint had been made to 
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him. The Indian commissioner promptly ordered the Indian payments 
to stop. 

Suihan the chiefs of the various bands were questioned, they gave 
assurance they knew nothing of the alleged killings, that they would 
take every means, even if their own sons were implicated, to find out 
who were guilty. Dewdney sent for the ranchers to have them tell 
their story to the Indians. 

Little was ascertained. But finally the startling fact was estab- 
lished that white men from the village of Macleod were guilty. They 
had made a business of shooting the cattle of others, butchering them 
on the spot and selling the meat to the Mounted Police and local 
Ciiizcite: 

After that the payments continued quietly and satisfactorily. In 
his subsequent report Dewdney stated: ‘‘I heard no complaint from 
any Indian during the whole time of the payment; they felt very 
grateful to the government for what had been done for them, and left 
for the buffalo well supplied with ammunition and food sufficient to 
fake; them there, 

The Indian commissioner then left for the Blackfoot Crossing 
accompanied by an escort under Inspector Mclllree. The Indians at 
that point had suffered more than any others in the North-West. Their 
camp was found, to all appearances, empty and deserted—not a soul 
was seen and no smoke issued from the lodges. Soon however Jean 
L'Heureux showed up and stated that Crowfoot, who knew of the near 
approach of Dewdney, had requested all his Indians to remain quietly 
in their lodges—he apparently did not want them to besiege those 
who were coming to their relief. 

Crowfoot received the visitors in a most friendly manner and with 
such hospitality as he could offer. Dewdney told him of the great 
sorrow all felt at the distress suffered by the Blackfoot; that he had 
brought supplies with him sufficient for the young hunters to travel 
to where the buffalo were; that the Indians farther south had started 
out and it was hoped that Crowfoot would induce his hunters to 
follow. The government was doing everything possible to assist them, 
it had been a difficult task to get large quantities of food to them across 
so great a distance, and they must be expected to help themselves in 
every way possible. 

Council was held with the various chiefs of the Blackfoot and 
Sarcee bands camped at the Crossing. Crowfoot, true to his innate 
stoicism, made no complaint, spoke not a word of the hardships they 
had suffered. With a philosophy remarkable in one who was no more 
than an outstanding Stone-Age man, the chief of the Blackfoot 
confederacy had accepted the inevitable with a composure and under- 
standing almost beyond belief. He said he was quite prepared to settle 
down and farm to the best of his ability. He begged that cattle for that 
purpose might be distributed without further delay. He was likewa 
blind man; he had been told that he had cattle, but he had not seen 
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them. He was assured that they would be furnished as soon as possible; 
it was a slow process to brand them with distinguishing marks for 
each family. 

With remarkable sagacity the wise old chief asked how many 
days’ rations would his people receive, and upon being told that there 
was ample for three days and some over, he said he did not want the 
treaty payments to begin for two days, and did not want Dewdney, 
who was anxious to be on his way to Fort Walsh, to leave until the 
payments were completed. Asked his reason for this, he said the 
Indians did not know by sight $1 from $10 or $10 from $50, and he 
wanted an opportunity to inspect and price the goods brought in by 
the traders so that he could advise everyone to trade with those who 
offered the best quality at the lowest price. 

In due course the payments were completed, but only after some 
trouble with a few Indians who had already received their annuities at 
Fort Macleod and now came forward in the hope of receiving a second 
payment. This was especially noticeable among the Sarcees, whose 
chief had made misrepresentations as to their numbers. Some even took 
their payment, retired to their lodges, changed their apparel, disguised 
themselves, then turned up for more money, seating themselves among 
those who were yet unpaid. 

As Dewdney was about to go Crowfoot asked him to leave 
instructions in a letter at Fort Walsh, giving him any advice for the 
coming winter which might occur to him and also any news he might 
learn as to the best locality south of the border to find the buffalo. 
Dewdney promised to do so. 

After visiting the Peigans west of Fort Macleod and finding every- 
thing progressing as well as possible among them, he left for Fort 
Walsh on September 23. On the way he saw several small bands of 
buffalo and came across Chief Red Crow of the Bloods with a hunting 
party. They had been killing buffalo two days out from Fort Macleod. 


Dewdney Looks Into Indian Needs 


As he approached the Cypress Hills the Indian commissioner left 
the usual line of travel to look over a locality which the Assiniboines 
favoured as a location for their reserve. It bordered the north-western 
extremity of the hills, known as ‘“The Head of the Mountain’, where 
several log shanties testified that at one time it was a favourable 
wintering place for.buffalo-hunting halfbreeds. | | 

There were many Indians at Fort Walsh when he arrived, all in 
a begging frame of mind. But scattered bands of buffalo had reached 
the vicinity, and the hunters were making the best of the opportunity 
to provide the camps with meat. | 

The friendly Saulteau chief, Little Child, was camped nearby. 
He wished to settle his following on a reserve about 20 miles east of 
Fort Walsh, but on second thought, owing to lack of timber, he 
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changed his choice to a site up Battle Creek. Dewdney informed him 
that if the district was suitable for farming, the site would be his and 
a farm instructor would be provided. At the time the Indian com- 
missioner was not aware that the government intended to settle the 
bulk of the Indians on reserves well north of the boundary, to prevent 
as far as possible easy intercourse with the tribes of Montana. Little 
Child eventually accepted a reserve near Fort Qu’ Appelle. 

Leaving Elliott Galt to supervise the distribution of supplies, 
Dewdney went on to East End post. There he found very few Sioux; 
all were on the plains after buffalo, and it was evident from the well- 
laden halfbreed carts continually arriving that many animals had been 
located. Unfortunately however a prairie fire swept through that 
portion of the country and turned the scattered herds back towards 
Milk River. 

Continuing on his way, Dewdney met Inspr. John Cotton and a 
number of police who had accompanied the Rt. Rev. Father Marty on 
his mission to the Sioux. Considering it inadvisable to visit the Indians 
so soon after their interview with the reverend emissary, in case his 
methods of approach might complicate matters, Dewdney went back 
to Fort Walsh, arriving on November 2. 

Four farming instructors appointed by the government, who had 
reached the fort via Benton, were assigned to their locations—a pro- 
posed Cree reservation near Wood Mountain post; the Peigan reserva- 
tion west of Fort Macleod; the Blackfoot Crossing east of Fort Calgary 
and the proposed Assiniboine reserve north-west of Fort Walsh. Subse- 
quently plans for the latter were dropped in favour of a more suitable 
tract in the Hurricane Hills south of the Qu’Appelle Valley. 

November brought winter storms, and snow covered the hills. So 
Indian Commissioner Dewdney left for Ottawa by way of Fort Benton 
and the Missouri River. 

In reporting to his superiors, he stated: “‘I heard from some 
Indians who were across the line last summer with the Sioux that had 
it not been for the promises made to Major Irvine, who early this 
spring delivered a message from His Excellency the Governor General, 
they would have exterminated General Miles and his force. I have this 
confirmed from other sources.”’ 


Bishop Marty Again Visits The Sioux 


The further attempt on the part of the United States Government 
to persuade Sitting Bull and his Sioux to return to their own country 
was, as on former occasions, abortive. The Rt. Rev. Martin Marty 
of Grand Forks, North Dakota, had been chosen specially for the task, 
possessing as he did many admirable qualifications including a thorough 
knowledge of the Sioux language. This was his second attempt. He 
arrived at Fort Walsh on September 30, and on October 5 was sent to 
the Sioux camp under escort of Inspector Cotton and 15 non-com- 
missioned officers and men. 
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But after the most persevering and tireless efforts, the bishop was 
forced to admit defeat. Sitting Bull and the other chiefs refused to 
budge—General Miles’ July campaign south of the border had acted 
as a pronounced deterrent, one which no argument or pleading could 
dispel. Sitting Bull was camped near the boundary line in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ‘‘Mud House’, presumably intent upon a first chance 
at any north-coming buffalo. The bishop was escorted from Wood 
Mountain post by Inspector Cotton and upon completion of his fruit- 
less mission, returned to interview Superintendent Walsh at Fort 
Walsh and arrange for an escort to his homeland. On October 27 the 
superintendent with several men conducted him to Wolf Point on the 
Missouri. 

Another ‘man of the cloth” visited Fort Walsh in the person of 
the Rev. James Patterson, a prominent Presbyterian, world-traveller 
and author, widely known as ‘‘Lang Jamie’’, who had reached 
Battleford from Winnipeg by horse and buckboard and had accom- 
panied the mail carrier to Fort Walsh. During his visit he held church 
services and baptized several children, one a daughter of Sgt. Robert 
McCutcheon. 


East End Post 


Soon after his return from escorting Bishop Marty to the Sioux 
Inspector Cotton and four men were ordered to East End post with 
winter provisions, increasing the small garrison there to eight. 
Sitting Bull had announced that he would make his winter camp about 
six miles south of the little detachment, and it was deemed necessary 
to maintain strict watch over his now disgruntled followers. Word had 
also come that a number of the young warriors had become unusually 
hostile. A sergeant was left in charge of the East End detachment, and 
Inspector Cotton returned to Fort Walsh. 

An intimate picture of life at the little outpost of East End was 
recorded by one of the men stationed there at that time: “There being 
so few of us, it was out of the question to keep animals on the hoof for 
our supply of meat. Therefore our only supply was bacon, pemmican 
and dried buffalo meat. This was supplemented, by means of our 
guns, with venison, prairie chickens, rabbits and even bear meat—all 
of which were extremely good with the exception of the bear, which 
was entirely too oily and greasy. The dried buffalo meat, which 
resembled sheets of parchment, we would soak in water. It would 
absorb all the moisture it had originally held and would resemble the 
appearance of fresh meat. This we then fried with bacon, and it proved 
a very savoury dish. We made our bread with baking powder, and on 
special occasions would add a few raisins, if there were any to be had 
at the only trader’s post in the place. Such bread was classed as a 
luxury. Our tea was supplied to us in compressed form, and it was 
excellent. Tea, by the way, is the best heat-producing beverage anyone 
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East End Detachment, 1879 


East End Detachment, 1878. Superintendent Rolph reading the paper. Sergeant-Major Francis 
with field glasses, a veteran of Balaclava 
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can use in excessively cold weather. Not far from us was a small lake 
full of fish. By means of nets we were able to obtain a supply of these. 

“One day the alarm was given that a ‘grizzly’ was in sight on the 
plain, and a running hunt, buffalo style, was started. The animal was 
soon brought to bay, and proved an enormous beast, weighing over 
1,000 pounds. We ate the meat, but as already said, it did not appeal 
to many of us.” 


Fever Epidemic In The Cypress Hills 


For the fourth consecutive year a form of typho-malaria struck 
Fort Walsh, spreading out from there to attack the Wood Mountain 
settlement and the surrounding Indian camps. Preceding the epidemic, 
there were some cases of a mild remittent fever, complicating other 
diseases of a more serious nature. As autumn approached, typhoid 
symptoms were noticed at Fort Walsh by Surgeon John G. Kittson, but 
though some of the men contracted the disease, including the surgeon 
himself, there were no deaths from it. That many of the military posts 
in Montana were annually visited by the epidemic, as well as mining 
camps in the mountains to the west where it was called ‘‘mountain 
fever’’, was general knowledge. The disease resembled a miasmatic 
infection, accompanied by catarrh and in most cases diarrhoea and 
dysentery. 

In the village of Fort Walsh the epidemic took firm hold. Frank 
Clarke, manager for I. G. Baker and Company, an ex-member of the 
Force, and William Walsh, nephew of Superintendent Walsh, suc- 
cumbed to it. Among halfbreeds and Indians, especially their children, 
the mortality was heavy. At Wood Mountain nine halfbreeds and 
some Sioux failed to recover from it. 

When Surgeon Kittson was stricken, Surgeon George A. Kennedy 
from Fort Macleod took temporary charge at Fort Walsh. When 
sufficiently recovered Dr. Kittson resolved to find the cause or source 
of such a disease in a land almost immune to infectious ailments. It 
seemed incredible that a miasmatic germ could exist so virulently at 
an altitude of 3,400 feet above sea level. He turned his attention to the 
water. Close inspection revealed that Battle Creek, which supplied 
the fort and nearby village with water, ran through swamps where 
large deposits of decomposing vegetable matter occurred, where the 
carcasses of many buffalo and occasional horses rotted and gave off 
putrefaction. Rainy weather caused overflows of the main stream, 
sometimes crowding the banks and submerging the surrounding land. 
After heavy rainstorms the water was always turbid and nauscous for 
some days. It was remembered that the initial case of mountain fever 
had made its appearance following the first of these freshets. All 
persons who drank the water, especially towards the end of the year, 
were liable to contract the disease, whether they lived in the valley 
or on the higher surrounding plains. Of five halfbreed camps in 
the nearby hills, only one escaped the epidemic, whereas a number of 
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families at the Head of the Mountains, 20 miles north-west of the fort, 
where a spring of clear water was available, escaped entirely. 

Dr. Kittson therefore concluded that the epidemic was of mias- 
matic origin, that the water was the medium of infection and that the 
typhoid element was grafted on the other in constitutions incapable of 
withstanding any infection. He also found contributing causes in the 
fort itself, stating in his report: ‘A noxious cesspool was found in a 
blind alley extending the whole length of ‘'E’’ Division huts, where 
the sergeants’ mess cook was in the habit of throwing slops, vegetable 
garbage, etc. The first victims of typho-miasmatic fever were the 
sergeants’ mess waiter and an “E™ Division man in the adjoining 
building, who complained that a bad smell came from underneath the 
floor in the corner where his bunk stood . . . . The overcrowding of the 
huts no doubt was an important factor in producing the typhoid 
element. Some of the rooms allowed less than 200 cubic feet of breath- 
ing space. Experience has taught us that each of a body of men occupy- 
ing one room should be allowed at least 600 cubic foeiem 

Every means to prevent the spread of the disease was put into 
practice. Cases were quarantined outside the fort in a large square tent 
fitted up with a stove and trestle beds. Inside the fort the huts were 
vacated, thoroughly cleaned, washed, whitewashed and disinfected. 
A window was inserted at the back of each room, and ventilators were 
placed in the roofs. Bunks were thrown out and trestle beds substi- 
tuted. Cesspools and all sources of infectious fermentations were 
eradicated. The stoves were removed to the quartermaster's new 
building and the old building was turned into a barrack room. This 
helped mitigate the overcrowding in the huts. 

The previous year Dr. Kittson had strongly recommended the 
installation of a well, to be the exclusive source of water for drinking 
and cooking purposes. This well was dug now, in 1879, big enough to 
furnish the troops with water for all purposes. 

The doctor was then able to report: “‘I cannot help but state my 
firm conviction that we have nearly, if not completely, mastered this 
miasmatic fever in both its simple and typhoid forms, and that by 
further sanitary measures, there is a strong hope that the fever will be 
effectually and radically stamped out of Fort Walsh and its immediate 
surroundings. 

Several recommendations he made included: “‘Indians, during their 
annual payments, should not be allowed to camp on the banks of the 
stream or its tributary gulch creeks, as heretofore.’’ He pointed out 
that their habit of throwing all kinds of filth in the water, bathing in 
it, etc., was a fruitful source of contamination. He advised that the 
men be moved to some other locality, to live under canvas for a few 
weeks several miles from the fort where spring water was available 
in the summer months. He also urged that sanitary measures be 
enforced in the village to prevent large quantities of refuse matter, 
offal and wash-water finding their way to Battle Creek. 
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During Dr. Kennedy's absence from Fort Macleod, Staff Sergeant 
Lauder discharged the medical duties of that post well and efficiently. 


Incessant Duties 


Though there had been no increase in the strength of the North- 
West Mounted Police during the first five years of their policing of the 
Western plains, the duties kept multiplying. Everyone, Indians and 
whites alike, looked on the red-coated custodians of law and order 
not only as the arbiters of right and wrong but as helpmates ever 
ready to serve, no matter what distress or calamity might befall. The 
demands were incessant, leaving scant opportunity for drill and small- 
arms practice, though these were not neglected. Attending to the 
various Indian treaty payments called for long hours in the saddle and 
imposed upon officers and men a heavy responsibility and the need 
for rigid watchfulness; large sums of money had to be distributed 
among irresponsible Indians, many of them none too scrupulous. 


Treaty Payments 


In August Superintendent Crozier, with an escort consisting of 
two officers, 30 non-commissioned officers and men and 36 horses, was 
ordered to Fort Qu’Appelle to carry on the general duties while the 
payments to Indians in that area were being made. When the escort 
returned there were at least 500 lodges of Crees and Assiniboines 
around Fort Walsh, all waiting for their treaty dues. 

In the North Saskatchewan country Superintendent Jarvis and 
Inspector Gagnon had their hands full looking after about 3,000 
Indians scattered between Edmonton, Victoria, White Fish Lake, 
Lac la Biche and Battle River. 


Dual Headquarters 


Commissioner Macleod was occupied a great part of his time in 
visiting Fort Walsh and other posts, as well as touring south to Fort 
Benton and occasionally Eastern Canada, but his chosen residence and 
base was still the intimate and traditional Fort Macleod on the Old 
Man’s River. Assistant Commissioner Irvine occupied his own 
separate quarters at Fort Walsh, erected for him within an octagonal 
addition to the stockade on the south-east corner. Under the circum- 
stances the direction and supervision of the Force's activities could 
be said to emanate from both posts. Fort Walsh however was the 
administrative centre. And to it came most of the recruits enlisted 
from time to time in Eastern Canada. The little fortress deep in the 
folds of the Cypress Hills could well have been said to have become 
' The Cradle of the Force’’. 
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Life At Fort Walsh And Nearby Village 


Slightly more than four years previously, civilization and savagery 
had met in the raw at the chosen site of Fort Walsh on Battle Creek. 
What had at first been something of an experiment and the culmination 
of a dare had developed into a diminutive capital with jurisdiction 
over an enormous realm. And in its own way the community of log 
dwellings, business emporiums and what-not north of the fort vied with 
itself to live up to its importance as the hub of the changing West. 

The original fort continued to grow as many additional buildings 
and improvements materialized. Barrack room and stable accommo- 
dations were made more commodious in keeping with the increased 
number of men and horses. Storehouse space was increased, and alto- 
gether the post was spic-and-span and serviceable. Essential recreations 
were not overlooked. There was a race track of a kind, a football and 
cricket field and an improvised tennis court. Competition between 
troops or rival barracks was always conducive to good-spirited rivalry. 
Guard was mounted with full ceremony each day at 2 p.m. Buckskin 
breeches formed an important, though not always available, item in 
full dress. Discipline and appearance were rigidly maintained. Hel- 
mets, belts, gauntlets preserved their pristine appearance by the 
wholesome application of ‘‘white mud’’ from a nearby hill. 

The village was usually a lively rendezvous—a gathering place 
for freighters, traders, halfbreeds, buffalo hunters, Indians and all the 
human flotsam and jetsam of the frontier. A dance hall flourished 
under the proprietorship of Robert Everson, or “‘Four Jack Bob” as 
he was known to everyone. Four Jack, an inveterate gambler since his 
youth, was an all-round ‘‘square-dealer’’ in the estimation of his many 
customers. Most of his life had been spent along the trails of Dakota 
and Montana with intermittent stops here and there as mushroom 
communities cropped up and subsided. For side lines, he was not averse 
to other occupations, and it was as a freighter that he came northward. 
He had turned up unexpectedly one day, driving a string of ten fine 
horses harnessed to three freight wagons—one of the finest road equip- 
ments from south of the line Western Canada had yet seen. Soon he 
was deep in a poker game. But luck frowned upon him; his money 
gave out. On his last hand in which were four jacks, he staked his 
horses, his entire equipment, his all. Alas! Another player held four 
kings. Soon Four Jack Bob was dispensing floor space for fantastic 
diversions and, it was whispered, for illegal refreshments, in his 
roughly-furnished dance hall, where he also found some scope for his 
beloved games of chance. 

Following the Indian treaty payments, this and other “spots if 
the village, even the barber shop where bay rum was always available, 
buzzed with the circulation of ‘‘new money’’. And many a jovial 
celebration was built up on Perry Davis’ Painkiller or Jamaica Ginger, 
procurable in the stores, interspersed with feats of skill in the village 
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pee run by Jean Claustre, or talk fests in Red Fitzpatrick’s 
Cj des Cae 

To enumerate the better known residents of Fort Walsh village at 
this period is to reveal a typical cross section of Western life. Among 
the freighters, including several who worked regularly for I. G. Baker 
and Company and T. C. Power and Bro., were Jim Sanderson, Louis 
Cobell and Louis Haggie and, perhaps most colourful of all, a noted 
“bull-whacker’’, Buck Rainey. Rainey operated from eight to ten 
bull-teams regularly between Fort Benton and Fort Walsh, each com- 
prising 16 oxen. Others drove ten-horse strings; some used mules. 
Each freight outfit consisted of three wagons coupled together by 
short trail tongues, and ten or more of these outfits were styled a 
“wagon train’’. 

In the larger stores, Dan Marsh was manager for Power, with 
Horace Greeley and Tom Raisin as clerks, while the late lamented 
Frank Clarke had managed the Baker interests, assisted by Don Fisher, 
George Powell, Tom Homer and Howard Jordan. The billiard hall 
had started under the proprietorship of the late ‘‘Billy’’ Walsh, to be 
operated subsequently by Jean Claustre. John Stuttaford had a tailor 
and repair shop; Pete McDonald a restaurant in opposition to Red 
Fitzpatrick and Four Jack Bob. A little group of coloured folk from 
south of the ‘Mason-Dixon Line”’ boasted a laundry—Nigger Mollie, 
Nigger Annie, Nigger Jess and Nigger Tom. The first lot of horses to 
come in from the south had been brought from Deer Lodge, Montana, 
fie t875 by three brothers, Jules, Michel and Leon Quesnelle. The 
latter had returned south, but Jules and Michel found employment with 
Ene Force as scouts. 

More and more, trade and traffic were swinging towards eastern 
and southern commodities, but business in the natural products of the 
country was fast diminishing. This year the Baker and Power inter- 
ests took in approximately 20,000 buffalo skins, while the next 
season's returns were to fall to little more than 500. 

Illicit trade in liquor, though rigidly suppressed, was never 
entirely absent. Word came that certain traders south of the line were 
preparing to set up their canteens of ‘Montana Redeye’ in the seclu- 
sion of the Sweet Grass Hills on the border to the south-west, and as 
a preventive measure, the Milk River detachment at Kennedy's 
Crossing near Wild Horse Lake close to the boundary, which had 
recently been suspended, was reopened under a non-commissioned 
officer and six men, in tents. 


Intermingling Of Native Interests 


A special agent of the Department of Customs visited Fort Macleod, 
Fort Walsh, Wood Mountain and Qu’Appelle during the autumn. 
After making thorough inspections he expressed himself highly 
satisfied at the very efficient manner in which everything 1n connection 
with his department had been conducted by the Mounted Police. 
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From all directions Indians, temporarily fortified by their annuity 
payments and rations, flocked southward on their way to the buffalo. 
Fort Walsh became a midway stopping-place for hundreds upon 
hundreds of Blackfoot, Blood, Peigan, Sarcee, Cree, Assiniboine and 
Saulteau hunters with their families. All had been told at the time 
of the treaty payments how necessary it was for them to endeavour to 
provide for themselves. At no point was the supply of provisions 
sufficient to meet their needs permanently, and though it was antici- 
pated that once south of the line they would meet with opposition 
which would compel them to return, there was no alternative other 
than to impress upon them the importance of self-sustenance as far as 
was humanly possible. Most of the buffalo were now congregated near 
the ‘Big Bend”’ of the Milk River, north-east of the Little Rockies and 
almost due south of Wood Mountain. The fact that these Indians upon 
their return would have to be supplied, irrespective of what meat they 
might bring with them, opened a prospect of grave importance in view 
of the redman’s tendency to glut one day and starve the next. 


Wood Mountain Post Pressed To The Limit 


At Wood Mountain post the Indian question continued to be the 
chief concern of Superintendent Walsh and his men. At the same time 
constant vigilance was necessary against whiskey trafficking, smuggl- 
ing, horse stealing and the many other criminal pursuits. The fact 
that the surrounding country had recently been burned over contributed 
largely to the Indian problem; there was a plausible rumour accusing 
the Sioux of deliberately setting the prairie afire to prevent the buffalo 
from spreading to other tribes. General Miles’ attempt to chase the 
hostile Sioux from the hunting-grounds along the Milk River was soon 
forgotten as the craving for food became more and more intense. Not 
only the Sioux but many halfbreeds were again crossing the boundary 
to hunt in that area, and international complications threatened as a 
result of these incursions, especially when horse stealing, inseparable 
from the continual passing back and forth of so many loose-fingered 
and irresponsible natives, increased to alarming proportions. The 
Wood Mountain detachment now consisted of one officer and 26 other 
ranks—a small command indeed to grapple with a situation so formid- 
able. To make matters worse, Superintendent Walsh was suffering 
from a serious attack of erysipelas. 

A large number of Sioux were now permanently encamped on 
White Mud Creek south of the boundary, where more firewood was 
to be had than farther north, and where they were beyond the range 
of the recent prairie fires which had destroyed most of the available 
pasturage for their horses. When many halfbreeds from Wood Moun- 
tain erected shelters and formed a village not far from the Sioux camp, 
there was speculation in Mounted Police circles as to how the American 
authorities would react. One compensating thought was that the 
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United States were receiving a taste of the same irritation and annoy- 
ance suffered by Canada as the unwilling custodian of the refugee Sioux. 
Superintendent Walsh found it impossible to store sufficient hay, 
and for the winter had to send some oxen and beef cattle a considerable 
distance away under the care of the wagon master, Cst. Arthur 
McArthur. Seventy-five tons were cut by members of the Force, but 
when a large amount of it was destroyed by fire, local men were 
employed to locate and cut as much as possible at $3.00 a ton. 

But to compensate for the countless calls upon the officers and men 
at Wood Mountain, there was much to indicate that Sitting Bull was 
reaching the end of his tether. He had fallen from power among his 
people, and most of his Hunkpapa following as well as other Indians 
had joined the camp of Spotted Eagle, the sane and tolerant war chief 
of the Sans Arcs. The few who still clung to the now ignoble chieftain 
mainly comprised his own family and their relatives. 


Conditions At Fort Macleod 


Fires had also devastated the country around Fort Macleod; 
Superintendent Winder believed these were the work of Indians leaving 
for the south country to follow the buffalo, little caring how those left 
behind might fare so long as the buffalo were confined to one area 
where they could be hunted. 

Many improvements had been made at the fort. A new guard- 
room, long needed, was erected during the year—a roomy, substantial 
building of hewn timber, containing six cells, a dayroom for prisoners 
and a commodious guardroom. The old mud-roofed buildings had 
been repaired and made more habitable, and a house for married officers 
erected. Ata herding post on Willow Creek to the north, a building 
had been put up to accommodate a non-commissioned officer and three 
men. 

Farming operations at the Mounted Police Pincher Creek farm 
30 miles to the west had been eminently successful. The location 
proved to be most favourable, the soil excellent. A large quantity of 
timber for farm buildings and fence rails had been cut the previous 
winter and quite a bit of fencing had been done. A comfortable house 
was built for the men and one for the officer in charge, each of 
hewn logs with shingled roof. One hundred acres of oats had been 
sown early the previous June and had resulted in 2,300 bushels of 
excellent quality grain. Hay to an amount of about 325 tons had been 
stacked. Stables, a corral and sheds for implements had been built. 
and it was planned to put a sawmill and milldam in operation during 
the coming winter and spring. Inspector Shurtliff, in charge, now 
asked for a first class reaper; the oats had been cut entirely with scythes, 
From 12 to 15 colts were ready to be broken for saddle horses. 
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The Calgary Area 


Though the Peigan and Blood Indians in the vicinity of Macleod 
were faring fairly well through their own efforts, with such help as 
could be given them by the Mounted Police, the Blackfoot at the 
Crossing on the Bow River to the north continued to suffer intensely. 
Chief Crowfoot had urged Indian Commissioner Dewdney to trust the 
herd of cattle for the Blackfoot to the care of Lafayette French, the 
trader at the big Blackfoot camp, but Dewdney had been slow to agree 
to such a plan, as French was an American citizen with absolutely no 
ties in Canada. He had for long been an independent trader and was 
none too popular with I. G. Baker and Company as a consequence, 
There had been evidence that he was prone to take advantage of the 
Indians, but he was probably no worse than other traders in that 
respect. He stood high in the estimation of Crowfoot, for which there 
was good reason. 

Some years before when French was conducting a small trading- 
post on High River, there happened on an occasion to be an unusually 
large gathering of the Blackfoot in the vicinity. Crowfoot was among 
them. Another trader, held in ill repute by the Blackfoot chief, found 
himself denied his expected share of trade; in revenge he administered 
a wholesome quantity of liquor to an Indian in his employ and told 
him to go and shoot Crowfoot, who happened to be in French’s trading 
cabin. Firewater courage all but resulted in what would have been a 
murder of far-reaching consequences. 

Just when the drunken redskin was drawing a bead on Crowfoot 's 
head, Lafayette French appeared, lunged forward and threw the rifle 
muzzle up. The bullet crashed through the mud roof instead of Crow- 
foot’s brain. 

From that day forward French went by the name of ‘The Lifted 
Arm’’ among the Blackfoot tribes. He took advantage of his high 
standing and erected a trading shack at the Blackfoot Crossing; but 
a conspiracy by other traders to get him out of the way was concocted, 
and might have succeeded had not Crowfoot intervened. 

French was now ordered by Indian Commissioner Dewdney to 
leave the Crossing, as no intruders could reside on Indian reserves. 
As a consequence Crowfoot’s benefactor reluctantly returned to a 
location on High River, where he had first conducted his traffic with 
the Indians. 


In The North 


Increased police duties in the south resulted in a scarcity of men 
and horses in detachments on the North Saskatchewan. Superintendent 
Jarvis of Fort Saskatchewan travelled more than 1,000 miles to dis- 
tribute the Indian payments; he also made frequent business trips to 
Edmonton and elsewhere. At Fort Saskatchewan, as at other posts, 
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the guardroom facilities had become inadequate. As the country 
opened up and police surveillance became more intensive, more 
criminals were apprehended. Jarvis recommended that a combined 
guardroom and prison be built to meet the growing demands, as well 
as more adequate accommodation for men’s quarters, recreation room, 
cook house and storage. 

Battleford was also important as a very necessary police centre, 
it being the capital of the North-West Territories. The Dominion 
telegraph line kept it in close contact with the outside, and the survey 
for the proposed transcontinental railway had promised to make it a 
future metropolis. However the subsequent change of plans in the 
railway project to a more direct east and west line far to the south, 
disappointed the many who had pinned their faith upon the North 
Saskatchewan country. A commodious residence had been built for 
the lieutenant-governor, and a judge’s house, land title office and 
registry appeared, all on the south bank of the Battle River a short 
distance west of its junction with the Saskatchewan. On the plain 
between the rivers, considered a good strategic position, stood the 
Mounted Police barracks. Nearby a sprawling village had come into 
being, consisting chiefly of low log shacks. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany had a small post near the government buildings on the south side, 
where there were also several stores owned by private traders. The 
Saskatchewan Herald, product of a small printing plant, dispensed 
local and foreign news to a widely-scattered, pioneer population. 
Most of the Saskatchewan Indians—Crees, Assiniboines, Saulteaux 
and a sprinkling of Chippewayans—were slowly settling on their 
LeServes. 

The Battleford barracks of the Mounted Police erected in the late 
summer of 1876 still bore signs of their original primitiveness. Built 
of logs mudded over, and with roofs that had a chronic habit of 
springing new leaks, they were hard to heat in cold weather and 
consumed large quantities of cordwood. As winter was setting in, 
Inspector Walker reported to the Commissioner: ‘‘This morning, with 
the thermometer 37° below zero, water was frozen on the top of the 
stove in my bedroom, notwithstanding there were sufficient embers in 
fhe stove to start the morning fire.”’ 

He urgently recommended that if the detachment was to be per- 
manent, suitable quarters should be built. There had been small 
Opportunity to attend to such matters, owing to the slim number of 
men in the command: Some time-expired men had taken their dis- 
charge during the year and three others had been transferred to other 
posts. Walker reported that there were a number of troublesome 
Indians in the locality, and that in his estimation the strength should 
be increased as soon as possible to at least a full troop of officers and 
men, these to be proportioned as found necessary from time to time 
between Battleford, Duck Lake and Prince Albert. It would also 
quite possibly be necessary to send some men to Fort Pitt, near the 
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home of Big Bear, who was looked upon as one of the most trouble- 
some Indians in all the West. 

Such increase and distribution would give confidence to the settlers 
and encourage immigration. But as matters stood, there were barely 
sufficient men in the command to attend to routine calls, let alone the 
need of completing the stockade, cutting hay or attending to farming 
operations. 

At Battleford there were two officers and 21 non-commissioned 
officers and men; at Prince Albert, four non-commissioned officers and 
men, and at Duck Lake, three non-commissioned officers and men; in 
all, 11 less than at the beginning of the year. However, notwithstand- 
ing the dilapidated state of the barracks at Battleford, the health of 
the detachment had been unusually good. 

Walker reported: ‘‘There have been cases of cold and rheumatism, 
caused, I have no doubt, by the cold winds blowing through the cracks 
in the buildings, and the unusual fires that have to be kept up in the 
rooms to keep them warm.’ 

Walker’s command produced a phenomenal quantity of farm and 
garden stuff during the year. Most of this work was assigned to 
“Tom’’ Quinn the Indian Department interpreter, and George Scott 
the cattle herder, assisted by Constable Ridout. The truck garden 
near the fort was in charge of Cst. R. F. Shaw. The crop harvested 
amounted to 16,742 lbs. of oats, 5,237 lbs. of barley, 36,117 lbs. of 
potatoes, 1,060 Ibs. of beets, 3,850 Ibs. of turnips, 200 lbs. of carrots, 
200 head of cabbage and a quantity of lettuce, radishes, peas, caulis 
flower, etc. Besides this, the same men supplied most of the wood 
required for fuel from spring to autumn. 

At Prince Albert anxiety reigned because of the recent arrival of 
about 60 lodges of Sioux from Wood Mountain. Added to a similar 
number of Minnesota Sioux in the vicinity under Chief White Cap, 
they gave promise of being a heavy charge upon the nearby settlements 
during the coming winter. Word reached Inspector Walker that these 
new atrivals were law-breakers, especially as cattle killers, and in 
November he set out to investigate, taking with him Interpreter Quinn 
who knew the Sioux language. Though the reported depredations 
turned out to be much exaggerated, it was at once realized that the 
presence of so many foreign Indians was a source of potential trouble. 
The only possible relief open to these wanderers lay in such employment 
as could be given them by the settlers, and Lieutenant-Governor Laird 
authorized Walker to say that if after using their best exertions to 
obtain food by hunting or labour, they were still in want, the govern- 
ment would render them assistance. None of the Sioux appeared to 
have vindictive feelings towards anyone, either natives or whites, 
but the fact remained that they were well armed and would possibly 
take matters into their own hands if driven to extremes. 

Walker told a large gathering of them at Prince Albert that they 
would have to make every effort to support themselves. Provisions 
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from the government would be very limited. He would, he told them, 
provide them with fish nets—there were too many for all to be em- 
ployed in cutting wood and other work. He cautioned them against 
intruding themselves upon the settlers. If they were required to 
work—good, but if they were not, they were not to loaf about the 
settlers’ homes, as their language was not understood and they might 
easily be suspected of harbouring bad intentions. The Great Mother’s 
laws were just to all; if any white man stole from them or killed any 
of their animals, he would be punished; if any Indian committed an 
offence, he would be treated likewise. They must caution their young 
men against doing anything wrong; the illegal acts of one or two 
would bring discredit to all. 

The leaders of the Sioux who had recently reached Prince Albert 
were The-Man-That-Runs-The-Cougar and Two Dogs. White Cap and 
his band, who had reached the South Branch several years earlier, 
were said to be at St. Laurent, and at Duck Lake were eight lodges 
under Drunken Ox of Iron Dog’s band. Quite a number worked at 
harvesting and threshing, while many turned their hands to killing 
wild ducks and other small game. Learning from Drunken Ox that 
Iron Dog with 16 lodges was camped some distance away and inten- 
ded moving to Duck Lake, Walker asked his informant to warn Iron 
Dog to make no such move; he and his following would be more 
likely to get assistance from the government at Wood Mountain or 
Fort Walsh. 

The small Duck Lake detachment occupied a house rented from 
the trading firm of Stobart, Eden and Company, and the police horses 
were kept at a stable belonging to the same concern. Walker recom- 
mended the erection of suitable quarters at this troublesome point, 
should it be decided to make the detachment a permanent one. 


Shoal Lake Detachment 


Shoal Lake Detachment, under Supt. W. M. Herchmer, was for 
the most part aloof from the duties and exactions imposed on other 
posts of the Force during the transition period. But being situated 
with the sub-posts of Swan River and Qu’Appelle close to the trails 
leading westward from Winnipeg, the duties there consisted largely 
of keeping check ape the constant traffic that moved back and forth. 
A large quantity of spirituous liquors under permits passed that way, 
calling for the closest inspection. Whenever contraband liquor was 
discovered, it was spilled and the smugglers arrested. In keeping with 
the demand at other posts, Herchmer strongly recommended a more 
adequate guardroom at Shoal Lake. 


Murder In The Cypress Hills 


It was a remarkable fact, often commented upon in barrack rooms 
and at lonely campfires, that during five years of strenuous work upon 
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the plains, dealing with all manner of people, many of them eminently 
worthy of the titles ‘‘desperado’’ and “‘gunman’’, not a single member 
of the Force had lost his life by human violence. Nor had any member 
of the Force pressed a trigger against his fellow man. And yet there 
had been no halfway measures, no faltering, no tendency to sidestep 
difficult and dangerous situations, nothing but a fixed and resolute 
determination to establish law and order throughout a hitherto 
unbridled realm of some 250,000 square miles—a striking contrast to 
the conditions existing in the country immediately south of the 
international boundary, where one of the first axioms of life had for 
long been ‘‘kill or be killed’. 

This freedom from deliberate killing, offensive or defensive, was 
rudely shattered on November 17, but with no reflection upon the 
North-West Mounted Police. 

At Fort Walsh all horses in need of rest, and those suffering from 
minor ailments, were let out on nearby pastures during the summer and 
autumn. The most favoured location lay several miles up the valley 
of Battle Creek at a spot which had become known as the “‘Horse 
Camp’’. Here a small hut and a corral had been erected for the purpose. 
Several men were in charge, including Jules Quesnelle who besides 
fulfilling his duties as a scout, had been employed for such service. 
The duties were simple, but the hours were lon g—out at 5 a.m., back 
about 5.30 p.m. 

November 17 found two of the recently recruited men at the camp 
with Quesnelle—Csts. Marmaduke Graburn and George Johnston. 
Both constables had enlisted in Ottawa and had been sworn in at Fort 
Walsh on June 9. It was Johnston’s turn to act as camp cook while 
Graburn and Quesnelle went out with the horses. 

Between Horse Camp and Fort Walsh was a cabbage patch and 
vegetable garden. The two riders called that way towards the close of 
the day to pick up some needed “‘greens’’. Later upon reaching camp, 
Graburn remembered that he had left a small axe and a lariat at the 
vegetable garden and at once decided to go after them. The axe was a 
necessary article in gathering firewood. 

For some time a small band of Blood Indians had been in the 
vicinity. These were daily visitors, bothering the two policemen with 
the most importunate begging. One, Star Child by name, was a 
particularly insistent mendicant—a pinched-faced, evil-eyed Indian of 
small stature, who, while given to profuse self-praise and boastfulness, 
was not above eking out a livelihood by sheer beggary. Patience had 
reached the straining point at the police camp, and on one occasion 
Graburn had lost his temper at being pestered so continually by this 
Indian. After giving him such food as the camp supply could spare, 
and still being coaxed to give more, he turned on the redskin, shouting 
to him to get out, terming him a ‘miserable dog’’. 

Star Child had decamped. 
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In the light of subsequent events it was significant that though 
the Bloods had moved a considerable distance away a day or two 
previously, Star Child continued to lurk nearby. 

The evening of November 17 was overcast. Wet snow began to 
fall. The deep valley of Battle Creek was shrouded in pitch black. 

The hour grew late, yet Graburn failed to return. 

Thinking that he had had occasion to ride to Fort Walsh, Johnston 
and Quesnelle were not greatly disturbed until the missing constable’s 
horse turned up, the saddle empty. It was an unpleasant night, and 
the two decided it would be useless to institute a hunt until daylight, 
though they went out on ely search and called loudly. 

By morning it was decided to report Graburn’s absence to Fort 
Walsh. Superintendent Crozier immediately ordered a search party 
to be organized, consisting chiefly of Jerry Potts who had just come 
in from Fort Macleod, Louis Léveillé and the latter’s two sons, Paul 
and Gabriel. 

Potts and the others had no easy task searching the snow-covered 
ground. After many hours it was assumed there had been one shod 
horse followed by two ‘‘barefooted’’ Indian ponies, but there were 
only intermittent and meagre signs, and it could not be said what 
final direction had been taken by the riders, other than that one pony 
appeared to have been ridden from the valley and headed directly 
towards Montana. The snow that had fallen during the night had 
melted in large patches or had covered the tracks, and the trailing 
proved to be no simple matter. However after persistent search, Potts 
found Graburn’s forage cap, and then the four halfbreeds turned to the 
task like regular sleuth hounds. At last Louis Léveillé found Graburn’s 
body deep down in the bottom of a brush-clad coulee. A gaping bullet 
hole in the back of the head indicated murder! 

In his report Commissioner Macleod stated: ‘‘There is no doubt 
but the foul deed was perpetrated by two Indians, but we have not 
been able to fix the guilt upon the murderers. I feel sure that they will 
be discovered, as when they are across the line and think themselves 
safe, they will be certain to say something about it which will lead 
to their detection, and the other Indians will be sure to let us know. 
I am confident there was nothing in the act itself to lead to the belief 
that the Indians had changed in their feelings towards us, and that 
when the facts come out they will show that the atrocious crime was 
committed in revenge for some real or fancied injury done to the 
murderer or one of his family, not necessarily by a policeman but by 
some white man. All his comrades mourned the sad fate of poor 
young Graburn deeply, as he was a great favourite among us all.” 

A thorough search of the surrounding country failed to locate 
Star Child; he had left the Blood camp and had not returned. Indians 
intimated that he might have gone to Montana. Two years were to 
elapse before he was in custody. 
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The annals of the early West bear many strange coincidences. 
Constable Graburn and his friend Constable Johnston enlisted in the 
Force at Ottawa and were sworn in at Fort Walsh in June 1879. A 
few months later they shared the horse camp, subsequently called 
‘‘Graburn Coulee’’. On May 23, 1882, Johnston was killed by the 
accidental discharge of a Winchester carbine in the hands of another 
member of the Force and was buried beside Graburn in the little Fort 
Walsh cemetery. 


Complaint From The U.S. 


In November Commissioner Macleod received a letter from the 
Minister of the Interior at Ottawa regarding a complaint from the 
United States Secretary of State. The complaint had been addressed 
to Sir Edward Thornton, the British Ambassador at Washington, 
stating that Canadian halfbreeds and the Sioux Indians of Sitting 
Bull's band were repeatedly crossing the boundary line into the United 
States. It was claimed that this intrusion was frequent and exceedingly 
embarrassing, and it was suggested that the Government of Canada 
might find some practical solution of the vexatious problem. Ironically 
enough, Sitting Bull’s intrusion of Canada with his American follow- 
ing had not been a welcome one. 

The basis of the complaint was a letter to Washington from the 
Indian agent at Fort Buford on the Missouri, accompanied by a letter 
addressed to the agent by Superintendent Walsh the previous month. 

Writing from Wood Mountain, Walsh had stated: ‘‘I believe that 
all the halfbreeds on the Milk River are Canadian and are entitled to 
take up lands on this side of the line. Our government is anxious to 
have the people abandon the chase and commence agricultural pursuits, 
and I am of the opinion that this cannot be accomplished as long as 
they are allowed to hunt in the Milk River country.”’ 

By so writing, Walsh had come under the eye of official Ottawa, 
and Commissioner Macleod was reminded by the minister that the 
superintendent had “‘entirely exceeded his duties and powers’’ and 
was to be informed that in doing so the minister considered such a 
proceeding as one ‘calling for grave censure’. It was pointed out that 
Walsh ‘‘should not have taken it upon himself to address an officer of 
the United States Government on a matter involving government 
policy without direct authority, and even then, without such com- 
munication being conducted through the proper channels’’. Further- 
more, that Walsh’s conduct was ‘“‘calculated to obstruct the govern- 
ment policy in its relations with the United States regarding the right 
of Indians and halfbreeds of the plains to follow the buffalo for the 
purpose of obtaining food, whether in the United States or Canadian 
territory’. 

In defence of his action Superintendent Walsh stated to Com- 
missioner Macleod that his object had been to advise the Indian agent 
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at Fort Buford that the Canadian Government did not wish the half- 
breeds to trespass on the Indian reservation under that agent’s control, 
and could not be held responsible for their actions. He had also wished 
to persuade the Indian agent to remove his camp if possible, as it was 
rumoured that Louis Riel with some followers was about to take up 
residence nearby, after requesting the halfbreeds in the North-West 
Territories to join him on Milk River; that it was the intention of 
many halfbreeds to comply with Riel’s request, and that encourage- 
ment was being given them to do so by many people at Fort Benton 
and Fort Assiniboine, who stated that no U‘S. troops would hinder 
them. 

Walsh also pointed out that the large aggregation of halfbreeds 
south of the line was intercepting the northern migration of the 
buffalo, to the injury of Indians north of the boundary. Besides, there 
was danger of such a large halfbreed camp creating opposition from 
the hunting Sioux, and he remarked that General Miles had stated 
the Canadian Government would be held responsible for this movement 
of halfbreeds and Indians into the United States, as he, Miles, believed 
the halfbreeds were supplying the Sioux with ammunition with which 
to direct hostility against the military of the United States. 

Walsh had doubtless acted with the very best intentions, but 
stated: ‘'I find in my anxiety to protect the interests of our country, I 
have overstepped my duty.”’ 


The Sioux Without A Homeland 


During November about 25 lodges of Sioux broke away and 
headed southward to give themselves up at the Spotted Tail agency, 
and it was strangely significant that rumours soon after drifted from the 
south, saying that the nationality of Sitting Bull and his followers 
had been given attention by the U.S. Secretaries of State, War, and 
Interior, and that it had been decided they were British subjects. 
Word persisted that the Canadian Government would be held respon- 
sible for the Sioux chieftain’s future conduct, and that should he or 
his people cross the line, they would do so at their own risk. It was 
said that Washington would be well pleased to abandon the hostile 
Sioux to Canada. 


A Cannibal Is Hanged 


Thus far Western Canada had been free from hangings or execu- 
tions of any kind. . 
But back in the days of Rupert’s Land an official hanging 
had taken place at the Hudson’s Bay Company's post of Fort Ellice, 
then under Chief Factor Archibald McDonald. One of the fort em- 
loyees had shot an Indian in cold blood. Governor Dallas had come 
cae Fort Garry to adjudicate the case and had condemned the 
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murderer to be hanged on the walls of the fort. It had been necessary 
to impress the Indians with the swift dealing of justice, or to accept 
the inevitable, with unthinkable loss of life at the hands of over- 
whelming redskins. 

Now, for the first time since their inception, the North-West 
Mounted Police were arranging for a hanging at Fort Saskatchewan. 

Kak-say-kwyo-chin, or Swift Runner, a Cree Indian, had for years 
' lurked off and on in a strip of country about 80 miles north of Fort 
Edmonton. The Hudson’s Bay Company liked him—a fine specimen 
of his race, over six feet tall and of heavy build. Of good character, 
he was mild and trustworthy, a considerate husband and exceedingly 
fond of his children. But Swift Runner suffered abnormally from 
troubled dreams, one of the most insidious curses of Indian life. He 
was continually seeing, or thinking he saw, some of the spirits which 
were wont to haunt every Indian mind. Foremost among these was 
the Ween-de-go, the Cannibal Spirit, urging him to indulge in canni- 
balism; among civilized eae such a state of mind meant insanity, 
among the Indians it merited death at the stake. 

In the autumn of 1878 Swift Runner, his wife and children moved 
to new trapping grounds on the left bank of Sturgeon Creek some 
distance north of Fort Saskatchewan. There he profited by his hunting 
and trapping and was never in need of food. But a little later suspicion 
fell upon him when he returned to his former location. Upon being 
questioned by other Indians, he was unable to account satisfactorily 
for the whereabouts of his wife and children. His wife's Bale 
alarmed at the inexplicable disappearance of members of his family, 
reported the matter to the Mounted Police. Superintendent Jarvis 
assigned the investigation to Inspr. Sévére Gagnon, who in due 
course located the trapper’s camp and brought back not only Swift 
Runner but the mangled bones of the victims of his madness. 

Exhaustive search on the part of Inspector Gagnon and his helpers 
had unearthed ample evidence to show that Swift Runner had not only 
committed wholesale murder but had turned cannibal. He had barely 
escaped death, the usual penalty for such a crime, at the hands of his 
tribe. But it caught up with him, and imprisonment at Fort Saskat- 
chewan was merely a prelude to his inevitable execution in the more 
orderly and humane manner of the white man. 

On August 8 a competent jury was empanelled to decide the case, 
Stipendiary Magistrate Richardson presiding. 

A gruesome story was revealed. Swift Runner had taken the police 
to a little grave near his camp, saying one of his children had died and 
he had buried it. The grave was opened and the body found untouched. 
But human bones were found scattered about the camp, among them 
a skull which the Indian was not backward in confessing was that of 
his wife. Upon being pressed, he then readily related the details of 
the successive murders he had committed. He had killed his wife and 
eaten her; he had forced one of his boys to kill a younger brother and 
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cut him up, and this one he had eaten; he had then killed his baby by 
hanging it to a lodge pole, and while at his supper had pulled the 
baby’s legs to hasten its strangulation. In this manner he had turned 
for food not only to the body of his helpmate but to his living children. 
He also confessed that he had done away with his mother-in-law, 
who, he acknowledged, was a bit tough. It was said by neighbouring 
Indians that a brother had met the same fate. What made his act 
even more barbarous was the fact that while he was indulging in his 
ghastly orgy he had plenty of dried meat hanging around the camp. 

When Magistrate Richardson sentenced Swift Runner to be hanged 
on December 20, the prisoner heard his sentence with apparent in- 
difference. 

S/Sgt. Fred Bagley, who had come West with the Force as a bugler 
in 1874, was in charge of the arrangements. A gallows was erected 
within the fort enclosure and on the fatal morning, which was a 
bitterly cold one, a priest who had spent the night with the condemned 
man had breakfast with him. An old army pensioner named Rogers 
was engaged as executioner. 

When placed upon the trap Swift Runner was granted an oppor- 
tunity to address the large crowd which had gathered. He acknow- 
ledged his guilt, thanked those who had had him in charge for their 
kindness, then scolded his guard for keeping him waiting in the cold. 

Upon completion of the task, Jim Reade, a California ‘‘forty- 
niner’’, remarked: ‘‘That’s the purtiest hangin’ I ever seen and it’s 
the twenty-ninth.”’ 


Prevailing Adversity Spurs Louis Riel 


The year 1879 had been with few exceptions an adverse one on the 
plains. Many prospective settlers from the East and South failed to 
appear, as a result of disturbing rumours both in the press and by word 
of mouth. Cattle ranching in its early stages had received a setback, 
despite every possible effort of the Mounted Police to minimize the 
depredations of starving Indians. The outstanding achievement was 
the tactful handling by the police of the refugee Sioux. 

The natives of the wooded country contiguous to the North 
Saskatchewan River showed every indication of adapting themselves 
to the new conditions; but the out-and-out Indians of the open plains, 
who had relied exclusively upon the buffalo, were in woeful plight. 
Every expedient to mitigate their suffering was tried by the few hun- 
dred men under Commissioner Macleod, but at best the reaction to 
the proffered succour and relief could be no more than gradual. There 
was something painfully tragic in the fact that erstwhile warriors and 
buffalo runners had to seek sustenance from gophers, mice, even snakes, 
or any living thing that might be used as food. It was not uncommon 
to see a once plumed and dashing horseman lying inert in his rags 
before a gopher burrow, snare held ready to claim any unwary rodent. 
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It was an opportune time for the self-constituted champion of the 
natives, Louis Riel, to proceed with his reckless and treasonable 
schemes. In December several hundred Bloods, Peigans and Blackfoot 
reached the Milk River near the Big Bend, 40 or 50 miles south of the 
international boundary, at a spot where many halfbreeds, Crees and 
Sioux were already assembled, and where Riel had pitched his camp 
in company with a loose following of so-called councillors. The 
newcomers were proffered a warm welcome and visited by halfbreeds 
who talked open treason. Without restraint they denounced what 
they deemed to be British tyranny; they harped upon what they 
claimed to be the parsimonious treatment accorded all the natives by 
the Canadian Government; they claimed that their leader, Louis Riel, 
had visited the great Chief Crowfoot and had arranged a satisfactory 
plan for the future. A general meeting of disgruntled Indians and 
halfbreeds followed shortly afterwards in the log cabin of a man named 
Trottier, where a scheme of the most scatterbrained conception was 
divulged. 

It was the old story. All the Indian tribes and halfbreeds were to 
unite and as one great confederacy invade and seize the Canadian 
North-West. All tribal differences and enmities would be forgotten, 
all Indians who had not yet taken treaty on either side of the boundary 
would be enlisted, and all treaty Indians would be told that the 
Canadian and United States Governments proposed to pay no more 
annuities, that treaty papers had merely been a ruse, and that there 
had been no intention on the part of Canada or the United States to 
fulfil their treaty obligations. When the Canadian plains were sub- 
jugated however, the most liberal concessions would be granted the 
Indians, accompanied by complete freedom and more food. All money 
and resources would be divided equally between Indians and half- 
breeds—no longer would they be half brothers but full brothers. 

To the lasting credit of not only Chief Crowfoot and other leaders 
of the Blackfoot Confederacy, the visiting buffalo hunters from the 
Fort Macleod and Calgary country treated Riel’s maniacal overtures 
with amused indifference. 


The North-West Mounted Rifles 


In October news of a strange innovation appeared in the Canada 
Gazette. Two companies of volunteers, designated ‘North-West 
Mounted Rifles’, had been organized in the vicinity of Prince Albert 
and Duck Lake. Whether the motive for this upstart addition to the 
Canadian Militia had resulted from the chronic unrest among Chief 
Beardy’s aggregation of Crees at Duck Lake, records do not say. The 
commanding officer was Owen E. Hughes, manager for the trading firm 
of Stobart, Eden and Company, who operated a trading establishment 
near Beardy’s stamping ground. Hughes was gazetted as ‘Captain’. 
Among the lieutenants was Gabriel Dumont, the noted Métis who 
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six years later was to be Riel’s military leader, the commandant of the 
halfbreeds in the battles of Duck Lake, Fish Creek and Batoche along 
the South Branch. The rank and file were recruited principally from 
among the Métis. But the North-West Mounted Rifles never reached 
a status above the preparatory stage. As a unit in the Manitoba 
military district, which at the time comprised the plains of the West, 
it remained only on paper. Then it was rye under the official 
stigmatism of “‘inefficient’’. The memory of it was to be the subject 
of a humourous bit of repartee between Captain Hughes and General 
Middleton the commander-in-chief of the ‘‘North West Field Force”’ 
in 1885, at the battle of Fish Creek. 


Interior Economy Reviewed 


In his report for the year Commissioner Macleod dwelt specifically 
upon various essential items of equipment and routine. Uniforms, 
footgear, clothing generally and underclothing in particular had been 
very satisfactory, but he suggested that a‘‘light grey felt hat would be 
preferable to the helmet’’. The latter was worn only when it was 
obligatory to do so; on trips it was invariably carried in the wagons 
where it was knocked about and in some instances damaged. The men 
liked felt hats and wore them when they could in preference to the 
regulation helmet or “‘one-ear’’ pill-box or forage cap. This was the 
first step towards the adoption later of a serviceable, broad-brimmed 
felt hat, or Stetson, which was to become an inseparable part of the 
uniform. 

The Concord harness as supplied was standing up well, as were 
the “‘Murphy”’ wagons and the lighter spring wagons. The original 
wagons, used by the Force on the long march in 1874 and later, were 
becoming things of the past. 

The entire Force had been drilled in accordance with the cavalry 
manual, foot and mounted, and the divisions stationed at Fort Walsh 
and Fort Macleod received a course of instruction in musketry. 

The general conduct of the men had been good. Ninety recruits 
had been engaged and 30 time-expired men re-engaged; 46 took their 
discharge, four were invalided, seven deserted and one man (Constable 
Graburn) was killed. Eighty-four horses had been purchased, 27 
died, 20 were cast and one had been stolen. The year had been excep- 
tionally hard on the horses. Most of them had been in constant 
service, yet they were often hard put for sufficient pasturage because 
large areas of the prairie had been burnt, and they had been called upon 
to do much travelling in districts where the water was strongly 
tinctured with alkali. 

As stipendiary magistrate the Commissioner had held court at 
Fort Walsh and Fort Macleod and adjudicated upon claims for over 
$8,000. Since the middle of the year when he had returned from the 
East, he travelled by wagon and saddle over 2,300 miles in the course 
of his duties, visiting the different posts. 
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Previously it had been a rule that a sub-constable could not make 
an arrest; an acting-constable could. This was now changed by the 
elimination of the ranks of ‘‘sub-constable’’ and “‘acting-constable’’, 
both to be substituted by the rank of ‘‘constable’’, with the enlistment 
term to be five years instead of three. . ae & 

In furnishing his report for the year, Superintendent Crozier in 
command at Fort Walsh, strongly advocated the establishment of a 
depot for training and instructing recruits, with a view to increasing 
the efficiency of the Force, and recommended the retention of recruits 
at the depot for a stated time before assigning them to general duty. 
He felt that such an establishment would be more feasible now that 
the term of service was five years. 

The Commissioner recommended a redistribution of the Force to 
take effect as soon as practicable the following spring. He advised the 
placing of two divisions at Fort Walsh, two divisions at Fort Macleod, 
and one division each at Fort Qu Appelle, Battleford and Fort Saskat- 
chewan, with such outposts as might be considered necessary. He 
expected many Indians who were south hunting buffalo to return to 
the Cypress Hills and the Blackfoot country, and felt that the main 
strength of the Force should be stationed near them. Much hard and 
patient work lay ahead before these wandering bands could be pre- 
vailed upon to settle quietly on their reserves. 


Distribution Of The Force, End Of 1879 
(Six Divisions) 


Fort Wialsligssasa tales si reer Headquarters, including outposts of Wood 
Mountain, East End and Milk River. Com- 
missioner (who resided at Fort Macleod); 
Assistant Commissioner; ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘F”’ 
Divisions, under Supt. J. M. Walsh who 
was stationed at Wood Mountain, and 
Supt. L. N. F. Crozier tespectively Che 
latter in command of the post). 
Commissioned officers, including surgeon. 12 
Non-commissioned officers and constables. 170 
FOP S68 acy, aecsak siete setae ae ena rrrnee e 139 


Fort: Macleod occa e care nanny “C’’ and part of ‘‘E’’ Divisions, under 
Supt. William Winder and Inspr. J. H. 
Mclllree respectively. 
Commissioned officers, including surgeon. 7 
Non-commissioned officers and constables. 82 
HOfses ss... 0.05 Gavtratd ces 9 Se eee ee 111 


PoreCaloary. 2 .ccesessieca PPE Ree Part of ‘‘E’’ Division, under Inspr. C. E. 
Denny. 
Non-commissioned officers and constables. 13 
Horses ce: Ss woes eke eee ee ee 16 


ore saskatchewan... .o.<..0..0..c. 


Battleford. 


Shoal Lake 
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“A” Division, under Supt. W. D. Jarvis. 


Commissioned officers................... ye 
Non-commissioned officers and constables. 16 
ELOUSES Ae eee, Re rs se hee gee DL 


including sub-posts of Prince Albert and 
Duck Lake. “‘E” and part of ‘‘D’’ Divi- 
sions, under Inspr. James Walker. 


Commissioned officers................... 5 
Non-commissioned officers and constables. 28 
EL ORSecphe ne kr Skea Mek joe ae oe ane nee 35 


including sub-posts of Swan River and Fort 

Qu’Appelle. Parts of ‘‘D’’ and ‘‘F’’ Divi- 

sions, under Supt. W. M. Herchmer. 

Commissioned officers, including surgeon. 2 

Non-commissioned officers and constables. 27 

| olala: Rear Pts ae ey rt On Meee Se 24 
(Above figures for horses include brood 
mares, and in addition to the above, 
there were 55 colts.) 


Commissioned officers................... 26 
Non-commissioned officers and constables. 336 
Horses pexcliiding colts..i5.0- 5c) ae oak 334 


CHAPTER X 


1880 


BUFFALO GUNS 


PLOUGHSHARES AND STOCK SADDLES 


PHAT Canada had grappled successfully with her task of 
Western expansion was becoming more and more appar- 
ent. Throughout an immense territory wandering natives 
and thinly-scattered whites, most of whom had until 
recently recognized only such roles of life as best fitted 
the requirements of each uncertain day, had now a clear understand- 
ing of the intent of law and order. 


A Striking Contrast 


Fortunately the sorry spectacle which for years had accompanied 
the march of empire across the American plains had been interpreted 
by administrative circles at Ottawa as a timely warning. The utter 
fallacy of employing strong-arm methods to impose a new order of 
existence upon a savage people had been recognized. Many instances 
had been afforded that the redmen of North America, especially the 
highly-developed warrior type of the great buffalo ranges, could not 
be summarily brushed aside by weapons, intrigue or subterfuges. It 
had become self-evident that armed aggression or unscrupulous meas- 
ures applied for the purpose of circumscribing the inherent freedom of 
the Indian, could result only in long delay, immense expenditure and 
needless bloodshed. On the other hand, certain events had proven 
that the Indian was amenable to open-handed and honourable approach. 

Canada had been most fortunate during the five and a half years 
attending the supervision of her Western plains by the North-West 
Mounted Police. .The character and ability of James Farquharson 
Macleod, his officers and men had brought about a great and honour- 
able transition. 

The Canadian West was won! Considering the brevity of the time 
taken and the magnitude of the obstacles overcome by the slim com- 
mand, nothing like it had ever occurred in the history of North 
America! 
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Yet the picture of the West as presented at the opening of the 
year 1880 was not of a kind to be accepted with composure. A huge 
undertaking awaited completion. If the achievements of the Mounted 
Police thus far were to be consolidated into a harmonious whole, if 
complete emancipation of Stone-Age man from primordial ties to a 
civilized state was to be accomplished, there could be no respite 
from the task ahead. 


Native Calamity 


By none other than natural processes incidental to the ever- 
increasing white invasion, an inevitable calamity had descended upon 
the Indian tribes of the great grasslands. All but relegated to the past 
were the dusky cattle whose millions had once clothed and fed the 
red-skinned nomads of the West; because of this an enigma confronted 
not only the custodians of the law but the perplexed and hungry 
leaders of a vanishing race. The Canadian plains harboured but a 
mere residue of the great buffalo herds which 50 years earlier had 
wandered from the lower Assiniboine valley in the east to the foot- 
hills of the Rockies in the west, from Texas to the borders of the 
northern forests. Only beasts that succeeded in breaking through 
the cordon of hunters arrayed against them during their northward 
migrations could now be counted upon to forestall cruel privation 
among Canada’s buffalo-hunting Indians. 

South of the international boundary the slaughter of buffalo 
continued unabated. Many of the white hunters were so dexterous 
with their rifles they would keep four men busy skinning the animals 
where they lay. In the country south of the Milk River and about the 
Little Rockies and the Bear Paw Mountains, extending across the 
Missouri River to the Judith Basin, huge kills were made. And nearly 
all the Indians of the north-west states and territories of the Union 
were gathered there, when not begging food at the various agencies 
and military forts. 


Indian Concentration At Fort Walsh 


On the Canadian plains winter set in with its usual severity. 
Indians began to cluster at the various police posts seeking relief. 
Fort Walsh bore the brunt of the ‘‘siege’’, not because the treatment 
meted out was more generous there, but because many Indians who 
had turned towards the Cypress Hills in the hope of killing buffalo, 
finding that few of the animals had crossed the international boundary 
from the south, were forced to scour the countryside for smaller game, 
or gather at Fort Walsh. The majority finally decided to become 
willing and permanent charges upon the government, and it was 
necessary for Superintendent Crozier to impress upon them that 
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provisions for so many could not be furnished. He urged them to 
help relieve the strain by making every effort to locate some buffalo. 
Many acted upon his advice, but those remaining, nearly 600, had no 
horses, and the only alternative was to issue rations to them for the 
duration of the winter. 

Since 1878 a small summer detachment of police had been sta- 
tioned under canvas at Davis Lake (Cypress Lake) about 30 miles 
south-east by trail from Fort Walsh. Recently the Indian Department 
had placed a herd of cattle there to be a source of food supply for 
about 200 Indians who had been assigned to that area by Crozier. 
This resulted in the founding of a detachment known as Cottonwood 
Coulee and the erection of several log buildings near the west end of 
the lake.* Coarse fish were plentiful, so tackle and nets were furnished, 
and consequently the drain upon Fort Walsh was somewhat lessened. 
Most of the buffalo-hunting Indians knew nothing of fishing, and 
instructions were given in how to gather food from the waters. 
Ammunition was also issued in limited quantities, with which the 
young men of the camp killed prairie chickens, rabbits and an oc- 
casional antelope. 

Most of Sitting Bull’s following were located on White Mud 
Creek (Frenchman’s Creek), north and south of the international 
boundary; others were on the Milk River near the Big Bend Ar 
the latter location deep snow prevailed and only a scanty supply of 
buffalo meat was being brought in by the hunters. 


In The North 


Under Superintendent Walker’s command conditions at Battle- 
ford, Prince Albert and Duck Lake, though not so bad, were similar. 
At Battleford the Crees and Assiniboines continually complained of 
the scarcity of game near their reserves, and were frequent visitors 
to the Indian agency. Near Prince Albert, in addition to many Crees 
from the reserves, there were several scores of Sioux, about a third of 
them from Sitting Bull’s band. Many of these were making them- 
selves useful among the settlers as labourers and woodcutters. In addi- 
tion, the Minnesota Sioux under Chief White Cap forsook their 
feserve near the Moose Woods on the South Branch, intending to 
camp near Prince Albert until the spring. 


In The West 


Among the tribes of the Blackfoot Confederacy the first stages of 
want had been greatly alleviated by the Mounted Police and Indian 
agents, while in addition to Fort Calgary, Fort Macleod became a 
tegular Mecca for semi-destitute and helpless mendicants. 


* The buildings were abandoned three years later. 
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It was a remarkable fact, undoubtedly attributable to the efh- 
ciency of the police, that although thousands of Indians were often 
in want, barely a case that could be termed a breach of the peace was 
recorded at any of the posts. 


The Sioux A Major Problem 


Slowly but surely, owing to the increasing pinch of circumstances, 
disintegration set in among the ees edit aggregation of refugee 
Sioux. Plan as they might, their leaders could find no good way out 
of their difficulties. Though Sitting Bull, the supreme chief of other 
days, was still defiant, still hopeful, still of a mind to oppose as best 
he could all overtures by Americans for his return to his native soil, 
most of his following in the camps north of the boundary were ready 
to accept any plan of relief that might offer. The leadership had 
practically swung to Spotted Eagle, one of the most fearless warriors 
among them and one of the most sane and tolerant—an enlightened 
savage who foresaw the Indian’s destiny. 

In January 60 lodges under a leader known as ‘The Minne- 
conjou’’ dismantled their camp and with set faces travelled south- 
ward to give themselves up at the Yankton agency on Poplar Creek 
at the junction of the Missourt. They were soon followed by 20 
lodges of Brulé Sioux who struck out for the Spotted Tail agency. 
Meanwhile conditions went from bad to worse in Sitting Bull’s own 
camp on the White Mud. Snow fell so deep hunting was almost 
impossible; sickness spread from lodge to lodge; starving inmates 
began to die. The chief decided to return to Wood Mountain, there 
to drag out existence through the winter under the sympathetic 
observance of his friend, Superintendent Walsh. But the superintendent 
used every opportunity to persuade the hapless chief to forego his 
stubborn resolve and return to the United States, where he could at 
least be certain of adequate and permanent sustenance. While thus 
pleading with Sitting Bull to save himself and his reduced following 
from utter calamity, Walsh was not unmindful that native desperation 
might at any moment show itself in fanatical enmity and bloodshed. 
Day and night unceasing vigilance was the rule at the inadequately- 
manned outpost of Wood Mountain. The load was a heavy one for 
Walsh and his men, especially as the superintendent had been in ill 
health for some time. 

Hunger, sickness and suffering took heavy toll in the Indian 
lodges as winter advanced. Disease broke out among the Indian 
ponies. It was a common sight to see the rotting bodies of those that 
had died being cut up for food. Hunters and warriors, only recently 
the perfection of agility and health, were so reduced as to be physic- 
ally helpless. On top of all this, an epidemic of ‘‘mountain fever” 
spread, leaving many additional graves to mark its passage. 
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Walsh strove valiantly and with consummate patience to persuade 
the Sioux to return to their homeland. ‘‘Think of your women and 
children,’’ he told them as he urged them to go to the agencies south 
of the boundary and give up their arms. He repeatedly assured them 
that they would be treated honestly and would receive ample provi- 
sions. 

It was not long before the disease among the Indian ponies spread 
to the detachment horses at Wood Mountain; nine had to be sent to 
pasturage about 25 miles away where the cattle herd was assembled. 
To make matters worse, there was a serious shortage of hay. Kendall 
and Smith, traders at Wood Mountain, who had contracted to supply 
20 tons, failed utterly, and Walsh was forced to send six more horses 
to the herd camp. The amount of hay for each animal at the post was 
reduced to 12 lbs. per day, but it was now possible to increase the 
Oat rations to eight pounds. 

To add to Walsh’s burden, two Sioux chiefs, Broad Trail and 
Little Knife, arrived from the south at Wood Mountain post early in 
March with about 40 lodges. Yet in a way they furthered Walsh's 
arguments to the reluctant Sitting Bull. They brought word that 
125 lodges had already surrendered at the Poplar Creek Agency and 
were drawing rations. 


A Clue To The Wanted Star Child 


As had been expected, an incident cropped up at Fort Walsh to 
shed light upon the movements and whereabouts of the wandering 
Blood Indian, Star Child, who had vanished at the time of Constable 
Graburn’s death the previous November. 

The police were always mixing more or less with the Indians, 
and on one occasion two young Bloods suspected of horse stealing 
were apprehended. While awaiting trial in the guardroom, they 
were identified as having been in the Blood camp near the scene of 
Graburn’s death. As was customary their wives were given permis- 
sion to see them. One afternoon, upon being taken out for exercise, 
the two suspects broke from their guard and raced towards a large 
Blood camp on a nearby hillside. Simultaneously their wives rushed 
to meet them and handed them their Winchester rifles and ammuni- 
tion belts. Not to be outdone, a third Indian, also out for exercise, 
broke loose and started off in the opposite direction. Superintendent 
Crozier, Inspector Cotton and Surgeon Kennedy were playing tennis 
at the time in fromt of the fort. In a trice they took up the pursuit. 
Meantime Inspector Steele directed several mounted men to join in 
the chase. These overtook the first two fugitives within half a mile, 
defied their raised rifles and soon had them in their cells again. 
That evening the prisoners asked for a secret midnight interview 
with Superintendent Crozier in his quarters, requesting that his 
windows be covered so no one could spy upon them. 
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The meeting was held; the name, description and full particulars 
of the Indian who had murdered Graburn were then divulged. Doubt- 
less guilty consciences resulting from withholding information had 
done their work. 

The other of the Indian trio, who was quite unsuspected of know- 
ing anything of Graburn’s death, but who had jumped at the opportun- 
ity to escape, was found the following day in a yard behind one of 
the log residences in the village. To all appearances he had been taken 
ill; besides, being poorly clad, he had suffered from exposure to a 
severe storm of sleet and snow that had swept down during the night. 
He was brought into the fort on a stretcher and died shortly after- 
wards. Rumour spread among the Indians that he had been seized by 
the police and hanged, but Surgeon Kennedy exhibited the body 
publicly to convince them that their comrade had died a natural 
death. 

Word was immediately sent to Commissioner Macleod, who was 
at Fort Benton. He was told that the suspect, Star Child, was likely 
hiding in the Bear Paw Mountains, and with the assistance of Amer- 
ican authorities, could probably be taken. But to the astonishment 
of the Commissioner the local sheriff would not move to assist unless 
guaranteed a fee of $5,000. This was not however the lastot the 
police hunt for the slayer of the unfortunate Graburn. 


Handling Desperate Sioux 


By April 1 there were about 150 lodges of Sioux close to the Wood 
Mountain post. Sitting Bull and his dwindling followers were among 
them. Wild meat had long since ceased to be a general article of diet, 
and owing to the poor conditions of their horses, the hunters were no 
longer able to go southward the 70 or more miles necessary to find 
buffalo. Hunger and suffering now became intense. 

In his report to the Commissioner Superintendent Walsh stated: 
‘‘T was forced to make small issues of food to save their lives. Follow- 
ing this want of food and the eating of diseased horses, an epidemic 
appeared .. . . The conduct of those starving and destitute people, 
their patient endurance, their sympathy and the extent to which they 
assisted each other, their strict observance of law and order would 
reflect credit upon the most civilized community. I am pleased to 
inform you, as no doubt it will give you pleasure to know, that the 
greatest good feeling and consideration was extended to those poor 
sufferers by the men at Wood Mountain post. The little that was 
daily left from their table was carefully preserved and meted out as 
far as it would go to the women and children. During these five or 
six weeks of distress, I do not think that one ounce of food was wasted 
at Wood Mountain post. Every man appeared to be interested in 
saving what little he could, and day after day they divided their 
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ration with those starving people. I must further mention that the 
Indians received assistance from the halfbreeds.”’ 

Big-hearted Jean Louis Légaré, to whom so many looked in the 
hour of need, all but depleted his trading-post to render aid to the 
sufferers, quite without hope of recompense. 

In speaking to Walsh, Sitting Bull at last confessed the workings 
of his mind. The aging chief was sorely troubled and said in sub- 
stance: “The sufferings of my people make my heart weak. Those 
who wish to go back may do so; I will place nothing in their way.”’ 

An episode suddenly occurred which indicated all too clearly the 
dangerous frame of mind the Sioux were in as a result of their pro- 
tracted privation. Trader Allen, manager of the Kendall and Smith 
store at Wood Mountain, had a bad reputation. He had been accused 
repeatedly of ‘‘short-changing’’ the Indians, whereas other traders, 
especially Légaré, were known for their uniformly fair methods. The 
Sioux despised Allen, nursed a grudge against him and had threatened 
to attend to him when opportunity afforded. One evening after 
Allen had locked the store for the night, a mob of Sioux hammered 
at the door, yelling for admittance. Allen and his three helpers, one 
of whom was Daniel ‘‘Peach’’ Davis who had resigned from the 
Force the previous autumn to seek what he deemed to be more lu- 
crative work, hastily threw up a barricade. Mrs. Allen and her small 
child cowered terror-stricken in the nearby living quarters. But 
nothing more happened during the night. 

At daylight when Allen opened the door, Indians crowded in. 
The manager was accused of cheating; they had come to demand what 
they claimed was theirs. They were starving; they wanted help— 
they wanted their rights. Allen tried to bluff. Angrily they accused 
him of being a liar and a crook. Meanwhile one of the Indians burst 
into the living quarters, seized the child from Mrs. Allen and brought 
it to the store. Its life was threatened if Allen refused to comply with 
their demands. Mrs Allen rushed in and pleaded for her baby, while 
her husband held a loaded rifle to a powder keg and warned the Indians 
that he would pull the trigger should they attempt to carry out their 
threat. At the same time Peach Davis covered the temporary custodian 
of the child with his revolver, ready to shoot, but after a few breath- 
taking moments decided to break through the savage mob and reach 
the Mounted Police post. He succeeded, barely escaping uninjured. 

Superintendent Walsh, though ill in bed, acted on the moment. 
Orders were given to Sgt. Henry Hamilton and Csts. Ed. Allen, Charles 
Thompson and Jack Dunn to go at once to the store and take with 
them “‘Cajou’’ Morin, the halfbreed interpreter. They were instructed 
to bring Mrs. Allen and the child back and to say to the Indians that 
if they did not all report to the Mounted Police within 15 minutes, 
Walsh himself would come over and blow them all into eternity. 

The policemen pushed their way into the store, where Constable 
Allen, a huge man, hurled Indians to right and left as he headed to- 
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wards the one holding the infant. Seizing that individual by the shoul- 
ders, he placed a knee in the small of his back and pressed until the 
child was released. He then swerved about to start a wholesale 
‘clean-up’, but Sergeant Hamilton, also a ‘‘six-footer’’, interfered 
and urged caution. When the little body of police returned with the 
woman and child, Walsh was sitting on a box outside his quarters, 
covered with blankets, awaiting the outcome and when the trader 
appeared he lectured that individual severely. Soon after a team was 
hitched to a wagon and the Allens departed on the Fort Walsh trail, 
being told not to come back. Walsh said the Indians would be held 
in check to give them a good start. 


A Sioux “Showdown” 


By the end of April nearly 1,200 Sioux, among them many out- 
standing chiefs, had surrendered to the Americans. About the middle 
of May Superintendent Walsh reported that Sitting Bull, Spotted 
Eagle and seven other headmen had come to interview him, their 
purpose being to state their case as they saw it. They spoke of having 
been in the land of the Great Mother for three years, of their obedience 
to her laws, of the honest treatment received at the hands of the white 
chief. They said there were now less than 200 lodges of the once 
great camp north of the line; many had returned to the several agencies 
in the United States, but those who remained in the White Mother's 
country were desirous of obtaining a homeland. Would the “’Majeer’’, 
as Sitting Bull termed Superintendent Walsh, inform the White Mother 
and the Big Chief of the United States that they and their followers 
were ready to shake hands with the Americans and make a lasting 
peace? They confessed they had never spoken such words or entertained 
such sentiments before. Sitting Bull concluded: ‘‘I now show you my 
heart; you can make known my feelings to all the world.”’ 

Though brought at last to almost abject submission, the once 
powerful Hunkpapa chieftain was, nevertheless, still an important 
personage in his own estimation. He stated that he would like to go 
to Ottawa and discuss the matter with the White Mother’s daughter 
(Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, wife of the Governor General), 
and would also be glad of an opportunity to ponder the whole ques- 
tion with the White Father at Washington. Walsh discreetly replied 
that he would forward the words thus uttered to the White Mother's 
great chiefs. 

Though a man of keen perception, Sitting Bull had failed to real- 
ize that Walsh had systematically weakened his standing as the leader 
of the hostile Sioux by dealing singly with the other chiefs. The 
superintendent had succeeded, doubtlessly aided by the famine, in 
bringing about many desertions and surrenders. 
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Sitting Bull Holds Out 


The whole Sioux question had changed during the past year. 
Walsh believed that Sitting Bull and his reduced following were 
about ready to surrender to the American authorities. But Sitting 
Bull was chiefly concerned about his own bodily safety and what 
would happen to him if he gave himself up. At the time of the skir- 
mish the previous July between General Miles’ scouts and Sitting 
Bull’s hunting party, there were more than 600 lodges of refugee 
Sioux on Canadian soil; now there was probably less than a third of 
that number. Most of them had proceeded to Fort Keogh at the 
mouth of the Tongue River on the Yellowstone, 200 miles south of 
Wood Mountain; others had reported at Fort Buford and to the agents 
at Poplar Creek and Wolf Point on the Missouri, and at the Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail agencies in Nebraska. Among them the noted war 
chief Gall had appeared. Those who had departed in November took 
with them a letter by Walsh to the agent at Spotted Tail. It elicited 
a rather ridiculous reply to the effect that the U.S. Government had 
advised the Indian agent that no more Indians from Canada could be 
received. Walsh however persisted in his persuasive activities and 
kept on encouraging many other Sioux to go south. Later, instructions 
from Washington to the Indian agents directed that any returned 
Indians would have to surrender to the military authorities; in fact 
many Sioux who reached Poplar Creek found they could not be ac- 
cepted and were told to report to the military at Fort Keogh. Most of 
those still under Sitting Bull were anxious to return, but were told by 
their headmen that they could not make an unconditional surrender. 
It was quite apparent that should more of them proceed across the 
line, Sitting Bull and Spotted Eagle would be left with insignificant 
followings. 

Sitting Bull had set his heart upon settling down permanently in 
Canada. Perhaps as a means to this end, he had acquired the habit of 
stating voluntarily that his hatred for the Americans was a thing of 
the past, that he was quite willing to meet them and shake hands as 
a British subject. At the same time he desired the privilege of hunting 
buffalo along the Milk River and the Missouri without fear of being 
molested. He had also gone on record as wanting to make peace with 
all other Indian tribes—not an offensive or defensive alliance but a 
friendly understanding. 

No matter what lay ahead, the police detachment at Wood Moun- 
tain realized that the end of Sitting Bull’s sojourn in Canada was ap- 
proaching and that it might have occurred sooner but for the repeated 
visits of envoys from the other side trying to persuade the indigent 
and nonplussed chieftain to surrender. Besides, the fact that the 
military under General Miles were continually hovering just below 
the boundary aggravated the situation. 
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The Hunt For Star Child 


At Fort Walsh the chief speculation had for some time centered 
upon locating the Blood Indian, Star Child, the alleged murderer of 
Constable Graburn some months earlier. ) 

Working on clues provided by the Blood Indians who had at- 
tempted to get clear of the cells at Fort Walsh, Superintendent Crozier 
had sent Inspr. C. E. Denny to Fort Benton on the Missouri to confer 
with the U.S. law officers about the wanted Indian and if possible 
arrange for his return to Canada for trial. Denny, who was authorized 
to offer a reward of $200, had ridden away in the hope that he would 
succeed in his mission, although many at Fort Walsh had their doubts. 
Commissioner Macleod had already been told that it would cost 
$5,000 to get action from the sheriff at Fort Benton. 

Among the Indian agents appointed to act on the several Indian 
reserves was the Commissioner’s brother, Lieut.-Col. Norman Mac- 
leod, who was to take over the task under Treaty No. 7 with the 
Blackfoot. He was expected to reach Fort Benton from the East about 
the time of Denny's arrival at Benton. 

Soon after Denny reached his destination Commissioner Macleod 
drove in from Fort Macleod, bringing with him chief guide Jerry 
Potts, Inspr. P. R. Neale and S/Sgt. Frank Norman who was acting 
as the Commissioner’s secretary. Neale was making a trip to Ottawa. 
During a delay that occurred before the arrival of Indian Agent Mac- 
leod, Commissioner Macleod and the others were most hospitably 
cared for by Charles Conrad, manager of I. G. Baker and Company. 
Among the many strange characters in Benton at the time was 
‘Colonel’ (self-styled) J. J. Donnelly who had been an ardent leader 
in the Fenian movement against Manitoba nine years earlier, and who 
was now a ‘‘Justice of the Peace’ and a practising law attorney in 
the bustling little metropolis on the Missourt. 

Denny tried hard, but was unable to get anywhere in his attempt 
to apprehend Star Child; even the persuasive requests of Commissioner 
Macleod failed to gain the co-operation of the local sheriff. So when 
the newly-appointed Indian agent arrived, accompanied by Assistant 
Indian Commissioner Elliott Galt, the whole party turned northward. 

At the St. Mary’s River water overflowed the banks, and passage 
at the point where the Macleod trail crossed was extremely hazardous, 
made more so by the river bed and banks being cluttered with loose, 
round stones. Staff-Sergeant Norman and Jerry Potts occupied the 
rear seat of the wagon, and in midstream the sergeant was jolted out. 
The Commissioner, in the front seat, unaware of the sergeant’s sudden 
plunge, and seeing a cap floating in the river, shouted to the driver: 
‘Hold on, I think Jerry has fallen in.”’ 

Potts indignantly replied: ‘‘Not by a damn sight, but your damned 
sergeant is trowned.”’ 
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There was general laughter when the Sergeant, a strong swimmer, 
reached the river bank and stood up with water streaming from his 
clothes. 

Elliott Galt accompanied Denny back to Fort Walsh. 

The Star Child question was still unanswered. 


Irvine Goes Overseas 


Assistant Commissioner Irvine, who had been in Eastern Canada 
on leave of absence during the winter, remained there some time to 
look into the matter of recruiting. When this was attended to he 
went to Ireland to study the organization, discipline and practical 
working methods of the Royal Irish Constabulary, after which the 
North-West Mounted Police had been largely modelled. 

Irvine received kind hospitality and attention at Dublin Castle. 
the headquarters of the Royal Irish Constabulary. Incidentally, at a 
house party, he met a young Irishman, ‘‘Tom’’ LaNauze of French 
Huguenot descent, whom he invited to come to Canada and join the 
N.W.M.P. The invitation was accepted and the Force benefited by 
one of its outstanding characters, a man who became a beloved and 
valued friend of all who knew him, father of a future assistant com- 
missioner—C. D. LaNauze. 

Before reaching Ireland Irvine had gone to Aldershot in England 
to learn about the Commissariat and Transport Corps. In Ireland 
he gained much practical information, paying particular attention to 
the course of instruction given recruits. He also visited several counties 
and witnessed the constabulary in action. Everything was thrown 
open to his inspection. When he returned to Canada in the spring he 
finished supervising the recruiting, in the course of which he visited 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, Toronto and London. 
In due time he brought 48 recruits westward via the lakes and the 
Northern Pacific Railway to Bismarck in Dakota, thence by the 
steamer Rosebud up the Missouri to Benton. Others were to follow. 


A Flare-Up At Wood Mountain 


With the coming of warm weather comparative quiet prevailed 
at the various police posts, but at Wood Mountain an impromptu 
tempest in a teacup’’ occurred in June. The arrest of a Sioux Indian 
for making himself-obnoxious to Jean Louis Légaré resulted in a 
Stormy council meeting in Sitting Bull’s camp. The chief insisted 
upon making an attempt to rescue the culprit, probably with the idea 
that 1t was an admirable opportunity to bolster his failing leadership 
and impress upon the police that he was still of considerable con- 
Sequence. Superintendent Walsh, with 20 policemen, put up a bold 
front when the chief and some warriors approached. 
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That evening reports reached the barracks that Sitting Bull was 
most indignant and was threatening a concerted attack. But Walsh 
was confident he could repel any such attempt; he was prepared for 
sudden eventualities of the kind, even to the extent of protecting the 
several trading establishments in the vicinity. After several days 
Sitting Bull came in, apologized for his conduct and received the 
forgiveness he asked for. 

Police activities at Wood Mountain now reverted chiefly to fer- 
reting out liquor smugglers and recovering stolen horses, nine of 
which were rounded up by Walsh’s men during the summer and 
returned to their owners through the Poplar Creek agency south of 
the line. 


Shifting Of Detachments 


For some time Ottawa had entertained the opinion that there was 
an obvious disadvantage in permitting officers and men to remain 
throughout their entire length of service at one post; accordingly it 
was decided to move them at least once every two years. But the 
headquarters’ staff was not to come under the operation of this rule. 

As a result Commissioner Macleod gave notice of a general 
shifting of commands. Superintendent Walsh was to take charge of 
what was termed the ‘‘Eastern Division’’, with headquarters at 
Qu'Appelle, the detachments at Shoal Lake and Swan River each to 
be reduced to a non-commissioned officer and several men; Supt. 
W. M. Herchmer was to relinguish Shoal Lake and take over Battle- 
ford; Superintendent Crozier would replace Superintendent Walsh at 
Wood Mountain; Inspector Walker was to go from Battleford to Fort 
Walsh, and Superintendent Jarvis would be in charge of Fort Macleod, 
in place of Superintendent Winder who was shortly to retire. Fort 
Saskatchewan's personnel would be reduced to an inspector, two non- 
commissioned officers and seven men, and Fort Calgary’s to one non- 
commissioned officer and three men. Prince Albert would be admin- 
istered from Battleford with one non-commissioned officer and seven 
men. 

On June 17 Inspr. S. B. Steele started for Qu’Appelle from Fort 
Walsh with most of ‘‘B’’ Division. He took eight four-horse teams 
and wagons heavily loaded with all necessities including camp equip- 
ment, an imposing column for the journey of 300 miles north-east ward. 
Nine days later camp was made on the north side of Qu’Appelle 
Lakes opposite the Hudson’s Bay Company's fort. 

On July 8 Superintendent Crozier accompanied by Commissioner 
M acleod left Fort Walsh with part of “‘F’’ Division to take over the 
Wood Mountain post. A week later Superintendent Walsh, completed 
arrangements to take the Wood Mountain remainder of ‘‘B’’ Division 


to Qu’Appelle. 
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Sitting Bull Downcast 


Sitting Bull was greatly perturbed upon learning that Walsh was 
about to leave. He hastened to the barracks to say he wanted a home 
in Canada with certain privileges and begged the superintendent to 
plead his case. Walsh explained that it would be useless for him to 
shoulder the Sioux chieftain’s troubles and once more urged him to 
give up all hope of remaining in Canada. 

After a long and friendly talk the chief said: ‘‘If the White Mother 
is determined to drive me out of her country and force me into the 
hands of those who are waiting for me like hungry wolves, I beg you 
to see the White Father of the United States and find out the best 
conditions upon which I can return, also if the conditions will be 
faithfully and fully carried out.”’ 

Walsh replied that he would, if the Canadian Government 
granted him permission to do so. 

Just before his departure Walsh penned his last report from Wood 
Mountain. He had laboured patiently at one of the most difficult 
tasks ever faced by the Force, and his health had paid the price. His 
pen slowly scratched out the words in his log quarters, where refugee 
Indians had long known him to be a man of courage and honour. 

In part he wrote: “‘On the Ist of April this year, ‘Bull’ informed 
his followers that any of them desiring to return to the United States 
might do so. On the 19th of May he said he was ready to shake hands 
with the Americans. On the 6th of July he requested me to see the 
President in his behalf. Permit me to explain how the change in this 
man and his followers was brought about .. . . It was done by patient, 
hard work, days and nights of steady persuasion, argument and illus- 
tration to establish in the minds of the Indians a confidence in the 
people of the United States, and sense of security in their dealings with 
them. I taught them that it was their duty to discipline their hearts to 
a better feeling towards the people to whom they were naturally allied, 
and to whom they must return at no distant day, and the necessity of 
a more friendly and better consideration by them of the conditions of 
surrender offered by the United States Government. That the Amer- 
ican people were prepared to assist them, I proved by what they were 
doing for the Sioux Indians at the Red Cloud, Spotted Tail and other 
agencies. I consider it of the greatest importance to both countries 
that Sitting Bull be settled either in one or the other, for while he 1s 
wandering about the plains the tranquillity of the frontier cannot be 
considered certain. His unsettled camps keep up a constant friction 
amongst the Indians on both sides of the line. The dissatisfied Indians 
at the American agencies, knowing that they would be welcome at 
his camp, and the young warriors drawn towards the free life that 
exists around Bull, cannot become reconciled to living quietly on a 
reservation. The bad influence of this wandering life of Bull’s extends 
to our Indians . . . . I never heard Bull demur very much to the con- 
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ditions of surrender offered him by the United States Government. 
His only objection appeared to be the doubt that the conditions 
would be carried out, and particularly with regard to himself.’’ 


Offers Of Surrender 


On July 3 Walsh accepted a conditional surrender of Chiefs 
Broad Trail, Dull Knife, Stone Dog and Little Hawk on behalf of all 
the Ogalalla Sioux in Canada. They wanted Walsh to interview the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of the Interior at 
Washington concerning the treatment that would be extended to 
them. They stubbornly refused his appeal for unconditional surrender; 
they would only consider a return to their own country if allowed to 
live at the Poplar Creek agency or one to be established at the head of 
Tongue River. All stated that if this concession were granted, Sitting 
Bull and Spotted Eagle would also surrender, but that they would 
never go to the Red Cloud or Spotted Tail agencies, where there were 
chiefs who had become their enemies by a willing forfeiture of the 
Black Hills country. 

In reporting the matter to Commissioner Macleod at Fort Walsh 
the superintendent stated: ‘‘I cannot think the above would be much 
of a concession for the United States Government to make to these 
poor naked savages, and thus end a very disturbed and vexed question 
along the frontier.”’ 

It was not without regret that Walsh said goodbye to Wood 
Mountain. He had grown accustomed to the Sioux; most of them 
were his friends, and though he had at all times shown firmness and 
indomitable courage in dealing with them, he of all white men with 
whom they had made intimate contact stood highest in their estima- 
tion. To every Indian bravery was the highest virtue. On occasions 
Sitting Bull had opposed him, but beneath the surface there was an 
unyielding friendship between the two. 

And Sitting Bull took the parting to heart. In saying farewell 
the disconsolate, erstwhile lord of the once mighty Sioux presented 
the superintendent with his war bonnet. ‘‘Take it, my friend,’’ he 
said ‘‘and keep it. I hope never to have use for it again. Not a feather 
there but marks some deed done in war while yet the Sioux were 
strong.’ (This historic headdress now reposes under glass in the 
Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto.) 

With the balance of ‘‘B’’ Division Walsh reached Qu’Appelle 
after travelling four days. Then before departing on leave of absence 
to recuperate his health, he conferred for five days with Steele regard- 
ing the question of barracks and stabling required at that point. 
When this was settled he left for Eastern Canada by way of Winnipeg, 
St. Paul and Chicago. On the way he visited Shoal Lake and handed 
over the police quarters there to the Indian Department, with excep- 
tion of sufficient accommodation for six men and six horses on detach- 
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ment duty. Not long afterwards he reached his home town of Brock- 
ville, Ontario. Steele was to command ‘‘B’’ Division in his absence 
and undertake the erection of the necessary buildings at Qu’ Appelle. 


Settlement Spreads Westward 


An occasional steamboat was now being used on the Assiniboine 
River to transport from Winnipeg to the prairies some of the ever- 
increasing freight. In June a steamer arrived at Fort Ellice, 120 miles 
east of Fort Qu’Appelle, and Superintendent Herchmer, acting on 
instructions, met the boat and took over a consignment of money for 
the annuity payments to the various Indians over a wide stretch of 
country. The amounts assigned to the areas of Qu’Appelle, Fort 
Walsh, Fort Macleod, Fort Calgary and Edmonton were then dis- 
patched. All of it except that for Fort Ellice, Qu’Appelle and Touch- 
wood Hills was forwarded to Fort Walsh under escort of Sgt.-Major 
Ernest Bradley and two constables, whence it was relayed to its 
destinations under police protection. 

The West was being steadily adjusted to a new era. The period 
of initial Mounted Police contacts with the Indians was drawing to a 
close, while the persevering spirit of the pioneer agrarian was con- 
templating in ever-widening circles the vast reaches of untilled soil. 
Fort Qu’Appelle of the Hudson’s Bay Company, for years a highly 
lucrative supply point for buffalo products, not only in the export 
trade but in the provisioning of many northern posts, suddenly blos- 
somed into a potential spearhead of modern enterprise. Though the 
Indian trade there and at Fort Ellice was still considerable, the vanish- 
ing buffalo herds presaged the disappearance of the old order. The 
free primordial occupations of the plains were passing. Indian reserves 
had been surveyed in the adjacent territory at File Hills, Crooked 
Lakes, Touchwood Hills, Fort Qu’Appelle and Moose Mountain and 
the natives were being gradually moved thither by government agents, 
assisted by the Mounted Police, there to erect their future abodes, 
receive rations and turn to the tillage of the land. . 

Reasons for transferring the resourceful and highly experienced 
“B”’ Division from Fort Walsh and Wood Mountain to Qu’ Appelle 
were obvious. No longer was the Red River settlement, centered by 
the ambitious and growing town of Winnipeg, the final place of depart- 
ure for those launching out to new beginnings. Nor could Portage 
la Prairie, 60 miles tothe west, boast a fixed monopoly in that respect. 
Prospective merchants, independent traders and adventuring farmers 
from the East, especially from the counties of Huron and Bruce in 
Ontario, were continually entering the Qu’Appelle gateway to the 
promised land. Traffic was almost incessant over the great cart trail 
which long ago had been established by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
between Fort Garry (Winnipeg) and Fort Edmonton, and which now 
competed with the several flat-bottomed steamers that nosed their 
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way up the Assiniboine River from Winnipeg to the confluence of the 
Qu’ Appelle. 

The valley below the old buffalo trading-post of Qu’Appelle was 
dotted with small log houses, the homes of French and Scotch half- 
breeds who for long had lived primarily by the chase or as company 
freighters. Patchy fields of grain and vegetables interspersed the 
homesteads. Horses and cattle grazed on adjoining hillsides. A Roman 
Catholic mission under a young priest, Father Hugonard, whose name 
was already a highly-respected household word, stood about four 
miles down the Qu’Appelle River from the post. Surveyors had 
mapped out the proposed transcontinental railway to head directly 
up the valley, and land speculators had arrived in covetous hope that 
Qu’Appelle was to be a prairie metropolis—a capital of the West. 
In fact Gen. Thomas Lafayette Rosser, who had laid out the route of 
the Northern Pacific Railway along the Yellowstone River in Montana, 
and who was now the chief engineer of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
visited the spot, innocently giving the cue to many land sharks. 
Business boomed; the supply trade was no longer confined to simple 
exchanges between staple necessities on one hand and buffalo robes, 
pemmican and dried meat on the other. 

But alas, the railway on paper soon proved to be no more than a 
trial survey, to the complete disappointment of many soothsayers 
and would-be profit-makers. Before long it dawned on the engineer- 
ing and surveying branches of the C.P.R. that there was little profit 
in running down deep valleys only to be obliged to pull out of them 
again, and conforming to the final survey, the route swung about 20 
miles to the south. With that, Fort Qu’Appelle’s momentary prospect 
of becoming the capital of the entire Saskatchewan country faded. 

Nevertheless, with the exception of the more isolated settle- 
ments such as Prince Albert on the North Saskatchewan and Wood 
Mountain near the international boundary to the south-west, the 
first noticeable transition from buffalo ponies to ploughshares was 
centered for the time being at the venerable trading rendezvous in the 
lovely valley of Qu’Appelle—a Mecca for the expanding East in its 
contagious migrations to the West. 

Hence the decision to establish at that point a fully capable and 
numerically strong division of Mounted Police. 


Chief Beardy Quelled 


As instructed Supt. W. M. Herchmer turned over his district in- 
cluding the detachments of Shoal Lake, Qu’Appelle and Swan River 
to Inspector Steele and set out for Battleford in command of |) De 
Division with Inspr. W. D. Antrobus as second in command. They 
travelled leisurely westward by the main cart trail and crossed the 
South Saskatchewan by the scow ferry at Batoche. At Duck Lake 
they ran into trouble. 
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Since entering into treaty (No. 6) four years earlier at the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company posts of Fort Carlton and Fort Pitt, most of the 
Crees and other Indians involved had moved to their reserves under the 
supervision of the Indian Department agency at Battleford. In keep- 
ing with treaty promises some cattle, including several oxen, had 
been sent to Beardy’s reserve at Duck Lake for use on the land. But 
temptation gained the upper hand among the habitual buffalo hunters, 
and one day the chief ordered three of the animals killed in preparation 
for a great feast. As a result a warrant was sworn out before Justice of 
the Peace Owen E. Hughes, manager of the nearby store of Stobart, 
Eden and Company, and handed to Cst. W. C. Ramsay, the lone 
policeman at that point. Ramsay called in Sgt. H. Keenan, stationed 
at Prince Albert 45 miles away, and the two were about to bring 
Beardy and his accomplices to task when Herchmet’s column appeared. 

A new warrant was made out and given to the superintendent, 
who acted immediately. Six policemen were chosen to close in on 
Beardy—Csts. Sam Donaldson, Jack Carruthers, Harry Nash, Bill 
Ramsay, Alf Stewart and Harry Ross, with Louis Laronde, halfbreed 
interpreter. Under Herchmer and Antrobus the little party soon 
covered the two miles from the trading store to the scene of action. 
As they drew near they saw Beardy, some other headmen and a large 
group of Indians clustered around a small shack or council house. 
Upon closer approach, Beardy was heard to call to the young Indians 
to get their guns, but Herchmer and his men were too fast for them. 
In a trice Beardy, One Arrow and Cut Nose, the three headmen present, 
were in custody. Some shooting followed, but the sky was the target, 
lest the prisoners themselves get hurt. Herchmer instructed Laronde 
to tell the redmen that if anyone was injured, Beardy would be shot. 

Indians flocked to the scene in high excitement. The six police- 
Men spread out to surround the mob as best they could, and the 
Indians, disconcerted by such fearlessness, soon offered to parley. A 
motley procession resulted as the prisoners were marched away to the 
trading-post. 

Superintendent Herchmer, Inspector Antrobus, Laronde and the 
six constables with their captives headed the march, and upon arrival 
at the little trading store, the three were taken indoors for prelimin- 
aty hearing. While this was going on, about 200 Crees fully armed 
gathered directly in front of the building, apparently ready to act 
should the chiefs call for aid. Constable Ross was placed on guard at 
the entrance. TheIndians had no knowledge of the additional men 
Herchmer had brought with him that day, the little police camp 
being hidden behind some trees and one of the post buildings. When 
Sgt. William Parker suddenly appeared from the unknown with the 
rest of the command, the Indians broke away and scurried out the 
trail to their reserve. 

Another sub-chief, suspected of having participated in the cattle- 
killing, was picked up at the last minute and within an hour, three 
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teams were on the road for Prince Albert with Beardy and his accom- 
plices. 

For a long time afterwards the mystery of how the two police- 
men stationed at Duck Lake and Prince Albert respectively had been 
able on a moment’s notice to increase their number so materially 
provided much food for speculation among Beardy’s Crees. To the 
satisfaction of Herchmer and his men, what might have been a serious 
conflict was averted by prompt and fearless action. 

Herchmer left five constables with the sergeant at Prince 
Albert and resumed his journey, reaching Battleford on August 5. 
Upon taking over his new command, he immediately set to work, in 
pursuance of instructions, to put the neglected buildings in better 
shape. Walker had had small opportunity to devote to building opera- 
tions, owing to incessant calls from the large area under patrol. 

A few days later, after placing Inspector Antrobus in temporary 
charge, Herchmer returned to Prince Albert for the trial of the Indian 
prisoners before Stipendiary Magistrate Hugh Richardson. They were 
given suspended sentences and a profound lecture as to their future 
conduct. 


Innovations, Changes And Alarms 


Several months earlier Inspector Walker had been granted leave 
of absence to visit Ontario, and Sub-Inspr. John French had been placed 
in temporary charge of Battleford. While in the East, Walker was 
called to Ottawa and informed that Indian Commissioner Dewdney 
required his services on an inspection tour of various Indian agencies 
west of Winnipeg. Upon his return to duty early in July he had 
resumed his command, awaiting Herchmer’s arrival, and was then 
appointed to make the treaty payments to the Indians at Fort Pitt, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company's post between Battleford and Edmonton. 
At Winnipeg he had received a box containing $100,000 in one- 
dollar bills to be distributed in accordance with the different Indian 
payments throughout the Saskatchewan country. 

Up to this time, the Battleford district had been in a measure a 
separate command, reporting directly to Ottawa and receiving in turn 
orders and supplies direct through the chief clerk in charge of Mounted 
Police affairs. On July 1, about the time Walker rejoined the com- 
mand at Battleford, Frederick White, chief clerk in the N.W.M.P. 
branch of the Department of the Interior, was appointed Comptroller 
of the Force. 

After distributing the treaty money and attending to many other 
matters, Walker made arrangements to leave the post he had served 
honourably and well for four years, to assume command at Fort 
Walsh. 

As Fort Saskatchewan had been placed under Battleford, Supt. 
W. D. Jarvis, who had long been in charge of the former, left in July ~ 
to take command of Fort Macleod. 
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Superintendent Crozier, the new commander at Wood Mountain, 
was ready to grapple with the Indian situation where Superintendent 
Walsh left off. As officer in charge of Fort Walsh he had gained ex- 
perience invaluable to him in his new post. There was to be no weak- 
ening; every effort would be made to force Sitting Bull and the other 
Sioux refugees to return to their own country. Firm, logical and 
persuasive methods were to be continued, and taking Walsh’s cue, 
Crozier proceeded to impress upon this leader and that leader in the 
Sioux camps that they would forfeit favourable terms from the United 
States authorities by prolonging their decision. In this manner Sit- 
ting Bull’s authority had already been undermined to a great extent; 
to continue the process unceasingly seemed to promise ultimate success. 

Conditions both north and south of the boundary demanded ut- 
most vigilance. All Indians in the border country were in a state of 
desperation. Horse stealing was rampant. American Indians were 
continually dashing over the line to make raids. Retaliatory forays 
were constant from the Canadian side. Such buffalo as remained in 
the Milk River country south of the boundary were assailed incessant- 
ly, which led to jealousies between various bands, including the Sioux 
from the north. Deliberate and revengeful killings among the Indians 
became commonplace, while another disturbing factor was Louis 
Riel’s continued presence on the Missouri. 

Speaking to a private trader, Riel was reputed to have remarked: 
These people (Indians and halfbreeds) are just as were the children 
of Israel, a persecuted race deprived of their heritage. But I will re- 
dress their wrongs. I will wrest justice for them from the tyrant. 
I will be to them a second David.”’ 

Riel was holding meetings in an attempt to stir his listeners to 
enthusiasm for his cause. It was easy to gain followers, as the half- 
breeds and Indians little realized the futility of pitting their strength 
against the Canadian Government and were inclined to believe what 
was told them about the possibility of consolidating their ranks and 
obtaining what they deemed to be their rights. Realizing that their 
livelihood by the chase, their most natural occupation, was becoming 
more and more difficult, most of them were willing listeners to the 
agitator’s words. 

While nothing in the way of tangible benefits could possibly 
result from Riel’s dangerous propaganda, an insurrectionist germ 
was planted, destined to become an epidemic among the native pop- 
ulace of a wide area. Possibly that ominous day might have been 
hastened but for the unbreakable friendship between Commissioner 
Macleod and the far-sighted and tolerant Chief Crowfoot of the 
Blackfoot. 


Crozier Tackles The Sioux 


Crozicr was fully alive to the state of things in the border coun- 
try. He lost no time in holding interviews with the Sioux, and in- 
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variably urged them to accept the terms of surrender offered by the 
Americans. On July 18 he had a long conference with Spotted Eagle. 
When it was over the Sans Arc chief intimated that he could see no 
other sensible course than to return to the country of the Sioux and 
give himself up. Mentally he was a man far above the average of 
those who had sought refuge in Canada, one whose powers of per- 
ception served him well in his contacts with the whites. Yet he also 
enjoyed renown as an out-and-out savage and war chief; he had 
participated prominently in the defeat of Custer in 1876. However 
he was gifted with a ready ability to adjust himself to any trend of 
circumstances, and in a few impassioned words, voiced his decision 
to Crozier: ‘‘Now that there is to be no more blood spilled upon the 
American side, I will shake hands with the Americans and live in my 
own country.” 

Not long afterwards he departed with about 65 lodges of his 
band and headed for the Yankton camp on Red Water Creek south of 
the line. Some weeks later he surrendered to the military at Fort 
Keogh. 

But Sitting Bull was different. Crozier found the crafty medicine- 
man inclined to delay departure as long as possible. In reporting to 
the Commissioner the superintendent stated: ‘‘I therefore concluded 
to break his influence with the camp; consequently, instead of treating 
him with exceptional deference and addressing myself especially to 
him in council, I spoke to the people generally, telling them not to 
allow anyone or any set of men to prevent their accepting the Amer- 
ican terms of surrender. I explained how much their women and 
children would benefit by such a step; that whatever they as men 
thought, or whatever prejudices any particular man had respecting 
the Americans, they would be cruel to their families if they longer 
rejected the offer, now that starvation was imminent in this country, 
and that they could not hunt south of the line without a constant 
dread of attack from the American troops.”’ 

This advice had its effect to such an extent that Sitting Bull and 
his more faithful warriors had to use force in preventing many from 
pulling down their lodges and turning southward. Most of the rem- 
nant refugees were now camped close to Wood Mountain barracks, 
and it became clear to Crozier that Sitting Bull, who also was not 
lacking in perception, had come to a realization of his waning power. 
Though he wished to delay his departure from Canada as long as 
possible, he was ready to admit that he was prepared for surrender. 
Perhaps, in the back of his head, he could visualize his friend Super- 
intendent Walsh pleading his case before the powers at Ottawa and 
Washington, his wish in all probability being father to the thought 


that he might yet be given a place of abode in the land of the Great 
White Mother. 
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Life At Fort Walsh 


Though the Wood Mountain post was constantly on its toes, the 
summer of 1880 saw Fort Walsh almost disappointingly devoid of 
outstanding or spectacular events. But the daily and weekly routine 
was at least interrupted by visits from the natives. Crees, Assiniboines 
and Saulteaux, none too ready to take up what promised to be a hum- 
drum existence on the reserves allotted them, could not refrain from 
close intimacy with their established benefactors. Never too ready 
to turn their hands to other than long-established means of livelihood, 
especially the buffalo hunt, the Indians of the plains presented at this 
time a strange paradox of beggary and arrogance. Everything within 
the range of possibility and common sense was done to alleviate the 
suffering and privation in evidence among the lodges that dotted the 
valley and hillsides above and below the fort. But once turned mendic- 
ant, the redman was hard to satisfy. Many of the chiefs and council- 
lors practised exemplary moderation in seeking alms from Fort Walsh 
so long as food could be procured in the way of small game, but 
others were apparently set in their purpose to depend upon the white 
man for every requirement, and some were not slow to make them- 
selves real nuisances by their constant demands and threats. Out- 
standing among the latter were the Cree chiefs Big Bear and the un- 
predictable Piapot. 

Big Bear, like his tribal relative Beardy, had long since become a 
chronic nuisance as he and his following wandered from post to post. 
On the other hand Beardy, fortunately, stayed close to his chosen 
location at Duck Lake far to the north. 

Piapot was as yet on trial. His country in general was the Valley 
of Qu’Appelle, but having discovered Fort Walsh, he quickly made 
himself known. In his day he had been a brave fighter and great 
hunter, one whose courage and endurance had been an inspiration to 
every warrior who had served with him. He was also a noted orator. 
Despite his talents he had been unsuccessful in his bid for special 
recognition at the several Hudson’s Bay Company's posts usually 
patronized by his band, and had failed in his repeated applications 
for one of the small documents customarily given out by the company’s 
officers to good Indians who deserved special recognition. — These 
little slips of paper, considered by the Indians to be ‘‘medicine’’ of 
great weight and potency, were evidence of good character. Piapot 
had even threatened to use violence in his attempt to obtain one. 
Finally he found an-English halfbreed who could write, and procuring 
the necessary materials by devious means, he dictated his own creden- 
met 1am Pigpot, Lord of Heaven and Earth.’ The artful chief 
decidedly did not suffer from any inferiority complex! _ 

Piapot’s visits to Fort Walsh became frequent as time went on. 
His usual method was to bring many of his band with him and plead 
humbly for help. When this was not forthcoming he would utter 
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dire threats, hinting at an attack upon the fort. To keep the peace, 
Assistant Commissioner Irvine generally ended by giving in to his 
requests, despite veiled protests from several of his subordinate of- 
ficers, who were only too anxious to ‘‘cross swords’’ with the self- 
styled ruler of the universe. 

After the serious outbreak of illness at Fort Walsh the previous 
year, it had been decided to give strict attention to measures recom- 
mended by Surgeon John Kittson. Spring saw all buildings thoroughly 
cleaned and the nearby villagers compelled to destroy all refuse and 
offal that had collected during the winter. As far as possible Indian 
camps were kept at a distance, and in August almost the entire com- 
mand at the fort was moved out under canvas to a spot on White Mud 
Coulee about two miles to the east, near a stream and a spring of 
clearest water. The floors in the various buildings at the fort were 
then taken up, the ground underneath allowed to dry thoroughly, 
after which the flooring was replaced on higher foundations. Better 
drainage was established, whitewash was used freely and all rooms 
fumigated, all of which was beneficial to the health of the command. 

But in the absence of most of the Fort Walsh command, the 
Indians who were camped in the valley tended to become bolder and 
more insistent in their demands. Aware that only a few police were 
on hand at the post, they, especially the Crees, became saucy and 
troublesome. One, Little Poplar a reputed relative of Big Bear, was 
particularly offensive and insulting. On one occasion ex-Constable 
Stuttaford, who was angered when several Crees began stealing from 
his private potato patch, struck one a vicious blow as the thief climbed 
his garden fence. For this misdemeanour Stuttaford was fined $3.00 
and costs, and upon hearing the verdict, the Crees, shouting loudly, 
Pecos in a body to the potato patch and trampled down the 
plants. 

Meanwhile ‘‘Four Jack Bob’’ Everson had to hire two law- 
abiding Indians to protect his garden, although it was only 200 yards 
from the fort. In contrast, all the neighbouring Assiniboines were 
well behaved. 

There were a few recurrent cases of typho-malaria, and the un- 
fortunate Mrs. Allen, whose husband Superintendent Walsh had 
practically banished from further trading operations at Wood Moun- 
tain, lost her baby from the disease while awaiting her husband's 
decision to leave the country. 

A brief description of the daily police routine at Fort Walsh 
appears in a letter written by Cst. Tom LaNauze: ‘‘We are kept 
pretty busy now; have moved from the fort and are encamped on the 
prairie about two miles away .... We have not had much fine weather 
and our tents let in the water whenever it rains. I suppose we will be 
here for a couple of months. We get lots of parades, guard mounting, 
fatigues, and our spare time is taken up cleaning boots, pipe-claying 
helmets and gloves, stables, etc.; so except on Sunday, one has little 
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time to spare. We have ranks commencing at constables, corporals, 
sergeants, according to your time of service and Experichce mel 
have been only twice on horseback since I came, when herding, as 
the horses are watched constantly in case of Indians stealing them. 
We will soon have more of it, as more horses are expected and then 
we will have cavalry drill... . We have no clergyman here; on a fine 
Sunday, parade, full dress and an inspection by the orderly officer.’’ 

Early in August Indian Agent Allan McDonald came from 
Qu 'Appelle to Fort Walsh to pay the annuities to the assembled Crees 
and Assiniboines. The Crees were on a reservation at ~Maple’Greek 
about 40 miles north of Fort Walsh, and the Assiniboines at the 
north-western extremity of the Cypress Hills, known as Head of the 
Mountain. These Indians belonged to Treaty No. 4 (the Qu’Appelle 
Treaty) their reservations being but temporary. Inspector Cotton was 
detailed to assist the Indian agent, and an escort of police was provided 
at each location. 


At Fort Macleod 


Except for an unusual outbreak of horse stealing, all was quiet 
around Fort Macleod and the nearby village. A few more cattlemen 
had established themselves on ranches, and some ex-members of the 
Force who had saved a little money, had invested in small herds and 
settled down. Charles Conrad of the I. G. Baker Company had re- 
turned to his home in Fort Benton, leaving D. W. Davis to take charge 
of the company’s business on the Old Man’s River. Some illicit whis- 
key traffic was uncovered from time to time, but the popular beverages 
were Jamaica ginger and Perry Davis’ Painkiller, or a poor grade of 
alcohol tinctured with ginger which sold behind the curtain at six 
ounces for $1.00. This traffic in spirits was confined almost exclusively 
to whites; Indians were rarely, never legally, given an opportunity 
to procure anything approximating their beloved ‘‘firewater’’. 
Legal purchases of liquor by whites were of course in order under 
permit issued by the licutenant-governor to those of good repute, 
although a flaw in the procedure allowed a transfer of permits, which 
led to considerable abuse. 

Supt. William Winder bade farewell to his well-conducted charge 
of Fort Macleod in carly August, and Supt. W. D. Jarvis took over. 
In his final report Winder drew attention to a troublesome and 
chronic tendency of the Old Man’s River. Every now and then it 


changed its course and broke over the land, dividing the main stream 
by back channels and sloughs. In high water the land upon which 
the fort and village were situated became an island. Recently the 
river had encroached upon a lower part of the ‘‘island’’ and damaged 
several houses. In a single night as much as 120 yards of bank were 
washed away, and it had been necessary to move the sawmill. At one 


period the flood had approached within 20 yards of the fort itself, 
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with the water not more than five feet from the floors. Winder pre- 
dicted that because of this the present site would always be unsafe. 

Among other things he also reported that the old Snider carbine 
was still in use at Macleod and that he considered it inferior to the 
Winchester for police purposes. 

At the time of his departure 39 men had taken their discharge 
since the first of the year, and of these, 25 intended to remain in the 
country and turn to cattle raising and kindred occupations. Fortun- 
ately cattle killing by Indians was on the decrease, and it was the 
unanimous opinion of settlers that the Indians were less troublesome 
since the government had instituted rationing under Indian agents 
assisted by the police. 

The treaty money forwarded from Qu’Appelle to Fort Walsh 
was taken to Fort Macleod by Inspr. A. R. Macdonell, and payments 
were made by Inspector Mclllree to the Bloods at Macleod, by Inspr. 
Francis Dickens to the Peigans on their reserve west of Fort Macleod 
and to the Stonies in the vicinity of Morleyville west of Calgary. 
Indian agent Col. Norman Macleod, with police assistance, paid 
the Blackfoot and Sarcees at the Blackfoot Crossing east of Calgary. 
All the redmen seemed satisfied, but the Sarcees said they wanted a 
reservation of their own. 

It was apparent that old Fort Macleod on the island in the Old 
Man's River was beginning to crumble. In fact the pioneer aspect of 
the first stronghold of law and order on the Western plains was slip- 
ping into the limbo of the bygone, while throughout the surround- 
ings a remarkable transformation had taken place, made more im- 
pressive by the little that remained of the once immense buffalo herds 
—naught but rutted buffalo paths and bleaching bones. 

In this south-western portion of the area under police jurisdic- 
tion, several local characters stood out among the varied types of 
people there. Some had already become noteworthy, their names 
destined to live on historically through many years. Particularly 
conspicuous were: 


Jerry Potts 


“Old Jerry’’, as he was now more often termed, was typical of 
the plains, one who possessed unusual and distinctive qualities. 
There was always about him something of the humourous, the tragic 
and the mysterious. Held in the deepest affection by all who knew 
him, his faithful service to the Force had become an institution in 
itself. With a remarkable ‘‘compass’’ sense and ability in following 
trails, he could be relied upon to guide patrols unerringly through 
blinding snowstorms and blackest nights. All the elemental instincts 
of his Indian forebears were his, as well as a profound and canny 
knowledge derived from Scotch ancestry. His ability with a rifle 
was proverbial. He could always be relied on to furnish meat, and as 
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a camp attendant he was indispensable. He was below the average 
in stature, bowlegged, wiry, jovial or silent as occasion might de- 
mand; he was overly fond of liquor, and many believed this was the 
cause of his chronic cough. Yet liquor never seemed to undermine 
his strict adherance to duty or his efficiency as the peer of guides 
and scouts. 

~Norrie’’ Macleod, Commissioner Macleod’s nephew who served 
for years in the employ of I. G. Baker and Company, wrote of him: 
sl recall an incident in which Jerry shone. I used to chum with 
Billy Potts, Jerry’s son a boy about my Own age. One evening I was 
at the Potts’ home; Jerry was asleep. Sergeant Spicer came in and 
awoke him, which in his rather fuddled state caused him to seize an 
Indian bow from the wall and place an arrow on the string. Drawing 
the arrow to the head, he held it within three feet of Spicer’s face. 
Fortunately the sergeant stood firm until Jerry realized his mistake. 
He eased the bow down, threw it in a corner and went back to bed. 
Anyone knowing the strength required to handle a Blackfoot bow. 
which would drive an arrow through a buffalo back of the ribs. 
might well have wondered where Jerry, who was a slim man, POL tie 
strength to do this’’ 


“Kamoose” Taylor 


A man of varied experiences, from preacher and whiskey trader to 
“squaw man’’. Proprietor of the ‘‘eating house’’ and later the first 
hotel at Macleod. A man of rough exterior but as generous a soul as 
ever lived; a boniface who never refused a hungry man, and yet was a 
terror to ‘‘dead beats’’. He probably had gained his sobriquet of 
“Kamoose’’, meaning “‘Thief’’, deservedly, as he was known to have 
run off with several squaws in his day. His real name was Harry 
Taylor. Asked on one occasion, when had he come to the country, 
his reply was: ‘‘When Chief Mountain was a hole in the ground!’ 
In 1874, shortly after the arrival of Assistant Commissioner Macleod 
on the Old Man’s River, he was arrested for trading liquor, but soon 
settled down to an orderly but colourful life. 


Fred Kanouse 


Came from Benton where he had operated in many ventures both 
shady and otherwise. He had traded in the Kootenay country and on 
the Marias River in Montana, and was said to have several killings 
to his credit, or discredit, including some Indians. The most note- 
worthy of these had been the “putting away’’ of his one-time partner, 
Jim Nighbor, near the Marias. His father, “‘Judge’’ Kanouse, was one 
of the most respected men at Benton on the Missouri, a dignified 
gentleman of the old school who always appeared in a Prince Albert 
coat, striped trousers and top hat. At Macleod, Fred now lived in a 
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log shack, where he dispensed medicinal concoctions for the various 
maladies peculiar to a loose frontier life. Despite an alleged shady 
past and questionable present, he was respected and looked upon as a 
foremost member of the Macleod community. 


‘Nigger Auntie” 


Aside from the native women there were few of the gentler sex 
at Fort Macleod. The frontier had small attractions for civilized 
women in earlier years, but some from the East and South braved the 
trials and vicissitudes as helpmates of their husbands and were 
universally respected. None was better known and loved than the 
‘‘cullud mammy'’’ who had become an established member of Com- 
missioner Macleod's household and a nurse for his children. In fact 
‘‘Auntie’’ considered herself an important figure in the development 
of the West, and was never backward about claiming distinction as 
one of the first two ‘‘white women”’ ever to reach the Macleod coun- 
try, and as the best coffee and cake maker west of the Mississippi. 


Missions And Missionaries 


In the moulding of Alberta, the Church was not idle. Out of the 
parent Anglican diocese of Rupert’s Land, that of Saskatchewan had 
already been established in 1874, with subsequent missions set up at 
Battleford in 1876 and Prince Albert in 1879. Being part of the infant 
Anglican diocese of Calgary, the mission of Fort Macleod came into 
being this year (1880) under the Rev. Samuel Trivett, and included 
St. Paul's Anglican mission to the Blood Indians. Though woefully 
out of his element, the young incumbent applied his ministrations 
with keen devotion to white settlers and Indians alike, and was a 
frequent preacher in the Mounted Police barracks on the island, as 
well as a periodical visitor to Pincher Creek. Most of his time was 
spent among the Indians on the Blood reserve, assisted by interpreter 
Dave Mills who was anything but a devotee of Christian doctrine. 

The Rev. Pére Lacombe of the Roman Catholics had become 
an institution in spreading the gospel throughout the far West. 

The Rev. John McLean, who came from Guelph, Ontario, by way 
of Collingwood on the steamer Frances Smith, up the lakes to Duluth, 
thence by rail to Bismarck on the Missouri River and by steamboat 
to Fort Benton, arrived at Macleod in midsummer to assume charge 
of a contemplated Wesleyan mission to the Bloods. Soon after his 
coming he, with his wife, started out to visit the Peigan reserve 
near Pincher Creek, but got off the trail and drove his horse headlong 
Over a cut-bank into deep water. On the point of drowning, the 


tenderfoot churchman and his helpmate were hauled out by some 
Indians. 
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The small cemetery which lay on the island south-west of the 
fort was seriously threatened by erosion on the river bank, and there 
was danger of some of the dead being uncovered. A new location was 
selected across an arm of the river to the south, and the first burial 
there was that of Bob Steele, a freighter who succumbed to mumps. 
Not long afterwards, on the occasion of the death of an infant in the 
village, a grave was dug haphazardly near the other, and the spot 
soon became recognized as the regular cemetery for the immediate 
Macleod district. 

Mail came to Fort Macleod from Fort Benton about once every 
two or three weeks, but in extremes of winter weather there was 
sometimes a delay of as much as six weeks. The transportation of 
mail by contract was strictly a Mounted Police project; police mail 
and that for civilians was delivered to the barracks and 1. G. Baker 
and Company’s store respectively. In addition to the mail sacks, the 
south-going stage invariably carried a large number of empty five- 
gallon liquor kegs, accompanied by the necessary permits for refilling. 


A Ticklish Undertaking 


After an inspection of the different Indian camps near Fort Walsh, 
Assistant Indian Commissioner Elliott Galt left Fort Walsh for Fort 
Macleod accompanied by Inspector Denny. Further inspections were 
made on the Blood and Peigan reserves. Then the two visited the main 
camps of the Blackfoot, Sarcees and Stonies near Calgary. Col. Norman 
Macleod, Indian agent under Treaty No. 7 who had established his 
headquarters at Fort Macleod, was also with them on this journey 
to see to the establishment of farm instructors on the reserves and 
the issuing of rations. 

Denny arranged to remain at Fort Calgary for a short time 
Only a small detachment was required there, chicfly to keep an cye on 
the Indians at the Blackfoot Crossing, where some Crees, one-time 
enemies of the Blackfoot, had receritly made camp. Calgary was as 
yCUa Mere village, the Hudson's Bay Company and J. Gy. Baker and 
Company providing the only stores 

Not long after Denny's arrival he got word that a Cree had 
killed by a Blood or Blackfoot some weeks previously, and that the 
death was about to be avenged. With siz men and an interpreter he 
covered the 60-odd Miles to the CLOSIINY Ih One day Next PHD IAY 
about 1,000 Blackfoot were found en ANIL don the high ground ov E 
ooking the Bow River, arid it was soon learned that a large body of 


Crees was about three miles distant. ‘Lhe Blackfour CONN PTANNEG DIU 
y against the Crees and Hered several alibis for the rece é 
hen Denny ordered fie kihles Pf) by produced bif VIA®D PARI LSIAe 


that worthy had Jefe fox Hares utiknay/ti LHe SG PRC OF ERE ase 
v/ pyritig tris A fA 


hat a large court) lodye bw arranged. We watted to tring 
‘od Blackfoor chiets, atid any leaders of the Bloods who might & 
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present, to a meeting to settle the matter peaceably. Ready compliance 
was given, and the Blackfoot said they would do their utmost to put 
things right. 

The Crees proved to be amenable to reason also. It was apparent 
they were ill at ease and realized they were on dangerous ground, as 
well as a long way from help. They signified a readiness to overlook 
the killing, provided the Blackfoot paid adequately for the mistake. 
They would move their camp, they said, to the Cypress Hills imme- 
diately after the meeting. 

Chief Crowfoot was on hand the following morning at the council 
lodge. With great ceremony and shaking of hands he presented 
Denny with a prime buffalo robe in token of friendship, and to the 
inspector’s surprise, 33 Cree and Blackfoot chiefs and_sub-chiefs 
trooped in, shook hands and each contributed a robe. These were 
later divided among the men of the little patrol. 

The usual passing of the pipe followed; Denny advised the Crees to 
move away and suggested that the Blackfoot settle with the family 
of the dead Cree by paying a sufficient number of horses. For what 
seemed to the white men an interminable length of time, grievances 
were aired by both sides and accusations one against the other waxed 
dangerously near the breaking point. But the patient Denny succeeded 
in controlling the opposing orators. Finally he gained a promise 
from the Crees to break camp the following day, and the Blackfoot 
gave their word that they would make amends and give up the murder- 
er should he return. 

In writing of the affair some time afterwards, Denny reflected: 
“But for a little management, there might have been most serious 
trouble between these two large camps, and had it once started, it 
would have spread to other camps, and a general Indian war between 
the Crees and Blackfoot would have followed, which, with our small 
force, would have been nearly impossible to quell.”’ 


The Elusive Jingle Bells 


Soon after returning to Calgary, where a non-commissioned 
officer and three constables were left in charge, Denny set out for Fort 
Walsh. By a strange twist of circumstances he found upon visiting 
Fort Macleod on his way that a Blood Indian, known as Jingle Bells, 
was in custody to answer for a minor offence. Some time later, on 
being taken to the latrine, the redskin made a break for liberty. He 
had contrived to release the spring of his leg-iron. Joking and laugh- 
ing with the guard, he dropped his shackles, threw his blanket over 
the guard’s head and bolted through the east gate towards the brush 
along the river some distance off. With revolver bullets whizzing 
past him, he reached cover and was gone. 
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This was the man, as it turned out, who had killed the Cree at 
the Crossing. But as time would prove, the wily Jingle Bells was not 
to go scot-free. 

An inconclusive investigation was held in an attempt to ascertain 
how anyone could release a leg-iron without a key, and after that 
when a prisoner was held for an exceptionally serious crime, it was 
usual to run melted lead into the lock as a precaution. 


The Belly River Claims A Constable 


The ubiquitous Denny, having gone to Fort Walsh for a spell» 
this time on two months’ leave, planned to return to Fort Calgary, 
near where he hoped to locate suitable ranchland for himself in antic- 
ipation of retirement. Commissioner Macleod was at Fort Walsh 
with a four-horse team driven by Cst. C. S. Hooley and was about to 
return to Fort Macleod. A little party of travellers was made up 
the Commissioner, Denny, Hooley, Jerry Potts, young Norman T. 
C*Norrie’”) Macleod who was on his way to join his father at Fort 
Macleod, having come up the Missouri under care of Assistant Com- 
missioner Irvine earlier in the summer, and Constable Stewart the 
Commissioner's orderly. On a bright summer's day all six took the 
trail for Fort Macleod. Two saddle horses were used in addition to 
the four-horse team. 

A pleasant and uneventful journey to the St. Mary’s River at the 
Whoop-Up crossing followed. After some difficulty the stream was 
crossed and Slide Out on the Belly River was reached by nightfall. 
Commissioner Macleod and Potts rode to the farther bank, but finding 
the water abnormally deep at the ford, shouted to Denny and the 
others who were following with the wagon to make camp and proceed 
in the morning. The Commissioner and Potts would go on to Fort 
Macleod that night. 

After some argument Hooley insisted that he could make it by 
going a little farther upstream. However upon driving into the 
water, he was barely able to swing the team back when the current 
struck with full force. With difficulty he managed to regain dry land. 

The horses were hobbled and a tent was pitched, but a miserable 
night was spent owing to myriads of mosquitoes. | 

During the night two of the hobbled horses got across the river, 
and at daylight Hooley rode one of the others over and brought 
them back. Then, confident that he could get the team and wagon 
over, he urged Denny, Stewart and young Macleod to skip breakfast 
and make a start for Fort Macleod. About the middle of the river 
the lead horses swerved downstream, dragging the wheel team with 
them and tilting the wagon. Denny jumped clear and swam to the 
river bank, followed by Stewart. While Norrie Macleod was unlacing 
his shoes, Hooley, who could not swim, asked him for his knife to 
cut the horses loose. Macleod then slipped overboard. The horses 
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and wagon were now drifting with the current, with Hooley splashing 
around and calling for help. The wagon turned, wheels-up, and with 
the horses disappeared around a bend. Denny, Stewart and Macleod 
were helpless onlookers from the bank. 

A horse was borrowed from ex-Constable Jim Bell, who had 
a small ranch nearby, and young Macleod started for Fort Macleod to 
report the accident, while Denny, Stewart and Bell walked along the 
river bank and after travelling some distance, found the wagon and 
horses on a sandbar in midstream; the horses were drowned. Of 
Hooley there was no sign. A boat soon arrived from Fort Macleod 
by wagon; the dead horses were disentangled, the wagon and harness 
brought ashore and a vain search for the missing driver ensued. 
The only other articles saved were a few things belonging to Com- 
missioner Macleod, including his waistcoat containing his gold 
watch. 

A month elapsed before Constable Hooley’s body was located 
about 12 miles downstream. Burial was made with military honours 
at Fort Macleod. 


Redistribution Completed 


By the end of September the redistribution of divisions and com- 
manding officers of the Force had been completed. Superintendent 
Walker left Battleford on August 21 to take over command of Fort 
Walsh, where he arrived on September 29. He travelled with Indian 
Commissioner Dewdney by way of Edmonton and Fort Macleod, 
being fully occupied in handling the money entrusted to him for the 
payment of Indian annuities. A severe storm with driving snow and 
temperature close to the zero mark swept the plains, catching them 
under canvas several miles from Fort Walsh, unprepared for so drastic 
a change at that season. 


More Rumours From The South 


Word had reached Fort Walsh that Indian affairs immediately 
south of the international boundary were in a very unsatisfactory 
state. The Sioux chief Rain-In-The-Face was reported to be practically 
in possession of the Fort Peck Indian agency on the Missouri River 
with a following of about 1,000 savages. It was said the Indian agent 
at that point had refused to feed any more Indians, and that it would 
be three months before Congress would meet and pass a needed ap- 
propriation for the purpose. The matter had been referred to Secretary 
of the Interior Carl Schurz at Washington, who was expected to 
arrive shortly at Fort Buford on the Missouri to investigate the 
situation. The government stores at nearby Poplar Creek Agency on 
the Missouri were said to be threatened by a band of hostile Sioux. 
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All such stories merely intensified the determination of the 
Mounted Police to maintain a strict watch for any Indian trouble 
which might break forth on the Canadian side. But all was quiet. 
Sitting Bull with a few lodges was now camped at the ‘‘Burnt Wood"’ 
south of the line, where there was still a considerable number of 
buffalo. Spotted Eagle had just surrendered with his following of 
Sans Arcs to the military authorities at Fort Keogh. 

Sgt. Henry Hamilton at Wood Mountain post paid a visit to 
Sitting Bull's camp as a precautionary measure to ascertain what 
the intention of the chief might be. The once gteat leader was sorely 
troubled and said he intended to turn northward again, hoping some 
buffalo would do likewise, and he would camp on the White Mud 
Creek near the Pinto Horse Buttes. He spoke eine of his absent 
friend Walsh and asked Hamilton to write to him and say that 
although they were widely separated, his heart was with his old 
benefactor. He said he sometimes had words with Walsh in imagina- 
tion, and upon reflection was sorry for many things he had done, 
because, as it always turned out, the Majeer’’ was right. 


Surveyors Find Buffalo 


There were few buffalo left on the Canadian side, but worthy of 
Mention was a herd encountered by a survey party under Surveyor 
Montague Aldous about the end of August, recorded by Charles A. 
Magrath, one of the party: ‘When we were on our way from Fort 
Macleod to Winnipeg, we forded the Belly River at the Coal Banks, 
and it was a long, hot pull out of the valley up the ravine. We then 
took the Benton Trail for about six miles, when we reached the police 
trail leading from Macleod to Fort Walsh via Fort Whoop-Up. 
We turned eastward on that trail and in about 50 miles came on a 
band of fully 200 buffalo. Mr. Aldous took after them on his saddle 
horse and managed to kill two.”’ 


Canada Enlarged 


A noteworthy item of interest reached the West about this time. 
On September 1 all British possessions in North America and adjacent 
islands, except Newfoundland and its dependencies, were annexed to 
Canada by an Imperial order-in-council of July 31. 


Recruits 


Two further batches of recruits arrived at Fort Walsh via the 
Missouri River route—the first, numbering 13, under Sgt. Charles 
Ryan, who had been in the East on leave; the second, numbering 39, 
under Lawrence Fortescue of the Mounted Police branch of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 
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Assistant Commissioner Irvine had given close study to the ques- 
tion of recruits. He considered the best men for the purpose came 
from farms or from rural occupations, men who were accustomed 
to perform hard manual labour and who understood the care and 
treatment of horses. He had found that men of this class picked up a 
knowledge of work required of them on the prairies more readily and 
more efficiently than those recruited from towns and cities. He also 
felt it was advisable to recruit a limited number of artisans and mech- 
anics to fill the positions of carpenters, shoeing-smiths, shoemakers, 
tailors and so forth. He stressed the necessity of enquiring thoroughly 
into the character of men enlisted, always bearing in mind that men 
addicted to drink formed the most objectionable class. Section 6 of 
the Mounted Police Act read: ‘‘No officer or constable shall be ap- 
pointed to the Police Force unless he be of sound constitution, able 
to ride, active and able-bodied, of good character, and between the 
ages of 18 and 40 years; nor unless he be able to read and write either 
the English or French language.’’ 

In his next report the assistant commissioner pointed out that 
this clause had not always been lived up to, and trusted that it would 
be acted upon in future. He urged that the medical examination be 
conducted most carefully. The invaliding of men sent to the West 
resulted in great expense to the government, as it was only during 
the summer season that invalids could be sent back to the Eastern 
provinces; they had to be cared for in hospitals, meaning that their 
services were not only lost, but the strength of the Force was further 
weakened by detailing other men to perform hospital duties. He felt 
that recruiting should be conducted by an officer with experience in 
the class of men required and who had the ability of judging character. 


Death Of A Fine Officer 


On October 2 the Force suffered a severe loss in the death of one 
of its foremost officers, Supt. Edmund Dalrymple Clark, who had been 
in indifferent health for several years. Following six months’ leave 
of absence the previous year, he had resumed his duties as adjutant, 
but had continued to suffer from internal injuries brought on by long 
and arduous trips in the saddle. 

Appointed a sub-inspector in April 1874, he reached the rank of 
superintendent in July 1879 to fill a very responsible position. Earlier 
that year while in Eastern Canada attending to recruiting duties, he 
had been married, and had returned to Fort Walsh accompanied by 
his wife. Soon after, he fell victim to the intermittent fever which 
had prevailed in the area for some time. Surgeon Kittson at Fort 
Walsh and Surgeon Kennedy from Macleod did all they could to save 
his life, but he failed to rally. He was given a military funeral and 
buried in the little cemetery on the hillside above the fort—the first 
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commissioned officer to die in the Mounted Police service. Beloved 
by all his comrades, officers and men, he had been a general favourite. 

Referring to his death in a subsequent report, Colonel Irvine 
stated: ‘‘I cannot refrain from mentioning the serious loss the Force 
has sustained from the death of this promising young officer, nor is it 
possible to overrate the high esteem in which Captain Clark was 
deservedly held by his comrades of all ranks.”’ 


Caring For The Sick 


Just previous to Adjutant Clark's death, Surgeon Kennedy was 
ordered to the “Head of the Mountain’’ where, according to reports, 
serious illness had broken out among the band of Assiniboines located 
there. He found many of them prostrated, and treated some 60 or 70 
cases. A camp of about 1,500 Crees on the ‘‘east hill’’ near Fort Walsh 
was also stricken by a severe epidemic, as was the Indian reserve near 
Maple Creek to the north. Death claimed a large number, principally 
children. Surgeon Kennedy worked tirelessly, treating as many as 
150 cases in a single day. 


Walker Leaves The Force 


On October 5 Superintendent Walker, when about to take over 
the command of ‘‘E”’ Division whose headquarters were now at 
Fort Walsh, was ordered to the Missouri on some special duty. There 
orders reached him from Commissioner Macleod to proceed to Ottawa. 
Prime Minister Sir John A. Macdonald wished to interview him 
about an opportunity for service outside the Force. The superintendent, 
at the request of Assistant Commissioner Irvine, arranged for Clark’s 
widow to go to her home in the East and accompanied her to the 
capital. At Ottawa the Prime Minister informed him that Senator 
Cochrane proposed starting a large cattle ranch in the Western foot- 
hills, and although Walker's services in the Force were highly valued, 
he would likely be offered a much more remunerative position as 
manager of the venture. Shortly afterwards he resigned his commission 
and engaged for three years in his new occupation. Meanwhile Inspr. 
J. H. Mclllree took over the command of Fore Walsh. 


Sitting Bull Weakens 


During October a final attempt was made by the United States 
authorities to induce Sitting Bull and his reduced following to return 
and give themselves up, A famous scout and Sioux interpreter, EL. H. 
Allison, was sent from Vort Buford for the purpose, In answer the 
Sioux chieftain claimed that he was no longer hostile to the United 
States and was ready to consider their wish seriously, He dwelt at 
great length upon his past, his part in upholding the rights of his 
people and his justification im not relinquishing the Stoux lands. 
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He had been driven away by United States troops and had had no 
choice but to seek safety on British soil. 

Winter was drawing near, food was becoming scarcer and scarcer; 
he felt compelled to take some steps in behalf of his people. But he 
asked for delay, remembering that Superintendent Walsh had promised 
to mediate in his behalf while in the East. In view of this he had 
decided not to make terms with any person until he heard from his 
friend. When he learned from Superintendent Crozier that Walsh 
would not return, he was at a loss to know what to do, but resolved 
to wait a short time. If no word reached him within five days he 
would be willing and ready to listen to the United States Govern- 
ment’s offer. He had just been south of the line at “Burnt Wood”’, 
and might return there, where he had left a following who would 
join him. In the event of no word coming from Superintendent Walsh 
he intended to go and confer with the commanding officer at Fort 
Buford. He did not wish his people to be confined strictly to a reserve; 
they would have to have liberty to hunt. His small band had very 
little ammunition left, and starvation seemed to be facing them. 

Allison was well known among the Sioux and spoke their language 
fluently. He spent considerable time on Canadian soil, and almost 
succeeded in inducing Sitting Bull to go with him to the agency at 
Poplar Creek, but failed at the last minute. Word came that General 
Miles with several thousand troops was waiting to receive the return- 
ing Indians. That was enough! 

But the great Sioux chieftain’s day was done. In fact it was ap- 
parent to all concerned that the Indian possession of the West had 
given way. Significant in this regard was a contract signed on October 
21 in Eastern Canada with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for 
the completion of the transcontinental railway. 


Transition In The Making 


Although to a marked degree the customs of the frontier still 
held, the trend was toward a complete transformation in the Western 
way of life. Fort Benton on the Missouri and the growing town of 
Winnipeg on the Red River in Manitoba were still the nearest supply 
points, though increasing traffic was finding its way by steamboat up 
the Assiniboine River to Fort Ellice and by Lake Winnipeg and the 
Saskatchewan River to Prince Albert, Fort Carlton and Edmonton. 
Slow-moving wagon trains hauled by oxen, mules or horses, continued 
to creak over the dusty trails from the south, carrying supplies to the 
increasing white population. Crude shacks, homes of ranchers and 
settlers, appeared here and there. The Mounted Police found they 
had much additional work to do in supervising and assisting new- 
comers to establish themselves. 

The Federal Government, anxious to encourage settlement, in- 
stituted a lease system whereby large tracts of grazing land were 
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turned over to ranchers at the nominal fee of one cent per acre per year, 
the leases to run for at least 21 years. Besides being an incentive to 
the cattlemen already familiar with the possibilities in the vast region 
of the former buffalo pastures, it induced many wealthy Eastern 
interests to form ranching companies on a wide scale. Foremost among 
these were the Cochrane ranch a few miles west of Calgary, the Oxley 
on Willow Creek near Fort Macleod, the Walrond (commonly called 
the ““Waldron’’) on the southern flank of the Porcupine Hills, and 
the North-West Cattle Company, or ‘‘Bar U"’, on High River. Farther 
east, settlers were continually flocking in before the surveys, spreading 
this way and that in search of choice locations. 

The new conditions brought about an increasing number of 
criminal cases to be attended to by the several stipendiary magistrates 
appointed in the latter part of 1875 and early 1876, under the North- 
West Territories Act. It was now obvious to the Minister of the 
Interior that Commissioner Macleod could not attend to his ma giste- 
rial duties for the Bow River judicial district and do full justice to his 
work as head of the North-West Mounted Police. The Bow River 
judicial district extended throughout the area occupied by Fort 
Walsh, Fort Macleod, Fort Calgary and Edmonton, with headquarters 
at Fort Macleod. Therefore, in view of Macleod’s high standing and 
proven ability, the Minister recommended that he be relieved of his 
duties as Commissioner of the Mounted Police to enable him to devote 
his entire time to the office of stipendiary magistrate. 


Irvine Takes Command 


The Minister further recommended that Assistant Commissioner 
Irvine be appointed temporary Commissioner. 

On October 31 Lieut.-Col. James Farquharson Macleod ended 
his career as an exemplary, highly efficient and greatly honoured 
officer of the North-West Mounted Police, and on November 1 
Lieut.-Col. Acheson Gosford Irvine took over the command. 

Commissioner Irvine was born in Quebec City on December 7, 
1837. His grandfather was the Hon. James Irvine, long a member 
of the executive and legislative councils of Lower Canada. His father 
was a distinguished soldier, trained in Britain, who while stationed 
in the Quebec capital, acted as atde-de-camp for several governor 
generals, as well as being one of those appointed to attend the Prince 
of Wales (the late King Edward VID) on the occasion of his visit to 
Canada in 1860. Following his education at the Quebec High School 
and by private tutor, the future Commissioner took up civil engineer- 
ing and found employment on the construction of the Victoria Bridge 
spanning the St. Lawrence River. Subsequently he engaged in the 
lumber business on the Gatineau River and found time to attend the 
military school established at Kingston, Ontario, for the training of 
candidates for commissions in the militia. There he won a prize as a 
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cavalry swordsman. He was identified with various volunteer military 
organizations and in 1870 joined the Wolseley Expedition to the Red 
River as major of the 2nd, or Quebec, Battalion of Rifles. Following 
the halfbreed insurrection of 1869-70, he accepted the command of 
the garrison at Fort Garry (Winnipeg). He joined the N.W.M_P. as 
a superintendent-and-inspector in the spring of 1875. 


Assiniboines Versus Sarcees 


The many and ever-restless Indians near Fort Walsh kept the 
officers and men there continually on the qui vive. Horse stealing had 
become an almost daily occurrence; moreover Indians from Montana 
had a habit of slipping over the boundary to make raids on the pony 
herds of their Canadian cousins, while an occasional Blackfoot, 
Blood, Peigan or Sarcee party from the west was not averse to an 
occasional sortie on some distant camp. 

A typical example of the control over these irresponsible and 
daredevil raiders involved some Assiniboines and Crees: 

The Assiniboines had the reputation of being expert horse thieves, 
but the Sarcees, who were probably the most unfavourably regarded 
of the Canadian tribes, could rightly claim equal notoriety. Onc day 
previous to the departure of Inspector Stecle for Qu’Appelle, word 
from an Assiniboine camp came to Fort Walsh that a number of 
Sarcees were stealthily spiriting away the Assiniboines’ ponics. The 
inspector at once selected some men, including Louis Léveillé the 
interpreter, and in short order located the Sarcees. The yess was 
made by way of a coulee. All was quict. The inmates of the lodges 
were apparently asleep. The inspector at once threw a cordon of men 
around the camp, being carcful to station a small reserve at a distance. 
He then entered and was immediately confronted by warriors with 
rifles in hand. The chicf appeared and recognizing the inspector, 
displayed the closest friendship. Stecle however was not to be 
thrown of guard. He elated the entire band to assemble in the 
centre of the camp while some of his men searched the lodges and 
Others stood on watch. The thieves were caught trying to esc ape 
and were vickly conducted to Fort Walsh 

Short y ahterwards, A POM Was made by the Sarcees to return 
to their own Jocation near Vort Calgary, Provisions for the trip were 
supplied them, but before they had pone many miles the Assiniboines 
reported that in spite of all precautions more ponies were missing 
It had been 2 case of thick versus thief, and the Sarcees had won 
Steele sent 5/Sgt Cy ON pe Vraser and six constables in swat PuUrsule, 
and the retreating Sarcees were overtaken tear Seven Persons Coulee, 
about 40 miles out Galloping forward to head off the thieves, who 
were in the lead, Ce seven) poli CUPLOCUL TALL A fee qd to we pre pate the stolen 

onics, The Sarcees showed u iOHICHLALY disposition to fight and 
fred 4a few shots without Autmape, but lraset und hits men reached 
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Fort Walsh with the Assiniboine animals, which were eventually 
returned to their owners. A distance of more than 80 miles had been 
covered within 24 hours. 


Moving The Sarcees 


In November these same incorrigibles were heard from again. 
A report to Fort Macleod disclosed that the Sarcees, who until this 
time were on a reserve adjoining the Blackfoot on the Bow River, had 
arrived in a body at Fort Calgary, ostensibly on the way to a new 
reserve which had been allotted to them some distance to the west. 
But at Calgary they refused to go farther, demanded food and other 
requisites, and resorted to threatening demands upon the stores of 
I. G. Baker and Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company. They 
realized there could be little opposition—a sergeant and three con- 
stables were the sole police representatives at that point. The report 
said that the storekeepers’ lives were actually in jeopardy, the police 
post itself was under threat. 

Inspr. Cecil E. Denny, Sgt. John Lauder and about 30 men started 
north from Fort Macleod, accompanied by Col. Norman Macleod, 
the Indian agent. By forced riding they reached Calgary on the 
second day, to the great relief of the few white people there. Nothing 
more serious than threats and harmless gunshots had occurred. 
Indian Agent Macleod called Chief Bull’s Head and other Sarcee 
leaders into council at the fort. But the Indians refused absolutely 
to return to the Blackfoot Crossing. When rations were promised 
them if they would go to Fort Macleod for the winter, they stated 
they preferred to remain at Calgary and receive rations at that point. 
This being out of the question, as there was a dearth of supplies on 
hand there, it was decided to move them southward. Indian Agent 
Macleod then left for Morleyville to visit the Stony Indians on the 
Upper Bow, leaving to Denny the task of conducting the Sarcees, 
numbering close to 500, to a camp-site on the Old Man’s River, 
nearly 100 miles away. 

The weather turned bitterly cold, and for three days the Sarcees 
refused to move until so inclined, and then only to wherever they 
might choose. Bull’s Head, one of the most recalcitrant chiefs of the 
whole Blackfoot Confederacy, intimated his willingness to use force 
if necessary to gain his own way. Denny maintained a strict guard 
day and night, momentarily expecting an attack. In all probability 
this would have happened had not a bold front been presented. 

Seeing that the police officer and his men were determined to 
carry out their plans, Bull’s Head promised to move on the fourth 
morning. The Indians, whose ponies were in a deplorable state, 
asked assistance in moving their lodges and equipment. Carts were 
procured from Sam Livingstone, a nearby rancher, and several others, 
but again the stubborn redmen refused to budge. Denny drew up his 
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men on the outskirts of the camp, then with Sergeant Lauder proceeded 
to pull down the lodges. For a few moments things looked bad, but 
the armed policemen, drawn up ready to shoot, were too much for 
the trouble makers. Bluff succeeded—the same courageous bluff that 
had turned many a threat into a harmless episode. By afternoon 
the Sarcees were headed southward on the Macleod trail, and the 
following day Denny rode on to Fort Macleod, leaving Cst. Tom 
LaNauze and several others to accompany the slow-moving camp. 

LaNauze had a tough task on his hands. The thermometer dipped 
as low as 35° below zero. To saddle a horse with bare hands meant 
frozen fingers. Most of the time there was a strong wind from the 
north with driving snow. Each night rations had to be distributed, 
a matter of over 400 Ibs. of beef and flour per day. Supplies finally 
gave out, and LaNauze, seeking more, left the Sarcees encamped 
while he rode 40 miles through deep snow into Fort Macleod. All 
told, 11 days of battling against the elements were consumed in cover- 
ing the distance from Calgary to the Old Man’s River, where Bull’s 
Head proceeded to establish his winter camp. 


Watching The Border 


On November 18 Commissioner Irvine left Fort Walsh, accom- 
panied by Inspr. John Cotton acting adjutant, Surgeon Kennedy and 
several men to make an inspection at Wood Mountain. They did the 
190 miles by the customary trail in five days. The new Commissioner 
also wished to interview Sitting Bull to see if there was a possibility 
of Canada being relieved of what had long been a source of grave 
anxiety. It was felt that the surrender of Spotted Eagle the previous 
month would help induce the remainder of the S1toux under Sitting 
Bull to do likewise. 

After several interviews with Sitting Bull and others, the Com- 
missioner was of the opinion that the refugees would soon leave 
Canada. 

Superintendent Crozier, in charge at Wood Mountain, summed 
up the Indian situation on the border as follows: 

“The strength of the Force necessary to be permanently main- 
tained here will depend to a great extent upon the location of the 
Indian reservations upon both sides of the line, as well as the actions 
of the Indians themselves. If Indian reservations are situated close to 
the line, it is only to be expected that a strong force will have to be 
maintained on both sides, not only to prevent trouble between Indians 
of the two countries, which for some years at least would be very apt 
to occur, but to give a sense of safety and security to settlers. On the 
other hand, if the Indians are placed on reservations and settled down 
a considerable distance from the border, it does not seem to me that 
there would be the same reason for maintaining a large force along 
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the frontier. During the present unsettled state of affairs, a force 
of at least 50 men should be stationed here (Wood Mountain) until 
the surrendered hostile Sioux are settled upon their reservations, and 
even afterwards. Unless they are placed far from the border and well 
watched, and as they will not have the same interests in behaving 
themselves as when this country was their home, it is only natural to 
suppose that they will not restrain their mischievous inclinations. 
In fact, should they come, they would do so in all probability as 
‘war parties’, which means horse stealing, or when necessary or 
convenient, killing people as well. Threats to that effect have, I 
understand, been already made by those who have gone to the Amer- 
ican agencies. Then in addition to the hostile Sioux, there are, 
covering our frontier from Fort Assiniboine to Buford, thousands of 
American Indians who, though agency Indians, roam about the coun- 
try seemingly without restraint, and are altogether unreliable. There- 
fore, for the present at least, if a force is to be maintained here at all, 
it should be a strong one.’’ 

Just prior to making this report, Crozier had proof not only of 
the extent to which these border Indians would go in the matter of 
horse stealing, to say nothing of other depredations, but of the 
absolute need of the presence of the Mounted Police. Several days 
before Commissioner Irvine arrived at Wood Mountain, word was 
received that a band of Sioux had run off 33 horses belonging to some 
halfbreeds at what was known as the Six Mile Coulee. When the 
Sioux flatly refused to return the animals to their owners, Crozier 
sent Inspr. A. R. Macdonell and several men to the Sioux camp. The 
horses were at once surrendered, with the remark that none but the 
redcoats would be listened to in such matters. 

Surgeon Kennedy claimed that the low, log huts with mud roofs 
occupied by the Wood Mountain detachment were decidedly un- 
healthy, and recommended that properly-constructed barracks be 
substituted at the earliest opportunity. He also pointed out the lack 
of hospital accommodation and suggested that a small cottage 
hospital, capable of accommodating eight or ten men, be erected. 

Barely had Commissioner Irvine and his party started on their 
return to Fort Walsh when a blizzard set in. The thermometer went 
down to the ‘‘thirties below’’. It was a decidedly unpleasant outlook; 
the trail for about 330 miles crossed an open plain devoid of shelter. 
The horses, especially the wagon team, were continually in difficulty, 
caught in snowdrifts from which they were freed only by hard labour. 
All in the party suffered frozen faces and frozen fingers. At night the 
few blankets available were as nothing against the cold. On the sixth 
day, about 17 miles from Fort Walsh, it was impossible to drag the 
wagon further. The harness was taken off and the horses ridden bare- 
back the rest of the way. The little patrol straggled into the fort long 
after dark. 


Fire At Fort Macleod 


On the night of December 5 the last of a series of mishaps and 
misfortunes which befell the Force during the latter half of 1880 
occurred at Fort Macleod. Fire broke out in the saddler’s shop, 
spreading immediately to the stables adjoining. All hands were 
called from their beds to salvage the stores and equipment, lest the 
entire fort be destroyed. The horses were saved only in the nick of 
time. There was not enough water, but snow was used, and the fire 
was checked enough to confine it to the stables. Many citizens from 
the village assisted. 


Farewell To Low Dog And Others 


But no matter what misfortune or loss of life might result, there 
was always reward in satisfaction for work well done. In this con- 
nection an episode occurred at Wood Mountain during the first 
half of December which resulted in an achievement of no small sign- 
ificance. On the 3rd of the month Superintendent Crozier visited 
in person the Sioux chief Low Dog, one of the most intractable yet 
most capable and courageous of the Sioux headmen who had sought 
refuge north of the line. With great tact and patience Crozier broached 
the subject of Low Dog's prospects for the future, and it was not long 
before the savage asked the superintendent to explain to him the 
wishes of the Great White Mother. It was then impressed upon the 
Indian that the White Mother had a compassionate heart, that she 
did not want to see any people remain where they did not belong 
only to be confronted by unavoidable starvation. She did not wish 
the selfish whims of one or two men to be the means of causing suffer- 
ing among hundreds; she felt such men should suffer alone and not 
keep others back from doing what was for their best interests. Low 
Dog agreed that there were many in the Sioux camp who wanted to 
go, including himself. 

It was arranged, upon the suggestion of Low Dog, that the 
superintendent would instruct his interpreter to go to the Indian 
camp to seek confirmation of the truthfulness of Low Dog's words 
and to repeat the wishes of the White Mother. Low Dog would then 
start southward with many lodges, and was of the opinion that others 
would follow. 

On the morning of December 11, to the relief of the police, the 
incorrigible Low Dog turned his back forever upon British soil. By 
the 12th he and his followers were well across the line and travelling 
fast. Sitting Bull went along with them for some distance and then 
returned. 

Of well over 4,000 Sioux who had attempted to find a home out- 
side their own country, a scant number remained to do the bidding of 
one crestfallen and vacillating leader. 
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Later, Superintendent Crozier wrote: ‘‘One of the greatest draw- 
backs to the return of the Sioux, in my opinion, has been the periodical 
visits of American scouts to the hostile camp. These scouts are regu- 
larly enlisted in the army and have been long known as frontiersmen, 
and generally speak the Sioux language. As a class the Indians dread 
them and with good reason. They have no confidence in them, and 
there is an impression among the camps that these scouts are endeav- 
ouring to get the old warrior in for the purpose of getting a reward 
that is reported to have been offered for the capture of Sitting Bull; 
and to make matters worse, an illustrated paper was shown to Sitting 
Bull where he was exhibited having a pair of horns on his head and 
a ring in his nose. It is almost impossible to make him believe that 
he would be well treated on surrendering. 

‘‘Last fall every possible effort was made to induce them to cross 
the line. Our new Commissioner, Colonel Irvine, was untiring in his 
efforts to have this troublesome Sioux question disposed of, and last 
December, after numerous and tiresome councils, they took up the 
line of march for south of the 49th parallel. The fact of their having 
stolen 45 horses on their march out led us to believe that they did not 
intend to return. The owner overtook the camp. They refused’ to 
give them up, took his gun and ammunition from him, and were it 
not for the presence of a white man who lived in the camp, would 
have killed him. The owner of the horses reported the case. But 
as the Indians had crossed the line we could do very little for him; 
moreover it was very doubtful how he would be received in the camp, 
as the Sioux did not leave very willingly and felt that they were not 
wanted here. However, as our force is so small, we have been ac- 
customed to bluff Mr. Indian. One of our officers volunteered to over- 
haul the camp and recover the band, if the owner would accompany 
him to point out the horses. He declined the honour of interviewing 
Sitting Bull on the American side. He would rather lose the horses. 
The officer with one man and interpreter mounted their horses and 
struck out. On the fourth day out they came up to the camp, and the 
prestige of the redcoat was still powerful. He succeeded in recovering 
the band of stolen horses and made the old halfbreed’s heart feel glad 
at seeing his horses driven to his door. The Force went up 100 per 
cent in the estimation of the natives here. It was an exceedingly hard 
trip. The party was out eight days, and during that time never saw a 
building of any description. I need not tell you what the weather was 
like from the 16th to the 23rd of December. 

‘There is not the slightest doubt in my mind but that Sitting 
Bull, when he left here last December, was fully determined to have 
given himself up. But unfortunately one of these scouts joined the 
camp, and after getting within one or two days’ march of an American 
post, Wolf Point, old Bull declined going any further with him, but 
told him to go ahead and bring out a chief, meaning an officer, to 
arrange for his surrender. It was when this scout had gone in that an 
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officer of the Force entered the camp to recover the horses and Bull 
told him he did not believe a word the scout said, and asked if our 
interpreter could be sent out to be present on the arrival of the Amer- 
ican officer, as he did not believe this scout would interpret truly. I 
merely mention this visit to the camp, as the New York Herald at- 
tributed the stampede of Bull to the secret influence and the presence 
of a Canadian officer in the Sioux camp in the absence of the scout, 
when in reality had the scout not interfered, the Sioux question would 
be now one of the things of the past. 

“The scout did not return. The camp divided, nearly one half 
going in, while the others returned to this side. So now all that 
remains of the once-powerful Sioux nation is here, and in such dread 
of the other tribes that they are afraid to leave the shadow of the fort. 
Only a couple of weeks ago a war party of Assiniboines surprised a 
couple of lodges of Sioux, and killed and scalped 15. There were 17; 
only two escaped. They are here now under treatment, both being 
severely wounded. The battle took place south of the fort, immediately 
across the line. The same party raided a band of horses, but the 
halfbreeds stood them off and sent for assistance. In the meantime 
the war party disappeared. They told the halfbreeds they would not 
cross the line, but would hammer the Sioux every opportunity. That 
massacre has had a good effect. The Sioux now see that they are too 
weak to hunt on the American side, and about 40 families left here 
last week, under Low Dog, en route to surrender; and I trust that the 
others may be persuaded to follow in a short time. I assure you they 
will be a good riddance. You can form an idea what a source of 
trouble and annoyance they have been to us. 

“A camp of starving savages is not a very desirable lot to have in 
the vicinity of a fort, with so few men as we have here. However I 
am in hopes that in a few weeks our territory will be rid of these 
troublesome intruders; we will then breathe more freely, and I for one 
will with all my heart say goodbye to the old warrior.” 


Approach To A New Era 


There were now many indications of imminent change. The 
genesis of Canada’s expansion westward was drawing to a close. The 
East was overtaking the West. It was obvious that the Sioux menace 
was all but extinguished, while the Canadian Indians were slowly but 
surely bowing to a new scheme of life on the lands allotted to them. 
A transcontinental railway that would span the great plains and 
inevitably throw out branch feeders north and south was now an 
assured thing. Over the eastern margins of the plains boom towns of 
unpainted boards and tents cropped up. Settlers, cows, farm imple- 
ments, fences, surveyors—civilization—had reached the vastness of the 
West. For a brief period, buffalo guns, ploughshares and stock-saddles 
became, hand in hand, the most serviceable utilities of the frontier. 
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The first newspaper west of Battleford appeared. Heretofore it 
was customary for the telegraph operator at the end of the line near 
Edmonton to print a weekly news budget from information accumu- 
lated over the wire. One day a young man, Frank Oliver, sauntered 
into the operator's office to find the latter fuming over his difficulties 
and suggesting that they publish a weekly paper assisted by the 
telegraph service. Seizing the opportunity, Oliver wrote to Philadel- 
phia for a hand press. When it arrived at Winnipeg, he transported 
it in a Red River cart across the plains. 

On December 6 (1880) the first copy of the Edmonton Bulletin 
appeared, a modest, four-page sheet measuring about five inches by 
seven. Young Oliver assumed the task of editor and eventually became 
sole owner, but ambitious as he was, he probably little dreamed that 
he would one day occupy a responsible portfolio in the Federal Cabinet 
as Minister of the Intertor. 

Meanwhile Fort Walsh, sharing with Fort Macleod the honour 
and distinction of cradling the North-West Mounted Police, approached 
the day when it would cease to be the administration headquarters of 
law and order. With the prospect of the border country being brought 
under complete control, Commissioner Irvine and the authorities at 
Ottawa foresaw an early transfer of headquarrers to a more strategic 
and serviceable location. 

In this connection the Commissioner reported to Ottawa: “lam 
perfectly well aware of the many important considerations that require 
to be most carefully weighed before a point for the headquarters of the 
Force can be finally settled upon. It is a matter that cannot be looked 
at merely from a military point of view. The future construction of 
public works throughout the North-West Territories, the rapid im- 
migration that may be safely anticipated, and the settlement that will 
necessarily accompany it, must, I presume, also prove important 
factors as regards the permanent establishment of police headquarters 
_... LT venture to recommend that the following be not lost sight of— 
that it is essential the headquarters be in a section of country likely to 
prove successful from an agricultural point of view; that there be a 
plentiful supply of building timber, firewood and good water; that the 
point selected be a central one, where information from other portions 
of the North-West Territories can be readily imparted to the command- 
ing officer, where reinforcements could at short notice be forwarded to 
other posts, where the various Indian tribes could best be controlled 
from, and lastly, where the presence of the police would further the 
advancement of civilization and at the same time aid materially the 
Indian Department in the successful adoption and carrying out of the 
policy of the government.”’ 

The Commissioner however was of the opinion that Fort Walsh 
could not be entirely abandoned, unless it was decided to move the 
Indian reservations from the vicinity of the Cypress Hills. During 
the year an industrial farm for Indians was established by the Indian 
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Department on Maple Creek, about 35 miles north of Fort Walsh, and 
the Commissioner suggested that if a police detachment were needed 
nearby, it would also be a suitable point for a police post. And he 
contended there was another good reason for keeping some of the 
Force near the Cypress Hills. The woods there would always attract 
travelling Indians, especially as long as buffalo were found in the 
Milk River and Missouri River country directly to the south across 
the boundary. Without the presence of the police, such Indians would 
likely make the Cypress Hills once again the scene of their conflicts as 
they had done 1n former years. 

Irrespective of where the future headquarters of the Force might 
be established, the Commissioner proposed that it be made a depot 
of instruction, where all officers and men joining the Force would be 
sent and thoroughly drilled and taught the various police duties. He 
suggested that part of the instructional staff could be selected from 
officers and non-commissioned officers serving in the Force, and recom- 
mended that the services of three well-qualified non-commissioned 
officers be obtained from an Imperial cavalry regiment. Old men who 
had spent the best days of their life in the British service would be 
quite unfit for the work, as they would not likely show sufficient 
energy and pride in their corps, and he felt that non-commissioned 
officers of not more than five years’ service would be preferable. 

He drew attention to the fact that the North-West Mounted 
Police was composed of as fine a body of young men as could be found 
in any part of the world. Realizing that many of them would make 
excellent non-commissioned officers, he recommended his plan in order 
to make use of and properly develop the good material available. 

Fort Walsh and the officers and men serving there since its erection 
in the spring of 1875 had played a remarkable role in the taming of the 
border country. Actually however the little post at Wood Mountain 
was now the chief watchdog over those who were slow to acknow- 


ledge the passing of the old order. 


Wood Mountain Post Undermanned 


In reporting to Ottawa as to the situation at Wood Mountain, 
Commissioner Irvine was emphatic in pointing out the disadvantages 
encountered by the detachment at that point. The region was close to 
Indian agencies on the other side of the line, from which alien Indians 
were wont to come ostensibly to hunt, but in reality to steal horses. 
This practice paved the way to more serious trouble. These American 
Indians, long accustomed to hunt buffalo well to the north, were 
thoroughly familiar with that part of the country and knew of the 
slim strength of the Mounted Police there. Cases of recent killings of 
Canadian Indians and halfbreeds by them called for constant vigilance 
in the attempt to reduce the menace, and the Commissioner stated that 
the force at Wood Mountain was altogether insufficient. The location 
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was not even a good one, and quarters for 55 or 60 men and horses were 
required. He intimated that a new post near the halfbreed settlement 
of Willow Bunch, about 35 miles east of the original site, might be 
advantageous. 

Superintendent Crozier was of much the same opinion, and re- 
ported that the building dignified by the name of ‘‘Fort’’ afforded 
neither proper accommodation nor comfort, and poor defence. ‘‘If 
therefore,’ he said, ‘‘a force is to be kept here, new buildings will 
have to be erected. In doing so, the fort should be built to accom- 
modate more than 50 men and horses.”’ 

He also recommended Willow Bunch as a desirable location. 

At the Wood Mountain post a truly amazing amount of work had 
been accomplished by the slim command of only two officers, 28 non- 
commissioned officers and men, and 26 horses. Patrols against would- 
be law-breakers were sufficient in themselves to keep the saddles filled. 
But throughout the autumn, seizing every opportunity, Crozier was 
able to do quite a bit of building and repairing. The old log building 
originally purchased by Commissioner French in 1874 and latterly 
used as a quartermaster’s store, was torn down and replaced by a 
barrack room and bastion. Three corrals were built, a large one for 
storing hay and two others for cattle. All buildings were mudded 
inside and out, and floors were laid. Two hundred cords of wood were 
cut for the winter. Time and men had to be found to herd the cattle. 
The presence of many hungry Indians made this necessary. 

Reporting on the work, Crozier wrote: ‘‘I could not wish for a 
more willing, orderly and obedient body of men. Although their life 
is such that they are completely deprived of the pleasures and amuse- 
ments to which civilized beings are ordinarily accustomed, their 
conduct would be exemplary anywhere.’’ 

He was of the opinion that the Force would improve in efficiency 
if a depot for training recruits was established. He felt that because 
the term of service was now five years instead of three, the plan would 
be much more feasible. 


Fort Macleod Also Inadequate 


Since July Supt. W. D. Jarvis had been in command at Fort 
Macleod. He reported that it was late in October before he had enough 
men to carry on the ordinary duties of the post, but the few he did have 
had worked most creditably and done their duty without complaint. 
He said the horses of “‘C’’ Division were overworked, and the loss 
of the stables by fire had necessitated the billeting of some horses in 
the village and more at the herd camp on Willow Creek three miles to 
the north. On his own responsibility he started building a stable at 
a cost of $500, and called upon Fort Saskatchewan for as many saddles 
as could be spared to replace those lost in the fire. 
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The demand upon the police horseflesh was well exemplified by 
two items: since Jarvis’ arrival at his new post, officials of the Indian 
Department had travelled nearly 2,000 miles, using horses furnished by 
his detachment; and from April 1 to November 1 Cst. Sam Armour, 
on duty trips out of Fort Walsh to various points, had travelled 3,080 
miles, using the same team throughout. 

In view of the damage done by the Old Man’s River every time 
it flooded, and the constant changing of the stream bed by the opening 
of new channels, it was a foregone conclusion that Fort Macleod would, 
sooner or later, be moved to another site. The Minister of the Interior 
was of the opinion that the post should be moved to the police farm 
at Pincher Creek, some 30 miles west, but further consideration was 
necessary before a final decision was made. 


Calgary's Outlook 


Fort Calgary continued to be a sub-post of Fort Macleod, the 
sergeant in charge and the three constables being from ‘‘C’’ Division. 
But Calgary's aspirations were running high. The Cochrane ranch a 
few miles to the west, and the influx of other cattle interests, plus the 
assurance that the Canadian Pacific Railway would follow the Bow 
River past the little village on its way to the Kicking Horse Pass, 
promised a bright future. Freight teams continued to bring supplies 
from I. G. Baker and Company’s headquarters at Fort Benton, and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company competed with goods brought southward 
from Fort Edmonton. It was evident that Calgary was destined to be a 
highly important police post and eventually a thriving centre. 


Improvements At Battleford 


Supt. W. M. Herchmer lost no time in whipping the Battleford 
post into more serviceable and comfortable shape. Owing to lack of 
men, his predecessor, Inspector Walker, had been unable to improve 
the place and soon after his arrival at Fort Walsh to assume command 
there, had reported upon the discomforts and deficiencies he and his 
men had long endured. Now however the barracks and stables were 
overhauled, making them entirely serviceable; the stockade, which had 
intermittently been in the course of erection, was finished, and permis- 
sion to erect bastions at the corners was requested and granted. A 
guardroom and hospital were urgently needed, and upon authorization 
would be built by the men of the command at small expense. There 
were plenty of logs available. Herchmer now reported that there 
would be barrack accommodation for 40 men and excellent stabling 
for that number of horses. ‘‘D’’ Division had been put through a 
course of foot and mounted drill under Inspr. W. D. Antrobus and 
Sgt.-Major Robert Belcher. The police farm nearby had done well, 
especially a field of about 50 acres of oats. 
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Herchmer drew the Commissioner’s attention to the fact that 
better barrack room and guardroom accommodation at Fort Saskat- 
chewan was also badly needed. After an inspection of that post, which 
was now under his supervision, he was of the opinion that the detach- 
ment there should be strengthened, as considerable law breaking pre- 
vailed in the area. 

He had also inspected the small sub-post at Prince Albert and 
found the quarters totally unsuitable. Better premises were rented for 
both men and horses. He closed the Duck Lake sub-post, as the only 
available quarters were required by the owners. 

Incidentally the Indians under Chief Beardy were evidencing a 
desire to be more peaceable and law abiding. But Duck Lake was to 
be visited at stated intervals from Prince Albert. Within the year 
Superintendent Herchmer travelled over 4,000 miles, and Inspector 
Antrobus more than 2,000, chiefly in the saddle. 


Progress At Qu’Appelle 


At Qu’Appelle Inspr. S. B. Steele, in command in the absence of 
Superintendent Walsh, succeeded in completing quarters for “‘B”’ 
Division—a barrack room, 60 x 25 feet and a guardroom with cells, 
carpenter and farrier shops, all under one roof well thatched and 
whitewashed. A stable, 125 x 30 feet, was built of heavy posts and 
rails, stuffed between with hay. The lumber for this work had been 
hauled from old Swan River Barracks, 128 miles to the north, and 
all the work, with the exception of thatching and chimney-making, 
was done by the men of the detachment. 

With few exceptions the Indians of the Qu’Appelle district were 
settled on their reserves, and many were preparing for farming opera- 
tions in the spring. Steele had set himself the task of making the 
detachment practically self-supporting. In his own words: “‘We 
herded and slaughtered our own beef, cut and hauled our hay and 
fuel, repaired our transport, made our sleds for winter travel, etc.”’ 
He reported that the sub-post of Shoal Lake was not, in his opinion, 
situated at the best point to prevent liquor smuggling into the Terri- 
tories. There was a large tract of settled country along the Little 
Saskatchewan, where the inhabitants could bring in liquor at pleasure; 
others who wished to avoid Shoal Lake post could cross the Assini- 
boine River at what was known as ‘‘The Rapids’’ and take the south 
trail to the west. 


Increased Strength Mooted 


For some time Commissioner Irvine had seen the pressing need 
for increased strength in the Force. The load upon the posts along the 
international border—Fort Macleod, Fort Walsh and Wood Mountain 
—had been a heavy one. There was an unremitting call upon every 
available officer and man; but the north country along the North 
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Saskatchewan River also needed increased police strength, embracing 
as it did a large section of country just becoming settled, inhabited by 
approximately 7,000 Indians of different tribes, many of them well- 
known trouble makers. 

In reporting to Ottawa the Commissioner stated: ‘‘I do not con- 
sider that the present strength of the Force is strong enough to meet 
the requirements that the country demands of it. I previously brought 
this to the notice of the government while in temporary command as 
assistant commissioner. I recommended that the strength of the 
Force be increased by 200 men. Since the disappearance of the buffalo 
the Indian situation has assumed quite a different aspect. As long as 
the buftalo lasted, the Indian was self-supporting, independent and 
contented. Now however he is in a very different position; his only 
means of support is virtually gone, and he has to depend upon the 
government for assistance, being forced in so doing to remain about 
the police posts, Indian agencies or other settlements. True, a very 
limited number of buffalo are still to be found south of the international 
boundary line, and this has been the means of keeping large numbers 
of Indians for a great portion of their time out of the North-West 
Territories. This cannot continue much longer; the Indians that do 
hunt for a living only manage to eke out a most miserable existence. 
Ere long they will be unable even to do this, and will then return to 
this country. Thus the Indian population will to all intents and 
purposes be increased. This population too will, irrespective of the 
aid received from the government, be a starving one, a dangerous task 
requiring power as well as care in handling. 

“Another patent reason that has further impressed me with the 
conviction that an increase of the Force 1s necessary, is the advance- 
ment of civilization now being made. Our satisfactory relations with 
the Indians in the past is most certainly a matter of the utmost con- 
gratulation, and will, I trust, be the means of furthering the chances 
of lasting and permanent peace. Nevertheless it must not be lost 
sight of that all the intricacies and dangers of the Indian question are 
not over. The experience of our neighbours to the south of the inter- 
national boundary line cannot be without its lessons to us.”’ 

Irvine was most emphatic about the matter and added: *“‘Should 
the government consider it at present inadvisable to sanction my 
recommendation as regards the increase of the Force by 200 men, I 
trust, notwithstanding, that the matter may not be altogether un- 
acted on. Even an increase of 100 men would prove of tnestimable 
benefit. Were either of these increases made I would not recommend 
that the number of officers be added to. (The tendency at Ottawa was 
to reduce the number of officers.) The number now in the Force would 
be sufficient to meet the requirements of the service. ' 

He also recommended that the Territories be divided into districts 
and a superintendent put in charge of each, in which a suitable number 
of officers and men would attend to the police work, while each super- 
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intendent would be responsible for the discipline, peace and order of 
his district vandsallestorescte: 

As free grants of land were no longer given in reward for good 
service, he recommended that the pay of non-commissioned officers and 
men be increased according to length of service, where such service 
proved in all respects satisfactory. He thought this would induce the 
men to exemplary conduct during their five-year term of service. He 
stated: ‘‘The line to be drawn in a force like this, between well and 
badly-conducted men, cannot be too plainly marked and felt by the 
men themselves.’’ 


Long Service And Good Conduct 


Measures to reduce the Force’s expenses had been brought into 
operation during the past year. The men’s salaries were reduced from 
50 cents to 40 cents per diem for the first year of service and from 75 
cents to 50 cents for each of the subsequent four years, while a corres- 
ponding reduction was made in the pay of non-commissioned officers. 
Therefore the Commissioner's plan to establish a scale of remunera- 
tion for long service and good conduct in addition to regular pay was 
adopted. Furthermore every effort was to be extended to make life 
for members of the Force as enjoyable as possible. It was proposed 
that the considerable sum of money accumulated in the ‘‘Fines Fund”’ 
be used in purchasing books for the men and furnishing them with 
means for recreation and amusement. 

The Commissioner observed: ‘‘In cases of men performing excep- 
tionally good or meritorious services, I would recommend that the 
superintendent or other officer commanding at once bring their names 
to the favourable notice of the Commissioner, with a view of such men 
being especially rewarded out of the money accruing from pecuniary 
penalties inflicted. It might also be advisable to publish annually the 
names of men so rewarded, together with the nature of the good 
service they have performed.”’ 


Arms And Saddlery 


The matter of equipment also came up for consideration at this 
time. 

On the question of arms the Commissioner reported that those in 
use were of two kinds—the Snider carbine and the Winchester carbine. 
One hundred Winchesters of improved pattern had been purchased and 
issued to ‘‘A’’ and “‘F’’ Divisions. In his opinion the Sniders had 
stood up well and considering the rough usage they had seen, it was 
little wonder that many were damaged, some unserviceable. But the 
Snider carbine was now considered in many respects obsolete, and to 
an extent was unsuitable in a country where warlike Indians carried 
accurate shooting weapons. Yet he felt the Snider could be continued 
in use for some time. 
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The Winchester repeating carbine, ‘‘Model '76"’, carrying eight 
cartridges in the magazine, had many good points and was a favourite 
on the Western prairies. Nevertheless he did not consider it a good 
military weapon; the rifling was good, but the weapon itself was 
altogether too light to meet the rough handling it was bound to 
receive. The sighting arrangement was also unsatisfactory. He pointed 
out that he did not object because it was a repeating arm. 

On the contrary,”’ he reported, ‘‘I do not for a moment lose sight 
of the fact that it may now be accepted as a foregone conclusion that 
ere long repeating rifles will take the place of those at present in more 
general use throughout the armies of the world. But I am unaware, 
so far, of a really good military weapon on the repeating principle 
having been invented. This want—for such it is—however, will 
doubtless soon be overcome, let us hope before our Snider carbines 
become unserviceable.”’ 

The revolver used by the Force in the beginning was the ‘‘Adams”’, 
and the Commissioner made comment to the effect that it was not the 
type he would recommend were a new purchase being made; but it 
was good enough to answer all practical purposes. 

There had been some thought of issuing swords to the men, but 
he stressed that the number and weight of arms carried by each man 
should be reduced to a minimum consistent with efficiency, and felt 
that the endurance of the men in making ordinary prairie trips, where 
no serious danger was anticipated, should not be unduly taxed by their 
being forced to carry swords. On the other hand, when the men were 
called upon to act either on the offensive or defensive, it could be 
accepted that they would invariably be largely outnumbered, and in 
such cases it was most essential that each be as fully armed as possible. 
The sword, in addition to the rifle and revolver, might be invaluable 
in instances commonly known as ‘‘tight places’’. Lieut.-Col. George 
A. Custer, U.S.A., had been against employing the sword in Indian 
warfare—it was too noisy, especially when carried in a steel scabbard. 

Considering the question from every angle, the Commissioner 
recommended that the Force be issued with swords, all ranks to be 
thoroughly drilled and instructed in sword drill, but to use them only 
in cases of emergency. He suggested the scabbard should be of wood 
covered with leather, bound and shod with steel, such as used by the 
native cavalry in India. He recalled that the 7th U.S. Cavalry under 
Custer at the battle of the Little Big Horn were not armed with swords, 
and from statements-made by Sioux Indians who had taken part in 
that aftair, he believed that the sword might have changed the picture 
—the result might not have been so disastrous. However no issue of 
swords was made to the Mounted Police. 

The artillery armament of the Force at the end of 1880 consisted 
of four 7-pounder guns at Fort Walsh, two 9-pounder guns and two 
small mortars at Fort Macleod. 
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Saddlery. The Universal saddle, British Army pattern, had been 
issued to the Force on its organization, complete with head collar, 
saddle wallets and carbine sling. But the time was approaching 
when all saddlery would have to be renewed, and several opinions 
were expressed as to what type would be most suitable for prairie 
work. The Commissioner reported that the California saddle was 
favoured by the majority of the men. But taking everything into 
consideration, he thought the English, high cantle, dragoon type 
would be most suitable and serviceable, with modifications. It should 
be reduced in weight; the cantle should be cut down to two inches as 
it interfered with mounting and was not required for carrying valises, 
etc.; the crupper and breastplate should be done away with, and two 
three-inch web girths substituted; the stirrup should be of wood 
instead of iron, and a light, close-felt saddlecloth should accompany 
each saddle. He pointed out that the iron stirrup attracted the cold in 
winter, and in summer was a source of annoyance and discomfort to 
one whose boots were slippery from walking on prairie grass. 

He considered the Whitman more suitable than the English 
cavalry bit, the latter being too heavy; besides, the Whitman gave 
the rider perfect control of his horse, did not chafe the mouth and 
answered the purpose of a strong curb bit. He favoured a five-ring 
halter for use in the stables, the English cavalry head collar for 
outdoor service. 

Superintendent Walsh recommended the Whitman saddle, of a 
pattern recently adopted by the U.S. Army. It was lighter and in his 
opinion less perishable than any saddle manufactured, and he claimed 
lightness and durability were the first things to be considered in sad- 
dles for Mounted Police service. This particular saddle had been 
created by the much-experienced cavalry officer whose name it bore, 
with a view to dependable service as well as ease and comfort to horse 
and rider. For several years Walsh had used a No. 17 California 
saddle from which the Whitman got its pattern. He had many 
opportunities both in summer and winter to test and realize its superior 
qualities. Not once had it galled a horse. He had also used the Whit- 
man saddle, and found it equal in all respects to the California, besides 
being less costly, more durable and lighter. 

Inspector Steele reported: ‘‘The only serviceable saddles in the 
division ('‘B’’) are a few of the Californian pattern. In this division 
the Californian saddle has been used very much and is the favourite 
with all. It has been found to be the most durable, the easiest on 
horseflesh and the most comfortable riding saddle, especially during 
the winter, that we have ever had. In the event of the division having 
its present number of Californian saddles increased to that required for 
the whole strength, I beg to recommend that some other way of carry- 
ing the carbine than the present one, across the horn of the saddle, 
be adopted.”’ 
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__ He had used his California saddle since 1875 and in 1879-80 on 
rides totalling approximately 6,800 miles in all kinds of weather, 
without repairs of any kind being necessary.* 


Horses 


The demands upon the horses had been heavy. At no time were 
there sufficient “‘spares’’ to alleviate the work imposed upon those 
worn down from continual service. The result was that a large 
percentage were cast as unsuitable for further police duties, and the 
Commissioner recommended the purchase of more. Long trips were 
often necessary, and horses, tired out after travelling 300 to 400 miles 
over the prairie, were pressed into further service immediately, with- 
out Opportunity to recoup their strength. They were not worked so 
constantly during winter months, and he thought it wise, with a 
view to reducing forage expenditure, to send horses that could be 
spared from the police posts to the police farm west of Fort Macleod, 
there to be wintered out in a climate sufficiently moderate. He drew 
attention to the fact that in his opinion the best horses were from the 
rural districts of Eastern Canada. 


Clothing 


In the matter of clothing and kit a board of officers had assembled 
to compile a full report. In endorsing this report, the Commissioner 
referred to the need of providing the very best procurable, and pointed 
out that clothing at each post should be in excess of actual want, in 
order that replacements of articles lost or destroyed could be made. 
This resulted in a complete and revised schedule of issued clothing 
and kit the next year. 


Police Band 


The Police brass band had been reorganized when headquarters 
was moved in 1878 from Fort Macleod to Fort Walsh. Eventually it 
had found its way to Fort Qu’Appelle with the transference there of 
“B” Division, though with considerable changes in its personnel. 


Hospital Needs 


In his report for the year Surgeon G. A. Kennedy pointed out the 
necessity for hospital or infirmary facilities on the Indian reservations, 
and the Commissioner fully concurred. 

Jails 


A strong recommendation was also made for building a jail at 
some central point. At every post the guardroom accommodation 


* The Universal saddle was discarded in 1883 for the more practical California stock saddle. 
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was small, and it was not considered advisable that guardrooms be 
used as prisons or penitentiaries. In support of his contention the 
Commissioner pointed out that at Fort Walsh, where the guardroom 
provided accommodation for three prisoners only, there were 13 
prisoners confined, most of them in rooms converted into a temporary 
prison. 


Border Complications 


In an official communication the Commissioner drew attention to 
the great difficulty of dealing with horse thieves and other law- 
breakers along the international boundary. He suggested that Canada 
and the United States might reach an agreement whereby arrests 
could be made on either side of the line and the offences made extradit- 
able. The boundary, known by the Indians as the ‘‘Medicine Line’, 
provided a barrier behind which criminals guilty of crime in one 
country could seek safety by crossing over to the other, and he felt 
that both countries would benefit largely by a mutual understanding. 


Signalling 


The Commissioner was also interested in developing some method 
of signalling. He stated that he knew of no country where helio- 
graphy, or sun telegraphy, could be more advantageously adopted. 
While in England he had studied the subject closely, and trusted the 
department would make enquiries with a view to obtaining a helio- 
graph suitable for the prairies. He noted that almost every Blackfoot 
Indian carried a small mirror strung around his neck, which he used 
for signalling as well as an article of toilet. 


Customs 
During the year the total duty collected on imported goods at 
Fort Walsh amounted to $17,232.91; at Fort Macleod, $15,433.38. 


Courts 


_ Stipendiary Magistrate Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod (ex-Com- 
missioner) now held civil courts at various posts, travelling by wagon 
or on horseback over great stretches of country. 


Manitoba Extended 


On July 1 the boundaries of Manitoba were extended westward 
to a line between Ranges 29 and 30 west of the Ist Principal Meridian, 
northerly to a line between Townships 44 and 45, and easterly to a 
line drawn due north from the point where the westerly limit of the 
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Province of Ontario intersected the international boundary line. By 
this extension a considerable area hitherto included in the North- 
West Territories came under the jurisdiction of the Government of 
Manitoba. 


Electoral Districts 


In November the lieutenant-governor at Battleford issued a 
proclamation constituting three electoral districts within the North- 
West Territories and providing for the election of a representative for 
each in the Territorial Council. 


Squatters, Settlers And Surveys 


Because newcomers had a tendency to settle on land before a 
survey was made, especially along the assumed line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and its possible branches, considerable land yet 
unsurveyed or not set out for settlement was taken up by squatters. 
In cases of such advanced settlement the government was prepared to 
extend every protection consistent with the public interest, and make 
adjustments for those inadvertently located on school lands or lands 
belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company under its arrangement with 
the Crown. 

At the end of 1880 the area completely surveyed into townships, 
and ready for settlement and sale, entailed 4,472,000 acres, while an 
area of approximately 4,500,000 acres was partially surveyed. Within 
the year 14,638 miles of line survey had been completed, and up to 
October 31 approximately 3,750,000 acres had been taken up as 
homesteads, pre-emptions or by purchase. 


Police-Indian Relations 


In his report for the year to His Excellency the Governor General 
of Canada, Prime Minister Sir John A. Macdonald, as Minister of the 
Interior, stated: ‘““The most amicable relations continue to exist 
between the police and the Indians, and manifestations increase of 
growing confidence and good feeling on the part of the latter.”’ 
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During the year, the Fort Walsh outposts of East End and Milk 
River (Kennedy's Crossing) were discontinued, also the Battleford 
outpost of Duck Lake. 
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Horses 


The following shows the distribution of the horses of the Force 
at the end of 1880. 


“en Name or STATION Horses ee Colts | Missing} Totals 
A BORE Also fu. oe. oo 28... 40 = = be 40 
Qu’ Appelle and 
Owestations: 22.0 ..0 0. 46 i. 2 a 48 
Cc Fort Macleod and 
OUutstrbions..04....605-.%. 46 4] 62 3 152 
D Battleford and 
(PUES CACIONG... » ictus ne cs 55 iy 2 1 58 
E OLA aisle Oy le ee sey 30 30 
Wood Mountain.......... 26 ae i. ie 26 
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CHAPTER XI 


1881 


THE GREAT MERGER 


G AGO the flag of Britain had been unfurled along 
the water highway of the North Saskatchewan by the 
« corporate traders, but to a very great extent it had 
fallen to the Canadian Government to introduce 
aaa civilization to the open plains. 

Strangely enough, from the outset of the latter undertaking 
Macleod and Irvine had found the most untamable savages responsive 
to their overtures. Level-headed leadership, backed by tolerance and 
courage, had evoked a willingness on the part of the red nomads of 
the buffalo pastures to co-operate with the white intruders. 

The United States had proceeded differently. There the military 
were assigned the tragic task of conquering the Indians by force. For 
40 years or more official death had stalked the Indian from the Missis- 
sippi westward. And yet, despite his part in the horrors enacted south 
of the international boundary, the American soldier was deserving of 
high tribute. His chief aim as dictated to him was to secure, even by 
war itself, some avenue to peace. Generally speaking, he had no relish 
for brutal shooting. Certainly it was not the prospect of being scalped 
that drew him to the primitive West, and he knew there was small 
recompense other than the thrill of inevitable exploits that would 
telease him from an Eastern life of uncongenial inactivity. Perhaps in 
seeking new fields he visualized a people who would respond in time 
to kindness and forbearance, only to find himself the tool of the white 
man’s avarice. He learned that orders were to kill and—orders had 
to be obeyed. 

In Canada the sweep of civilization over the Cree and Blackfoot 
tealms, under the guidance of the North-West Mounted Police, was 
peaceful and orderly; south of the line throughout the lands of the 
Sioux, the Cheyennes, the Arapahoes, the Nez Percés and others, it 
was a succession of aggressive marches, battles and an appalling num- 
ber of deaths. ; , 

A commission set up by President Grant to negotiate with Chief 
Red Cloud and others for the final surrender of the Black Hills of 
Dakota had reported in blunt language upon the deplorable anomaly 
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existing between besieger and besieged: ‘If the lands of the white 
men are invaded, civilization justifies him in resisting the invader. 
Civilization does more . . . . it brands him as a coward and a slave 
if he submits to the wrong. Here Gn the Black Hills) civilization 
made its own compacts and guaranteed the rights of the weaker party. 
It did not stand by the guarantee. The treaty was broken; but not 
by the savage. If the savage resists, civilization, with the Ten Com- 
mandments in one hand and the sword in the other, demands his imme- 
diate extermination. That he (the savage) goes to war is not aston- 
ishing; he is often compelled to do so. Wrongs are borne by him in 
silence, wrongs that never fail to drive civilized man to deeds of vio- 
lence. Among civilized men war generally springs from a sense of 
injustice. The best possible way then to avoid war is to do no act of 
injustice. 7 

It seemed almost as if Canada’s red-coated constabulary, mindful 
of its adopted precept—the inalienable right of every man to seek an 
honourable living—and sworn to a strict observance of its motto, 
Maintiens le Droit, had taken cognizance of the American commission's 
words. But the latter's report, as quoted, may well have resulted from 
the American commission's profound approval of the methods followed 
by Macleod and Irvine. 


A Multiple Of Requirements 


With the turn of the year Commissioner Irvine had a difficult 
task ahead of him, woefully handicapped because of inadequate means. 
Calls upon the Force had increased greatly; officers and men realized, as 
did the Commissioner, that supervising more than 200,000 square 
miles populated by roving Indians and a loose conglomeration of 
white people, was a strenuous task for 300 men. 

Every detachment had its individual as well as general cares and 
undertakings. Fort Macleod presented a pressing problem, and the 
last day of the old year found the Commissioner with a small escort 
on the way from Fort Walsh to view the Fort Macleod situation 
firsthand and decide the best method of dealing with the admitted 
precariousness of the old post’s very existence. 

After five days of hard travelling in storm and cold the party 
reached Fort Macleod. The Old Man’s River had deviated from its 
original course and was flowing on two sides of the fort, one channel 
being within a few feet of the west stockade. So dangerous had 
these recurring changes become, and so constant the erosion of the 
river banks, that it was felt precautionary measures must be taken 
before another spring swung around. Otherwise some of the buildings 
might be carried away. 

_ Upon his return to headquarters the Commissioner wrote to the 
Minister of the Interior pointing out the absolute necessity of moving 
Fort Macleod to a new site. He favoured a location near the police 
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fatm on Pincher Creek to the west. He drew attention to its suitability; 
there was ample building material nearby, as well as wood and coal, 
and the produce from the farm, now hauled across the intervening 30 
miles, would be close to hand. Settlers and ranchers had already 
clustered in the neighbourhood—a fine stock-raising country—and 
everything pointed to a large settlement in the near future. He tecom- 
mended that a survey be made, should the Pincher Creek location be 
adopted, to prevent building indiscriminately. On account of the 
trails from Fort Macleod leading southward past Whoop-Up, Slide 
Out and Standoff, it would be necessary to establish a small outpost 
and customs house near these places to inspect wagon traflic. 

And at other police points not a day dawned but it brought its 
requirements and exactions. At every detachment officers and men 
were continually on the move. In the words of the Commissioner, 
“anlyone unacquainted with the nature of police work could not arrive 
at an approximate idea of the exceptionally hard service performed’. 
As most of the country was without wood, fuel had to be carried 
summer and winter, as well as provisions and forage. But cold winter 
winds, raging rivers in flood, scarcity of fuel, privations and hardships 
failed to check in any way the performance of duty. Whenever and 
wherever the police were needed they were on hand, and Indians, 
halfbreeds and whites bore testimony to their perseverance and 
resourcefulness. 

At Battleford, despite every precaution, a wave of crime broke 
out. Early in February during a fracas on Chief Moosomin’s reserve, 
the farm instructor was forced to take a hand. One Indian attacked 
him with a knife, and when word of the affair reached the police 
post, Sgt.-Major Robert Belcher was sent out with several constables. 
The Indian savagely resisted arrest. A rescue was attempted by his 
friends, but he was promptly brought in, tried by Stipendiary Mag- 
istrate Richardson and sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour. 
A few days later an Indian at Frog Lake who attempted to kill his 
wife was arrested by Inspector Antrobus. Another stabbed his wife 
and was rounded up. These were just a few of the cases continually 
cropping up to keep every man on his toes, and the saddles on the 
horses. Superintendent Herchmer had reported on the inadequacy of 
barrack accommodation at both Battleford and Fort Saskatchewan 
and the Commissioner in writing to the Minister of the Interio; 
strongly recommended the erection of larger quarters at both places" 


The Final Stand Of Sitting Bull 


At Wood Mountain Superintendent Crozier continued to grapple 
with the familiar exasperation in that area—Sitting Bull and the 
remnant of the Sioux refugees. With every conceivable argument he 
tried whenever time and opportunity afforded to rid Canada once and 
for all of the troublesome and now beggarly camp of several hundred 
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American hostiles. He was greatly assisted by Jean Louis Legare, the 
foremost Wood Mountain trader. But other traders secretly endeav- 
oured to persuade the Sioux to remain, believing there was profit in 
the meagre trade created by a lot of hungry mouths. Despite the fact 
that two governments had failed in accomplishing the return of 
Sitting Bull to his own country, despite the efforts put forth by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Dakota and by several army scouts and 
others, Crozier clung to the hope that he would succeed, and in 
February, thinking up a new form of persuasion, decided to give a big 
teast to Sitting Bull and his following. If savage minds could not be 
made receptive to fair argument, perhaps savage stomachs could. 

Needless to say, Sitting Bull was only too ready to accept a dinner 
invitation. 

Everything started well and some progress was made. The chief 
even admitted that a letter from the commanding officer at Fort Buford 
on the Missouri stating that he would be well received should he 
return, would encourage him to consider journeying southward. 

Crozier was not missing the slightest opportunity to attain his 
object. He sent a deputation composed of Inspr. A. R. Macdonell, 
two constables, an interpreter and three Sioux to Fort Buford, and 
within a fortnight a reassuring reply came back. This time it looked 
as if he had succeeded. Another feast was given and as gladly accepted. 
The desired letter was interpreted to Sitting Bull. The few police 
present awaited breathlessly for the chieftain’s reaction. 

“IT don’t believe a word of it,’’ shouted the pestiferous medicine 
man as he turned on his heel and departed with a full stomach. 

‘I don’t want to see any of you again,’’ shouted Crozier, ‘I’ve 
had far too much trouble with you already. You can all go to hell\”’ 

Sitting Bull, accustomed to the friendly methods of Superintendent 
Walsh, was chagrined to find in Superintendent Crozier an officer 
both dictatorial and impetuous, though of unquestionable courage—a 
man well qualified to entertain no further bluff or hedging on the part 
of the Sioux remnant. 

Less of the diplomat than his predecessor, Crozier chafed at 
Sitting Bull’s delaying tactics and determined to dispose of the Sioux 
question at the earliest possible moment. He realized that Sitting 
Bull’s influence was responsible for several hundred Indians refusing to 
return to the United States; so ignoring the chief as much as possible, 
he set about undermining his power by belittling him before his own’ 
people. He did his utmost to convince the Sioux that their sufferings 
were caused entirely by Sitting Bull; at the same time he depicted the 
generous treatment awaiting them in their homeland. One obstacle 
to his success was the fact that Superintendent Walsh had allowed 
Sitting Bull to think that the governments at both Ottawa and 
Washington might be interviewed with a view to gaining some 
concessions, and it was evident that Sitting Bull had pinned his last 
hope upon that. Most of all, the chief craved a home in Canada. 
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A few buffalo that managed to find their way northward from 
the Milk River country helped the Sioux in eking out a precarious 
existence through the winter. Quite a number of buffalo were still 
across the boundary in Montana, and some of the Sioux hunters, 
despite the presence of the U.S. military, joined in the general slaugh- 
ter by other tribes and halfbreeds in the region of the Little Rockies 
and the Bear Paw Mountains. 


The C.P.R. Is Born 


At this time a significant trend was apparent in Western Canada. 
From Manitoba westward the native occupants of the plains were under 
almost complete subservience to the white man, while civilization’s in- 
exorable push towards an immeasurable land of promise was increasin g 
in momentum as the months slipped by. First the explorer and the 
corporate trader, then the tireless rider in his scarlet tunic had paved 
the way to a realization of unbounded achievement. It remained for 
a final forward movement to be inaugurated—that of transportation. 

Ten years earlier the Government of Canada had pledged the 
building of a transcontinental railway from Eastern lines to the 
Pacific Coast; this would link the crown colony of British Columbia 
to the Canadian Confederation. Since then the government had 
constructed several hundred miles of track east of Winnipeg in dis- 
jointed sections. Realizing the enormity of the task ahead and fearing 
that British Columbia might not join because of Canada’s possible 
failure to live up to the railway compact, Prime Minister Sir John A. 
Macdonald persuaded a small group of prominent business men to 
form a syndicate and build the line. 

On February 15 (1881) a bill granting a charter to the syndicate 
under the title of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company received its 
final reading in the House of Commons. Far-sighted men realized the 
need of a route to the trade of China, faster than the one by way of 
Suez Canal. There was also the desirability of an all-British route to 
Australia and New Zealand. Furthermore, the danger of Russian 
imperialism loomed on the Pacific, plus the inevitable competition 
which would result with the construction of the Union Pacific and 
Northern Pacific lines in the United States. And so the tangible 
linking together of British North America was launched. 


First Election 


As further evidence of the great merger between East and West 
now under way, the first election in the Territories by popular vote 
took place in the District of Lorne, and the first election of a member 
to North-West Council, that of Chief Factor Lawrence Clarke of Fort 
Carlton, occurred on February 23. 
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The Sioux In Sorry Plight 


Towards the end of winter Sitting Bull and his band had prac- 
tically no means of livelihood; they became more persistent than ever, 
often threatening. Day and night they clustered close to the Wood 
Mountain detachment or the stores of the nearby traders. With 
nothing to trade there was no hope for them among the traders, and 
Crozier had steeled himself against granting any further concessions. 
Threats increased; there were repeated outbursts of savage accusation, 
especially when the Sioux learned that Canadian Indians had received 
assistance. One day a Blood Indian far from his own country in the 
west turned up at Wood Mountain in a starving condition. As he 
neared the police post some Sioux saw him and forced him to hide in 
nearby brush to evade capture and probable death—the angry aliens 
had decided that if they themselves could not obtain relief, no other 
Indian would. But the Blood managed to reach the little fort that 
night, where he begged protection which was promptly given. 

Next morning, upon hearing that he was safe, the Stoux flocked | 
forward in a body to demand his surrender. They shouted outside the 
closed gate, threatening to destroy the buildings and kill everyone on 
hand. Crozier opened the gate and parleyed with them, endeavouring 
to impress upon Sitting Bull the folly of such an attack against the 
police. After prolonged argument the persistent chieftain pushed his 
way in, but was gripped tightly by Crozier and thrown out, then the 
gate was slammed shut. 

Inside the post the police prepared for trouble. But the old 
Sioux courage, so inseparable from their warfare in the days of Custer, 
Crook and Miles on the Montana frontier, belonged to the past. 
Uttering threats but offering no further opposition, Sitting Bull and 
his men sought the dreary shelters of their camp. The Blood Indian 
was smuggled out that night, given a horse, and not many hours 
later reached Fort Walsh. | 


Legaré Assists 


The winter lingered longer than usual, and in biting cold many 
Sioux reached the starvation point. Jean Louis Legaré, frontier 
philanthropist, looked with commiseration upon the few ragged 
mendicants that remained of the several thousands of once proud and 
haughty Indians who had heretofore supplied a large volume of his 
trade. About 30 miles east of the police post at the Métis settlement 
of Willow Bunch, where he had moved his trading establishment, he 
discussed the matter with the local priest, Father St. Germain. 

‘If the government cannot do anything with Sitting Bull,’ he 
stated, ‘I will try something myself. I will handle him and return 
him to his country if possible. If they pay me, all right. Either way, 
I will have the credit if I succeed.”’ 
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Though Crozier’s plan had failed, Legaré emulated it and sent 
word to the Sioux camp that on a certain day he wished to give a big 
feast. As on former occasions the Sioux were enthusiastically respon- 
sive. Men, women and children, many of them famished, flocked to 
the trader's rendezvous. When all had partaken of a good meal the 
merciful Legaré addressed them. Impressively tall, of swarthy com- 
plexion with long black hair and grizzled beard, he made a profound 
impression upon his listeners and elicited outbursts of approval. 

“It is now five years,’’ he began, ‘‘since circumstances brought 
us together. I was one of the first men to shake hands with any of 
you when you crossed the line and I have befriended you ever since. 
I have never addressed you like this before, but this time I feel it my 
duty to talk to you. This spring you see nothing good for yourselves 
anywhere. You are losing the friends you had. The halfbreeds are 
forsaking you; they don’t want to see you; the Mounted Police don’t 
wish you to come to the fort any more. But I am going to try to help 
you, if you will listen to me. As I see it, there is only one good road 
before you—the government of the White Father is disposed to receive 
you as friends this spring. You are very poor, and if you love your 
children, you will accept my advice. You will surrender without 
further delay.’’ 

He spoke slowly and distinctly in the Sioux tongue. When he 
had finished silence fell upon the savage mob. Then several of the 
headmen arose and spoke briefly, agreeing with what the trader had 
said. But they were not yet convinced that the American authorities 
would be true to their promises. They felt surrender would only be a 
prelude to being killed. 

~ You know as well as I do that I have never advised you except 
when it was necessary,’’ Legaré went on. ‘“‘If you doubt my word, I 
tell you what I will do. Come with me, as many of you who trust me, 
chief or brave, 30 or 40; we will go together and talk to Major Brother- 
ton at Fort Buford. I will talk for you. I will furnish you with 
provisions, horses, guns, ammunition and will treat you well on the 
way. I say I will talk for you; then, if you do not receive a good 
answer, I will bring you back, every one of you.”’ 

There were many grunts and exclamations of approval, but a 
questioner arose. “‘If he keeps us there, what will you do?”’ 

“If he keeps you, I will stay with you,’’ answered Legaré. 

“How! How!”’ they shouted. “‘Washtay It is good).”’ 

He had won them over. 

But Sitting Bull displayed no favourable response. He knew that 
Legaré had great influence and that his speech had probably further 
diminished his, Sitting Bull’s, supporters. 

On April 20 Legaré told the Indians he would leave five days 
later with those who were willing to start for Buford. ‘Get your- 
selves ready,’ he advised, ‘‘for we are certainly going.”’ 
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On April 26 some 12 carts, horses, provisions, guns and other 
requirements were ready for the march. At the Sioux camp Legare 
found about 30 ready to go with him, and without delay the little 
procession got under way. 

Sitting Bull gazed silently after them until they vanished beyond 
the nearest rise. He still believed in Walsh. He held a council the 
following day, saying he would go to Qu’Appelle to talk matters over 
with his friend. 

He hoped to learn that a reservation had been set aside for him 
and his people in the Qu’Appelle Valley. Far better that they should 
remain among friends under the Great White Mother than risk their 
lives in bowing to the plans of Legaré and the treachery of the White 
Father. 

Indian-like however, Sitting Bull lost no opportunity to use 
Legaré’s benevolence on the one hand while spurning the assistance 
offered on the other. Before starting for Qu’ Appelle he ordered the 
old and poorest of his band to camp beside Legaré’s store, reminding 
them that it was the only remaining source of food, and with no 
sense whatever of honour dispatched five of his young followers, 
including his nephew, in pursuit of the trader and his cavalcade, 
instructing them to treachery unbecoming a ‘‘noble redman’’. 

Catching up with Legaré, the five Indians seized the trader and 
violently abused and handled him. ‘‘We know what you are up to,”’ 
they exclaimed. ‘“‘You want to take our best men with you to the 
Long Knives and sell them.”’ 

Dissension broke out which Legaré was powerless to overcome. . 
In fact had Sitting Bull’s messengers been more numerous, anything 
might have happened. The courageous and kindly trader pleaded 
with those who had started on the long trek and succeeded in retain- 
ing about half of them. These agreed to continue with him; the 
others returned to Sitting Bull. 

An eight-day journey brought them to the Missouri, and 16 
dejected but willing Sioux gave themselves up to the military com- 
mander at Fort Buford; their guns and ponies were taken from them 
and they bid Legaré a reluctant farewell. 

Aware that his stock of dried buffalo meat, pemmican, flour, 
bacon, tea and tobacco at his trading-post was unprotected, the trader 
lost no time in returning to Willow Bunch, only to find that the aged 
and starving Sioux left there by Sitting Bull were slowly and surely 
‘‘eating him out of house and home’’. 


Sitting Bull Seeks Walsh 


Travelling by way of the Wascana, or Pile-of-Bones Creek (where 
he camped on the approximate site of the city of Regina), Sitting 
Bull, with less than 100 plodding redskins eventually swung into the 
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Qu'Appelle Valley and made camp. His first enquiry was for Super- 
intendent Walsh, but to his utter disappointment, he was told that 
his friend and adviser of other days had not returned. 

Inspector Steele dissuaded him of any hope of succour from the 
government and impressed upon him the futility of expecting a 
reservation in Canada. He belonged to the United States, and there 
he must go. But the chief insisted that he had been advised to obtain 
residence in Canada for himself and his following. Thereupon Steele 
told him it was not in his power to decide a question of the kind and 
promised to send a messenger to Indian Commissioner Dewdney who 
was then at Shoal Lake. 

Dewdney appeared in short order, wasted little time and words 
upon the troublesome Sioux, ordered them back to Wood Mountain 
under an escort of police and offered to feed them on the way. 

But Sitting Bull was in no hurry to resume his miseries at Wood 
Mountain. Even in the face of rebuffs and disappointments, his 
present surroundings were at least as favourable as the other. The 
cabins of many Métis hunters and plainsmen dotted the valley; the 
Hudson’s Bay Company post of Fort Qu’Appelle was nearby; the 
little village of Le Bret lay four miles to the east under the benevolent 
patronage of Father Hugonard, and there was the chance that Walsh 
would return with good news. On the other hand Chief Trader 
W. J. McLean, none too well supplied with provisions, curtly told 
the newcomers that they were looked upon by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company as foreigners and that such goods as he had in store were all 
needed for trade. 

Considerable apprehension swept through the valley because of 
the much-feared visitors, and favours were hard to get from the little 
homesteads; but a well-to-do Métis, Simon Blondeau who spoke 
Sioux, befriended Sitting Bull and helped relieve the situation with 
a large supply of whitefish he had on hand. 

The Sioux lingered hopefully, but still Walsh did not arrive. 
One day when word reached the camp that a shipment of flour had 
come to Father Hugonard at the Le Bret mission, the Sioux started a 
general movement in that direction. The priest, hearing a commotion 
from up the valley, went out to investigate. A band of about 75 
Sioux mounted on ponies was approaching from the direction of Fort 
Qu'Appelle. Being practically alone, Hugonard was startled when 
the determined and noisy savages tied their ponies to his fence and 
trooped towards his little domicile. Sitting Bull was in the lead. He 
rode through the gate, disdaining to dismount till he reached the door, 
There was much forced hand-shaking and plenty of talk, but the white 
man could not understand their language. Soon his humble home was 
so crowded that many of the Indians had to sit outside. Some tobacco 
was distributed, as well as dried buffalo meat and bacon. But there 
wasn t enough. 
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The priest sent for an interpreter, then with a few salutations 
and further hand-shaking, Sitting Bull spoke: “Black Robe, we meet 


you as friends. You know there are no buffalo on the plains since the 


fires last fall. Hunger forced us to leave Wood Mountain and come 
here, perhaps to live by fishing or a little trading. But we find food 
very scarce here also; we ate forced to depend on roots and gophers. 
I have never been afraid of any enemy, but I tremble at the sight of 
our children crying from hunger. We hear you have a quantity of flour 
and have come to ask for some of it.”’ 

The chief sat down and awaited the priest's response. 

‘Tam sorry to learn of your condition,’’ the priest replied, “but 
it is no surprise to me, as the Indians’ natural provisions are becoming 
very scarce. I have to send a long way for food, not to trade but for 
the use of my people over whom I am only a manager, not a factor. 
Nevertheless we must be good neighbours in this country; we must 
help one another in time of need. I have flour, and you have none. 
You require some, and perhaps you have things which I would be 
willing to take in exchange.’ 

Without hesitation Sitting Bull took off his blanket and handed 
it to the priest. Others offered what they had. Five horses and some 
articles taken from American soldiers at the Custer defeat five years 
earlier were presented; worn-out saddles, bridles, moccasins and other 
objects were brought in. Several watches, some of them gold but 
minus their mechanism which the Indians had used as ornaments, 
were produced. In return they received eight bags of flour—a third of 
the consignment from Fort Ellice—some tea, ammunition and clothing 
and all the vegetables the priest could put his hands on. Then with 
much thanksgiving the Sioux mounted their ponies and took the 
trail back to Qu Appelle. 

The month of May slipped by—a bad one for the Sioux. Destitu- 
tion threatened to leave the once powerful Sitting Bull without an 
adherent. He sensed the end was near. Yet his faith in Superintendent 
Walsh persisted, and risking abandonment by his crazed followers or 
the breaking out of violence, he waited day by day, a gaunt, extra- 
ordinarily patient man. Again he was told by Inspector Steele and 
Col. Allen McDonald, the local Indian agent, that there was no re- 
serve in Canada upon which he could settle. Nevertheless, he decided 
to prolong his vigil. 

Meantime Jean Louis Legaré persisted in his attempt to remove 
from Wood Mountain to Fort Buford as many of the aliens as possible. 
But none would budge until their chief returned. However after 
long persuasion 32 departed, and another cavalcade of carts started 
southward on May 23. On the ninth day Fort Buford was reached; 
the Indians surrendered to Major Brotherton and were placed on 
board a steamer and sent downstream to the Standing Rock Agency 
in North Dakota. 
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With keen foresight Legaré arranged to have three Sioux return 
with him to assure the others that they would be favourably received 
by the U.S. military. He reached home on June 8 to find that Sitting 
Bull and those who had accompanied him were still absent. 


Police Changes: Indian Dissolutions 


The southern Canadian plains continued to demand close atten- 
tion. With the disappearance of the buffalo most of the Crees ceased 
to travel southward from the Saskatchewan; but as summer ap- 
proached, various bands returned from the buffalo hunts in Montana. 
For nearly three years many of the Blackfoot, Bloods Peigans, 
Assiniboines and Plain Crees had been absent from north of the 
boundary, and with their return there were soon approximately 4,000 
gathered near Fort Walsh. Chief Crowfoot turned up with his whole 
camp on the way to their reservation at the Blackfoot Crossing near 
Calgary. 

Though many returning camps remained for some time in the 
Cypress Hills, there was a general trend across country to the various 
reservations. Altercations and quarrels were continuous; horse 
stealing was constant, rations had to be issued; the police had little 
rest day or night. 

Everywhere the old order was fading. Dissolution of Indian 
prestige was creating a new West. Even at the Mounted Police posts 
the march of time began to tell; many goings and comings, not only 
in the course of duty but in changes of personnel, marked the spring 
and early summer of 1881. 

In June Superintendent Crozier was ordered to take command of 
Fort Macleod; Inspr. A. R. Macdonell took over Wood Mountain. 
Inspector Denny turned his hand to ranching near Calgary and 
eventually to service in the Indian Department. Supt. W. D. Jarvis 
upon leaving Fort Macleod went to headquarters and subsequently 
retired, then settled in Edmonton. Supt. William Winder who had 
preceded Jarvis in command at Macleod began stock ranching and 
built a trading store in the nearby village. A number of men took 
their discharges, most of them remaining in the country as farmers 
and ranchers. A large number of recruits came up the Missouri by 
steamer, accompanied by needed remounts. 


The Route From East To West 


In the diary of.one of these recruits, Cst. R. N. Wilson, appears 
in brief detail an intimate account of each day’s incidents from the 
time of his leaving his home in Bowmanville, Ontario, to his arrival 
at Fort Walsh in the Cypress Hills: | | 

“March 17. Having seen a notice in the Toronto Mai calling 
for recruits for the North-West Mounted Police, I wrote to Ottawa 


for particulars. 
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‘“March 23. Received from Ottawa the copies of forms of engage- 
ment and list of kit, clothing and a blank form of application for 
engagement. 

“April 1. Filled out the form of application and forwarded it to 
Police Department at Ottawa. 

‘April 26. Received the following notice from Ottawa: ‘Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Ottawa, April 25, 1881. Sir—Referring to your 
application for engagement in the N.W.M.P., Superintendent Herch- 
mer of that force will be at the Queen’s Hotel, Toronto, on the 2nd 
and 3rd of May next. In the event of your desiring to engage for service 
in the M.P., I am to request that you will present yourself before 
Superintendent Herchmer for examination, etc. I have the honour to 
be Sir, Your obedient servant, Lawrence Fortescue, for Comptroller’. 

“May 2. Was examined at Toronto by Dr. Nevitt, who pro- 
nounced me sound in every respect. I signed an agreement to serve 
five years in the N.W.M.P. 

“May 7. Received the following: ‘Department of Interior, Ottawa, 
May 6th, 1881. Sir—Referring to your engagement for service in the 
N.W.M. Police, you will be required to report for duty at the Immi- 
gration Office, No. 53 Strachan Avenue, Toronto, on Thursday morn- 
ing the 12th inst. The amount of a second class ticket from Bowman- 
ville to Toronto will be refunded to you. Be good enough to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of this letter. I have the honor to be, Sir) Yous 
obedient servant, Lawrence Fortescue, for Comptroller’. 

“May 11. After tearing myself away from an affectionate family, 
I left home on the 9.30 night express for Toronto, arriving at the 
Rossin House at midnight and dined at the English Chop House. 

“May 12. Left Toronto at 1.30 p.m. by the Northern Railway. 
Stopped for dinner at Allandale, arriving at Collingwood 7.15 p.m. 
Had supper on the propeller Czty of Winnipeg 9.30 p.m. 

“May 13. Steamed out of port 4.40 a.m. After a trip of five days 
and a half of misery and semi-starvation, we arrived at Duluth and 
were very glad indeed to get off a boat which had been to us the scene 
of so much discomfort. 

“May 18. Left Duluth at 6 p.m. via Northern Pacific Railway. 

“May 19. Arrived at Bismarck at midnight and carried our 
baggage over to the river, where the Missouri River steamer, Red 
Cloud, was waiting for us. 

“May 20. At noon, we cast loose from the shore and started up 
the river. We had on board a Sioux squaw and two warriors, her sons. 
These were the first full-blood Indians I had seen. 

“May 24. Arrived opposite Fort Buford. Here is an immense 
Indian camp comprising 250 lodges of. Sioux who have lately sur- 
rendered to the American Government. On the river bank stood the 
celebrated Chief Gall, a great warrior who is the only one here with 
arms, his being a three-knifed tomahawk, one knife of which he 
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claims to have had presented him by each of the following govern- 
ments—Canadian, American and Mexican. 

“May 26. At Poplar River Agency. Here is another large camp 
of 350 lodges—Sioux who have surrendered. 

~May 27. Wolf Point. Another camp of Indian prisoners. 

“May 29. At the Fort Carroll landing. A number of Blood 
Indians are here from Fort Macleod N.W.T. They claim to be on a 
hunting trip, but the old-timers say they are after pinto buffalo or, in 
other words, on a horse-stealing expedition. This is the headquarters 
of the notorious rebel and murderer Louis Riel who came on board 
the steamer intending to go up to Benton, but among our crowd were 
a number of Orangemen who (when they heard who the new passenger 
was) had a very hostile appearance which Riel did not like the look 
of, as he got off at the first woodpile we came to, which was about 
ten miles from where he came aboard. 

“May 31. Arrived and disembarked at Coal Banks on the north 
side of the Missouri. This is the nearest point(river port) to Fort 
Walsh, N.W.T. The trip up the Missouri has been one of interest and 
pleasure to us ‘pilgrims’ (so called by Western men because we are from 
the East). We had good board on the Red Cloud and were as comfort- 
able as could reasonably be expected, and when we at last received 
orders to go ashore many did so with feelings of regret. We laid our 
blankets down on the grass and slept in the open air for the first time. 
(At Coal Banks while unloading was being done, about 50 of the 
remounts which had accompanied the recruits broke away and were 
never seen again. Word of the loss was telegraphed to Ottawa, and a 
further large shipment of horses was soon on the way in charge of Cst. 
John Herron who happened to be in Ottawa on leave. Four Eastern 
recruits were taken along to attend to the horses). 

“June 1. Four freight teams, each consisting of three wagons 
connected, drawn by six or eight teams of horses and mules, were 
Waiting to transport our baggage to our destination. We loaded up 
and started north. At Fort Assiniboine ten of the fellows became 
discontented or homesick and left, walking back to the Missouri. 

“June 7. Arrived at Fort Walsh, Cypress Hills. During the last 
two days we have walked 60 miles 1n a heavy rain, the trail being 
ankle deep in mud. Many of the men have colds and are wet through. 
We pitched tents inside the fort and will have to live in them all sum- 
mer, as there is no room in the barrack rooms. 

‘June 8. Was duly sworn in as an N.W.M.Policeman taking the 
Oath of Allegiance and the Oath of Service.”’ 


The C.P.R. Westward-Bound 


The prairie line of the Canadian Pacific Railway was now located, 
and the chief engineer, Gen. Thomas L. Rosser, who had acted in a 
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similar capacity for the Northern Pacific Railway in the United States, 
waved his hand across the map, then on May 2 supervised the turning 
of the first sod of the transcontinental railway as a chartered company. 


Star Child Caught 


On May 13 Star Child the Blood Indian suspected of murdering 
Constable Graburn at the Horse Camp near Fort Walsh in November, 
1879, came into the limelight again. The day previous, Jerry Potts 
reported to Fort Macleod that he thought the wanted Indian was in a 
camp about 18 miles away. Two corporals, two constables and Potts 
were sent to bring him in. The little patrol reached the camp at dawn, 
and the intuitive Potts immediately located the correct lodge. It was 
decided to arrest the murderer without alarming the camp, but Star 
Child himself spoiled the plan. He appeared suddenly, but was warned 
not to move a finger. One of the patrol pretended to address someone 
behind Star Child. The Indian whirled around, and the police closed 
in upon him. A brief struggle ensued; the Indian’s rifle went off, the 
whole camp was aroused and Indians stampeded forward in hundreds. 
Star Child was pinned down with a tight grip on his throat. The 
Indians pressed in to make a rescue, but Chief Red Crow, assisted by 
Strangling Wolf, One Spot and the police, held them at bay. Ina 
trice Star Child was handcuffed, lifted to a horse and taken at full 
speed to Fort Macleod. The majority of the men in the Blood camp 
followed, but they were ordered back to their lodges. It was arranged 
that Star Child’s trial for murder would await the convenience of 
Stipendiary Magistrate Macleod. 


Session Of The N.W.T. Council 


Magistrate Macleod, in Fort Walsh at the time, had received 
notice of a meeting of the North-West Council to be held at Battleford 
early in June. This, the fourth session, was Lieutenant-Governor 
Laird’s last; he was afterwards replaced by Edgar Dewdney who also 
retained the position of Indian commissioner. 

In writing from Fort Walsh on May 16 to his wife at Fort Mac- 
leod, Macleod gave a brief picture of his activities: “‘A party leaves 
tomorrow morning for Fort Macleod with the prisoners which have 
been tried before me for horse stealing. I have had quite a session... . 
Things here appear to be working alright and I don’t hear of any dis- 
content among the men. I am very comfortable while living here; 
I would not take from one of the officers the bed he offered to me, 
but have been quite snug on the floor. I leave tomorrow morning for 
Battleford with the mailman. He promises to have me there in six or 
seven days. It will be rather a lonely trip—so long without anyone 
but a halfbreed to talk to; but I will soon be back again, please God 
.... Lam very well and quite fit for my Battleford journey.’’ 
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Shortly afterwards he again wrote from Battleford: ‘You say 
nothing about high water, so I suppose there was no appearance of 
flood. I arrived on the Monday after I left Cypress. We only made ten 
miles the first evening; lost half a day at the crossing of the South 
Saskatchewan. I have been shaking from cold in the council chamber. 
The trip out was monotonous, but I did not mind it as the halfbreed 
was a companionable fellow, and drove like a Jehu. It only took us 
five days’ travelling to get here. When I arrived the Governor was 
very glad to see me and took for granted that I would stay with him; 
so here I am very comfortable at Government House. We have been 
hard at work ever since the 26th ultimo, and I think very few more 
days will sce the end of the session. Won't I just be glad when I turn 
my face south. Mr. Clarke, the new member for Lorne, is staying here 
too—a very nice fellow—and we all get along capitally .... The 
night you speak of as being so disagreeable at home, I was camped 
at the crossing. We had very little rain, but the wind blew a hurricane, 
and my tent came to grief. I slept in the open as comfortable as could 
be... . I have been sitting in council since two o'clock; it is now 
5.30, and my head is muddled with questions about marriage dif- 
ficulties, etc. They are awfully slow; it takes tremendous time to 
settle anything after we have decided what we want. The telegraph 
is down here.”’ 


The Sarcees Settle Down 


The Sarcees under Chief Bull’s Head who had been brought 
from the Bow River to the neighbourhood of Fort Macleod early in 
the winter, now returned under more favourable travelling to their 
reserve south-west of Fort Calgary. The night they left they cleaned 
up every clothes line in the village, ropes and all. They were stopped 
some miles out and searched, but with the exception of a few pieces 
of rope nothing could be found. 


Sitting Bull Leaves Canada 
Sitting Bull and his camp still lingered at Qu’ Appelle. 


So insistent were the Sioux demands for food, the people grew 
apprehensive. But the chief and his starving band, seeing no means 
of existence, began to weaken in their resolve to remain on Canadian 
soil. At the same time Indian Commissioner Dewdney and Indian 
Agent McDonald had only one wish—to see the last of the exasper- 
ating mendicants. Thinking that he might speed things up, Dewdney 
offered the Indians a police escort to the United States that would 
take them by way of Pembina on the Red River south of Winnipeg, 
the idea being to evade a meeting with the military at Fort Buford, 
whom Sitting Bull seemed to dread. But the ofter was ignored. Then 
as their condition became more and more desperate, McDonald pre- 
vailed upon them to return to Wood Mountain where, he said, a good- 
ly supply of food would be doled out to them. 
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At last they accepted. Under an escort from ‘'B”’ Division the 
sorrowful Indians began another journey, but a few not wanting to 
go, remained behind. . 

Little better awaited the wanderers at Wood Mountain where 
they arrived on July 2. The Indian Department had not yet arranged 
relief. The hopelessness of their case was obvious at every turn; they 
felt they had exacted the last possible consideration from official 
Canada. Inspector Macdonell proved as unwilling to relieve their 
hunger as had been Inspector Steele; therefore Sitting Bull decided he 
would talk things over again with the trader. Jean Louis Legare 
seemed to be the one available refuge, the only man who could deliver 
the deposed and dejected war lord of the Sioux into better circum- 
stances. 

In Legaré’s trading store at Willow Bunch, Sitting Bull and the 
few remaining headmen—Four Horns, The Thunder, Red Eagle and 
perhaps others—reiterated their misery. Legare, not only from the 
goodness of his heart but because these begging savages were a con- 
stant drain upon his stock, had gone out of his way to study the 
situation and was satisfied that the American authorities would deal 
leniently and charitably with the Sioux if they would give themselves 
up. 
é Sitting Bull and his companions gave a sorry account of their 
journey to and from Qu’Appelle, their condition all too plainly 
verifying that they spoke the truth. Many were without ponies. 
All were haggard, lean and unkempt, some nearing total collapse. 
Sitting Bull himself was a living example of prolonged destitution 
and remorse. Doubtless, Legaré’s well-known kindness prompted him 
to do all he could to relieve the sufferers, but the wise trader realized 
that his part in the final act of expulsion called for careful handling. 
There had been an offer of reward for the return of Sitting Bull to the 
United States; he was aware that Sitting Bull knew that. It was 
important that Legaré should not leave himself open to being accused 
of seeking that reward. He decided he would do no more for Sitting 
Bull than for the others. 

The chief had heard in Qu’Appelle that Legaré had conducted 
some Sioux on a second trip to Fort Buford. He told the trader that 
he would surrender himself if he were given time to prepare. He 
stated he had said to Indian Commissioner Dewdney that he would 


go with no one but ‘‘Jean Louis’’, and he had told his following that. 


those who wanted to go with him were to move out of camp and 
pitch their lodges separately. About two score lodges had compiied. 
Now he wanted ten sacks of flour to put his people in a frame of mind 
to consider surrender. After that, he would apprise Legaré of their 
decision. 

Even in his extremity Sitting Bull was bargaining. But although 
Legaré saw through it, he purposely ignored the chief’s subtlety and 
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said to the others that he was aware of their extreme suffering and 
pe that account was prepared to give them a feast and some sacks of 
our. 

Nine sacks of flour at the current value of $12 per hundred pounds 
were delivered at once to the Sioux camp. That was all Legaré could 
spare; his stock was running short. 

Instead of being grateful, Sitting Bull remarked that he was 
being cheated; he had asked for ten. 

M@ieaciict s thoushts “were apparently running in “tens”. He 
sent word to Legaré that they were prepared to go south, but would 
want another ten days to think it over. Legaré was clinging to 
““nines’’, and replied that he would put off the departure for nine days. 
But again the chief's stubborness showed itself; he was sick, he said, 
and must have longer time. 

Anxious lest an indefinite delay reduce his provisions for the 
journey to inadequacy, Legaré stuck to the nine days and July 11 was 
fixed as the day of departure on the road to Fort Buford. 

Notwithstanding Legaré’s feast and a generous gift of tobacco, 
the Indians were obviously dissatisfied. It was said that Sitting Bull, 
still insisting the trader had cheated him, was wandering around 
spreading dissension. However plans were pushed forward rapidly. 
Some trusty Métis were enlisted for the task that lay ahead—Narcisse 
Lacerte, Jean Chartrand, André Gaudry, Antoine Gosselin, Louison 
Piché, Ambroise Delorme and Charles Champagne. Lacerte was to 
act as chief interpreter and deputy to Legaré. Thirty-eight buffalo- 
skin lodges and provisions for an eight-day journey were loaded into 
35 wagons and three carts. When some of the Sioux warriors refused 
to ride on wheels or to go inadequately armed, 18 ponies were supplied, 
as well as rifles and ammunition. It was believed that Sitting Bull, 
fearing he might be surprised by enemies on the way, wanted the 
mounted men as a bodyguard. 

By sundown on July 10, Legaré was ready. But when word was 
sent to Sitting Bull he, true to form, requested further delay. He 
said he wanted assurance that no soldiers would meet him between 
Willowbunch and Fort Buford. He would not have it told that he 
had been captured; he was surrendering of his own free will; no one 
was ever to boast that the great chief had been seized. Should the 
military or police attempt to take him, he and his men would not 
hesitate to shoot. 

Legaré listened patiently and agreed. Then to crown all, the 
proud old chieftain expressed the wish to be remembered as the last 
Indian on the plains to give up his rifle. 

Three extra sacks of flour were wheedled from Legaré by the 
sub-chiefs and headmen, but at the last moment six of the Sioux 
rebelled, silently supported by Sitting Bull. Legaré however stuck 
to his plan. 
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Slowly and disconsolately the Indians broke camp. Meagre 
bundles of their depleted possessions were packed on travois and the 
backs of half-starved ponies. All gathered at the trading store, then 
Sitting Bull and others entered. Boldly the chief helped himself to a 
revolver and a pair of field glasses. Legaré said nothing, and when it 
was found an extra lodge would be required, he provided it unhesitat- 
ingly. Finally Legaré gave the word, and a start was made. A few 
decided not to go. 

A long and straggling procession formed behind the peers 
train. Still suspicious, Sitting Bull ordered an advance guard of 
mounted Indians to ride well ahead, and other guards to ride on either 
flank. Shortly after the slow-moving cavalcade began its southward 
march the Indians divided into two groups. And when one party 
struck off in an entirely different direction Legaré ordered a halt. A 
heated controversy took place, and several tried to stir up trouble. 
But again a start was made. 

Only ten miles were covered the first day. The lodges were set 
up, and Narcisse Lacerte distributed the food. He handed out 400 
pounds of flour, a quantity of meat, some tea and sugar and plenty of 
tobacco. The disgruntled Sitting Bull complained that there wasn’t 
enough flour. Lacerte replied the amount was that given by Legaré. 

An argument ensued; the chief became unmanageable. He claimed 
300 pounds would not be too much and threatened to ‘clean up”’ 
the entire outfit and seize all provisions. He whipped out the stolen 
revolver, fired shots through two of the sacks. 

Lacerte coolly walked away and reported the matter to Legaré. 
Another 100 pounds was distributed. 

The trader who had calculated that 2,000 pounds were sufficient 
for the journey, had provided that much; but Sitting Bull was still 
asking for more. It placed Legaré in an awkward quandary. 

After dark that night he called in Jean Chartrand, Ambroise 
Delorme and a friendly young Sioux and asked them to slip away 
from the camp unseen, proceed to Fort Buford and tell Major Brother- 
ton that Sitting Bull, six sub-chiefs and 200 Sioux were on the way, 
that in all likelihood the provisions would run out, causing the whole 
procedure to come to grief, and that if Brotherton would forward 
1,500 lbs of provisions, he, Legaré, would pay for them. 

The couriers rode fast, and Legaré’s message was delivered by ten 
o'clock the following morning. The riders were given breakfast and 
told to sleep. After lunch they awakened to find that 16 mules stood 
hitched to two military wagons, one large, the other small, both 
heavily loaded with army beef and hard-tack. 

Several hours later, the wagons departed to meet the approaching 
Sioux; an officer of the 7th Infantry, Captain Walter Clifford, followed. 
With him were Sergeant O'Donnell (of his regiment), as well as 
eee and Chartrand and the young Sioux Indian sent down by 

egaré. 
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Clifford bore the following order: 


. Fort Buford, si. 
Captain W. Clifford, July 16, 1881. 
7th Infantry. 


Sir:—The Commanding Officer having received reliable information that 
Sitting Bull and other Sioux chiefs are en route to this post to surrender, you 
will meet him and bring his party into Buford. Captain Clifford will use 
the utmost discretion in carrying out his delicate and important mission 
and allow nothing or any person to interfere with him to prevent his success, 
and in case he meets with troops, he will, by virtue of his commission, 
assume command of the whole party and give all the necessary orders in 
the case. He will notify the Post Commander in advance of his arrival at 
the Post. 
by order of Major Brotherton, 


Geo. S. Young, 7th Infantry, 


Post Adjutant. 


Clifford overtook his loaded wagons before they reached the 
oncoming Sioux. Chartrand and Delorme made a wide detour and 
rejoined Legaré from the rear. They wanted to avoid all possibility 
of arousing the suspicions of Sitting Bull as to collusion between the 
trader and the United States authorities. 

Clifford came up with the Sitting Bull party in mid-afternoon 
of July 18. The chief was surprised and nervous when he saw the 
Americans. But when no body of soldiers appeared with the wagons 
and he was told the provisions were for him, he heartily approved of 
the meeting, especially as Legaré’s supplies were now reduced to less 
than 50 pounds of flour and a small quantity of bacon and buffalo 
pemmican. 

The combined groups made camp, the Buford transport was un- 
loaded and a great feast followed. (The spot is now occupied by the 
town of Plentywood, Montana, about 20 miles south of the inter- 
national boundary.) Clifford conferred with Legaré and then spoke 
with the Sioux chief, whom he knew. Sitting Bull enquired about 
one of his daughters, reported as being a prisoner in chains at Fort 
Yates near the Standing Rock Agency. His mind was put at rest, 
for his daughter was well and happy, and not a prisoner. He stated 
that he would have surrendered the previous winter, but had received 
news that any Sioux who returned from Canada would be attacked 
by troops before reaching Fort Buford. Clifford, who had served under 
Gibbon and had reached the Custer Battlefield the day after that 
bloody affair in 1876, was favourably known among the Sioux, and 
was able to smooth out many of Sitting Bull’s misgivings. 

About noon the following day, July 19, the mixed cavalcade 
filed into the Buford compound. Actually the picture was a pitiful 
one—the once-proud Sioux, haughty no longer, a pitiful and motley 
crowd of dejected savages. It was a procession that in itself portrayed 
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the transition from the independent Indian life of a few years back to 
the dependent beggary to which the erstwhile dashing buffalo hunters 
had fallen—army transport loaded with squaws and children, Jean 
Louis Legaré’s wagons and Red River carts filled with worn-out 
remnants of Indian baggage, the Sioux warriors on scrawny ponies, 
watchful halfbreed scouts, emaciated dogs and what-not. 

All the red-skinned travellers were tired and there were no 
speeches. They were placed in camp and in some small buildings 
between the post and the boat landing, and were now as securely in 
the hands of the U.S. Army as if in irons. Inspr. A. R. Macdonell had 
arrived from Wood Mountain. Soon, all the Indians’ arms, equipment 
and lodges were confiscated, as well as about 75 ponies. 

Sullen and aloof, Sitting Bull still rode his favourite pony; he 
had clung to it through thick and thin. He refused to shake hands 
with anyone or dismount until the camp was settled. A large body of 
American troops stood to their arms some distance away. 

Before long the surrender reached a formal conclusion. Sitting 
Bull and his headmen were assembled before Brotherton’s quarters, 
where the commanding officer greeted them in a friendly manner. 
Most of the Indians returned the greeting, but their stubborn chief 
sat stoically on his pony, his face half covered with a blanket. There 
was some shaking of hands but little talk. The redmen were then 
escorted into camp to wait until steamboats arrived to take them 
down the Missouri to their reservation at Standing Rock. Meanwhile 
they had their fill of fresh beef, distributed by the military. 

Sitting Bull begged Legaré to stay with him until all was over; 
he also wanted the trader to urge the few Sioux who had remained 
in Canada to join the main body. 

In due course a council, consisting of Inspector Macdonell, Legaré, 
Sitting Bull and his headmen, was held in the office of Major Brother- 
ton. 

Brotherton briefly outlined the policy his government intended to 
follow and which the Great White Father expected Sitting Bull to 
comply with. The chief and his following would be sent to Fort 
Yates near the Standing Rock Agency, where most of their people 
wete. They were told they need have no fear of the military so long 
as they behaved themselves; they would be treated the same as the 
other Sioux who had previously surrendered. i 

The old chieftain sat silently for some time as though deep in 
retrospect, then arose slowly, seemingly reluctant to give voice to his 
thoughts. Beside him one of his sons, a lad of eight years, stood in 
wide-eyed wonder. 

_ Turning to the boy, Sitting Bull handed him his rifle and directed 
him to present it to Major Brotherton. Then he spoke: “‘I surrender 
this rifle to you through my son. I wish him to learn the habits of the 
whites. I wish it to be remembered that I was the last man of my tribe 
to surrender my rifle, and this day have given it to you. Whatever 
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you have to give, or whatever you have to say, I would like to receive 
or hear now, for I don’t wish to be kept in darkness longer. I have 
sent several messengers here from time to time, but none of them have 
returned with news. The other chiefs, Crow King and Gall, have not 
wanted me to come, and I have never received good news from them. 
I now wish to be allowed to live this side of the line or the other, 
as I see fit. I wish to continue my old life of hunting, but would like 
to be allowed to trade on both sides of the line. This 1s my country, 
and I don’t wish to be compelled to give it up. My heart was very 
sad at having to leave the Great Mother’s country. She has been a 
friend to me, but I want my children to grow up in our native country, 
and I also wish to feel that I can visit two of my friends on the other 
side of the line (i.e. Walsh and Macdonell) whenever I wish, and 
would like to stay with Jean Louis, as he has always been a friend 
to me. I wish to have all my people live together upon one reserva- 
tion of our own on the Little Missouri. I left several families at Wood 
Mountain, and between there and Qu’Appelle. I have many people 
among the Yanktons at Poplar Creek, and I wish all of them and those 
who have gone to Standing Rock to be collected together upon my 
reservation.’ 

At the close of the meeting, the chief requested Legaré to take a 
trustworthy Sioux back to tell those who had refused to surrender 
that the Americans were well disposed and friendly. The trader agreed 
to do so. The chief also asked Inspector Macdonell to insist, if neces- 
sary, upon the return to Fort Buford of the reluctant ones. . 

After purchasing supplies Legaré and his men headed for Willow 
Bunch, reaching it after a leisurely journey of 17 days. 

The few Sioux at Wood Mountain had met up with some buffalo, 
had stocked up with food and were in no hurry to leave, although 
they stated they would eventually follow Sitting Bull. e 

Legaré had delivered 235 Indians to the American authorities, a 
trump card in the inevitable removal of Sitting Bull as a frontier 
trouble maker. Commenting upon it shortly after the Sioux surrender, 
Captain Clifford, writing from Fort Buford to the St. Paul Pzoneer 
Press, stated: ‘‘Much credit here is given to Legaré for his faithful 
service to the government in finally inducing Sitting Bull to come 
with him. He has used his own means fully in providing transporta- 
tion and supplies, and should be liberally rewarded for his work. 

Writing to the Hon. Edgar Dewdney some time later, Commis- 
sioner Irvine said; ‘‘The Dominion Government 1s most certainly 
under considerable obligation to Legaré, not only for the time placed 
at our disposal but also for his valuable influence which was used in 
a straightforward manner and tended to further the policy of the 
government in bringing about this much desired surrender. | 

In his annual report to the Minister of the Interior, the Commis- 
sioner referred to the part played by the North-West Mounted Police 
in curbing the most dangerous and powerful nation of savages in the 
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West, one which had fought successfully against the finest soldiery in 
the American Army and before becoming a source of continuous 
anxiety to Canada through a period of five years, had vanquished the 
hitherto unbeatable Custer and his command. 

From 1877,’ ran the report, ‘‘we maintained a supervision and 
control of the Sioux... . Every movement of the Sioux was carefully 
noted and reported upon. The severity of the north-west winter was 
never allowed to interfere in the slightest degree with the duty consid- 
ered necessary to perform... . I cannot refrain from again placing on 
record my appreciation of the services rendered by Superintendent 
Crozier who was in command at Wood Mountain during the past 
winter. I also wish to bring to the favourable notice of the Dominion 
Government the loyal and good service rendered by Mr. Legaré, trader, 
who at all times used his personal influence with the Sioux 1n a manner 
calculated to further the policy of the government, his disinterested 
and honourable course being decidedly marked, more particularly 
when compared with that of other traders and individuals. At the 
final surrender of the Sioux Mr. Legaré must have been put to consider- 
able personal expense, judging from the amount of food and other aid 
supplied by him.”’ 

And from both sides of the international line, praise was heaped 
upon Superintendent Walsh for courageously paving the way to a 
successful termination of the ‘‘Sioux Question’’. 

The surrender of Sitting Bull practically ended one of the most 
remarkable careers in Indian history. The Battle of the Little Big 
Horn in 1876, had put the Sioux chieftain on the front pages of the 
press the world over. Undefeated, he and his warriors and their 
adherents, to the number of several thousands had fled to Canada 
where red-coated patience, forbearance and common sense accom- 
plished what clash of arms had failed to do. 

In a few short years only his name, immortal and lasting, was 
all that remained of the renowned necromancer of the Dakotas. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway 


No less important, from a national point of view, than the taming 
of the West and the removal of the alien Sioux was the all-essential 
project, the Canadian Pacific Railway. . 

It had begun as a dream of several far-sighted Canadians, a plan 
to have a line of steel from the Atlantic to the Pacific. For ten years, 
the Dominion Government’s engineer-in-chief, Sandford Cater Sir 
Sandford) Fleming, had directed various surveys for such a road—a 
task readily conceded to be the most stupendous of its kind in the 
world. These surveys covered the difficult terrain bordering Lake 
Superior, the wide swath of the prairies, the towering peaks of the 
Rockies. Intricate engineering was necessary to manoeuver the night- 
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mare of mountains, valleys and rivers in the formidable interior of 
British Columbia. To dream was easy, but to co-ordinate the surveys 
and work out the most direct line was a gigantic task; to lay the road 
required called for financial backing of a nature to stagger the most 
courageous Canadian financiers. 

Up to February of this year (1881) the Dominion Government 
had built disconnected patchworks of track east of Winnipeg and east- 
ward from Yale in British Columbia. A branch line from Winnipeg 
(St. Boniface) to the St. Paul and Pacific Railroad in the United 
States had been completed late in 1878. 

When British Columbia joined the Confederation one thing 
demanded was a guarantee that the transcontinental railway would be 
built. The government had readily assumed the obligation. But 
statesmen had declared a preference for construction and operation of 
the railway by means of an incorporated company, aided by grants of 
money and land. So by Act of Parliament (February, 1881) the pro- 
ject was turned over to the newly-fledged Canadian Pacific Railway 
corporation. 

Gen. Thomas Lafayette Rosser, a soldier of the South in the 
American Civil War, succeeded Fleming and grappled with the C.P.R. 
problem. Previously during surveys for the Northern Pacific in 
Dakota and Montana, he had been protected through the Sioux 
country by military escorts, including cavalry commanded by Lieut.- 
Col. George A. Custer who, ironically enough, had fought with the 
North in the Civil War. 

Any work that had been done on the C.P.R. west of the Red 
River had been turned over to the company in April, and in May 
surveying parties had set out to relocate and shorten the route origin- 
ally laid down. Under General Rosser the newly-surveyed line was 
approved for a distance of about 400 miles to a point near Moose 
Jaw Creek almost directly north of Wood Mountain. Rails were 
strung to the vicinity of Portage la Prairie in Manitoba, and now all 
that was needed was an experienced and dynamic manager. 

William Cornelius Van Horne, general manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad was the answer. 

No soldiers were employed to protect surveyors or construction 
gangs; that task devolved upon the scattered and efficient patrols of 
the North-West Mounted Police. 

Soon mile on mile, past bleaching buffalo bones, a dual ribbon 
of steel, the inevitable outcome of seven years preparation in which 
the Mounted Police had played a major part, crept across ungrazed 
pastures on its way to the Pacific. Uncomprehending, primitive man 
might well have experienced mixed emotions as he watched the 
‘‘white man’s trail’’ push deeper and deeper into the heart of his 
ancient hunting grounds, or well might some newcomer to the vast 
expanses have enquired: 
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“What path is this across the rolling plain, 
Forsaken now—with grasses overrun— 
Flanking the broader trail that, side by side, 
Seeks, in its even gauge, the setting sun?”’ 


Older Canada rubbed its eyes and turned an enquiring gaze 
towards the West. Probably more than anything else, the story of 
Sitting Bull’s pilgrimage beyond his own borders, and especially his 
return, had instilled the conventional East with an ambitious interest 
in the prairies; and now the launching of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way started an emigrant expansion that was soon to flow westward 
like a mounting tide. Thousands of Eastern people were preparing to 
become Western to take advantage of the benefits opened to them by 
seven years of assiduous Mounted Police preparation. 


The Governor General Views The West 


About this time, it was decided that His Excellency the Marquis 
of Lorne, Governor General of Canada, should visit Western Canada. 
Thus far no Governor General had reached the North-West Terri- 
tories, though in 1877 the Earl and Countess of Dufferin had visited 
Manitoba. 

Late in the spring Commissioner Irvine received instructions to 
arrange for an escort to accompany His Excellency on tour. Provisions 
were to be cached at suitable points, camp and travelling equipment 
gathered, officers and men carefully chosen and the best teamsters, 
horses and vehicles selected. 

The next few weeks saw an immense amount of preparatory 
details in hand; everything that would tend to the success of the tour 
was given the fullest consideration. Supts. W. M. Herchmer and L. 
ie. Crozier, assisted by Inspr. P. R. Neale, were chosen to take 
charge of the escort duties. Neale went to Winnipeg in June 
to purchase horses, wagons and buckboards, which with three army 
ambulances bought in St. Paul, Minnesota, were shipped with hired 
drivers to Portage la Prairie 60 miles to the west, the farthest point 
reached in the building of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Meantime the nucleus of the escort, three staff-sergeants, three 
corporals, 16 constables, 31 horses and three wagons, with Sgt.-Major 
Thomas Lake in charge, left headquarters at Fort Walsh for Fort 
Qu’ Appelle of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 315 miles north-eastward, 
and Superintendent Herchmer with a non-commissioned officer, seven 
men and 14 horses set out from Battleford via Fort Carlton, bound 
for the same destination, a distance of 280 miles. 

Unforeseen difficulties arose and trouble seemed to beset everyone 
concerned in the preparations. Inspector Neale had barely set up camp 
at Portage la Prairie when a violent thunderstorm scattered tents, 
wagon covers, bedding and other equipment; the horses of Lake's 
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party, on the way from Fort Walsh, stampeded and 15 of them were 
lost; some oats which Superintendent Herchmer had intended to pick 
up at the Hudson’s Bay post of Carlton had been sent to Battleford 
by mistake; and as a climax to many setbacks, three constables car- 
rying Indian annuity money arrived at Carlton from Qu Appelle on 
horses so jaded that Herchmer had to replace them with four of those 
he had selected for the tour. Eventually two tons of oats were re- 
turned to Carlton from Battleford. | 

Herchmer reached Qu’Appelle on July 21 and at once arranged 

to have oats sent to Touchwood Hills and Humboldt on the main 
cart trail to Carlton. He also found it necessary to assist the Fort 
Walsh party, which with rations almost exhausted, was reported to 
be slowly approaching from the south. A four-horse team was im- 
mediately sent on the way with supplies, and on July 26 Lake's 
travel-weary detachment arrived. All the lost horses were eventually 
recovered, but it was necessary meantime to replace them by hired 
ones. 
} On July 31 Herchmer started from Qu’Appelle with four ser- 
geants, four corporals, 32 constables and 50 horses, his transport 
consisting of one light and five heavy wagons. The next day, when 
about 50 miles out, a messenger brought instructions to him to go to 
Portage la Prairie and there take over the transport from Inspector 
Neale. He therefore pushed on to Fort Ellice where he arranged for 
oats to be sent to suitable points between there and Qu’ Appelle, then 
leaving Lake in charge of the main escort party encamped in good 
pasture-land three miles east of the settlement, he moved on to Portage 
la Prairie with 14 men and 11 horses. Thirty miles from his destina- 
tion, at a place called ‘“McKinnon’s’’, he left seven men and five 
horses, and shortly afterwards met Inspector Neale with his transport 
and nine hired men, as well as two recruits who had been put to work 
as teamsters. Neale had 39 horses, two of them incapacitated by 
injuries, and 12 wagons. Herchmer relieved him of his command and 
on August 8 took charge of more transport and stores that had been 
shipped to the end of the newly-laid steel of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway several miles west of Portage la Prairie. Five miles farther 
west he made camp. 

All now was in readiness—a spic-and-span assembly awaited His 
Excellency’s arrival. 

The wait wasn’t long. As a brilliant afternoon was waning, 
smoke was seen in the east and the vice-regal train rolled slowly on 
unballasted rails to the end of the line. Accompanying those on 
board was Assistant Indian Commissioner Elliott Galt who had 
brought along two wagons loaded with presents for the Indians. 
Herchmer consulted with the Governor General's military secretary 
and it was decided that His Excellency should take the steamer 
Manitoba up the Assiniboine to Fort Ellice where he would be met 
by the Mounted Police escort. 
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Following upon these arrangements, Herchmer reached the small 
settlement of Rapid City two days later and on August 12 camped 
near Sergeant Lake. The escort presented a fine appearance—the men 
in white helmets and new tunics, the horses groomed to a glossy 
sheen, the transport teams closely matched. 

Next morning Herchmer and 20 men on picked horses trotted 
down the winding road from the high plateau on which Fort Ellice 
was perched and lined up at the landing place as the boat bearing His 
Excellency steamed to shore. 

The distinguished visitor disembarked and acknowledged the 
“Royal Salute’ sounded by the trumpeter, after which he remarked 
favourably upon the spectacle before him and followed by his aides 
inspected the escort. 

While baggage was being unloaded from the boat a four-horse 
team got out of hand and bolted. Before the high-spirited animals 
could be brought under control the wagon upset, throwing the 
teamster to the ground and breaking his collar bone; the injured man 
was sent to Winnipeg on the returning steamer for medical attention. 

The Governor General’s party consisted of a chaplain, the Rev. 
Dr. McGregor of Edinburgh; a surgeon, Dr. Sewell; a military sec- 
retary, Lieut.-Col. F. De Winton; aides-de-camp, Major Chater and 
Captain Bagot of the Royal Artillery and Captain Percival of the 2nd 
Life Guards; an artist, Sidney P. Hall of the London Graphic; cor- 
respondents of the Toronto Globe and the London Times, and a French 
chef and six servants. In the lavish entertainment that followed 
Chief Factor Archibald McDonald of the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
his wife were hosts. A keg of Demerara rum was broached, and to 
round out an occasion that was replete with Western hospitality a 
sumptuous repast was served. His Excellency attended an Indian 
council that afternoon and was guest of the McDonalds for the night. 

Next afternoon the party left by trail for Fort Qu’Appelle, His 
Excellency riding in one of the army ambulances. At the mission of 
Lebret Father Joseph Hugonard and his assistants had erected an 
arch of green boughs under which the visitors passed to be met by a 
large gathering of halfbreeds and Indians who presented an address 
and in turn were addressed by His Excellency. 

Countless details devolved upon the Mounted Police. Apart from 
serving as escort, they performed such duties as unpacking and re- 
packing the baggage and equipment, pitching and taking down the 
tents, fitting, repairing and adjusting everything. The regular nightly 
routine provided for two reliefs—one from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m., the other 
from 2 to 6 a.m. In the daily routine révez//é usually was at 3.30 a.m. 
with the cavalcade on the trail by 6, a stop being made at 10 for 
breakfast and another at 3 p.m. for dinner, then another advance 
was made to suitable camping-grounds for the night. This schedule 
was altered at Mounted Police and Hudson’s Bay Company posts. 
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The travellers arrived at Qu’Appelle, a few miles farther on, in 
the evening of August 17. Inspr. Sam B. Steele with a guard of honour 
awaited them at the Mounted Police post. Here the civilians who 
had been hired at Portage la Prairie were paid off, and the Force 
henceforth assumed all transportation duties. 

Halfbreeds and Indians gathered to stare at the son-in-law of the 
Great White Mother, and the setting sun shone on a colourful picture. 
Lodges of the redmen dotted the river bottom; lithe young warriors 
in paint and feathers rode their ponies back and forth, and the flashing 
scarlet of the Mounted Police lent a special dash of brilliance to this 
thoroughly Western scene. 

During his brief stay at Qu’Appelle the Governor General was 
made comfortable in the Hudson’s Bay Company post by Chief Trader 
W. J. McLean and his wife, the former having met His Excellency 
ae Webret: 

On the 18th there was a big council with the Indians followed 
by a powwow and war dance, and the next day an imposing sight 
was nee ae to hundreds of onlookers as the vice-regal cavalcade 
wended its way out of Qu’Appelle Valley towards the Touchwood 
Hills. Six days’ uneventful travelling, including the traversing of the 
dreary Salt Plains, brought the party to the South Saskatchewan 
at Dumont’s Crossing where the widely-known Métis plainsman, 
Gabriel Dumont, operated a scow ferry. 

Crossing the river was arduous work. Some of the police escort 
of 46 men swam the 80 horses over and others made numerous trips 
transporting the baggage and wagons on the scow ferry. At each 
trip the crude craft drifted far downstream before reaching the op- 
posite bank and had to be hauled up to the landing place for the next 
passage. But all went well. 

“The men,’’ said Superintendent Herchmer afterwards, ‘‘worked 
admirably—their handiness and cheerfulness under most trying circum- 
stances were most favourably commented upon.” 

On the way to Fort Carlton a brief stop was made at Duck Lake. 
Here the obstreperous Chief Beardy of the nearby Cree reserve had 
learned of His Excellency’s approach and had decked himself out in 
his most brilliant raiment. Then planting himself at a favourable 
spot to intercept the Queen’s representative, he pondered his own 
high standing. Posing as one who had always been a fervent and 
law-abiding subject of the Great White Mother, he met the occasion 
by showering high praise upon the startled visitor from Ottawa. 
Were they not blood relatives, he exclaimed! (It had long been ru- 
moured that Beardy was part white; repute had it that his father was 
a trader named Sutherland—a name connected with His Excellency’s 
ancestors also.) 

At this juncture the reception threatened to become too effusive 
as the old savage gripped the Governor General’s hand and pressed 
his claim, but the situation was not without its amusing side. His 
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Excellency laughed off the chief's would-be intimacy, hastily handed 
out a souvenir token of his visit and lost no time in resuming the 
journey. Carlton was reached that evening, where quarters for the 
entire party were in readiness at the Hudson’s Bay Company post. 

The following morning, after attending an Indian council and 
powwow, the visitors boarded the steamer Northcote to proceed to 
Prince Albert, while Herchmer with the escort and transport pushed 
on to Battleford, arriving there early in the morning of the 29th. In 
the preliminary arrangements for the tour a relay of horses had been 
sent to Battleford from Fort Walsh by Commissioner Irvine. The 
next day His Excellency came by the steamer Lily and was escorted 
by the Mounted Police to Government House, the residence of the 
Hon. David Laird, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Territories. 

That afternoon hundreds of Indians and whites took part in a 
grand powwow attended by His Excellency, at which a guard of 
honour under Inspr. W. D. Antrobus was present. 

The following day, the last of August, His Excellency inspected 
the Mounted Police barracks and quarters and commented highly 
upon their condition. 

Indian Commissioner Edgar Dewdney joined the party at Battle- 
ford, and on September 1 all pulled out to traverse the open plains to 
Calgary, the next important stop, 300 miles to the south-west. John 
Longmore, commonly known as Johny Saskatchewan, acted as chief 
guide, and assisting him were Poundmaker of the Crees and Louis 
Laronde guide and interpreter of ‘‘D’’ Division which now contributed 
a number of officers and men to the escort. 

The course of travel lay through virgin country in which water 
was ample but wood scarce, except around Sounding Lake. The guides 
worked out their own trail to avoid rough country wherever possible. 

A week after leaving Battleford the party sighted a small herd of 
buffalo near the Red Deer River. A hunt was proclaimed in honour 
of His Excellency, who witnessed the killing of three animals in a 
spirited run. Poundmaker caused consternation among some of the 
Easterners when he sat on one of the carcasses, tore out the quivering 
liver and calmly proceeded to eat it raw. Smaller game was abundant. 
Officers would often precede the column to gather wildfowl for the 
commissariat. . 

The weather grew colder and the police escort, carrying as little 
clothing and bedding as possible in order to lighten the loads, began 
to experience uncomfortable nights. Morning would find the tents 
covered with hoarfrost. 

Near Sounding Lake a wagon train which Herchmer had sent 
well ahead, carrying fodder and other supplies, was overtaken. ie 
had been intended that this should reach the Red Deer well in advance 
of the Governor General's party, but poor time had been made, and 
Herchmer was forced to transfer a large quantity of oats to his own 
already overloaded transport. 
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Longmore had planned to cross the Red Deer at a point south of 
the Hand Hills, but the river banks were so steep no crossing could 
be made there and it was found necessary to go farther south, off the 
direct route. Again reaching the river, the chief guide admitted that 
he was entirely unacquainted with the country beyond, upon which 
Poundmaker readily consented to fill the role of guide, and Longmore 
was sent back to Battleford. On the way he picked up five horses 
that had played out, and a wagon that had broken down under an 
excessive load of oats. 

The course followed had taken more time than had been anti- 
cipated and provisions were getting low. Herchmer therefore decided 
to head straight for the Blackfoot Crossing, where he knew he could 
replenish his supply. A cold rain set in soon after leaving the Red 
Deer. The escort was soaked to the skin, and several horses had to be 
abandoned when they lost their shoes. (These animals were recovered 
the following year more than 100 miles away.) Blackfoot Crossing 
was reached on the evening of September 9. 

Meanwhile to the south-east, Commissioner Irvine and his ad- 
jutant, Inspr. John Cotton, with some non-commissioned officers, men 
and horses, had gone from Fort Walsh to Fort Macleod, from where 
oats and a relay of horses were sent to Fort Calgary. Also several 
carts of oats were sent to the crossing at the Red Deer River, but owing 
to the changed route taken by His Excellency’s party this foresight 
was wasted. The Commissioner and Cotton arrived at Fort Calgary 
on August 24, and a camp was established for His Excellency’s use. 
Unaware that the vice-regal itinerary had been changed, Irvine dis- 
patched several carts of oats to the Red Deer, but later, upon receiving 
word from Herchmer advising him of the change, he set out for the 
Blackfoot Crossing with more oats and some spare horses. 

September 10, 1881, was a day long to be remembered by the 
Eastern visitors. A large number of Indians had gathered at the Crossing 
to witness the Governor General’s arrival and preparations for a grand 
powwow had been completed. Crowfoot, chief of the Blackfoot, and 
many other native dignitaries were present, dressed in their resplendent 
war bonnets and ‘‘robes of state’. A marquee and seats were provided 
for His Excellency and staff, who had donned full-dress Bnitoee for 
the event. A guard of honour under Superintendent Herchmer drew 
up on either side as the Governor General, Indian Commissioner 
Dewdney and Chief Crowfoot took their seats. The copper-hued 
people of the plains pressed in on foot and on wiry ponies to form a 
great half circle in front of the centre of attraction. White man and 
red were here depicted in serious conclave for the last spontaneous 
exchange of overtures that history would relate—the last open council 
in the Canadian West free from prearranged formalities. 

The meeting had come as a surprise not only to His Excellency 
but to Superintendent Herchmer, and the guard was obliged to turn 
out on a moment’s notice; but the efficiency displayed at the call of 
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the unexpected was indicated later in the superintendent’s report: 
“The men turned out in a manner that would have done credit to any 
troops stationed in permanent stations. His Excellency and party 
were loud in their expressions of admiration at the men’s appearance 
.... Notwithstanding the fact that they had travelled over 850 miles 
of prairie, they supplied a guard of honour at a few minutes’ notice 
fit to appear on a general inspection.” 

Hardly had the Governor General sat down when over 200 
mounted Indians, followed by a stream of men, women and children 
on foot, galloped forward from a nearby Indian camp. Amid the 
clatter of ponies and the weird outcries of their riders, rifles sputtered 
and bullets sang ominously over the heads of the vice-regal spectators. 

Entirely unaccustomed to displays of Indian exuberance, De 
Winton the Governor General’s secretary, sidled up to Superintendent 
Herchmer and enquired in a low and serious voice: “‘Are your men 
loaded?”’ 

Ranged as they were in a long semi-circle, glittering in all the 
splendour of their finest raiment, the dusky hosts presented a panorama 
befitting the Blackfoot glory of other days, a scene which the artist 
Sidney Hall subsequently painted and titled ‘‘The Last Great Council 
Of The West’’. 

To crown the brilliant and impromptu reception, Crowfoot, the 
personification of native dignity, left his seat to stand in the forefront 
of his following, and there, raising his right hand aloft, addressed 
His Excellency. With all the poise and finesse of a polished statesman, 
the high chieftain of the Blackfoot Confederacy dwelt on the failure 
of the government to provide the Indians with sufficient food and 
supplies, but voiced appreciation of the fair treatment accorded his 
people by the Mounted Police who from the time of their coming to 
his country had proffered the hand of open friendship. An hour or 
more passed with speaker following speaker in much the same strain. 
Jean L’ Heureux, the old country Frenchman who had long ago become 
an inseparable companion of Crowfoot, acted as interpreter. 

That same afternoon, September 10, the march to Calgary was 
resumed, but prior to the departure a sudden and violent hailstorm 
forced everyone to cover. Toward the end of the next day, when the 
vice-regal party was camped, Commissioner Irvine and Inspector 
Cotton appeared and were given a hearty welcome. The relay of 
horses and the supply of oats they brought proved most timely. 

On the 12th, under the direction of Cotton, the travellers crossed 
the Bow River to Calgary and occupied the camp previously set up 
by the Commissioner. . 

The Marquis was spellbound as he viewed his surroundings—the 
broad meads of prairie through which coursed the lovely Bow River, 
the forested foothills in their autumn garments, and towering along 
the entire vision westward the glittering peaks of the Rockies. He 
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visited the Hudson's Bay Company and I. G. Baker stores, the Mounted 
Police barracks and many of the settlement’s humble dwellings. 

This day an interesting episode was the arrival from the south 
of several thousand cattle for the Cochrane ranch farther up the Bow. 

Among those visited by the Marquis was a well-known Irishman, 
Sam Livingstone, who in 1849 had left his homeland for the California 
gold-fields and later became an expert Indian fighter, buffalo hunter 
and trapper, and for a time an intimate protégé of the famous Kit 
Carson. Crossing the Rocky Mountains from the west in 1870, Living- 
stone had wandered here and there along the North Saskatchewan 
until eventually he had turned to the Blackfoot country and settled 
on the north bank of the Elbow River near its junction with the 
Bow. His Excellency was so interested in this well-known pioneer 
that he stayed and took pot luck at the old man’s table. 

While the cavalcade rested, several days of perfect weather in- 
duced exploratory excursions in the nearby country. His Excellency 
and staff also beguiled the time fishing and hunting. On the 15th, 
escorted by Herchmer, all started southward for Fort Macleod. 
Commissioner Irvine and Superintendent Cotton had left the previous 
day to make arrangements for a reception on the Old Man's River. 
The vice-regal party's first stop was at the Indian Department farm at 
Fish Creek, followed by a lunch at the ranch of ‘‘Honest’’ John Glenn 
who apologized profusely for being obliged to ask his distinguished 
guest to eat meat and pudding from the same plate. Near High River, 
a stop was made at the Emerson and French ranch. Farther on the 
column came to a wayside eating place—the log shanty of Joe Trol- 
linger and his bride Lucy, a eal squaw. Pausing to eat and rest, 
His Excellency added his name to the unrecorded list of famous 
personages who at one time or another had partaken of Lucy's cooking, 
which was acclaimed far and near for its matchless delectability. 
At ‘‘The Leavings’’ on Willow Creek, 25 miles north of Fort Macleod, 
a camp-site was selected and here some fresh horses and a load of 
a were received, forwarded by the Commissioner from Fort Mac- 
leod. 

Early in the morning of the 17th the party broke camp, and when 
within seven or eight miles of Fort Macleod met Commissioner 
Irvine and Inspector Cotton who had ridden out to welcome His 
Excellency to the father of all Mounted Police posts in the far West. 
At the head of the escort that followed the Commissioner was Supt. 
L. N. F. Crozier, who had with him 17 non-commissioned officers 
and men brought from Fort Walsh for the occasion. Trailing behind 
from Macleod village was a crowd of whites, halfbreeds and Indians, 
some mounted, some on foot. A salute was fired from the two Fort 
Macleod field-guns that had been moved to a high ridge overlooking 
Willow Creek. Farther on, Mounted Policemen lined the trail at 
intervals on both sides of the Old Man’s River. At the main gate of 
the fort a guard of honour under Inspr. Francis Dickens awaited. 
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Seldom if ever had the old fort witnessed such pageantry. Indians 
by the hundreds—Blackfoot, Bloods and Peigans—resplendent in 
paint and gay attire mingled with lean and stalwart cattlemen, 
freighters, storekeepers, and halfbreeds. The Mounted Police were 
everywhere, and gracing the entire assemblage was a sprinkling of 
white women dressed in the best finery of their limited wardrobes. 

Lieut.-Col. James F. Macleod (ex-Commissioner, N.W.M.P.) and 
his wife were greeted heartily by His Excellency and commended for 
ee conspicuous part they had played in the transformation of the 

est. 

While preparing for the reception, Mrs. Macleod had discovered 
that her only garment befitting the occasion, a black plush coat trim- 
med with silver fox, was gone at the elbows (fine clothes rarely came 
to Fort Macleod). But with true Western resourcefulness the good 
lady blackened her elbows! 

Macleod himself had also been faced with a problem—he had a 
black frock coat but no silk hat and the black broad-brimmed felt he 
possessed was incongruous. The best he could do was to plead his 
dislike for all headgear except during winter. 

The reception at once developed into a prolonged and intermittent 
carnival and Indian powwow. Horse racing, dancing, singsongs, 
speeches and the ceaseless beat of rawhide drums went on hour after 
hour. Traders at improvised booths benefited from easy-flowing money, 
and Canadian one-dollar bills which had but recently appeared were 
displayed as novelties. 


Next day, Commissioner Irvine received the following letter: 


Fort Macleod, 18th September, 1881. 
Sir: 

I am commanded by His Excellency the Governor General to desire 
you to express to Superintendent Herchmer his entire satisfaction with the 
admirable manner that officer has performed his duty while in command of 
the force of Mounted Police which has escorted His Excellency from Win- 
nipeg to Fort Macleod. I am further to request you to convey to the non- 
commissioned officers and men who formed the escort His Excellency’s 
thanks for the services rendered by them while on the march, and the plea- 
sure it has afforded him to witness the discipline and efficiency of the corps. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


F. De Winton, Lt.-Col., Mil’y Sec’y. 


The first signs of winter had set in, and it was decided that those 
in the escort from ‘‘D’’ Division should return immediately to their 
headquarters at Battleford. Accordingly, in the morning of the 19th 
Herchmer turned over command of the escort to Superintendent 
Crozier. 
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In the afternoon the Marquis held a council with the Bloods and 
Peigans, and Herchmer who had not yet departed, commanded the 
guard of honour. Years later ‘‘Norrie’’ Macleod, Colonel Macleod’s 
nephew, in referring to the doings on that auspicious day said it was 
the ‘‘best turnout of Indians’ he had ever seen, ‘so many genuine 
costumes, bows and arrows, not to mention the old brass bell-mouthed 
blunderbuss carried by Button Chief’’. (This ancient piece was sup- 
posed to have originated with the early Spaniards in Mexico. It has 
been lost track of entirely.) 

Commenting on the tour, Herchmer later reported that the 
‘“percentage of loss in horses had been small, taking into consideration 
the length of the trip, the loads carried and the pace of travel, and 
bearing in mind also that the majority of the horses employed were 
remounts’’ and that ‘‘the old police horses had in nearly every case 
been working hard up to the last moment’’. 

Regarding the men in the escort, he stated: “‘I cannot close this 
report without drawing your attention to the great assistance rendered 
me by Sergeant-Major Lake. Of this non-commissioned officer's con- 
duct I cannot speak in too high terms; nor can I overrate the cheerful 
manner in which the whole escort, non-commissioned officers and men, 
performed their several duties, some of which were particularly ardu- 


ous ones... duties, it must be remembered, that did not cease when 
camp was pitched each evening. Day and night the horses received 
the greatest care... . I believe it to be unprecedented that not a horse 


was incapacitated from work by sore back or shoulders. I attribute 
this entirely to the great care and attention exercised by Staff-Sergeant 
Horner. From His Excellency, his staff and the gentlemen accomp- 
anying him, I and my command received the greatest kindness, 
consideration and assistance.”’ 

The next day, September 20, following a consultation with 
Colonel De Winton, the Commissioner and a small party rode south- 
ward with news of His Excellency’s intention to visit Fort Shaw in 
Montana. By steady riding, Irvine and his men travelled the 200 
miles to Fort Shaw in record time, arriving on the 22nd, and were 
heartily greeted by Col. Jacob Kent, the officer commanding the 3rd 
U:S. Infantry. 

Pleased at the prospect of a visit from the Governor General of 
Canada the genial commandant, after sending an escort under Lieuten- 
ant Todd to meet the vice-regal column, set about with his officers 
and men making arrangements for the forthcoming reception. Next 
morning assured that all would be in readiness, he with the Com- 
missioner rode out to welcome His Excellency. 

_ Meanwhile, escorted by Superintendent Crozier and men of “'C™ 
Division, His Excellency and entourage had left Fort Macleod on the 
20th and gone to Pincher Creek where quarters for the Marquis were 
provided in the home of Colonel and Mrs. Macleod, while a camp for 
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the other visitors was established nearby. Next day a visit was made 
to the police farm and that of the Indian Department. 

Bad weather prevented a contemplated detour to Kootenay Lake 
(Waterton), and on the 22nd the journey to the United States was 
resumed. An open plain was traversed to the south-east, leaving a 
well-defined path known for years afterwards as the ‘‘Governor 
General's Trail’’, and the Kootenay, Belly and St. Mary’s Rivers were 
crossed to reach the main trail to American territory. 

The weather changed, and a brilliant sun in a cloudless sky 
revealed in clear details the vast sweep of plain and mountain, the 
bold outline of the Rockies along the west seeming to culminate in 
the massive obelisk of Chief Mountain near the international bound- 
ary. Deeply impressed, His Excellency penned these fitting lines to 
the towering massif: 


Among white peaks a rock, hewn altar-wise, 

Marks the long frontier of our lonely lands. 
Apart its dark tremendous sculpture stands, 

Too steep for snow, and square against the skies. 
In other shape its buttressed masses rise 

When seen from north or south; but eastward set, 
God carved it where two sovereignties are met, 

An altar to His peace, before men’s eyes. 


Camp that night was on United States soil a short distance 
beyond the Milk River, and after dark, while gathering fuel with 
some companions, one man made a gruesome discovery. He came 
upon a dried-up Indian corpse sewn inside an old buffalo hide, and 
thinking it was wood, took it along. For days after, he was the butt 
of much good-natured banter. 

Next night’s camp was made at the South Blackfoot reserve near 
Hamilton and Hazlett’s trading store, which dispensed a variety of 
foodstuffs and liquid refreshments. Jerry Potts, the famous guide 
and interpreter of the Force, who had conducted the party from Mac- 
leod, imbibed freely of the latter and worked himself into a bellicose 
femme Of mind as he recalled a difference he had had on a former 
occasion with a local Indian, and he decided to settle it in true Western 
fashion. Fortunately the police picquet took a hand in the matter and 
despite Jerry’s protests, bound him, put him in a wagon and left him 
there to cool off for the night. 

The following day the troops under Lieutenant Todd arrived 
and the entire train moved southward to Birch Creek, where camp 
was made. During the night the American horses stampeded and in 
the morning could not be found. An extensive search would have 
entailed too much delay and the party moved on without the animals, 
though the men spent a busy hour in brushing up and burnishing 
their accoutrements. Colonel Kent met up with the column in company 
with the Commissioner and thenceforth took practical charge of ar- 
rangements for the remainder of the trip. 
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Late in the afternoon of September 28 they arrived at Fort Shaw. 
Seventeen salvos from the fort guns boomed a salute to His Excellency; 
the entire garrison paraded and presented arms; a guard of honour 
was furnished, and the regimental band played ‘‘Hail to the Chief’, 
then broke into ‘‘God Save the Queen’’ as the Governor General’s 
conveyance swept past curious spectators and drove under an arch 
which had been specially constructed over the main gate. 

Unaccustomed to such fanfares several of the police horses, 
disturbed by the music, reared and plunged, but experienced hands 
steadied them. 

Then a near-calamity occurred—the Governor General's team 
bolted. But the police teamster gave the frightened animals their 
heads and skilfully manoeuvered them into a running circle until 
they eventually drew up in front of the commanding officer's quarters, 
where the Marquis alighted unperturbed and entered the building, 
which had been kindly placed at his disposal. 

That evening with Colonel Kent as his guest, His Excellency 
dined with several members of his staff. A splendid reception was 
given to the others of the party; Commissioner Irvine and Superinten- 
dent Crozier were guests of the American officers, and after taking 
full charge of the horses, the American soldiers threw their mess room 
wide open. Cigars, beer and sandwiches were supplied and everything 
possible was done for the comfort and entertainment of the red-coated 
Canadian police. 

The barracks at this military post were more elaborate than any 
of those of the Mounted Police. The adobe buildings had wide 
verandas; shade trees lined the four sides of the square, and throughout 
there was a spacious comfort not associated with the small log build- 
ings typical of the initial outposts of the N.W.M.P. 

In the morning, arrangements were made for His Excellency’s 
departure. The military band marched and played révedlé to the tune 
of ‘‘The Regular Army’’, while Crozier Bah his men paraded for the 
last time in their capacity of escort to the Marquis. 

In bidding them farewell His Excellency said: ‘‘Officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men—our long march is over, and truly 
sorry we feel that it is so. I am glad that its last scene is to take place 
in this American fort where we have been so courteously and hospit- 
ably received. That good fellowship which exists between soldiers 
is always to the fullest extent shown between you and our kind friends. 
This perfect understanding is to be expected, for both our empires, 
unlike some others, send out to their distant frontier posts not their 
worst but some of their very best men. I have asked for this parade 
this morning to take leave of you, and to express my entire satis- 
faction at the manner in which your duties have been performed. You 
have been subject to some searching criticism, for on my staff are offi- 
cers who have served in the calvary, artillery and infantry. Their unan- 
imous verdict is to the effect that they have never seen work better, 
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more willingly or more smartly done while under circumstances of some 
difficulty caused by bad weather or otherwise. Your appearance on 
parade was always as clean and bright and soldier-like as possible. 
Your force is often spoken of in Canada as one of which Canada is justly 
proud. It is well this pride is so fully justified, for your duties are most 
important and varied. You must always act as guardians of the peace. 
There may be occasions also in which you may have to act as soldiers, 
and sometimes in dealing with our Indian fellow-subjects you may have 
to show the mingled prudence, kindness and firmness which constitute 
a diplomat. You have, with a force at present only 250 strong, to 
keep order in a country whose fertile, wheat-growing area is reckoned 
about 250 millions of acres. The perfect confidence in the maintenance 
of the authority of the law prevailing over these vast territories, a 
confidence most necessary with the settlement now proceeding, shows 
how thoroughly you have done your work. It will be with the 
greatest pleasure that I shall convey to the Prime Minister my ap- 
preciation of your services and the satisfaction we have all had in 
having you with us as our escort and companions throughout the 
journey. 

| By 9 o'clock His Excellency was again on the road, accompanied 
by the Mounted Police and a detachment of American troops. At 
the parting of the ways a few miles out, a halt was made, and each 
man in the police escort was presented to the Governor General who 
had expressed a wish for an informal good-bye. He shook hands 
with all and smiled adieu. 

Finally amid cheers the vice-regal party, with the American 
infantry now in charge of the escort, moved off in the three army 
ambulances bound for the terminus of the Utah Northern Railway at 
Dillon in south-eastern Montana. 

At Helena a public reception was declined as the United States 
was in mourning for President Garfield who had died on September 
19, the victim of an assassin’s bullet. 

Immediately after the Governor General's parting with the 
Mounted Policé, Commissioner Irvine struck out on his return to 
Fort Macleod; next morning, that of the 30th, Crozier and the escort 
started after him. Near the South Blackfoot agency cold weather and 
snowstorms were encountered and Crozier had to leave several horses 
with ranchers along the way. He and the escort crossed the Milk 
River during a blinding blizzard, but they reached Fort Macleod 
without mishap on October 7. 

Some of the escort who were members of *‘B’’ Division, Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, stayed at Fort Macleod for the winter rather than attempt the 
hazardous journey across the plains, and those from Fort Walsh 
remained for a short time. Star Child, the Blood Indian accused 
of murdering Constable Graburn in the Cypress Hills two years 
earlier, was about to be tried; there were disturbing rumours afloat, 
and it was thought wise to have as strong a force on hand as possible. 
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The N.W.M.P. escort travelled many miles during the vice-regal 
tour—from Fort Walsh to Fort Ellice, 443 miles; from the end of the 
C.P.R. tracks to Fort Shaw, 1,229 miles, and finally the mileage 
involved when the men returned to their respective posts. 

Lord Lorne’s tour did much to cement that feeling of kinship 
which today prevails throughout the British Commonwealth. In 
reporting the tour Commissioner Irvine drew attention to the great 
benefits accruing from it to the country: 

‘The interest shown by His Excellency in everything concerning 
the prosperity and welfare of the settlers has left a lasting impression 
on them. He at all times took every opportunity of visiting their 
homes and conversing with them on their personal welfare and their 
plans for the future. He gleaned from all the information that could 
be obtained in reference to their opinions as to the prospects and 
natural resources of the country. The personal interest shown by His 
Excellency in the settlers will, I am aware, ever be remembered with 
feelings of loyalty and pride. 

‘Among the Indians too, His Excellency’s visit has been pro- 
ductive of much good. As the direct representative of Her Majesty 
the Queen, His Excellency’s presence in their midst, and the trouble 
and care taken to enquire into their wants, has had the effect of strong- 
ly impressing the Indians with the kindly devotion of the Great 
Mother towards her red subjects... . 

‘‘The numerous and exceptionally great kindnesses extended by 
His Excellency to the Police Force shall ever be proudly fostered by 
the corps. No words of mine can adequately express the earnest and 
heartfelt appreciation that prevails throughout all ranks.”’ 

In due course the Governor General returned by rail to Winnipeg 
where during an address to a large audience he paid this tribute to the 
Force: ‘‘Canada has been fortunate in organizing the Mounted Police 
Force, a corps of whose services it would be impossible to speak too 
highly. A mere handful in that vast wilderness, they have at all 
times shown themselves ready to go anywhere and do anything. 
They have often had to act on occasions demanding the combined 
individual pluck and prudence rarely to be found amongst any soldiery, 
and there has not been a single occasion on which any member of the 
Force has lost his temper under trying circumstances, or has not ful- 
filled his mission as a guardian of the peace. Severe journeys in winter 
and difficult arrests have had to be effected in the centre of savage 
tribes, and not once has the moral prestige, which was in reality 
their only weapon, been found insufficient to cope with difficulties 
which in America have often baffled the efforts of whole columns 
of armed men. I am glad of this opportunity to name these men as 
well worthy of Canada’s regard—as sons who have well maintained 
her name and fame.”’ 
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A Difficult Task 


During the tour of the Governor General, which had required ap- 
proximately one-fifth the strength of the Force as an escort, the other 
members at the various posts had faced duties demanding unceasing 
attention. In fact the constant call upon the personnel and horses 
emphasized the need for a greater strength in the Mounted Police to 
grapple with an undertaking spread out across thousands of miles, 
and which with the opening of the country had increased enormously 
in its varying demands. The Indians were always a problem; in most 
cases their reserves were a long distance apart and these called for the 
closest attention. Besides, there was the question of the annual 
treaty payments. 

In July about the time that final preparations were being made 
for the tour of the Governor General, the money for the treaty pay- 
ments in the northern district was conveyed by men of the Force 
from Qu’ Appelle to Carlton, Battleford and beyond. Officers and men 
were detailed from Carlton and Prince Albert to attend the payments 
at Carlton, at Fort a La Corne (H.B. Co.) and various nearby reserves 
on the North and South Saskatchewan. From Battleford, on the re- 
serves of Poundmaker, Little Pine, Strike-Him-On-The-Back, Mooso- 
min, Red Pheasant and Mosquito; from Fort Pitt CH.B. Co.), at Green 
Lake to the north, and from Fort Saskatchewan, at Victoria, White- 
fish fake and Lac la Biche. B’ Division rendered service at the 
payments near Qu’Appelle; while to the south-west, the Indian 
Department required assistance from Calgary and Macleod in settling 
with the Blackfoot, Bloods, Peigans, Sarcees and Stonies. Early 
spring saw a considerable number of Crees, Assiniboines and Saulteaux 
moved from the vicinity of Fort Walsh to reservations near Maple 
Creek, about 40 miles to the north; Inspr. John Cotton, who paid 
them, had to guard against paying double to many Indians who came 
from the northern reservations seeking second payments. The treaty 
money for Fort Walsh and the Macleod district was taken from 
Qu’Appelle to Fort Walsh and the proper apportionment forwarded 
from there to Macleod, being handed over at both points to the 
Indian Department officials. There was trouble at Fort Walsh in 
getting the Indians to accept their money; a halfbreed element had 
incited them to make exorbitant demands and assume an independent, 
and in some cases, threatening attitude—so much so that serious 
consequences were narrowly averted. Many Indians refused to proceed 
northward to their respective reservations, but by good fortune 
rumours came that buffalo had reached the Cypress Hills from the 
south, and a crisis that threatened bloodshed changed to a mad rush 
for the coveted game. Immediately scores of the most troublesome 
Indians dispersed to the plains. 

While these widespread duties were receiving strict attention 
various crimes cropped up—horse stealing, smuggling, illicit liquor 
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traffic, cattle killing. Many arrests resulted. One complaint reached 
Fort Macleod early in the summer that cattle were being killed in the 
Pincher Creek settlement to the west. A police patrol of about 20 
was absent for a week, riding from 30 to 50 miles every day. Several 
Indians were caught red-handed, committed, tried by Magistrate 
Macleod and sentenced to long terms at hard labour. 

If the supervision of the new country had been difficult while the 
Indians followed their inherent modes of life, the undertaking was 
none the less exacting with the opening of settlement. In 1877 at 
the time of the signing of Treaty No. 7, large numbers of buffalo 
were in the country; the Indians were self-supporting, almost rich, 
certainly contented. Consequently the three most warlike tribes of 
the West, though out-and-out savages, were not dangerous. But 
conditions had changed completely; the savage nature alone remained. 
They were now dependent on the government for a living—a state 
which weighed heavily upon them. Though the policy of settling 
the Indians on reserves and instructing them in new pursuits had been 
adopted, only small bands had straggled in, found homes on the re- 
serves and adopted the new mode of living. The majority, fresh 
from south of the international boundary, where they had gone to 
hunt buffalo, naturally enough could not settle down to a quiet, 
humdrum life and devote themselves to farming. A lawless and 
roving nature could not so easily be eradicated. Accustomed from 
infancy to regard the horses and other property of competitive tribes 
as fair plunder, their age-old habits could not be readily forgotten. 

Commissioner Irvine stated: “‘Discontent may, in fact more than 
probably will, break out, and the spirit of unrest show itself, partic- 
ularly among the young men, which if not suppressed in time will 
result in periodical raids on the cattle and horses of settlers. This 
would in a short time lead to acts of retaliation, and a serious out- 
break would follow as a natural consequence. ’’ 

In the estimation of the Commissioner it was absolutely necessary 
to increase the strength of the Force by at least 200 men, if for no other 
reason than to give the necessary protection to settlers entering the 
country. He lost no opportunity to urge and recommend such an 
increase. 

In view of the attenuated strength of the Force, terrific chances 
were taken in dealing with unruly Indians, chances in which an 
indefinable something centered in the red tunic. Perhaps it was that 
a superstitious awe of the Queen’s men was sufficient to suppress 
unruly warriors. 

Such an episode occurred at the Blackfoot Crossing in August: 
a white man employed by the Cochrane Ranch Company, in endeav- 
ouring to recover a stolen horse, accused two Blackfoot youths of 
having threatened him with loaded rifles. Several police under Inspr. 
Francis Dickens acted promptly. But when they arrested the accused, 
they were immediately surrounded by an overwhelming number of 
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Indians who demanded the prisoners’ release. The situation seemed 
hopeless. There were only two choices: submission to the demand, 
or stubborn refusal—probably swift death. The police held their 
ground. Then tactful Chief Crowfoot appeared and lent his influence 
to adjust matters. Iron-willed determination won by a mere thread. 

Commissioner Irvine, at Fort Calgary on a brief visit, committed 
the two Indians and sent them to Fort Macleod for trial. One was 
convicted and punished, the other released. 

Another case occurred when a Blackfoot, unable to restrain a 
craving for other people's horses, precipitated a miniature intertribal 
crisis at Fort Walsh. Prompt action by the Commissioner himself 
averted what might well have ended in bloodshed. A large number 
of Crees assembled near the fort to receive their annual treaty money, 
became suspicious upon the arrival of a single lodge occupied by a 
Blackfoot and his family. Soon afterwards when the Crees missed 
several horses the Blackfoot was suspected. A Cree chief reported 
that his warriors who were pursuing the Blackfoot might take the 
law into their own hands unless the police took action. 

Irvine, with Inspector Cotton, two constables and an interpreter, 
saddled up. Out on the plains they encountered scowling Crees mounted 
and armed, who readily admitted they were hunting the Blackfoot 
thief and intended to kill him. The Commissioner scowled back and 
said the police would allow no one to kill another, and told them how 
an Indian had recently been saved from a band of Sioux at Wood 
Mountain. He ordered them back to their camp, adding that he would 
arrest and punish any who harmed the alleged culprit. Some obeyed, 
but most of them continued to hunt, firing their guns and crying for 
vengeance. Meanwhile Louis Léveillé cleverly located the fugitive, 
who was quietly taken to Fort Walsh. There the fortunate redskin 
was profuse in his thanks, much preferring to be an imprisoned horse- 
thief than a dead Blackfoot. 

Lack of buffalo doubtless accounted largely for the increased 
horse stealing. Indians could not resist taking something for nothing, 
and every day from far and wide complaints reached the Mounted 
Police. 

In September Fort Calgary learned from the Rev. John McDougall 
that a large band of horses had been stolen, presumably by Indians, 
from the vicinity of Morleyville, the Methodist mission in the foot- 
hills to the west. Investigation showed the horses had been driven 
southward towards Fort Macleod, and word was sent to Superinten- 
dent Crozier to keep a sharp lookout for them. But even before the 
messenger arrived several of the thieves were taken in. A sentry on 
night duty heard unusual noises not far from the post, and gave an 
alarm. A small party was dispatched at once, recovered 23 stolen 
horses and captured three Indians. One miscreant turned out to be 
Jingle Bells who had killed a Cree Indian at the Blackfoot Crossing 
and had escaped custody at Fort Macleod in the summer of 1880. 
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Another was Marrow Bones, accomplice of the former and a well- 
known trouble maker; the third was a youth named The-Only-Wood. 
Cornered, they had attempted armed resistance, but were quickly 
overpowered. 

When the three were placed on trial for horse stealing they were 
all found guilty by Magistrate Macleod. Jingle Bells was sentenced 
to three years in Stony Mountain Penitentiary, Manitoba; Marrow 
Bones drew 18 months’ incarceration at Macleod for horse stealing 
and one month for assault; The-Only-Wood was given one year. 
Shortly afterwards the wily Marrow Bones gave his guards the slip 
and escaped, probably beyond the international boundary. He was not 
heard from again. A strict investigation followed. 

Excitement ran high among the Indians when it became known 
that Jingle Bells was to undergo long imprisonment far from his 
native land. And Jingle Bells himself showed signs of taking his 
punishment to heart—an attitude which fitted nicely with the purpose 
of the law. Night and day his complaints sounded from his cell as he 
sang his ‘death song’’. Outside, his friends vowed that the Mounted 
Police would never take him out of the country, and for several days 
kept strict watch around the fort. 

Early one afternoon an empty police wagon left the main gate 
and disappeared far out along one of the prairie trails. Late that night 
a light conveyance left with Jingle Bells, and at dawn next morning 
halted at a little camp. The prisoner was transferred to the wagon, 
eventually placed on a train at the end of the C.P.R. steel, whence 
he reached Stony Mountain, Manitoba, never to return. Tuberculosis 
ended his life. 


Star Child Brought To Trial 


On October 18 Star Child, the suspected murderer of Constable 
Graburn at Fort Walsh in November 1879, stood trial before a jury of 
six ranchers. Stipendiary Magistrate Macleod presided, assisted by 
Superintendent Crozier who was a Justice of the Peace. Sergeant- 
Major Bray acted as sheriff and Inspector Dowling, the quartermaster 
at Fort Macleod, as Crown prosecutor. Though there appeared to be 
some corroborative evidence, the jury failed to convict the accused. 

The Indian took his freedom, though not for good, and Commis- 
sioner Irvine, in reporting the case, stated: “‘If Star Child is really the 
Indian who shot Graburn, it is to be regretted that his guilt was not" 
brought home to him. I can however fearlessly add that every 
portion of the evidence procurable was most carefully traced and 
produced at the trial.”’ 

Immediately after Star Child’s trial, those from the command at 
Fort Walsh who had acted on the escort to the Governor General and 
who had been detained at Fort Macleod as a precaution against 
hostile demonstrations should the alleged murderer be pronounced 
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guilty, returned to their own post. Indian Commissioner Dewdney 

also proceeded to Fort Walsh. With him was ex-Inspector Cecil 

ie Indian agent to the Crees and Assiniboines in the Cypress 
ills. 


False Alarm At Fort Walsh 


Meantime little of account had occurred at Fort Walsh, though 
there had been a temporary, and what proved to be a harmless, flare- 
up about the middle of August, as referred to in the diary of Cst."’ Bob” 
Wilson: 

“We are all confined to barracks. The gates are closed and no one 
allowed to go out or come in, as the Indians and the Indian Depart- 
ment officials have had a quarrel concerning some Cree halfbreeds. 
It appears there are a great many halfbreeds living among the Crees; 
and that they wish to draw rations like the Indians, but want to 
retain the rights of white men. This of course is out of the question 
and today they were told so. The Indians, who side with the half- 
breeds, refused to take the treaty, are very much excited and liable to 
do almost anything. In expectation of trouble we are issued with 
extra Winchesters and ammunition, are under orders to be ready for 
action at a moment’s warning. The bastions, which were packed full 
of oats, were emptied in three hours. Every duty man in the post was 
on this fatigue. A squad is being drilled to work the four 7-pounder 
guns, two of which will be placed in each bastion, thus covering all 
sides of the stockade. 

“Early in the evening a party of four mounted men went up to 
the Cree camp to arrest a halfbreed horse thief. They were away 
about 20 minutes when we heard about 500 rifle shots in the direction 
they had gone, and fearing that the party had been fired upon, the 
Commissioner called for volunteers to go on foot to the camp to sce 
what was the matter. Sergeant-Major Kirk, Sergeant Severn, Con- 
stables Carson, Diamond, McKenzie and myself went up to within 
a few hundred feet of the camp, but as all was quict and there was no 
sign of a row, we returned to the fort, after remaining in the vicinity 
of the camp watching and listening for our other party. Upon return- 
ing to the barracks, we found the others with their prisoner, and 
learned that the cause of all the firing was a demonstration in honour 
of the moon, which was at the full. The Indians were having a dance 
called the ‘Gift Dance’, and at the time the full moon appeared above 
the hills each Indian turned to it and fired off his rifle in salute.” 

And ten days later: ‘‘Most of the Indians have taken the treaty 
and been paid. They leave for the plains tomorrow on a grand 
buffalo hunt. They had a great mounted dance in front of the fort 
today, every one of them dressed in bright-coloured blanket and leg- 
gings. Even the horses were painted. It was a display of fine horseman- 
ship, the Indians throwing themselves in all positions, some dropping 
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under their horses’ necks and firing when in that attitude—a sight 
worth seeing, the horses all going at full speed and appearing to keep 
time with the seven or eight tom-toms which furnished the music 
for the occasion.” 

Buffalo hunting availed the Indians but little, and there were soon 
about 700 encamped again in the Fort Walsh area, most of them suffer- 
ing destitution. No beef cattle had yet been provided by the govern- 
ment to supply their wants. But the Indian Department had estab- 
lished a farm on Maple Creek to the north of the hills in an attempt 
to alleviate the suffering. Unfortunately summer ftosts had come, 
and aside from some wheat the experiment availed little. Many of 
the Indians gathered at Cypress Lake and were subsisting on coarse 
fish, principally suckers. The Indian commissioner decided that it 
was imperative these Indians be moved to reservations north and 
east, where they would have better opportunity to make a living. 
Such a task depended for success upon the Mounted Police. If the 
Indians insisted upon staying where they were, the outlook would 
not be a pleasant one, with winter approaching. Besides, there were 
known to be many bad characters among the Crees—outlaws and 
non-treaty Indians who had already proven themselves capable of 
anything bad. 


Sheriff John Healy Becomes Belligerent 


Towards the latter part of October Commissioner Irvine received 
a letter at Fort Macleod from Sheriff John Healy of Fort Benton, 
complaining of horse stealing on the American side by Blood Indians 
from the north. Written in a somewhat threatening vein, the sheriff's 
letter was actually more laughable than serious. It was known in 
police circles that far more stealing was attributable to Indians cross- 
ing the boundary from the south than to Canadian Indians occasion- 
ally committing their depredations in Montana. A number of horses 
had even been stolen by South Peigans from the police farm at Pincher 
Creek and driven to American soil. Considerably more stolen stock 
had been recovered and returned to owners in the United States by 
the Mounted Police than vice versa. Yet, after detecting the thefts in 
his country, the indignant sheriff stated he had secured the services of 
several influential members of the South Peigans to go north to the 
Blood reserve south of Macleod for the purpose of recovering the 
stolen stock and bringing the thieves to justice. Then, with defiant 
challenge, the letter read: “The Peigans (on U.S. soil) are so situatea 
between the settlements of the south and the thieving Indians of the 
north that they are forced to ally themselves with the whites against 
the northern tribes . . . . Fot the sake of peace and good feclingmbes 
tween the settlers and the Peigans, I trust that some measures will be 
taken to recover the stolen animals . . . . Should this missive prove 
futile, serious consequences are liable to follow, as the people of 
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Montana have tired of being harassed by the marauding hordes of the 
north, and will wreak vengeance upon all war parties this side of the 
line... . Lenclose the names of three Bloods who left here . . . . These 
names will assist you in finding the thieves, and I hope that quick 
measures will be adopted.’ 

It was quite evident that Sheriff Healy was more interested in 
arresting horse thieves than murderers. It was recalled that a high 
price had been asked by him for asistance in the Star Child murder 
case. On the other hand the Mounted Police on all such occasions 
were not slow to act ‘‘for the sake of peace and good fecling’’, to use 
Healy’s words. 

Even before there was time to answer the exacting sheriff's letter 
Superintendent Crozier sent a small patrol to the Blood reserve, 
recovered 18 horses and arrested several Indians. When this patrol 
returned, another proceeded to the mouth of the Little Bow River, 
and came back with two more stolen horses and another Indian. A 
day or so later still another horse was recovered, and in due course 
the few that remained unaccounted for were found, resulting in a 
complete clean-up of the case. The Indians were tried and found 
guilty, but upon learning that this was their first offence and that 
they considered stealing outside the country to be beyond Canadian 
‘law, the court administered a severe caution and let them go. 

The Canadian statutes made provision for dealing with an offence 
of this kind (Act 32, 33 Vic., Cap. 21), and Superintendent Crozier 
suggested that the proper authorities in Montana be notified of the 
advisability of the legislature of Montana enacting a reciprocal 
measure. 

Reporting on the matter, Crozier stated: ‘‘Considering the tone 
of Mr. Healy’s letter, and in view of the possibility of the Americans 
claiming damages for alleged depredations committed by Canadian 
Indians on American territory, 1 would bring to your notice that 
during the past summer there has scarcely been a ranchman or horse 
owner in this section of the country who has not lost horses by means 
of white thieves from the American side... . As you ate aware, a 
large and valuable herd of horses was stolen from the police farm by 
American horse thieves, and were only recovered after a great deal of 
trouble and considerable expense in United States territory. The 
Indians here also say that they have lost a large number of horses by 
thieves from across the line . . . . | would also refer you to my corres- 
pondence of last autumn from Wood Mountain, regarding stealing of 
horses in that vicinity by parties from the other side. 


Recovering Stolen Horses 


This was not the first time the police at Macleod recovered horses 
stolen from Americans. Back in June several Montana ranchmen had 
laid a complaint against the Blood Indians for stealing their stock. 
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Inspector Dickens, accompanied by Sergeant Spicer, Cst. George 
Callaghan and one of the Montana ranchers, went to the Blood 
reserve and told Red Crow, the chief of the Bloods, to see to it that 
his young men gave up the horses. The chief promised to do his best, 
but admitted that he lacked full control over the younger Indians. 
However in short order, 14 horses identified by the American were 
rounded up and placed in a corral. 

Then while the police were waiting for another horse which an 
Indian had promised to bring in, a minor chief, Many-Spotted-Horses, 
appeared on the scene in a cantankerous frame of mind. In a violent 
speech he called upon the Bloods to give up no horses, and before he 
ran out of words heaped abuse upon the three policemen. Dickens, 
while ignoring this tirade, was told that a Blood Indian named Bull- 
Back-Fat had lost all his horses to these same Americans the previous 
winter. The Montana rancher emphatically denied it. The Indians 
grew angry, their language more abusive. Gunplay threatened. The 
American, now joined by several of his confreres, sought cover in the 
corral. The Indians followed, howling and yelling, and it was impos- 
sible for Dickens to make himself heard. He rode out in front of the 
savage mob, calling to his men to be ready for action at a moment's 
notice. Seeing the officer in front, the Indians hesitated, and Sergeant 
Spicer, who was behind them, called out that he wished to speak. 
The Indians turned to face him. Spicer used plain language, spoke 
quietly and succeeded in quelling their threats. Dickens took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity and got the recovered horses started for 
Fort Macleod, which was reached without further trouble. The 
Indians were told that if they had any causes for complaint, they 
could come and lay their claims before the Commissioner. Coolness 
and tact had again saved a ticklish situation. 


The C.P.R. Westward Bound 


While the Mounted Police were clearing the way for settlement, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was forging steadily westward. The 
chartered railroad corporation was grappling with a task which many 
regarded as a practical impossibility—to complete and equip a railway 
from the Canada Central Railway's western terminus near Lake 
Nipissing in the East, to Port Moody on the Pacific Coast, by May 1, 
1891. Some years before, the leader of one of Canada’s major political 
parties declared that all the power of man and all the money of Europe 
could not complete the road in ten years. 

But he did not know Van Horne, the general manager. Van 
Horne had stated in effect that, given sufficient financial backing, 
all he would need was a handful of Mounted Police and the genial 
influence of the great missionary priest, Father Lacombe. He had 
also stated that in this first year he wanted, as part of the shortest 
possible commercial line between Winnipeg and Vancouver, 500 
miles of track across the prairies, and trains running over it. 
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The start indicated that his wish was well on the way. On June 
2 a town site was laid out on the banks of the Assiniboine River, 
75 miles west of Portage la Prairie. Steel laying had reached the site, 
and the first train steamed in to be greeted by about 200 inhabitants 
of a thriving tent town—the future city of Brandon. About the 
middle of October a party travelling across the plains noted the 
location survey of the line staked out at Swift Current Creek, directly 
north-west of Wood Mountain, and incidentally saw the last buffalo, 
four in number, to appear in that neighbourhood. Settlers preceded 
the railway, relying upon police protection. Edward Carss, the first 
settler on the Pile-Of-Bones Creek Cater the site of the city of Regina), 
homesteaded in September. Farms and ranches grew apace, many of 
them owned by ex-Mounted Policemen. 


A Fatal Cattle Drive 


The autumn, rife with storms, followed by a severe winter which 
set in early, brought disaster to the Cochrane Ranch Company west 
of Calgary, though other cattle interests suffered little loss. In Septem- 
ber an additional herd of over 4,000 cattle, purchased 1n Montana by 
the Cochrane Company, were so unmercifully driven they reached 
the Calgary district in an exhausted condition. Thirty cowboys and 
about 300 horses under contract by I. G. Baker and Company handled 
them from below the boundary. The approach of winter called for 
speed, but speed exacted a heavy price. Towards the end of the journey 
a bitter snowstorm swept out of the north. The drive foreman advised 
leaving the animals where they stood, to recuperate. But orders came 
from company headquarters in the East to force the animals through 
to the company’s range. By fierce driving, the herd was pushed ahead. 
Snow continued to fall and there was little chance of feed for the 
hard-driven stock. Bitter cold followed; the cattle, with hoofs worn 
to the quick, were helpless. 

Writing of the drive, a recorder of those days stated: ““The stock 
was shoved along at a merciless rate. This drive remained the criterion 
for hard driving; no such number of cattle have ever since been moved 
so rapidly on the trail. From morning till night the poor animals 
were kept on the move, were too tired to feed when night came and 
were herded so closely there was no chance for a square meal. Strain- 
ing along behind came the ‘drag’—the cows and calves. The little 
calves, too young and weak and hungry to stay with the grown 
stock, dropped out, were piled in wagons, traded, or left to perish, 
hundreds dying by the way. The cowboys traded scores of calves for 
a pound of butter, a drink of milk, a cup of tea, or more unworthy 
exchanges. Whiskey traders accepted calves as legal tender—the loss 
to the Cochrane Ranch running into large figures. The worn and 
weary stock was jammed across the Bow River near Calgary and 
turned over to Major Walker and his men, who were waiting there. 
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Winter came before the stock could recuperate from the gruelling days 
on the trail and hundreds died before they had located shelter and 
water. 

Many animals drifted eastward towards the Blackfoot Crossing, 
seeming to sense the fact that there was good grazing there; but 
telegraphic orders came from Montreal to hold them on the range. 
The task was a stupendous one. Camps were established at Calgary, 
at the mouth of Fish Creek and on High River to turn back the 
drifters, whose number dwindled rapidly. The spring of ’82 was to 
witness dead cattle heaped in numerous coulees. Of a total number- 
ing some 12,000, a scant 4,000 remained on the Cochrane range. 
Completely discouraged, the company eventually located and leased 
a new range south of Fort Macleod and moved the remnant of their 
stock to that area. 

This fine herd was further reduced by recurrent misfortunes and 
thievery. Impractical instructions from headquarters in the East had 
caused the heavy losses, and ex-Superintendent Walker, in complete 
disgust, resigned as manager of the ranch. 


A New Era Is Assured 


Eastern influences and utilities spread quickly, and mails, though 
somewhat irregular, were now customary from Winnipeg to Brandon 
on the new railway, and north-westward as far as Edmonton by over- 
land trails and water routes. Traffic by steamer on the Assiniboine 
River increased, as well as by Lake Winnipeg and the North Saskat- 
chewan. But between Fort Macleod on the Old Man’s River and Fort 
Benton on the Missouri, mails were still conveyed by special contracts. 
A similar service was in vogue between Fort Walsh and Fort Benton, 
as well as with Battleford in the north. In the more southerly posts 
American stamps were required, as the out-going mails were sent in 
packets to I. G. Baker and Company at Fort Benton, where by ar- 
rangement with Ottawa they were stamped and sent on their way. 
In fact at Calgary, Fort Macleod and Fort Walsh most of the avail- 
able money was American. 

Twenty-five cents was the lowest price for anything. There was 
still a demand for buffalo products—pemmican, dried meat and robes, 
but to all enquiries the answer was the same: ‘‘the buffalo ave gone’. 

Probably the first genuine wheat farmer in the far West was William 
Cust who had settled in the Edmonton district. This year, 1881, he 
sowed 130 acres of wheat, 36 acres of barley and 12 acres of oats. 

The coal seams near old Fort Whoop-Up, where Nick Sheran had 
set up a limited supply service years earlier, were investigated by a 
representative of the Galt interests. By mete chance Elliott Gale 
the assistant Indian Commissioner, had noted the potential value of 
this deposit in 1879, and his father, the Hon. A. T. Galt, a leading 
financier in Eastern Canada, became interested. 
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Though the buffalo were a thing of the past, the big wolves 
which had followed every herd, living off the old animals and calves, 
were still numerous, a constant nuisance to the cattle ranchers. It was 
said that one of these wolves could destroy $1,000 worth of cattle a 
year. Many colts also fell prey to them. A bounty was requested of 
the North-West Council the previous year, but owing to lack of funds 
the request was turned down. 

All in all, the Canadian West gave tempting promise, and it was 
comparatively free from lawlessness. This new land appealed to 
rough and ready homeseekers. Whereas the first emigrants to cross 
the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers had been forced many times to 
take the law into their own hands, order awaited the settler on the 
Canadian plains. To the south in many areas “‘vigilance committees” 
were formed, composed of stout-hearted men who would not tolerate 
trigger justice and who set themselves courageously to break up 
organized bands of desperadoes and road agents. Many such bodies 
in Montana had acted as judge, jury, and executioner, as no one 
individual dared punish those who openly and publicly boasted their 
crimes. 

Thanks to the North-West Mounted Police, settlers in Canada 
found a country free from desperadoes, vigilance committees and 
scalping Indians. 


The Tragedy Of The Buffalo 


At last whites and Indians alike realized the tragedy of the 
buffalo. Except for small, scattered herds or individual animals here 
and there, the main range had contracted to an area running eastward 
from the mouth of the Judith River in Montana for about 100 miles 
along the north side of the Missouri to as far back as the Bear Paw 
Mountains and the Little Rockies, and along the south side to the 
Yellowstone. There were more south of the Missouri than north of 
it, but there were also more hunters. The last herds were hemmed in 
on the east by Assiniboines and Sioux, on the south by Crows, on the 
west and north by Blackfoot, Bloods, Peigans, Crees and halfbreeds, 
while hordes of white hide hunters, brought in by the Northern 
Pacific Railway then building along the Yellowstone, helped in the 
last slaughter. 

The American bison, so commonly known under the misnomer 
of ‘‘buffalo’’, was first seen by Europeans in 1521 when Cortez visited 
Montezuma’s capital, the City of Mexico. Nine years later, Alvar 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca saw the animals on their native range in south- 
eastern Texas. Coronado found them on the plains of Arizona and 
New Mexico in 1542. In 1612 Sir Samuel Argoll, an English navigator, 
observed them at the head of the Potomac River, about 15 miles from 
today’s United States capital at Washington. Sixty-seven years later, 
Father Hennepin came upon herds where Chicago now stands. La 
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Hontan saw them in 1687 near where the city of Buffalo is. A sur- 
veyor, Col. William Byrd, ate buffalo steaks near the North Carolina- 
Virginia boundary in 1729. Buffalo were seen by Samuel Hearne in 
1772 near Lake Athabasca, and Sir John Franklin reported them on 
the north side of Great Slave Lake in 1820. 

Originally buffalo roamed over approximately one third of 
North America. Probably no other large quadruped had ever lived in 
such prodigious numbers, but the horse, first brought over by Span- 
iards, later common among the tribes of the plains, sounded the 
buffalo’s doom in the early half of the 18th century. Peerless Indian 
riders sprang into being, the repeating rifle was introduced, and the 
era of indiscriminate slaughter was launched. The shaggy cattle of 
the plains became the most valuable wild animals in North America. 

The agencies of death streamed westward. The plains Indians 
subsisted principally upon buffalo, and the white man by living off 
the herds, was able to push colonization forward. Killing became a 
business, and the paramount pastime of all who reached the vast 
grasslands. Eventually the main object was to obtain hides and 
robes. But thousands upon thousands of magnificent creatures were 
killed for their tongues alone, while untold numbers succumbed merely 
to satisfy a wasteful lust. Urged on by the white man’s greed, Indians 
and halfbreeds on their trained buffalo ponies continued the slaughter, 
thereby sealing their own destruction. By 1860 the Oregon wagon 
trail to Salt Lake City and beyond saw adventurers galore bound for 
a land of promise, all depending upon the buffalo. In 1869 a train on 
the Kansas Pacific Railway, for a distance of 120 miles, passed through 
an unbroken herd. In 1871 Col. Richard I. Dodge beheld on the 
Arkansas a buffalo herd that covered an area 25 miles by 50, computed 
to contain 12,000,000 head. 

The slaughter reached its peak in 1873. In that year the Atchison 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway carried eastward 250,000 buffalo robes. 
The following year I. G. Baker and Company of Fort Benton shipped 
a similar number of robes by river steamer to St. Louis. By 1880 
Montana, Wyoming, Western Dakota and the southern part of the 
North-West Territories of Canada contained the last herds of any 
great size. It was estimated that exclusive of Indians, about 5,000 
hunters and skinners were at work. As a result of all this slaughter 
the hunt had become so uncertain that the Indians of the northern 
zone faced starvation in a land but recently bulging with abundance. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway was now approaching the plains to 
find a vast buffalo Golgotha. 


A New Lieutenant-Governor 


On December 3 Edgar Dewdney was sworn as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Territories to succeed the Hon. David 
Laird. He was also to continue in the office of Indian Commissioner, 
with Elliott Galt as his assistant. 
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Added Strength And New Headquarters Required 


The year 1881 brought to the attention of Commissioner Irvine 
two major needs—increase in the strength of the Force and the ob- 
vious necessity of abandoning Fort Walsh as the headquarters. In 
his annual report of the previous year the Commissioner urged the 
government to increase the strength of his command by 200 men, 
stressing further facts to substantiate his recommendation. 

The Indian situation had undergone a marked transformation, 
the buffalo had virtually vanished, civilization was advancing rapidly. 
So noticeable was the change, due largely to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, that adequate measures were imperative to meet the transt- 
tion suitably. As early civilization had advanced across the plains 
the Indians and whites had become more or less accustomed to each 
other. But this gradual assimilation was at an end. It was certain 
that the railway now being constructed would bring thousands of 
settlers. Among them would assuredly be roughs and undesirables, 
requiring a strong force to maintain the law. Settlers close to Indian 
reserves would have to be protected from Indian depredations, and 
Indians would have to be protected from renegade whites. Further- 
more there would be a large increase in public property, AMRU MEO} [bts 
supervised by the Mounted Police. The railway alone, especially 
while being built, would call for special watchfulness. Ranching, 
raising of horses and cattle and mixed farming promised to increase 
enormously, involving large amounts of capital. To the country 
most suitable for their purpose, the various bands of the Blackfoot, 
Bloods and Peigans had returned from buffalo hunts for practically 
the last time, to become permanent residents in the neighbourhood 
of the cattle ranges. This alone warranted increased attention by the 
Force. 

On the question of transferring the headquarters to a more 
suitable location the Commissioner reported as follows: “Teris 
essential that the headquarters be in a section of the country likely 
to prove successful from an agricultural point of view; that there be 
a plentiful supply of building timber, firewood and good water; that 
the point selected be a central one where information from other por- 
tions of the North-West Territories can be readily imparted to the 
commanding officer; where reinforcements could at short notice be 
forwarded to other posts; where the various Indian tribes could best 
be controlled from; and lastly, where the presence of the police would 
further the advancement of civilization and at the same time materially 
aid the Indian Department in the successful adoption and carrying out 
of the policy of the government. 

“Tn making this recommendation, I am in a great measure 
prompted by the knowledge of the fact that the Indian Department 
do not consider that the farming operations at Maple Creek have 
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been successful in the past, and that they are still less likely to prove 
so in the future. I am also of opinion—so, I understand, is the Indian 
Commissioner—that all the Indian reservations (excepting those in 
the Macleod district) should be established farther north. If then, 
Maple Creek Farm is to be abandoned and no other reservations 
located in the vicinity of Cypress Hills, I consider that retaining Fort 
Walsh as a police post will act in a manner calculated to become 
detrimental to the policy of the government, inasmuch as retaining 
this post offers an inducement to the Indians of the north to abandon 
their reservations and move towards Fort Walsh, knowing that a 
police post is maintained and an Indian agent stationed there. Starving 
Indians must, of course, receive aid from the government. For this 
aid no return is given in the shape of labour; thus the Indian is in no 
way made self-supporting; in other words, he is fed at the expense of 
the country without his having to work; in fact he is encouraged in 
laziness. The Assiniboine and Cree Indians whom I may class as 
belonging to Cypress Hills are all most anxious to settle on reserva- 
tions, and naturally wish to remain about the vicinity of these hills. 
They are no judges of the fertility of the soil, and will remain there as 
long as it continues to be a police and Indian Department post.”’ 

The Commissioner pointed out that the Cypress Hills were un- 
suitable for agriculture; during the six years in which the Mounted 
Police were stationed there, not a single bona fide settler had home- 
steaded in the vicinity of Fort Walsh. The last several years had seen 
plenty of money expended at that post by the Force and the Indian 
Department, but the only visible return was increased business in the 
town of Benton, Montana. Fort Walsh was highly important while 
the Sioux were in the country, but with their return to the United 
States and the forced abandonment of nomadic life by the Canadian 
tribes, plus the advisability of moving the Indians northward, it was 
impracticable to retain the fort as a government post. ‘‘I trust, 
therefore, the post will be abandoned in the coming spring,’’ the 
Commissioner went on to say. 

Should the recommendation be acted upon, Irvine suggested the 
government inform the Indians that as the Cypress Hills country was 
unsuitable for agriculture, a move northward had been determined 
upon, and that they should, under the guidance of the Mounted 
Police, settle upon allotted reservations—that such a change would 
be purely in the interests of the Indians themselves. He warned that 
some Americans on the Canadian side and others in Montana would 
probably influence the Press and accuse the Mounted Police of neglect- 
ing the frontier, subjecting it to the risk of Indian raids. Such pro- 
paganda, he was convinced, would be prompted solely in attempts to 
retain the spending of Canadian money in Montana. In reality, he 
predicted, settlers in Montana would benefit, should Canada place 
her Indians on reservations farther north. 
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Reciprocal International Laws Required 


In support of a recommendation that some arrangement be arrived 
at between the Canadian and American governments by which 
offences such as horse stealing along the frontier might be made 
extraditable, the Commissioner reported: ‘Once more I venture to 
urge upon the government the importance of immediate action being 
taken in this matter, and again point out the unquestionable benefits 
that both governments would thus derive. You are aware fic Press 
of Montana has again and again published articles denouncing, in the 
strongest possible terms, anything in the shape of depredations said 
to have been committed by our Indians south of the international 
boundary line. Such articles were no doubt fair expressions of the 
natural sentiment entertained by the settlers of Montana. The other 
side of the question however, as viewed from a Canadian aspect, 
presents a very different story... . A large proportion of the horses 
stolen by our Indians in United States territory have been eventually 
recovered by the police and returned to their legitimate owners, while 
horses stolen by American Indians are, almost without exception, 
never returned. Again, by the provision of the Act (32,33) Vic., Gap. 
21), several of our Indians have been prosecuted and punished for 
having feloniously brought stolen property into Canadian territory, 
which has certainly tended to prevent such depredations being carried 
on, while no such guarantee is given by United States laws.” 


End Of Fort Walsh Foreshadowed 


There was every likelihood that the Commissioner's recommenda- 
tions would be acted upon. In his report for the year ending June 30 
(1881) the Minister of the Interior stated. The causes which rendered 
the establishment and maintenance of a fort in the Cypress Hills 
necessary have now ceased to exist; the abandonment of Fort Walsh 
is therefore contemplated. On this being effected, it is hoped that 
the Indians who have hitherto made that place a rendezvous will 
move northward and settle upon their reserves. It will be necessary 
at an early day to give serious consideration to the many circum- 
stances which indicate that ere long a larger force of police will be 
required to preserve law and order in the North-West. Altercations 
between white men and Indians are becoming more frequent, and the 
influx of settlers, consequent upon the rapid construction of ste 
Canadian Pacific Railway, will demand additional precautions for 
the maintenance of peace and order in the Territories, and friendly 
relations between the white and the red men.” 


Halfbreed Discontent 


With the changing conditions a noticeable unrest was apparent 
in several halfbreed settlements. Dissatisfaction was voiced, especially 
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because they thought that settlers were a threat upon the rights of 
those already in the country, and whose inherent rights, as stated, 
superseded those of newcomers. 

Upon his return to Ottawa from the West the Governor General 
found a petition awaiting him from hundreds of Qu’ Appelle halfbreeds. 
This petition drew attention to the fact that in the transfer of Rupert’s 
Land to the Dominion of Canada (1870), the petitioners had been 
deprived and debarred from several advantages accorded to their 
confreres resident in Manitoba; that they were of the opinion they 
had been unjustly treated. They begged kind consideration of the 
government, and prayed that they might be treated similarly to the 
Manitoba halfbreeds, that the government might grant land scrip to 
family heads and land to halfbreed children in the North-West 
Territories in like proportion as had been granted to halfbreeds and 
old settlers in the Province of Manitoba. They pointed out that at 
the time of the treaty (No. 4) with the Indians at Qu’Appelle in 
1874, a promise was made that the halfbreed rights would be recog- 
nized and respected. They therefore humbly prayed that the govern- 
ment would cause a survey to be made of their present holdings, 
similar to the old settlers’ claims on the Red and Assiniboine Rivers 
in Manitoba, allotting to each settler a certain number of chains 
frontage on the lakes or rivers, as the case might be, throughout their 
settlement and running two miles back, with an extra two miles for 
hay and wood. They emphasized their wants by saying that they 
were destitute, now that the buffalo had disappeared, and they were 
totally without means to till the soil. They asked for farming im- 
plements and seed grain to enable them to start farming. 

In the Prince Albert district—the electoral district of Lorne—a 
resolution passed at a largely-attended meeting conveyed a request of 
a similar nature to the government at Ottawa, through their elected 
representative, Lawrence Clarke. 

In his annual report to His Excellency, the Minister of the Interior 
referred briefly to these matters: ‘‘The condition of the halfbreed 
population of the Territories, and the claims which have been pre- 
ferred on their behalf to be dealt with somewhat similarly to those 
of the halfbreeds of the Red River, have been receiving careful con- 
sideration with a view to meeting them reasonably.”’ 


An Inevitable Blending Realized 


As a result of the Governor General’s tour and the assurance that 
a railway would soon link East with West, there was every indication 
that an immense influx would occur with the coming of another 
spring and summer. His Excellency lost no time in revealing his rapt 
enthusiasm for the new country. His reports to both the Canadian 
and Imperial governments were full of optimism. He predicted that 
no other portion of the Empire would be more advantageous for 
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ranching and agriculture than the prairies he had visited. A man of 
considerable literary talent and a popular speaker, he pictured the 
Canadian West as offering opportunities unsurpassed in any part of 
the globe. 

The publicity given to the good riddance of Sitting Bull and his 
hostiles, the assurance that a great transcontinental highway was 
inevitable and, by no means least, the words of the Marquis of Lorne 
gave stimulus to a pending Western boom. 

The West was fast losing its former vague identity. East and 
West were commingling on the great plains. The initial step toward 
a great national merger had been taken. The next step was in the 
making. 


Fort Walsh Village Subsides 


During the year, I. G. Baker and Company terminated their 
retail business in Fort Walsh village, and a large reduction in customs 
duties resulted. I. G. Baker and Company and T. C. Powers and Bro. 
made mutual exchanges, the former taking over the stock in Macleod 
from Thomas Bogy manager for Powers, while a man named Marsh, 
in charge of the Powers interests, took over the stock at Fort Walsh 
village from the Baker firm. Goods hitherto imported by the Force 
from Montana were now bonded through the United States from 
Eastern Canada to Fort Walsh. This year there was $14,298.22 worth. 
The value of goods on which duty was collected at Fort Walsh up to 
December 31 amounted to $46,528, and the amount of duty collected 
was $6,869.84. The disappearance of the buffalo had had its effect— 
the value of exports stood at ‘‘nil’’. 


A New Economy For A New Task 


In anticipation of the widening and increasing duties in store 
for the Force, Commissioner Irvine gave intensive thought to past 
modus operandi under his own and his predecessors’ jurisdiction. Not the 
least was the question of recruits, and the previous year he had made 
several pertinent recommendations, especially as to medical examina- 
tion, age and general fitness. 

In his estimation the minimum age should be fixed at 21 years, 
except under unusual circumstances. Men younger than that were 
unable to withstand the hardships members of the Force had some- 
times to undergo, especially on winter trips. In connection with 
medical examinations, he drew attention to a report from Mounted 
Police Surgeon George A. Kennedy, which stated: ““A system of 
recruiting or medical examination, or both, which necessitates the 
discharge of men as invalids almost immediately after their enlist- 
ment, cannot be said to be perfect, and as the obtaining of good men 
is such an important point in the well-being of the Force, I venture 
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to offer a few suggestions, which, if acted on, will be instrumental 
for good in the future. In the first place then, the medical examina- 
tion should be stricter than it has been... . It has not been strict 
enough .... No one under 21 years of age, unless of very exceptional 
constitution and physique, should be enlisted. I gave expression to 
this opinion in last year’s report, and one more year’s experience has 
only confirmed the justice of my view. Boys do very well for ordinary 
barrack routine, but are of very little use when real service has to be 
performed. This is readily seen in the selection of parties for winter 
trips—only the older, seasoned men are taken, and as a consequence the 
greater proportion of the hard work devolves on a few. If it is found 
necessary to send out boys in a winter party, the chances are that 
their names will adorn the sick list for a long time after their return 
.... Another subject on which the medical examiners should receive 
instruction is the eyes and sight of recruits .... The glare of the sun 
on the prairie in summer and on the snow in winter, and in some 
parts of the Territories the almost constant high winds which prevail, 
are very trying to weak eyes.”’ 


Arms 


In his previous report the Commissioner had fully discussed the 
question of arms and had since inspected the Snider rifles in the 
“Southern Division’. He found these in even worse condition than 
he expected, and said that many were ‘‘honeycombed’’. He considered 
this arm obsolete, and recommended that the whole Force be armed 
with Winchester repeating rifles of a pattern to take the same am- 
munition as those already in use—the 1876 model. He felt that a 
suitable Winchester rifle could be obtained, but suggested that the 
department inspect carefully any rifles purchased. Arming of the 
Force with repeating rifles would have a good moral effect upon the 
Indians, as the natives knew only too well that their own rifles were 
superior to the Snider. These Sniders, in use since 1873, had, it was 
true, stood an immense amount of wear and tear. But the time had 
come to discard them. Should this recommendation be carried out, 
he advised that all the old carbines be carefully cleaned and handed 
in at the different posts, together with all available ammunition, to 
be used if it were found necessary to arm an auxiliary force. He 
warned against issuing two different patterns of arms; serious con- 
sequences might result. 


Saddlery 


Saddles he had also previously reported upon, and he was of the 
opinion that a uniform pattern should be adopted throughout. One 
such as described in his report for 1880, should be ordered without 
delay through some reliable English firm. It should be given a thor- 
ough test and if satisfactory, 400 should be ordered with as little 
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delay as possible. This was a matter of paramount importance. ie 
weight should be reduced to a minimum, consistent with eficiency— 
such as doing away with the crupper and breastplate. Valises had 
proved cumbersome and had handicapped the horses, on which, from 
the nature of the service, so much depended. Quoting from the ex- 
perience of an Imperial officer, he stated that dead weight meant 
weakness, and not a single superfluous ounce could be retained without 
impairing the efficiency of the horse. The horse's load should be 
reduced, only the barest necessaries retained, and these should be 
carefully and thoughtfully devised to insure their being as light as 
possible. All authorities agreed in relegating the valise to the reg- 
imental transport carts. Saddlebags or wallets would take their 
place. Picqueting gear, nose bags, blanket and great coat were neces- 
sary, but the same principle should strictly apply to their dimensions 
and weight. 

Since the inception of the Force no regulation officers’ saddle had 
been supplied, a neglect that had been felt badly, for it bore directly 
on the efficiency of the Force. He stated that the officers’ saddles 
should be uniform, so that officers would present a respectable ap- 
pearance on mounted parades. He recommended the immediate pur- 
chase of 25, patterned after those used in Imperial cavalry regiments. 

The Commissioner also reported that he found the Whitman bit 
entirely suitable, and recommended that it be used throughout the 
entire Force. He advised having a supply made of some bright metal, 
so that they could be kept clean with very little trouble. He favoured 
head collars of the English cavalry pattern, and mentioned that the 
carbine buckets would have to be adapted to receive the Winchester 
rifle or carbine. 


Clothing And Kit 


The department had prepared a new scale regarding the Force's 
clothing and kit, which provided more adequately for non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. The Commissioner had supplied the details, 
and the plan was to be put into effect in the coming year. 


Drill And Instruction 


Notwithstanding the many police duties performed during the 
year, drill and lectures were not forgotten. Every post had foot and 
arms drill, as well as troop movements as outlined in the ‘Regulations 
for the Instruction, Formation and Movements of Cavalry’’. Con- 
siderable rifle and revolver practice was carried out. Musketry for 
the non-commissioned officers and men had to be delayed until late 
in the year, owing to the pressure of work during the spring and 
summer; besides, the Commissioner deemed drill was more important 
than target practice for recruits. The target practice included the 
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theory of practical musketry, 120 rounds per annum being provided 
to each man. A recommendation also stipulated that the same amount 
be allowed for revolver practice, as it seemed probable the non- 
commissioned officers and men might at any moment be ordered to 
active service in the field. 

Mounted drill and instruction in equitation were carried out as 
far as possible, and some men from each division at headquarters 
were instructed in driving ‘‘four-in-hand’’. 


Artillery 


The carriages and limbers for the four 7-pounder guns (brought 
to Fort Walsh in 1876) were becoming unserviceable, and it was 
recommended that new ones approved by the Imperial authorities be 
purchased. 

At both Fort Walsh and Fort Macleod, the only posts with 
artillery, gun drill was undertaken. It included instructions in artil- 
lery ballistics, as well as field movements to a limited extent. 


Recreation 


Quoting from Imperial regulations, the Commissioner again 
pointed out the need of recreation rooms and libraries, ‘‘to encourage 
the men to employ their leisure hours in a manner to combine amuse- 
ment with the attainment of useful knowledge, and teach them the 
value of sober, regular and moral habits’’. To which he added: 
“The value and desirability of having good recreation rooms and 
libraries throughout the Force is simply inestimable. I am pleased 
to be able to report that I have established a very fair recreation room 
at headquarters . . . . The various books and periodicals purchased 
by the Department from the ‘fine fund’ have been most fully ap- 
preciated. In the construction of any new posts, [ would impress 
upon you the importance of providing a good recreation room and 
library at each.”’ 
| | Members of the suite of His Excellency the Governor General 
in his recent tour through the West had seen the importance of this, 
and later a letter stated that in appreciation of the services rendered 
by the Force, they were supplying packages of books to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for transmission to Fort Walsh, Fort Macleod, 
Qu’ Appelle and Battleford. 


Chevrons Authorized 


The Commissioner approved of a free issue for one arm only of 
cheyrons to non-commissioned officers, pending definite instructions 
relating to non-commissioned officers’ dress. No back issue of chevrons 
would be made, for the present at least, to those who had not received 
them on previous terms of re-engagement. 
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Good Conduct Pay 


Early in the year an order issued in Ottawa which provided that 
non-commissioned officers and men whose expiration of term of service 
entitled them to their discharge during 1881 and 1882, would be al- 
lowed, upon re-engaging, good conduct pay at 25 cents per dzem. 
Non-commissioned officers and men who had entered the Force at 
the reduced pay as provided in 1880, would be given good conduct 
pay, five cents per diem for each year of their service after the first 
year. In no case was this to exceed 25 cents per diem, and it applied 
only to non-commissioned officers and men under the rank of staff- 
sergeant. The order provided that the total of their regular pay plus 
this good conduct pay would not exceed the rates authorized, viz: 


Non-commissioned officers (other than staff sergeants)..... $1.00 
per diem. 
ariselD Copa ee ac ie aa ie set see SS 75 cents per diem. 


Authority was given to the Commissioner to suspend payment 
in whole or in part of good conduct pay for breaches of discipline or 
misconduct. 


Health 


Health at Fort Walsh, where considerable illness had occurred 
previously, was very satisfactory during the year. Several cases of 
chronic disease had necessitated invaliding some men out of the Force 
as soon as navigation opened on the Missouri River, but after that, 
with the exception of a slight epidemic of malarial disorders, the 
general health was better than ever before. Surgeon Kennedy attrib- 
uted this to several things—better and more commodious housing, 
better food including a daily ration of vegetables, and most of all, 
the large amount of prairie work performed. The surgeon commented 
that ‘‘a man is never, or very rarely, sick while on a Loe oe 

During the autumn a new hospital was erected outside and a 
short distance to the north-east of the Fort Walsh enclosure. It was 
a cheerful, airy and commodious building, and required only regula- 
tion hospital cots and a few other items of equipment. . 

The Fort Walsh guardroom continued to be a source of complaint. 
The surgeon considered it unfit even for prisoners, besides being the 
cause of more sickness among the men. He noted that a large propor- 
tion of those reporting sick did so immediately on coming 0 
guard’, and recommended that a more suitable building be erected 
soon. 

At Fort Macleod there was no ground for complaint; the general 
health was excellent, largely due to the fine climate. The hospital, in 
the absence of a surgeon, was under the care of S/Sgt. Edward Warren. 

Good health had been the rule at the Wood Mountain post, 
where the strength had been reduced from 30 to 20 men. January was 
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the most unhealthy month, as it had been over the southern portion 
of the Territories for the last four years, probably due to great varia- 
tions in temperature and frequent storms. Staff-Sergeant Ferland was 
in charge of the little hospital at that post. 

Battleford had an epidemic of measles early in the year. A number 
of children in the married quarters at barracks contracted it, but 
only one man was afflicted, and he was hastily quarantined. That 
post had no hospital, merely a dispensary. 

Qu’ Appelle had a hospital and a good stock of medicine under 
the able management of Hospital Sergeant Holmes. There, the men 
were actually better housed than the officer in charge. 

A large number of Indians were treated for illnesses and accidents 
by Mounted Police surgeons. Many cases occurred on the reservations, 
though mostly among bands still wandering in their nomadic way. 
An epidemic of whooping cough, which carried off a large number of 
children, struck at various camps during the summer. 

The Indians began to show faith in the white man’s medicine, 
and often sent for medical assistance or for remedies with which they 
were familiar. They possessed more knowledge of surgery than of 
medicine, and often obtained results which would be creditable to 
their white superiors. Smallpox scares were circulated from time 
to time, but all turned out to be groundless. The disease had been 
prevalent in Minnesota and Dakota and then spread to Montana. 
Every precaution at Fort Walsh was taken, including a supply of 
fresh vaccine virus to vaccinate all Indians in the district who had 
not been treated. 


Jean Louis Legaré Remembered 


In December a petition by influential Western people reached the 
Minister of the Interior in Ottawa, asking that compensation be 
granted to Jean Louis Legaré, the Wood Mountain trader, whose 
timely services had so greatly assisted in the return of Sitting Bull to 
the United States. 


The G.N.W. Telegraph 


A number of Winnipeg business men had recently organized the 
Great North Western Telegraph Company. This was now taken over 
by a Toronto syndicate which leased some of the Dominion Telegraph 
lines. 
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Distribution Of The Force, End Of 1881 
(Six Divisions) 
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Commanding Officers Of Posts, End Of 1881 


Fort“WalsiicsiccGa tse ook ee saree eee eee eee ee Supt. J.H. Mclllree 
Fort Macleod, including Fort Calgary, Blackfoot Crossing, 

Pincher Creek Farm and Blood: Resetye; 4.3, 42.4.2 Supt. L. NF. Crozies 
Battleford, including Fort Saskatchewan and Prince Albert. .Supt. W. M. Herchmer 
Qu’ Appelle, including Shoal Lake and Swan River..........Supt. J. M. Walsh 
Wood Mountain’ .2.. io 23.0 see aire oe ere ten ee Inspr. A. R. Macdonell 


Superintendent W. D. Jarvis had resigned on June_15. 


Horses 


The following shows the distribution of the horses of the Force 
at the end of 1881. 


oe Name of Station Horses pee Colts | Missing! Totals 
A BOCe“W alsiiaeneer eee 47 oe — a 47 
Qu’ Appelle and 
Outstatious.. 24.4) ae ee 46 2% - ts 46 
Cc Fort Macleod and 
QOutstations ee 52 cyl 84 12 180 
D Battleford and............ 
Qutstations =... ee 84 ne 2 a 86 
E Pore Walshe. 2 eee 40 ae a ie 40 
Wood Mountain.......... 29 ay a 7 29 
POTALS: ae ae 298 32 86 £2. 428 


It was obvious that a redistribution of the Force would become 
necessary as soon as the intended location of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was known, and the Commissioner outlined approximately 
what he considered to be a judicious distribution for the near future, 
viz: 


N.C.O.’s and Men 


Oa Appel lee tines ah ee 50 
Battleiotd 4. ee 50 
Edmonton. een eee 25 
Blackfoot Countty=... 8 200 
Headqdartrets a... 04a eee 175 


WT OT AE, er en ee 500 
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This distribution was based on the assumption that the strength 
of the Force would be increased from 300 to 500. 

It was the Commissioner’s idea to serve Wood Mountain from 
Qu’Appelle, and as the transcontinental railway was to run consider- 
ably south of the latter, he was disposed to recommend the removal 
of the Qu’Appelle command to a location farther south, which 
incidentally would facilitate the control of the Wood Mountain area. 

Battleford would remain as it was, and Edmonton would become 
an outpost from Calgary. It was suggested that Fort Saskatchewan 
might be closed and divisional quarters provided at Edmonton, but 
years were to elapse before this was carried out. 

As previously recommended Fort Macleod would have to be 
rebuilt, but not on the island. 


CHAPTER XIl 


1882 


POLICE CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT 


A Prospective Impasse 


OUNDLESS opportunities comparatively free of danger, 
now awaited the settler in the Canadian West, but there 
were responsibilities that involved both the settler and the 
a Indian, and which to a great extent would influence the 
an? trend of Western affairs in the immediate future. The time 
for the original dwellers of the plains to disappear, or be absorbed in 
the great transition, was yet far away, and with the new occupancy 
had come a difficult process of adjustment—a task which from the 
very beginning had called for the most resolute patience, perseverance 
and resourcefulness by the North-West Mounted Police. Marked 
progress had been made in reconciling the Indian to the newcomer, but 
even now danger lay between co-operation proffered by the white 
man and possibility of bloodshed prompted by the Indian and his 
halfbreed relative. 

To those who gave the subject close thought it was evident that 
this issue with the Indian and the halfbreed would have to be decided 
in the near future. Fur traders had revealed and tapped the Canadian 
West; the North-West Mounted Police had largely weaned it from 
savagery, and an amazing transformation had already taken place. 
But thousands of childlike nomads, unhappy, restless and without 
fixed abode still wandered here and there, seeking whatever susten- 
ance could be found. Others had settled uncertainly on their reserves, 
but there were few among them all who if sufficiently provoked by 
official neglect would submit automatically to that neglect or to a 
threatening negation of their inherent rights and interests. 


Trouble At The Blackfoot Crossing 


The turn of the year had been barely passed when disturbing news 
reached Fort Macleod from the Blackfoot Crossing. On the afternoon 
of January 2 one Charles Daly, working for the Indian Department, 
had clashed over the beef ration with Bull Elk, a Blackfoot minor 
ehiet: 
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A bad feature of the existing regulations was a privilege extended 
to beef contractors permitting them to dispose of the heads, offal, 
paunch and other parts of slaughtered animals to the highest bidder. 
Bull Elk had bargained for a certain beef head without getting it. He 
then attempted to obtain the head by theft. Daly took issue with the 
Indian, and feelings ran high. Bull Elk departed in high dudgeon, 
firing several shots from a distance, presumably at Daly. Fortunately 
the shots from his old flintlock went wild. 

Inspr. Francis Dickens, in charge of a little detachment of 12 men 
at the Crossing, repaired to the scene of trouble with Sgt. Joseph 
Howe accompanied by two constables, and though threatened by 
Bull Elk’s uplifted weapon, Howe advanced and arrested the offender. 
Pandemonium broke loose. Dickens with drawn revolver faced a 
situation pregnant with sudden death, while a savage mob surged 
towards the small police building. Seeing that the post, entirely 
cut off from help, was practically at the mercy of his opponents, the 
inspector contrived to get a message to Chief Crowfoot who responded 
immediately, attended by several other dignitaries. By now the 
police were surrounded by about 700 angry warriors, all armed with 
Winchester rifles. 

Crowfoot claimed that certain men had been treating the Indians 
badly, and that Bull Elk was innocent of the charge against him. 
If the prisoner was released, he, Crowfoot, would hold himself respon- 
sible for Bull Elk’s appearance, whenever Magistrate Macleod, or 
someone acting in his place, wanted to try the case. 

Seeing the impossibility of breaking through the savage cordon, 
knowing that the trails would be closely watched, and that it would 
be impossible even to reach the stable and saddle a horse in the presence 
of the aroused crowd, Dickens told Crowfoot that he could have the 
prisoner by giving his word to produce him when required. To this 
the chief consented. The Indians abused and taunted a single police- 
man on sentry at the stable and storeroom, all the while endeavouring to 
excite and provoke Dickens and his men to fire upon them; in which 
case open hostilities and the annihilation of the command would 
likely have followed. As Crowfoot withdrew, taking Bull Elk with 
him, there was a general discharge of rifles aimed at the sky, and much 
derisive yelling. 

At the first opportunity Sergeant Howe was sent to Fort Macleod 
to report the happening to Superintendent Crozier, who upon hearing 
the story, chose 20 men and proceeded northward at once with all 
speed. Before doing so, he wrote to Commissioner Irvine, who was 
in Ottawa, saying: ‘Unless the Force in this district is largely in- 
creased, I cannot answer for the consequences.”’ 

Riding almost continuously day and night, Crozier covered the 
intervening 90 miles in short order, and visited the Blackfoot camp 
with a number of his men and an interpreter. Wasting no time in 
preliminaries or explanations, he had Bull Elk seized and brought to 
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the police quarters. There, as acting magistrate, he conducted a 
preliminary examination, attended by witnesses. 

The principal police building was already in a state of defence, 
and word went out that the law must be upheld, that the police were 
there for such a purpose, and that any attempt at resistance would 
be dealt with severely. This quieted the Indian opposition to a great 
extent. 

Crozier had acted boldly. Realizing he would probably be faced 
by the combined Blackfoot strength, he had taken the precaution to 
order all available horses from Pincher Creek to Fort Macleod. He 
had also given instructions that the two field-guns were to be put in 
order, and that every man who could be spared was to be ready to 
proceed to the Crossing should word be sent to that effect. 

Crowfoot again asked for the custody of the prisoner, but Crozier 
emphatically refused. The chief then inquired if the police intended 
to fight, noting with observant eye the improvised bastions at opposite 
corners of the building, newly loopholed walls, breastworks of sacked 
flour and oats, and other precautions that had been hastily taken. 

Crozict’s’ answer came quickly: “Certainly not, unless you 
commence. 

In his subsequent report, Crozier stated: ‘I had fully determined 
to resort to extreme measures, if any attempt was made to prevent my 
carrying out the law in a regular manner.”’ 

Magistrate Macleod, who now made his residence at Pincher 
Creek, wrote to Mrs. Macleod on January 10, saying: ‘‘I suppose you 
have heard about the difficulty at the Blackfoot Crossing. Crozier 
was just starting for there as I arrived (at Fort Macleod), so I thought 
it better for me to remain in case I should be wanted. Crozier came 
back last night, bringing the culprit with him, and I hope to try him 
tomorrow... . It has been a nasty business. However it will do 

ood.”’ 
; Bull Elk was tried on the charge of attempted murder and given 
a stiff sentence. 


Extra Precautions 


The danger involved was only too apparent should the Blackfoot 
or their allies, the Bloods, Peigans and Sarcees, turn upon the Mounted 
Police as in the case of the Bull Elk episode. Thus far practically 
all contacts and negotiations with the tribes of the confederacy had 
been friendly and remarkably free from controversies or disruptions, 
and upon receiving the details of the recent threat at the Blackfoot 
Crossing, Commissioner Irvine deemed it advisable to send 30 non- 
commissioned officers and men from Fort Walsh to Fort Macleod 
with all possible speed. 

The reinforcements left early on January 18 and travelled to the 
‘Head of the Mountain’, spending the night in some log buildings 
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the Indian Department had erected some years previously on the 
south side of Elkwater Lake from which to supervise a temporary 
Assiniboine reserve nearby. Next day hard travelling in deep snow 
brought them to Bull’s Head Coulee. On the night of the 20th a 
cold camp was made in Forty Mile Coulee, and on the 21st in Chin 
Coulee. Fort Whoop-Up was reached on the 22nd and Fort Macleod 
the next day at noon, to the accompaniment of a warm Chinook wind 
from across the Rockies. 

The additional strength at Macleod soon made a deep impression 
upon the Indian mind. 


~ Fort Walsh Scene 


Meantime Fort Walsh was pursuing the even tenor of its ways. 
A visitor who reached there in January made interesting record of the 
daily events coming under his notice while a guest of the head- 
quarters officers: 

‘After lunch,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I made my way to the new reading 
room established last year by Colonel Irvine. It is a most attractive 
place for the men, affording them the pleasure and instruction of all the 
best papers in Canada and some from England and the United States. A 
great many periodicals are on file, and about 1,000 volumes of the Seaside 
and Franklin Square Library, also numerous bound volumes presented 
by Colonel Irvine and Captain Cotton. The room is well furnished and 
very comfortable. It is entirely free to the Force. From the reading 
room I watched the regimental guard-mounting and the old guard 
being dismissed. The soldier-like qualities of the non-commissioned 
officers and men are displayed well in this difficult task. It is very 
interesting to see the guard in winter go through the manoeuvre. 
They are covered with their large buffalo coats... . 

‘I had an opportunity this afternoon of seeing the kind of duty 
the police are constantly called upon to do. A civilian came from 
Montana to Inspector Mclllree, the commanding officer, with the 
information that his horse had been stolen the night before from his 
camp near here. He gave a description in his own way—‘Wal, ye 
see, Cap, the doggoned hoss hain’t no particler colour. I calls him 
Blueskin. He ain’t blue, but then I tell ya he ain’t black, and ye 
cain't call him grey. He’s a cantankerous critter, but I bets ye, ye 
cain't beat him in the stables. Will ye take me on? I’ll run him agin 
anything hereabouts’. The inspector mildly suggested that they should 
find the horse before racing him. 

“A party of four men and a sergeant were detailed, and in less 
than ten minutes they were mounted and on parade ready to start. 
They left Walsh at two o’clock in the afternoon. They rode 25 miles 
to what is known as the South Fork, on the road to Fort Assiniboine 
(Montana), where they found a camp of Cree Indians. The Indians 
denied any knowledge of the horse, but when a thorough search of the 
river bottom was made, it was found with some of their ponies. The 
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sergeant then told the chief to give him the man who brought the 
horse into the camp. The chief said he did not know who it was, but 
upon being told he would have to go to the fort himself, he held a council 
and the result was the thief was given up. It certainly speaks well for 
the Force when four men can take a thief from among 300 sympathizers. 
The party returned at eight that evening, having covered the 50 miles 
in about seven hours. Something of this kind is an everyday occur- 
rence and keeps men and horses busy. The men are just now going 
through their annual target and revolver practise... .. 

“The sergeant-major tells me that one of the officers of the 
Governor General’s suite told him this summer that one month of 
Mounted Police work would destroy his regiment, which is one of the 
crack cavalry corps of England. 

“I shall proceed to Fort Macleod in a few days. It is stated by 
Indian runners that the Blackfoot are creating trouble and had resisted 
a small party of police sent to take a prisoner. My informant tells me 
that Major Crozier, commandant at Macleod, upon news of the trouble, 
left at once with 20 men for the Blackfoot Crossing. The Indians had 
the police surrounded and would not let them out of the camp. The 
major however bluffed them off and completely cowed Crowfoot, 
took his prisoner from their midst and dared them to resist the law. 
The situation was considered so grave that 30 men were sent at once 
from Fort Walsh to reinforce the command. There are 15,000 Indians 
in the vicinity of Macleod, and the Force must be increased at once 
or trouble may ensue.’’ 


Arrest Of Liquor Smugglers 


But Indians were not the only disturbers of the peace. 

One morning early in February, Red Crow, chief of the Bloods, 
rode in to Fort Macleod and enquired for Superintendent Crozier. 
He had news. 

Two Montana traders had come to the Blood reserve to trade 
whiskey and had gone back to their camp beyond the Milk River 
Ridge for more liquor, intending to return. The old chief carried a 
small sample of the concoction, saying that each time he had taken a 
drink he had spat some of it into the bottle he now produced. Hospital 
Steward Warren pronounced the contents to be weak alcohol. Instruc- 
tions were given Csts. R. N. Wilson, Callaghan and Jack Leader, 
to set out, with Jerry Potts as guide, about two o'clock the next 
morning. Special patrols were often started in the quiet hours of 
darkness to prevent talk and ‘‘tip-offs’’. Leader was left at Standoff 
and the rest went on. Lee’s Creek was reached at daylight and the 
St. Mary’s River was crossed at noon. Here Cpl. Tom LaNauze was 
on the lookout, having learned of the whiskey smugglers while 
out on patrol from Standoff. All then proceeded to the U.S. boundary 
and hid in a coulee close to a small hill from which a gap on the 
Sun River trail could be watched. That afternoon, with the aid of 
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field glasses, travellers were seen approaching the gap. A man on 
horseback, William Davis, came first and was promptly arrested. 
Soon a four-horse team and wagon drove up, and the man driving it 
was seized. The wagon was loaded with alcohol in five-gallon coal-oil 
tins, and the driver turned out to be an ex-Mounted Policeman, David 
Cochrane, who had been discharged ‘‘time-expired’’ from the Force 
three tyearscariicn: 

A bitterly cold night followed in the open at the St. Mary’s River. 
There were no coverings but the saddle blankets. In the words of 
Constable Wilson: ‘‘The two prisoners and Jerry Potts were soon how- 
ling drunk, and the rest of us could only keep from freezing by frequent 
doses of alcohol diluted with water.’’ 

A travelling priest, Father Scollen, came to camp in the small 
hours, shivering with cold. 

At daybreak breakfast consisted of a tin cup each of alcohol. 
The horses were saddled up, the team hitched to the wagon, and 
‘Dutch Fred’s’’ ranch, used by the Standoff detachment, proved a 
warm and hospitable haven after a long stretch in weather that cut 
to the bone. The two prisoners were in the guardroom at Fort 
Macleod the next day. Distance travelled in the saddle, 150 miles. 

Superintendent Crozier presided at the trial; the charge was read: 
“William Davis and Louis Conn (the latter being a fictitious name), 
you are charged with bringing into Canada from the United States 
five horses, one wagon, one saddle, two rifles, two revolvers, one set 
of four-horse harness and 40 gallons of alcohol, without reporting 
to the Canadian Customs and contrary to the North-West Territories 
INCL. 

Each of the smugglers was fined $100 and costs, their effects were 
confiscated and the alcohol spilled. There was no appeal. 


Increased Strength Authorized 


During February word came through to headquarters from 
Ottawa giving notice of timely innovations in connection with the 
administration and equipment of the Force. 

An order-in-council dated January 31, dealt with the question of 
an increase in the strength as recommended by the Commissioner. 
The order noted that the Minister of the Interior previously had under 
consideration the necessary steps to be taken to insure a continued 
maintenance of law and order in the Territories consequent upon the 
changed condition of the Indians. The Mounted Police Commissioner 
had submitted a special report giving as a pressing necessity an early 
increase of police strength, with detailed causes in support of his 
recommendation. The lieutenant-governor had concurred; newspapers 
of the country had been favourable, and visitors to the West during 
the past year had called attention to the apparent inadequate strength 
of the Force to maintain order in the event of widespread Indian 
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trouble. Though the strength had been limited to 300 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, Section 5 of the Mounted Police Act, 42 
Victoria, Chapter 36, provided that in case of emergency or impending 
trouble the Force could be increased to a number not exceeding 500 men. 

The Order then went on to state: ‘‘That although the Blackfoot 
Indians who have recently returned from south of the boundary line 
are assuming a threatening attitude, he, the Minister, is of the opinion 
that the present condition of affairs is not so serious as imperatively 
to call for an immediate increase of the Force under the above men- 
tioned authority; still, he considers that in consequence of the return 
to Canada, after an absence of three years, of about 4,000 of the most 
uncivilized Indians of the North-West, the almost total disappearance 
from Canada of the buffalo, the rapid construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and the probably large influx of white settlers and 
speculators during the present year, it would be prudent in the public 
interest to increase permanently the strength of the North-West 
Mounted Police to 500 non-commissioned officers and men.”’ 

The order therefore recommended and authorized the Minister 
to recruit and equip 200 men at Winnipeg, Manitoba, in sufficient time 
for their departure to the North-West Territories in early spring. 
During the coming session of Parliament, legislative authority to 
increase the strength of the Force to a permanent total of 500 non- 
commissioned officers and men would be obtained. 


Reallocation Of Divisions And Officers 


A week earlier, in anticipation of the increase in strength, orders- 
in-council were passed dealing with the allocation of divisions and 
officers of the Force, new scales of rations and clothing, distinctive 
badges for non-commissioned officers, rates of pay of non-commissioned 
officers and constables, and good conduct pay. 

Upon the increase in strength from 300 to 500, the Force was to 
consist of five divisions, of 100 non-commissioned officers and men 
each. The authorized officers were to be: 


(COMMISSIONS! ania ras. 95 > 1 Inspectors, Division........ 10 

Assistant Commissioner..... 1 Inspectors, Supernumerary... 4 

Supetimtendents, ans: 5 SUPPeOM. oy cox + stern a ose oe 1 

Superintendent & Adjutant.. 1 Assistant Surgeons......-..- 2 
Total25. 


Each division would be officered by a superintendent and two 
inspectors, and it was proposed to appoint for the time being a sixth, 
or supernumerary superintendent in leu of an assistant commissioner. 

In order to fill existing vacancies an order-in-council provided 
that: Inspr. Albert Shurtliff be appointed a superintendent, vice Supt. 
James Walker, resigned; Inspr. John H. Mclllree, a superintendent, 
vice Supt. William Winder, resigned; Lieut.-Col. Alexander McKenzie 
of the Ontario Militia, a superintendent, vice Supt. William D. Jarvis, 
resigned; Aylesworth Bowen Perry, an imspector, vice Inspector 
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Shurtliff, promoted; Lieut. Henry Romeo Prevost, an inspector, vice 
Inspector Mclllree, promoted, and S/Sgt. Frank Norman, promoted 
to inspector. 

Lieut.-Col. Acheson Gosford Irvine, appointed in command 
temporarily in October 1880, to assume office on November 1 that 
year, was now confirmed in the rank of Commissioner from the date 
of his temporary appointment. 


New Scale Of Rations 


A new scale of daily rations for the-Force was.to take etcer 
May 1 (1882), to consist of: 


Lbs; zs: Lbs. ‘Ozst 
Beef or Bacon or Pemmican Bee Ver Baa hc Wee acy 6 te 4 
Of DrieduMicat, \.= eae 1 8 Gofieersis. ceugieleee 7 
client aco aL ee ae 1 4 SU 8a ture. ae tah eee 3 
ORIBICAC, <cae kaos eee ee 1 8 SAL: cules Saran eee ame Vy 
Ole DISCUSS aor ge oaas hare 1 4 Peppers earn oe caer 1/36 
POUCAtOES 5. wae ae ee eee oe i 4 Races il 
or Beans or Dried Apples...... 2 


Should the Commissioner consider it necessary in special circum- 
stances to make any change in the above scale, he was authorized_to 
do so. 


Kit And Clothing 


A revised issue of kit and clothing, which was to commence with 
that issued for the year 1882, applied to members of the Force during 
their first term of service, and provided that men re-engaging for a 
second term of three, four or five years, would receive the same issues 
during the period of their second term as authorized to be issued during 
the corresponding years of the first term. 

Articles to be issued on joining: 


ARTICLES No. ARTICLES No. 
RAGS 25 Scat oc ee ane eee ee ae 1 Blacking Brush....... 1 
Blankets ocngyi 7 ae enna rea 3 Polishing Brush...... 1 
W aterprootSiect mente eee 1 GlothsBeushit anageie 1 
Dutalo Eur Coat cae eee: 1 Button Brishisee ee 1 
Cloth Gteatcodtee cia see ee 1 Buttons brass-72 en 1 
PUP CaDauccaues me mee ier eee 1 SPONvehe. yee eee 1 
Gauntlets, buckskin, pair........ 1 DUS icine 1 
DPUCS, Pails ata eee ener eee ih CDs Secrets arate eo nee 1 
it Bags 4: hose eee ne DAUCEEM AN nee ee 1 
Elaversack ne pemsainctr yea ean 1 Plater nti 2 ea eee 1 
Holdall ose ueiee terre et te 1 Palliassess ocean 1 
[CuYb Cees Meee eg Eee, ih Pillow, «Gasca. saree wee 1 
TROP Ks s5:4 so. ear ne a enee 1 Sects, paituan a eee 2 
SPOOU 5.5. nanan oq nage one ne ee i Tugue,; woollen... 1 
Razor and-case. 2c, tect 1 Braces, pail see ee ae 1 
Cont Dy raise Vee aa te ea I Lowelsas. ikea uae yf) 


oiaving: Brush Mea. ad BlanketiStrapsa ee 1 
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Articles to be issued annually: 


ARTICLES No. ARTICLES No. 
Drawers, WOOlCn, pair... ....4.. 2 LOGIC, Sel oes s\n i] 
Undershirts, woollen, pair....... 2 Breeenes) Clotia.a ake 3 pair 
OVereMies WIAMNCl o6 oe sc. soak 2 Socks, woollen. 4.044 4 pair 
Mitts, buckskin, lined, pair...... 1 Stockings, woollen... 2 pair 
eerie hou 6) oye ee aa 1 
Articles to be issued periodically: 

ARTICLES No. REMARKS 
PCIMCEST Asc Mskls schoo ha 2, Ist & 3rd years 
INIGEASSINIS, Dalt. 554.10) 7 2 pair lst, 2 pair 2nd year 

1 pair 3rd, 4th & 5th year 
Boots, Jong, pair... .... 7 2 pair Ist, 2 pair 2nd year 

1 pair 3rd, 4th & 5th year 
IBOOES aSOrC; Pait:... 24.2 1 pair Ist & 1 pair 3rd year 
SURVaWEQ 2G o Vd 0 Ae era S Ist, 2nd & 4th years 


Distinctive Badges 


The following schedule of chevrons, gold braid and distinctive 
badges to be worn by non-commissioned officers was authorized: 


Staff Sergeants 
Tunic CoLLaR Gold Russian braid round top and 
(cloth) BOCCOM recat ee cansetns anee e 1 yard Russian 
braid 
SHoutpEeR Gold cord double untwisted 24 in. gold cord 
KNoTs 


Bopy Edged with gold Russian braid 2 13/16 yards. 
Russian braid 


Senior Staff Sergeants of Division 


SLEEVE Four stripes, gold lace, points 1% set chevrons 
down, on blue ground surmounted 1 arm crown 
by a crown, worn above Austrian 
knot, on right arm only 
Other Staff Sergeants 
Stripes to be worn points up, above 4 set chevrons 
Austrian knot, right arm only—no 
crown 
Armourer, Veterinary (” Saddler Ser- 1 badge 
geants to wear their respective 
badges on the stripes 
Currs Austrian knot of gold Russian braid 214 yards Russian 
braid 
| Tunic Corrar ~ Worsted yellow Russian braidround 1 yard worsted. 
ip (serge) top and bottom yellow, Russian 
braid 
SLEEVE Stripes same as tunic on right arm 1% set chevrons 


only 
Senior sergeants of divisions 
Other staff sergeants 

Staff sergeants artificers 


1 arm crown 
Vy set chevrons 


1 badge 
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Currs Austrian knot of worsted Russian 2! yards worsted 
braid Russian braid 
Cloak Curr Four stripes, yellow worsted, lace 1% set worsted 
points down for senior sergeants of chevrons 


divisions and points up for other 
staff-sergeants, on right cuff 


Sergeants 
Tunic & SLEEVE Three stripes points down on blue 1 set chevrons 
Serge ground, surmounted by a crown, 1 arm crown 
above elbow, on right arm only 
Cloak Curr Three stripes yellow worsted, lace 1% set worsted 
points down on right cuff chevrons 
Corporals 
Tunic & SLEEVE Two stripes, gold lace, points down _1 set chevrons 
Serge on blue ground, worn above elbow, 
on right arm only 
Curr Two stripes yellow worsted, lace 1% set worsted 
points down, on right cuff chevrons 


Free issue under the above scale was to be made with each free 
issue of clothing. Upon promotion to corporal, constables would 
receive free issue of stripes, and upon promotion to sergeant and staff 
sergeant, corporals and sergeants respectively would receive free issue 
of chevrons, gold braid and distinctive badges necessary to complete 
their uniforms. 


Rates Of Pay 


In a readjustment of the rates of pay of non-commissioned officers 
and constables in April, 1880, the pay of senior sergeants of divisions 
was fixed at $1.00 per diem; but due to the duties and responsibilities 
of senior sergeants having been largely increased, these would be 
classed as staff sergeants and paid at the rate authorized for that rank— 
not exceeding $150 per-diem: 

By order-in-council passed earlier, good conduct pay was autho- 
rized to non-commissioned officers under the rank of staff sergeants, 
and to constables at the rate of five cents per diem for each year’s 
service after the first year, until the maximum of 25 cents per diem had 
been reached. An order-in-council now provided that the maximum 
rate of good conduct pay be allowed to all non-commissioned officers 
other than staff sergeants, provided regular and good conduct pay 
together did not in the total exceed the maximum rate of pay authorized 
by the statute. 

In a readjustment of pay rates for constables in April, 1880, the 
pay was fixed at 40 cents per diem for the first year and 50 cents per 
diem for the subsequent four years of service. An order-in-council now 
provided that on and after March 1 (1882), the rate of pay of constables 
during their first year of service would be at the full rate of 50 cents 
per diem. 
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Surgeon Jukes Appointed 


An order-in-council, January 24 (1882), appointed Augustus 
Jukes, M.D. of St. Catharines, Ontario, senior surgeon of the North- 
West Mounted Police, vice John G. Kittson, M.D., retired. 


Accumulating Duties 


Fortunately the winter of 1881-82 was a comparatively mild one. 
White settlers kept moving in, and many who were unfamiliar with 
the risks of travel on the plains, and were insufficiently clad against 
blizzards and sudden drops of temperature, were forced to seek help 
and advice from Mounted Police patrols. The men of the Force were 
also kept busy maintaining watchful supervision of Indians who 
wandered almost aimlessly back and forth, unhindered by the weather. 
Speculators with an eye to townsites arrived, coming chiefly by way 
of Fort Ellice and Qu’Appelle Valley, or as passengers on the rail- 
way as far as Brandon. Each station on the C.P.R. received its quota 
of future citizens, good, bad and indifferent. Far to the east the 
ambitious town of Winnipeg floundered in the gale of a land boom. 

While waiting for the authorized increase in strength to mate- 
rialize, the Force’s accumulating duties, resulting from the influx of 
new life, were aggravated by an epidemic of horse stealing in the 
country along the United States boundary. But by carefully planned 
patrols, Commissioner Irvine and his officers succeeded in maintaining 
supremacy over the often incorrigible elements, white and red, and 
those who lost no opportunity to break the law. Great thanks were 
due the military authorities south of the boundary for their co-opera- 
tion and assistance in checking illicit trafic between the two coun- 
tries. Tribute to the Force was paid by General Sheridan of the U.S. 
Army in his annual report: ‘“The North-West Mounted goes far in 
ensuring quiet along the boundary line.” 


Indians Remain Near Fort Walsh And Wood Mountain 


Fort Walsh continued to be a gathering point for many Indians 
who were yet unsettled on their reserves. During the few years of its 
existence the Cypress Hills post had become a recognized and favourite 
rendezvous, probably due to the fact that a large part of the annual 
treaty money was paid out to the redmen at that point, though no 
treaties had been entered into thereabouts. 

The Indian Department, assisted by the Force, laboured unceas- 
ingly to persuade the roving bands to settle down on their reserves. 
Most of them were Crees, especially the followers of Piapot, Big Bear, 
Poundmaker, Lucky Man and Little Pine. Powwows took place 
almost daily close to the fort, and by working themselves into moods 
of enthusiasm by boasting and dancing, the younger men would burst 
forth in wild demonstrations. Riding in circles outside the fort 
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enclosure, firing shots over it, backing their horses against the stockade 
in attempts to knock over some of the weaker logs, and calling out 
dire threats, they became an ever-present annoyance. Often throughout 
the night, the tom-toms maintained their monotonous throbbing. 
In truth, Superintendent MclIllree and his men, less than 100, were 
kept on the qui vive. 

The Wood Mountain detachment’s importance was dying down 
as a result of the Sioux exodus of the year before, but as at Fort Walsh, 
a large number of Assiniboines and Crees were invariably on hand; 
they were consistently subjected to the same quiet, insistent pressure 
calculated to induce them to accept their allotted land reservations. 
A few mendicant Sioux, insignificant and of no account, had lingered 
in the vicinity. The only other traces of that once powerful aggrega- 
tion under Sitting Bull were the many scaffolds supporting corpses 
on the hills above the deserted camping-grounds. Incidentally, an 
order had been issued by the Mounted Police forbidding the disposal 
of deceased Indians other than in the ground. It was said that the 
fundamental reason for placing the dead of the plains tribes in elevated 

ositions was to enable them to watch the buffalo herds and see their 
ee: pass by from time to time. 


In The Macleod Country 


The village of Macleod, adjoining Fort Macleod, was having its 
own individual boom, being actually the capital of the far West. Many 
men who had retired from the Force had become identified with the 
community or were located on nearby ranches. Traffic continued in 
large volume to pass back and forth over the Macleod-Benton trail; 
Indians of the Blackfoot Confederacy were by no means in the minority 
in the mingling population; trade was brisk, constantly augmented 
by incoming cattlemen. Business pioneers investigated and weighed 
ho eS the while they patronized the Macleod Hotel ably 
conducted by the notorious and generous ‘‘Kamoose’’ (Harry) Taylom 
All in all the aspiring metropolis of Macleod was in a fait way to 
become completely civilized. The Rev. Samuel Trivett of the Church 
Missionary Society was busy conducting the first Indian day school on 
the nearby Blood reserve. The school had originally started in Chief 
Red Crow's camp, but the wandering tendency of the Indians early 
precluded satisfactory progress, and a small boarding school was 
planned. 

The government had removed the duty on all cattle brought in 
from the south, which proved a boon to the ranching industry. Under 
the watchful eyes of the Force, cattle raising flourished; in fact, there 
was Close affinity between the wholesome, law-abiding cattleman and 
the wearer of the red tunic. Tact, courage and endless patience were 
characteristic of each; both strove to respect the laws, and while bad 
as well as good appeared regularly from the cattle ranges farther south, 
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the men of the Force never ceased to impress upon all, regardless of 
fear or favour, the importance of abiding by the Canadian statutes. 
A writer, familiar with the old Macleod days, emphasizes this ready 
co-operation of the Mounted men in assisting immigrant ranchmen or 
settlers to gain a foothold in the land of their adoption: 

“Tt is not and never was beneath the dignity of a Mounted 
Policeman to assist some struggling rancher in handling a band of wild 
cattle; it was a simple duty to ride 50 miles through blizzard and snow- 
packed trails to succour some storm-bound and starving white settler 
or Indian family.’’ 

The leagues of open country eastward from the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains, and which but recently had provided an immense 
pasturage to countless buffalo, held out inducements that beckoned 
irresistibly to the stockman. It was generally considered that “buffalo 
grass’’ was one of the main components of this magnificent upland 
range, but ‘‘grama grass’’ was mistaken for the former which did not 
grow naturally anywhere in Canada. Grama grass was common to the 
short grass country from the Rockies to the Cypress Hills and north- 
ward to the Calgary region—a fine short grass, drought-resisting, 
extremely palatable and nutritious, reaching its main growth during 
the June rains. It was easily identified by those who knew it, by the 
flaglike, dark-coloured head which is upwards of three-quarters of 
an inch in length. Buffalo grass extended from Montana to Texas, 
being very similar in appearance to grama grass, but with solid stems 
containing more nutriment than the hollow stems of the other. 

In 1882, there was only one pure bred horse in the entire Macleod 
district—‘‘Clandeboye’’, a thoroughbred son of ‘‘Enquirer’’ and 
“Leisure’’, placed on the police farm at Pincher Creck by the government. 

The first farmer, Joseph McFarland, had located on the Old 
Man’s River a few miles east of Fort Macleod, and this year he thrashed 
2,000 bushels of grain with a one-horse treadmill provided by the 
Mounted Police. The oldest rancher near Macleod was Edward 
Maunsell, who had settled west of the fort. 

A steady and increasing stream of strangers flowed into the new 
country; many of these adventurers came up the Missouri River by 
steamboat from Bismarck to Fort Benton, thence by wagon or saddle to 
Macleod, Calgary and other parts, while others between navigation 
seasons came by the Union Pacific Railroad to Ogden, Utah, north by 
stagecoach to Helena, Montana, and finally by the same means to 
Fort Benton. 

There were no doctors other than the Mounted Police surgeons, 
and the only dentists were Dr. Fred Shaw who had arrived in Macleod 
in 1880, and a Mrs. Morden, at Pincher, who eased toothache by 
extraction. There were no lawyers. On one occasion, a man from the 
south appeared in court before Magistrate Macleod to argue a point 
of law. He was silenced by the magistrate turning to him and saying. 
We want justice in this country, not law.”’ 
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The first men to form a small detachment of police at Standoff on 
the Blood Reserve south of Macleod were Cpl. Tom LaNauze and Csts. 
Bob Wilson and Jack Leader—all three, men of a type which had 
gone far in creating respect and admiration for Canada’s now famous 
constabulary. 


Legaré Set Upon By Crees 


While the transition from old to new in the ancient realm of the 
Blackfoot was developing comparatively free from disruptions, the 
Wood Mountain detachment several hundred miles to the east, was 
still beset by a tendency on the part of natives to commit the most 
brazen depredations. In the latter part of April, a conspicuous instance 
of this recurrent Indian arrogance occurred. 

Jean Louis Legaré of Willow Bunch, highly esteemed for his part 
in assisting to remove Sitting Bull from the country a year before, was 
on his way home from a visit to Fort Buford on the Missouri, accom- 
panied by a Métis and a Sioux Indian. While encamped south of the 
boundary on the evening of April 28, the trader and his two compan- 
ions were suddenly accosted by 32 Cree Indians who made insistent 
demands for food. To the best of his ability Legaré met the request, 
only to see his carts raided shortly afterwards. When he objected, his 
life was threatened. During the night he heard the Indians in council 
planning to kill him and his Sioux companion. Some Cypress Hills 
Crees in the band wanted immediate action, but the majority of the 
raiders decided that the prisoners, having been disarmed, were harmless 
and the killing need not take place till morning. 

At dawn the trader was ready to resume his journey, though 
momentarily expecting trouble from his unwelcome visitors. Another 
Indian council was held; the carts and contents were seized, and threats 
were hurled at the three helpless men. Some of the Indians wanted to 
kill them all including the Métis; others only eyed the lone Sioux. 
It was a ticklish situation, one that called for extreme composure and 
sagacity. Several guns were raised, and there was the click of triggers. 
But fortunately the old and undependable weapons missed fire. Con- 
fusion followed; there was no unanimity among the savages. Then the 
majority decreed that their victims would be allowed to “‘eat once 
more’ before being killed. Again several guns miraculously missed 
fire. Luck was on the side of Legaré and his desperate co-travellers. 

Meanwhile the trader's fertile brain had been working overtime. 
At the first opportunity he raised his voice in Cree above the prevail- 
ing confusion, shouting to the Indians that if they fired upon him and 
his helpmates they would likely kill some of their own; that they 
could help themselves to the provisions in the carts as they liked, 
provided they were satisfied to let his little party go free. Blankets, 
rifles, ammunition, food supplies were soon being haggled over and 
scattered among the red-skinned harpies. Legaré and his companions 
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took advantage of the diversion and struck northward with several 
empty carts. 

_ Upon receipt of the news Inspr. A. R. Macdonell at Wood Moun- 
tain spread word throughout a wide radius, warning all friendly 
halfbreeds and Indians to watch for Cree war parties and send word 
immediately should any be seen. He had not long to wait. A half- 
breed came in from 15 miles to the east, stating that some Crees had 
stolen horses, and that the thieves tallied with the description of 
Legaré’s assailants. Macdonell struck out with all available men, 
accompanied by Legaré, and upon nearing the Cree camp, sent for- 
ward a scout under pretense of searching for four horses recently 
stolen from Wood Mountain. 

The ruse to locate the stolen horses failed—there were no stolen 
horses in the camp. Macdonell then pushed forward to another Cree 
camp of about 45 lodges. The fronts of these were closed, everything 
was silent, the Indians were acting strangely. When spoken to they 
gave surly answers, and altogether were in an unfriendly mood. 
They strongly resented the lodges being entered, a halfbreed among 
them being the most outspoken, but Macdonell with drawn revolver 
ordered a search to proceed. 

With Legaré’s help, eight Crees were identified, arrested and 
disarmed, then taken to the Wood Mountain post. There they were 
committed for trial and later taken to Qu’ Appelle where they were 
found guilty by Magistrate Hugh Richardson and sentenced to impri- 
sonment with hard labour. 


Stolen Horses 


Horse stealing was now a widespread occupation; the boundary 
line, or ‘‘Medicine Line’’ as the Indians called it, was being turned to 
good account by those attempting to clude the officers of the law. 
But the U.S. military were ready to co-operate with the Mounted 
Police in running to earth the many red and white culprits who were 
Operating. 

One day a man from the Marias River, Montana, reached Fort 
Walsh, and complained that 11 horses had been stolen from him 
north of the boundary. Commissioner Irvine requested a description 
of the animals, then detailed a search party to visit the various camps. 
All the horses were recovered and given over to their owner in short 
order. 

A few days later it was reported that a war party of Crees from 
Big Bear’s camp had passed a few miles south of Fort Walsh, driving 
a band of branded horses. It was obvious the animals had been stolen 
from white men south of the line. Shortly afterwards two Americans 
from the Teton River near Fort Benton arrived and described several 
horses that had been stolen from them and other settlers. Big Bear, 
who was lingering around Fort Walsh, was called in and informed 
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that his camp was about to be wisited by the police and the two 
Americans. The camp was a large one, about 500 lodges, situated 
at Davis Lake to the eastward. All the stolen horses were recovered, 
and the Indians were reminded that horse stealing would have to 
cease, that in future the most severe punishment would be inflicted 
upon any Indian found guilty. To their credit, Chiefs Piapot and 
Little Pine assisted greatly in the recovery of these horses. 

At Qu’Appelle nine horses and six mules, stolen from Leighton, 
Jordan and Co., traders of Fort Buford on the Missouri, were re- 
covered by Inspector Griesbach of “‘B’’ Division and returned to their 
owners. 

Such were only a few instances of the many horses stolen from 
Montana and recovered by the Force. 

Many Canadians who lost horses to thieving visitors from the 
south were not so fortunate. Spring had hardly appeared when the 
Cypress Hills and vicinity were infested with horse thieves from 
below the line. Most of them were South Peigans from the reserva- 
tion west of Fort Shaw on the Upper Missouri. They stole from In- 
dians and whites alike, and displayed an audacity above the ordinary. 
Even a stable in the village of Fort Walsh was broken into, and the 
animals were taken away. It was always difficult to apprehend ab- 
sconding thieves or recover stolen animals within the few miles to the 
boundary; and though many horses were traced across the line, the 
U.S. Indian Department made small effort to reciprocate the splendid 
work being done by the Mounted Police. 

A case in point was that of a halfbreed camped in the Cypress Hills 
with a large horse herd. He was attacked by some of these Indians, and 
his horses were driven off. Subsequently he visited the South Peigan 
Reserve and identified many of his horses in possession of the Indians, 
but nothing was done to assist him in recovering them. He was forced 
to return empty-handed. Commissioner Irvine communicated with 
I.G. Baker and Company, Fort Benton, requesting such assistance as 
they could give the local sheriff in attempts to recover the halfbreed’s 
horses as well as others stolen later. But nothing came of it. Though 
the U.S. military invariably didall in their power to assist the Mounted 
Police in such matters, the Indian agents and local sheriffs seemed 
little interested. 


Division of The Territories 


If any further evidence was needed to show that the “‘Old West’’ 
was passing, an order-in-council at Ottawa provided it. On May 8 
the Territories were divided into four provisional districts named 
respectively, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Athabasca. 
‘Alberta’ was chosen to commemorate H.R.H. Princess Louises 
wife of the Governor General, this being one of Her Excellency’s 
Christian names. 
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The District of Assiniboia, comprising about 95,000 square miles, 
was bounded on the south by the international boundary, on the 
east by the western boundary of the enlarged Province of Manitoba, 
on the north by the 9th correction line of the Dominion Lands system 
of survey into townships, being near the 52nd parallel of latitude, 
and on the west by the line dividing the 10th and the 11th ranges of 
townships, numbered from the 4th initial meridian of the Dominion 
Lands system. 

The District of Saskatchewan, comprising about 114,000 square 
miles, was bounded on the south by the District of Assiniboia and 
the Province of Manitoba, on the east by Lake Winnipeg and the 
Nelson River, on the north by the 18th correction line of the Dominion 
Lands system of survey, and on the west by the line of that system 
dividing the 10th and 11th ranges of townships, numbered from the 
4th initial meridian. 

The District of Alberta, comprising about 100,000 square miles, 
was bounded on the south by the international boundary, on the east 
by the District of Assiniboia, on the west by the Province of British 
Columbia, on the north by the 18th correction line above mentioned, 
which was near the 55th parallel of latitude. 

The District of Athabasca, comprising about 122,000 square 
miles, was bounded on the south by the District of Alberta, on the 
east by the line between the 10th and 11th ranges of Dominion Lands 
townships above mentioned, until, in proceeding northward, the line 
intersected the Athabasca River, then followed that river and the 
Athabasca Lake and Slave River to the intersection of the last with 
the northern boundary of the district, which was the 32nd correction 
line of the Dominion Lands township system, nearly on the 60th 
parallel of north latitude, and on the west by the Province of British 
Columbia. 


“Peach” Davis Excels Himself 


Commissioner Irvine, his officers and men continued in their 
efforts to induce the wandering bands of Assiniboines and Crees, as 
well as offshoots of other tribes, to move northward from the trouble- 
some country bordering the U.S. boundary, and become established 
on reserves set aside for them. The U.S. troops, sweeping the country 
along the Missouri from Fort Buford to Fort Assiniboine, had driven 
many Canadian Indians, who were occupied in a last forlorn hunt for 
buffalo, back to their own country. From Fort Macleod to Fort 
Walsh and eastward to Wood Mountain, police patrols were constant- 
ly at work, despite the fact that at all the southern posts there was 
a woeful shortage of men. 

Among the Indians pushed northward by the U.S. troops was one 
band made up mostly of Canadian Assiniboines with a sprinkling of 
Crees, who for some time had been wandering back and forth across 
the boundary, stealing horses and murdering. The Commissioner 
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realized that no further time should be lost in removing them north- 
ward to their allocated reservations near Battleford. But men could ill 
be spared for the task until the expected recruits arrived from the 
east. Disturbed in mind by the possibility that the Assiniboines might 
cause trouble which would be hard to terminate, the Commissioner 
finally decided there was one constable at Fort Walsh whom he felt 
had the necessary qualifications and experience to undertake what was 
obviously a difficult and extraordinary task. He knew it entailed 
unusual risk, but unusual risk was not rare in the ordinary work of 
the police. 

Daniel Davis, known among his confreres as ‘‘Peach’’, was called 
upon—a sinewy, weather-beaten and hardy constable of good repu- 
tation, 23 yeats or ave: 

Upon being asked if he would undertake the job, Davis quietly 
replied: UIltdo my bestesic. 

He knew the Indians, their ways, their language, and more 
important, their constant craving for food. 

‘Thanks, Davis,’’ the Commissioner said. ‘‘Do your best; as soon 
as possible, and at any cost.”’ 

Davis made his preparations swiftly. Twenty-five Red River carts 
were rounded up; a large stock of provisions was procured. Close to 
1,100 Indians had to be fed during a possible three weeks’ journey 
across an uninhabited land. 

The carts were soon loaded and ready. The plan was laid before 
the Assiniboine chiefs, Grizzly Bear's Head and Poor Man. But they 
refused to budge. The news spread through the camp that all were to 
be forcibly taken to their reserve many miles away. Young warriors 
became excited, rode wildly about, shouting their opposition to the 
scheme; squaws burst from their lodges, screaming as they always did 
on occasions of disturbance. Davis viewed them with a critical eye 
and an inward smile. He knew that threats were useless, that strong- 
arm methods were out of the question, especially with the odds 1,100 
to one; but he also knew that every one of his carts contained a per- 
suasive influence the average Indian could not resist. And he knew 
a hungry Indian to be a child. He turned away after telling them that 
it mattered little to him what they did; they could stay where they 
were if they wished; he would take all the ‘‘grub’’ back to where he 
gotit. Then fitting actions to his words, he prepared to move off. 

The response was instant. Indians ran forward, saying they would 
gladly meet his wishes, but they must have breakfast first. 

“TU unpack no food and there’ll be no breakfast until we make 
the first stop,’’ Davis shouted at them, but he wisely handed out a few 
plugs of tobacco to the chiefs. 

It was not long before the whole band swung to the other way of 
thinking; all clamoured to be on the road and away. Davis chuckled 
to himself as he reflected that he had never seen so many people with 
but one thought—to partake of a hearty breakfast. 
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It was May 23, one of those entrancing days of springtime that 
come to the prairies, with blue skies, soft winds and returning birds. 

Camp was soon struck, Davis assigning several of the willing 
Indians to drive the carts. All were marshalled into a loose and noisy 
line, rife with excitement and expectation. Most were happy; 
some wore long faces. The majority took their places in the line with 
slow, stoical acquiescence, many on foot, some mounted on scrawny 
ponies. But a few of the young warriors, probably more for the sake 
of being conspicuous than troublesome, objected to going forward. 
Davis gave the signal, and one of the most noteworthy Indian treks 
of police days was under way. The lone constable’s chief concern was 
the ever present likelihood of thieving, and as he rode up and down the 
motley procession, especially the string of carts, his eyes were con- 
stantly on the alert. 

The confusion that invariably attended gathering and packing 
Indian camp equipment soon passed, and the march stretched out 
across the plain in a long, tortuous line. Young bucks, shouting and 
brandishing their weapons, rode on the outskirts of the cavalcade. 
Most of the women, heavily laden, shuffled along in silence. The going 
was slow—about ten miles a day. At the first camp the carts were 
drawn up in a circle; water was brought by the women; fires were 
lit, and Davis instructed his charges to gather in families to receive 
the promised distribution of food. Care was necessary to apportion 
this as equally as possible to avoid disputes. He felt anxiety at this 
time lest once they were fed, they might take it into their heads to 
turn back. Before darkness fell the lodges were erected in a circle, and 
the mob gave way to dancing, noise and excitement. The horses were 
gathered for the night within the circle of the carts; Davis told the 
chiefs he feared a raid might be made by other Indians. 

Sleep was out of the question for the lone white man in the midst 
of the mob. The hours passed slowly, fraught with the clement of 
chance. The food had to be closely watched. 

Similar days and nights followed, tense with uncertainty. One 
night Davis caught a dog dragging away a side of bacon and immedi- 
ately shot it. The next morning, three chiefs, Grizzly Bear's Head, 
Thunder Child and Poor Man, came to him in an ugly mood. They 
asked why the dog had been shot, apparently endeavouring to work 
up some complaint. . 

The situation looked nasty, and Davis, confronting the com- 
plaining chieftains, braced himself to make the only possible reply: 
“If you or your men,”’ he stated in a steady voice and in the Cree 
tongue, ‘‘had been doing the same as that dog, you'd have got the 
same. The food in those carts is for you, not for dogs. Your women 
had better cook the dog, then you will have dog, bacon and all.” 

Pe iieadasked if he was not afraid to speak like that, and 
received the reply: ‘Afraid? I don’t know what you re talking about. 
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I’m here to feed you and keep you in order, and I’m damn well going 
to do it.”’ 

The chiefs withdrew in silence. 

Threats from the young bucks were uttered daily, but the chief 
time of danger was during the hours of sleep. The utmost vigilance 
was necessary. A cool head, quick wit, and diplomacy kept the 
Indians in hand. This was indeed remarkable, for the solitary constable 
was known to have a temper of his own. Fortunately it was slow to 
rouse. 

At the South Branch of the Saskatchewan the Indians refused to 
go farther. The journey had then consumed ten days, and they were 
about 100 miles north of Fort Walsh. More than that distance still 
remained to be travelled. 

Davis did some deep thinking and finally decided upon a plan. As 
Indians approached him to enquire as to the next meal, he answered 
they would get it on the other side of the river. Invariably they shook 
their heads and said they would not cross. 

‘“We want food,’ shouted Bear’s Head as he came forward with 
threatening gestures. ‘“‘We go no farther. You have plenty of food. 
Give it to us.”’ 

But Davis, true to the traditions of the Force, held to his word. 
He repeated that no food would be supplied till all had crossed the 
river. He had spotted an old dugout canoe on the bank, and an idea 
came to him. Taking tea and other articles with him, he went across, 
built a fire, put water to boil and came back to the hostile Indians, 
all of whom were now clamouring for food. 

‘Over there is the fire and the tea waiting for you,’’ he shouted. 

The temptation was too much. A few started across; others 
followed, and soon the entire mob was splashing through the river, 
answering the call of hunger. 

While camped that night on the north side of the river, a heavy 
blow fell. Whether from carelessness on the part of the Indians, or the 
fact that Davis who was tired out slept too soundly, a band of Black- 
foot ran off the horse herd under darkness—the very thing the police- 
man had most feared. There were still provisions, but with no horses 
to ride or draw the carts, and better than 100 miles yet to go, the situa- 
tion called for the utmost resource. It actually looked as if the venture 
was about to fail. 

Feeling completely helpless, Davis struck out alone to scout the 
surroundings. He found a halfbreed camp containing a few horses, 
but the owners refused to part with even one. In sheer desperation and 
with admirable exercise of his authority, he commandeered a horse in 
the Queen’s name, telling the owner he would be fully compensated 
but arrested if he became troublesome. Then returning to the Indian 
camp the constable picked out one of the best riders, who fortunately 
seemed Overanxious to be of service, and sent him off to Fort Walsh 
with a message stating that a relay of horses was urgently needed and 
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that the Indians were hard to hold. He impressed upon the young 
deen the importance of returning as soon as possible with the needed 
orses. 

He never saw the willing redskin again. But the message had been 
faithfully delivered, and in due course the horses turned up under 
Sgt. John Ward. 

When all was ready most of the young Indians firmly refused to 
go on to Battleford. Some wanted to follow the Blackfoot horse 
thieves; others wanted to go hunting. But the camp equipment had 
been loaded for travel, and the Indians were told the march would 
begin; the grub would go too. Shouting his orders, Davis rode ahead. 
About two miles out he was overtaken by an ugly horde of redskins 
who had hung back. They demanded that camp be made and food 
distributed; but Davis was determined to keep on. Bear’s Head an- 
nounced that his men were in fighting mood; that they would likely 
take matters into their own hands and help themselves. 

Peach replied that if they did, there’d be some dead Indians. Such 
fearlessness puzzled Bear’s Head, who said he would do his utmost to 
parent a raid upon Davis’ precious cargo. He intimated that he 
eared the consequences of such a raid, as the reaction on the part of 
the Mounted Police would undoubtedly be swift and deadly. 

From then on things ran more smoothly. One morning Davis 
found that some of the carts had been rifled of their contents, but 
thought it wise not to mention the fact at once. During the day he 
noticed that a number of the old squaws had unusually bulky loads 
on their travois. That evening when rations were being distributed, 
he called the headmen into conference. He told them there was stealing 
while he slept; that some of the Indians were stealing the food that 
belonged to all; that at the end of the journey such food as remained 
would be turned over to the Indians, and that those who were known 
to be guilty of theft would be locked up. 

Bear's Head immediately took matters in hand. He went through 
the camp, shouting dire threats, and most of the stolen food was 
replaced in the carts along with some fresh meat procured on the way. 

Young Indians hunted continuously, sometimes being absent from 
the line of march the entire day. Antelope were always available. As 
the journey drew to a close Davis was formally presented with an 
attractive young Assiniboine squaw by Bear's Head, in appreciation 
for the kindness and attention shown his charges. But the charitable 
donor was reminded by the policeman that he was not yet of a mind 
to be married, and the offer was declined with thanks. 

During the journey several older Indians died and were buried 
after the Indian fashion. At the Eagle Hills reservation the entire 
band was turned over to the Indian agent awaiting them there. 

Tired, dirty and afflicted with vermin, Daniel Davis repaired to 
Battleford as soon as possible to deliver his dispatches to Superinten- 
dent Herchmer and obtain a receipt for the Indians. After a needed 
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bath and fresh clothing had been provided, his discarded garments 
were burned at a safe distance from the post, and the remarkable 
journey of several hundred miles, begun on May 24 and finished on 
June 15, was relegated to the record of duty well-performed. 


Gradual Dispersion Of Indians 


The planned evacuation of the Fort Walsh area of the more 
troublesome Indian visitors proved an incentive for others to repair 
peacefully to the reserves set aside for them. Most of these reserves 
lay in the vicinity of Fort Qu’Appelle to the north-east and in the 
Prince Albert-Fort Carlton-Battleford district to the north. Com- 
missioner Irvine had already held councils with the Indians, mostly 
Crees and Assiniboines, and had strongly advised them to settle down 
for their own good. Nearly all of April he had persisted at this arduous 
task, but there were Indians who were full of objections. Chief 
Piapot, generally regarded as part Cree and part Assiniboine, was 
particularly difficult to convince; his stock argument was that the 
Cypress Hills country was looked upon as lying in the very heart of 
the ancient Assiniboine realm. One chief, The-Man-Who-Took-The- 
Coat, had acquiesced willingly to Irvine’s urging; other Assiniboines— 
Grizzly Bear's Head, Poor Man and Thunder Child—had been disposed 
of through the salutary services of Cst. Daniel Davis; another, Long 
Lodge, had left a temporary reserve near Maple Creek, a few miles 
north of Fort Walsh, to proceed to the vicinity of Qu’ Appelle, followed 
by Crees under Little Child and Sparrow Hawk, who were to be placed 
On a reserve near a point known as the Indian Head, about 25 miles 
south-east of Qu’ Appelle. | 

Writing of the situation, Commissioner Irvine stated: ‘‘Consider- 
able influence from different surreptitious quarters was brought to 
bear with the view of inducing the Indians to remain in the southern 
district, the object of course being that they (the Indians) should 
receive their annuities at Fort Walsh, and thus secure the expenditure 
of the treaty money in that section of the country. Even American 
traders from Montana clandestinely visited the Indian camps with the 
same Object in view.”’ 

It had been impressed upon the government that strict attention 
should be paid to the needs of the Indians in the north, and that all 
treaty obligations should be strictly fulfilled. But the mode of life 
would be quite different to that which they had been accustomed to 
on the open plains. The Commissioner felt that some little allowance 
should be made, and ‘‘the treatment the Indians received, particularly 
on arrival, should be kind’’. This would prevent in all probability a 
general stampede southward. 


Big Bear Acts Up 


The most disturbing factor at Fort Walsh at this time was the 
presence of the non-treaty chief, Big Bear, who with about 130 lodges 
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arrived on May 1. But Irvine was determined to keep the worst of the 
disturbers at a distance, and ordered him from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, suggesting that he and his adherents should go to Davis 
Lake (Cypress Lake) about 30 miles to the east, where they could 
subsist by fishing. This curt advice was acted upon, but only tem- 
porarily. Barely had the camp been settled at the lake when word 
reached the fort that rebellious councils had been held at the instiga- 
tion of Big Bear and his war chief, Wandering Spirit; that the result 
was a decision to return and make demands for provisions. A number 
of halfbreeds had joined the Crees with the obvious intention of asking 
assistance for themselves and demanding inclusion in treaty payments. 
Big Bear was said to have boasted that if ample provisions were not 
forthcoming they would acquire them by force. 

Preparations were made to receive the malcontents. All supplies 
stored in a building in the Fort Walsh village by the Indian Depart- 
ment were brought inside the fort; all ammunition in the possession 
of T. C. Power and Bro., the only traders then operating locally, was 
moved to the police magazine; two of the four 7-pounder guns were 
placed in commanding positions in the bastions, and the men of the 
Force were confined to barracks. Some veterans and other experienced 
men were brought from the village to increase the garrison, among 
them gamblers, whiskey smugglers, deserters from the U.S. Army and 
clerks from the Power store. 

About 150 of Big Bear’s warriors, all armed and mounted, 
appeared. Messengers accompanied them with summary demands 
from Big Bear for food—which was flatly refused. They were told that: 
no assistance of any kind would be given to non-treaty Indians, they 
need not seek help from the Mounted Police or the Indian Department, 
any attempt to force the issue would be disastrous to them. 

In an obvious attempt to intimidate the little command the 
Indians circled the stockade, riding their ponies at full gallop, shrick- 
ing their war cries. In their usual fashion of attack they swung low 
and behind the bodies of their mounts, firing over the fort buildings 
from under their ponies’ necks. Others fired shots across the valley 
from the upper bench. Irvine and his command looked on unmoved, 
ready to turn loose their fire should it be necessary. . 

The wild ride proved to be merely an Indian demonstration that 
gradually quieted down. After an interview with Irvine within the 
fort, at which it was again emphasized that no non-treaty Indians 
could look to the.government for rations, Big Bear ordered a with- 
drawal, although the disgruntled mob remained ominously near 
for several days. 

One night close to the fort they staged another wild demon- 
stration by the full of the moon. In the flicker of many fires they milled 
back and forth like grotesque shadows, shouting war whoops, firing 
guns and indulging in countless pagan rites calculated to strike fear in 
the white man’s heart. 
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That too failed, and presently Big Bear and his collection of out- 
laws drifted away. The last seen of them was a motley group slinking 
towards the plains on what was said to be a horse stealing expedition. 


Blood Versus Cree 


Fort Macleod to the west was also having Indian trouble. Horse 
stealing from the Bloods, Peigans and Blackfoot by Indians from the 
south was an almost daily occurrence. Such raids were not one-sided 
however, and either way there was always retaliation. One day 
White Calf, a Blood sub-chief, rode in to Fort Macleod to say that 
40 horses had been stolen from his band the previous night and that 
he proposed to assemble a war party and go after them in the direc- 
tion of Fort Walsh. He was told that such an expedition could not be 
allowed, but he was given a letter to Commissioner Irvine at Fort 
Walsh requesting that some endeavour to recover the stolen horses be 
made. The determined chief was warned that he could take only three 
of his Indians with him. 

The chief disobeyed. He slipped away unseen with a war party 
of about 200 warriors; subsequently he sent back word that they had 
gone in force lest they be attacked by Crees in the Cypress Hills. 

On May 29 he and his following, all in war paint, arrived at 
Fort Walsh. In explanation of their visit a letter was presented from 
Indian Agent Denny at Fort Macleod who had recently succeeded 
Col. Norman Macleod. Each Blood Indian carried a Winchester 
repeating rifle, a revolver and a good supply of ammunition. They 
were received immediately by Commissioner Irvine whom they told 
they had been victimized, especially by Crees, for a long time and had 
come to recover the horses stolen from them. They proposed to proceed 
to ‘The Lake”’ farther east.* Irvine told them in no uncertain language 
that they would not be allowed to go, that an officer and several 
policemen, accompanied by a few of their representatives would be 
sent to the Cree camp; if the missing horses were there they would be 
returned to them. 

Inspector Frechette was chosen for the duty. Six Blood Indians 
went along, and all returned the following day with three of the 
wanted horses. The Bloods were disappointed and insisted stubbornly 
that the Crees were the culprits and must be punished. Nevertheless 
at a conference held in the Commissioner’s office, they proved to be 
most friendly to the police and to Commissioner Irvine personally. 
The remaining horses, all but two, were shortly afterwards returned 
by the Crees, and the Bloods promised to return to their own country 
the following morning. 

At about 2 a.m. Superintendent Cotton reported there was con- 
siderable excitement outside. In the words of the Commissioner: ‘‘A 
number of Blood Indians had just ridden off towards the Macleod 
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road, and the few that still remained had their horses saddled. Super- 
intendent Cotton and myself immediately went out in front of the post 
where the Blood camp had been. The Indians had just gone, their 
fires were still glowing, and candles burning in the few tents which 
I had loaned them on their arrival, the weather then being stormy. 
The Indians made off, yelling and firing their rifles, proving that they 
were in an excited state. The greater part of the camp showed signs 
of its having been most hurriedly abandoned, as cups, cooking utensils 
and food were left behind. The tents I had loaned them were not 
damaged, but some eight Cree lodges which were in close proximity 
had been torn down and destroyed by the Bloods. These lodges had 
fortunately been abandoned, upon the inmates hearing the unusual 
noises in the Blood camp. The Cree women had been ‘cached’ in houses 
about the settlement, as they naturally feared the Bloods, who are 
the hereditary enemies of the Crees. A short distance from this camp 
of Cree lodges, I found the body of a dead Indian (Cree). Assistant 
Surgeon Kennedy examined the body, and found seven or eight gun- 
shot wounds and three stabs. The scalp was missing. I had the body 
placed in the lodge at once, and burned a few hours afterwards. The 
Indian killed was an idiot and almost blind.” 


Recruits Arrive 


Recruiting to bring the Force to a strength of 500 was conducted 
at the New Fort in Toronto under the supervision of the newly- 
appointed superintendent Alexander MacKenzie. A recruiting office 
had also been opened at Winnipeg. It was intended to send all the 
recruits to Winnipeg, thence to the end of steel on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and overland for assignment to the various posts. 
But owing to the unsettled conditions in the Cypress Hills, it was 
decided that the recruits would journey westward by steamer to 
Duluth and by the Northern Pacific Railway to Bismarck, Dakota, 
where they would be sent by boat up the Missouri and overland from 
Benton. 

For some time, not only at Fort Walsh barracks but throughout 
the nearby village, everyone had been on the lookout for trouble, 
and it was a common thing to see the villagers with rifles slung over 
their shoulders. Everyone had known that Fort Walsh was under- 
manned. But to the satisfaction of all, word went the rounds that 
recruits were expected by boat up the Missouri. Meantime negotia- 
tions continued unceasingly with the lingering Crees in an endeavour 
to get them to break their camps and go to their reserves. 

A brief diary written by one of the incoming recruits, Cst. John 
Hayes, describes the trip from Toronto to Fort Walsh: 

“April 17, 1882.—Enlisted with N.W.M.P. at the New Fort, 
Toronto, Ont. 

‘‘May 12.—Contingent left Toronto for the North-West. 
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“May 15.—At 11 a.m. we arrived at Prince Arthur’s Landing, 
Lake Superior, and departed at 2.30 p.m. 

‘Here we had to leave behind us our worthy Colonel MacKenzie. 
He had been ailing for some time, and it was necessary that he receive 
care and be made comfortable. Much regret was expressed by the 
men, by whom he was well liked. Though the colonel was very 
strict, he was popular, because he always had looked after the interest 
and welfare of his men. When we sailed, our hopes were that he would 
soon recover and speedily follow us. But this was not to be, and it 
was with heavy sorrow that we learned later that our very estimable 
colonel had passed away. 

“May 17.—At 12 o'clock noon} we arrived ar Duluth,-andsoon 
éfitrained for: Bismarck, Nortinibakota 

“May 18.—Arrived at Bismarck and transported to the river 
steamer Red Cloud. 

May 19.—At 4 a-m., left ‘Bismarck per isteamemmhen "074" 
bound for Fort Benton, Montana. At 4 p.m., we arrived at Painted 
Woods Landing. 

“The steamer stayed about five hours at Painted Woods, which 
gave us all a chance to go ashore and see the country. Then we pro- 
ceeded again up the Missouri River, when we met with a heavy snow- 
storm that lasted 24 hours. 

“May 20.—Weather fine, and nothing of note worthwhile. 

‘“May 21.—Arrived at Fort Berthold where we saw about 200 
Sioux Indians, most of whom were clothed in blankets of various 
colours. Stopped here about two hours. 

“May 22. All's wells Weather fine: 

“May 23.—Continues fine and warm. The Missouri River has a 
muddy coloured appearance. The water is very thick, caused by 
numerous sandbars being kept in constant state of action by the 
current, which runs about four miles an hour. The water being muddy 
was very bad to drink, and most of our boys suffered from diarrhoea. 

“May 25.—Arrived at Fort Buford. This-1s a wery largestone 
situated at the mouth of the Yellowstone River. Here are garrisoned 
about 150 cavalry and about 200 infantry of the United States Troops, 
and a very smart body of men they appeared to be. We only stopped 
at Fort Buford about two hours, and then left for Cold) Fort Union, 
where we arrived in an hour and a half. 

There is a very large cattle ranchwat FortyUnionand saglaroe 
number of Sioux Indians. These Indians are partly civilized and 
support themselves by hunting and fishing. They are a very dirty 
lot of people, being for the most part half clothed, the children 
practically being in a state of nudity. 

“About ten miles from Fort Union we made fast for the night. 
It was at this point that a very sad accident occurred by which one 
of our men lost his life. A number of men on the after part of the 
ship were fishing, when one of them suddenly lost his balance and 
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fell headlong into the river. The cry of ‘man overboard’ at once 
arose and a boat was lowered immediately. By this time the current 
had carried the man some distance down the river. The men in the 
boat could find no trace of him and thus were obliged to return with- 
out him. 

‘May 26.—Arrived at Poplar Creek Agency. Here we saw a 
settlement of about 500 Sioux Indians, some of whom, as usual, came 
down to the beach. They were about the best looking lot we had 
yet seen. Some of them were clad in the usual coloured blankets, 
which, we believe, they would wear in the hottest days of summer. 
They also had the usual amount of red paint, making them still more 
hideous than they really were—and God knows they were ugly 
enough. We stopped here about an hour and a half. 

“May 27.—Overtook the steamer Butte, also bound for Fort 
Benton, but detained on account of low water. We were spoken to 
from the Butte and told that there was not sufficient water for us to 
go on, but our captain, thinking he knew better, tried to proceed and 
got stuck in the mud, in consequence of which we remained stranded 
for 24 hours. 

‘‘May 28.—We reached Wolf Point Agency about 11 a.m. Here 
we saw about 500 Assiniboine Indians under command of Chief Red 
Stone. We stopped here just long enough to wood up and take aboard 
1,000 pounds of ice, and then proceeded on our journey. 

‘The scenery now began to assume a more pleasant aspect. In 
some parts ranges of mountains rose abruptly from the very river 
banks, trees lining either side. This gave the surrounding country 
such a pleasant appearance that some of our boys thought they might 
as well stop here, and they accordingly deserted us. 

“We are now in the country of the buffalo, and scarcely a day 
passes that we do not see hundreds of buffalo skins packed, up on the 
river banks, ready for shipment to different parts of the United States 
and Canada. Here and there we see, dotting the river banks, shanties 
and tents of hunters who make their living by hunting the buffalo 
and other animals that inhabit the prairies and mountains. These 
men are a wild hardy lot, comprising all nationalities. Here and 
there groups of cattle were seen grazing. 

‘June 3.—Weather fine and warm. The scenery Is grand—ran ges 
of mountains rising on either side of us, the tops of which form most 
fantastic shapes. In some places one would fancy that one was gazing 
at the ruins of ancient castles. 

‘Here we paused at some rapids and were obliged to stop the 
engines and put out a hawser, 250 feet in length, and by the aid of 
steam capstans, we hauled the steamboat through the swift-running 
stream. The scenery continues wild yet beautiful. 

‘At 4 a.m. we arrived at Coal Banks and disembarked. There 
were 21 wagons awaiting us here. After some delay each driver got 
three wagons (which were lashed one behind the other) hitched 
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to 14 oxen. Then there was a great shouting and cracking of whips, 
each crack sounding like the snap of a pistol. At last we got under 
way and were soon on the prairie—the boundless prairie, the home of 
the ill-used redskin. Now for the first time, we had a taste of camp 
lite, 

Another recruit wrote that they were escorted to the boundary 
by a detachment of American cavalry. ‘‘I shall never forget,’’ he 
stated, ‘‘my first sight of the scarlet riders of the plains. Just as the 
sun was setting, a bugle rang out, and about a mile away, coming 
toward us over the brow of the hill was, I think, the prettiest sight 
I have ever seen, about 50 riders resplendent in scarlet and gold, riding 
out to welcome us. The evening was splendid, and the scarlet uniform 
in that great, lone land was very impressive. The men sat their horses 
like centaurs, the accoutrements glittering in the sunshine... . Captain 
Mclllree commanded the welcoming detachment with Sergeant 
Major Lake.”’ 

“After eight days of real soldier life under canvas,’ the first 
writer recorded, ‘‘and severe shaking and knocking about in the 
bullock wagons, we reached Fort Walsh, expecting to go into barracks, 
but were sadly disappointed and had to get under canvas again.”’ 

In all, 187 recruits arrived with Inspector Prevost and Surgeon 
Jukes. 

A small number of recruits were also engaged at Winnipeg, 37 
to be exact, and were sent on to Qu’Appelle to be attached to ‘‘B’’ 
Division. Later on, 12 more were conducted from Winnipeg by 
Inspector Steele, making 63 recruits at Qu’Appelle. The total number 
of new recruits posted to the Force was 250, of whom 200 were the 
authorized increase; the others were to fill vacancies of time-expired 
and discharged men. 

The recruits who arrived at Fort Walsh were posted to ‘‘A’’, 
““C” and “‘D”’ Divisions. Most of them were excellent men, but 
Commissioner Irvine noted with regret that some were mere lads, 
physically unfit in his opinion to perform the services required of 
them. 


Blackfoot Hunters At Fort Walsh 


Every precaution was taken at Fort Walsh to guard against 
surprise manoeuvers by the Indians. Until the camps of these nomads 
were dispersed there was the ever present likelihood of young Indians 
going on the rampage against the advice of their elders, especially 
if liquor found its way among them. Sentries were maintained outside 
the fort, one on each of the four sides about 100 yards from the log 
walls. At the first indication of anything happening, such as the recent 
escapade by Big Bear’s following the sentries were to fire a signal shot 
and fall back to the fort. On no account was any gate to be left open. 
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A campaign against Canadian Indians by U.S. troops south of 
the boundary line was showing results. Driven back from the last 
buffalo range to their own country, these new arrivals were in many 
cases destitute, the buffalo hunt having failed utterly. A large num- 
ber of Blackfoot had arrived and camped north-east of the fort, while 
a similar number of Crees had their lodges on the hillsides to the west 
—a situation redundant with uncertainty and imminent explosiveness. 

One night shortly after the new recruits had settled in their 
tents close to the fort a disturbance occurred. Yelling and war- 
whooping, the Blackfoot warriors streamed down and across the 
valley, their rifles banging intermittently in the air. They rode up 
the other side through the Cree camp, causing pandemonium, leaving 
several killed and wounded inmates. 

The following day they staged a grand review in war paint and 
feathers, and not to be outdone, the Crees did likewise. The noise 
was incessant, what with beating of drums, firing of rifles, war Cries 
and screaming of squaws. 


Big Bear Again 


Big Bear was back again, at the head of about 500 Crees who 
rode up to the fort where they were received by Commissioner Irvine 
and his staff. The chief made a speech, saying with great show of 
importance that he had been a big man before the white man came, 
had owned all the country around him as far as the eye could see, 
but since the newcomers had appeared, his power had been curtailed. 
However he had a big heart. He hoped the redcoats would satisfy 
his people's need of provisions, clothes, arms and ammunition. 

The buffalo dance was performed by six warriors painted in fan- 
tastic colours, their heads surmounted by buffalo horns and head 
skins. The rest were seated in circles, and for three hours a weird 
performance drew applause from countless throats. Ever so often the 
din and shouting reached a crescendo, and the dancers increased their 
speed, slackening only when exhaustion overtook them. After a 
short rest they would leap to their feet and dance until again thor- 
oughly done up. 

The recruits looked on in wide-eyed amazement; seasoned police- 
men were unperturbed. 

In reporting to Ottawa, Commissioner Irvine stressed the neces- 
sity of Indian agents exerting the most strenuous endeavours to 
prevent Indians from leaving their reserves in large numbers. He was 
well aware of the difficulty involved, but also of the result sure to 
follow should strictest attention be neglected. He was of the opinion 
that the Cree murdered by White Calf’s band of Bloods had resulted 
from some of the more excitable young bucks not wanting to return 
to their own people without having accomplished something. But 
inter-tribal killings were commonplace, as instanced in the exuberance 
recently displayed by the Blackfoot against the Crees. 
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Piapot Decides To Move 


At last Chief Piapot showed a willingness to depart, but not 
unconditionally. He and his following were camped at Davis Lake 
east of the post, existing precariously on such fish as they were able 
to procure. He would go to his reserve, he said, provided ample 
provisions were forthcoming, as well as wagons and teams sufficient 
to care for his camp equipment. Many of his following lacked trans- 
port and were unable to travel on foot with their belongings. 

Though troublesome, Piapot was intellectually superior to Big 
Bear, and consequently, received more consideration in his tribula- 
tions. He and his band were in wretched circumstances. The women 
upon whom most of the labour fell, had suffered incredibly, and Com- 
missioner Irvine decided he would go to unusual lengths in an attempt, 
not only to start them on their way to the Qu’Appelle district but 
to ease their burden as much as possible. 

On a day in June two policemen accompanied by guide and 
interpreter Louis Léveillé, proceeded to the lake with two wagons 
loaded with 1,400 lbs. of flour and two days’ rations. The flour was 
turned over to Piapot, and a lodge was set aside for the police. The 
camp was a large one containing three council lodges, in two of 
which scalp dances were in full swing, celebrating the recent killing 
of some Sioux on a high plateau south of Davis Lake. About 500 
Indians made up the camp. Scrawny ponies grazed on the hillsides. 

Next morning Piapot asked for a powwow; he wanted to as- 
certain what the government would do towards helping him to move. 
Other Cree chiefs, Big Bear, Little Pine and Lucky Man appeared; 
all urging Piapot to stand fast and demand what they said were his 
rights. 

A tedious round of speeches followed. By the third day rations 
began to fail. It was a marvel to the police that so many Indians 
could exist without visible food, other than perhaps an odd antelope, 
some gophers and coarse fish. Before the conference ended a courier 
arrived with a note from Adjutant Cotton, saying a rumour had come 
in that there had been shooting at the camp by some Bloods, and order- 
ing the police to return at once. 

A number of sick and decrepit Indians were piled into the wagons, 
and the return to Fort Walsh began. On the way a squad of police 
appeared, having been sent to find out what was happening. 

To the Commissioner there seemed to be no time like the present 
to settle the case of Piapot. Preparations were rushed forward; freight- 
ers were engaged, and provisions to last as far as the Old Wives’ 
Lakes were assembled. There, the Indian Department men from 
Qu’ Appelle were to meet the cavalcade with further supplies. In the 
small detachment from “‘B’’ Division that was told off as an escort, 
some new recruits were included to gain the experience. 


The Indians were called in to within about three miles of the 
fort, as it was necessary they should assemble their possessions and 
be in readiness for the journey. Some halfbreed families were to 
accompany them. Piapot was provided with a team of horses and a 
wagon to accommodate his several wives, their children and an 
indescribable collection of puppies, lodge poles, buffalo skins and 
other equipment. There were many Red River carts, ponies and dogs 
dragging travois, old women staggering under their accustomed 
loads, and stretching far backwards, a heterogeneous crowd riding 
and on foot. The provision wagons were placed in the van, and a few 
policemen brought up the rear. An hour or so of final arrangements, 
and all swung into motion. 

The course of travel was northward, trending gradually to the 
north-east. Wood was collected along a creek* east of Maple Creek, 
for there was a long stretch of open plain ahead. With all going well, 
the recruits returned to Fort Walsh, and the travellers continued with 
the escort reduced to the few men from “'B”’ Division. Piapot com- 
plained a good deal and made threats from time to time, saying he 
wished to return to the Cypress Hills. But he was repeatedly persuaded 
not to do so. A caravan of settlers moving from Portage la Prairie to 
the Red Deer River country was seen, and shortly afterwards Inspr. 
Bowen Perry with two constables turned up on their way to Fort 
Walsh from Qu’Appelle. The Inspector was travelling without a 
guide, which spoke well for his sense of direction. One of those 
accompanying him, Constable Colebrook, was fated to be killed by 
the Indian, Almighty Voice, years afterwards. A railway survey 
party occupying an improvised depot was passed, where consider- 
able consternation was created by the approach of so many Indians. 
From then on, C.P.R. engineers and others were constantly showing 
up. Soon a brigade of Red River carts with the pre-arranged supplies 
from the Indian Department came in sight near Lake Chaplin (one of 
the Old Wives’ Lakes), and the Fort Walsh freighters were released. 

The Indians gorged themselves on bacon and flour, many becoming 
ill from overindulgence. A spot known as the Moose Jaw Bone was 
passed, where many settlers from Huron and Bruce counties in Ontario 
were moving westward to take up land. At long last the hills over- 
looking Qu’Appelle Valley spread before the travellers. Below could 
be seen the Hudson’s Bay Company post, tents of settlers, and out 
beyond the blue lakes, the white log buildings of the police barracks 
with the Union Jack above. In 34 days 330 miles had been covered. 


Officers Of The Force 


Of interest was a list of the officers of the Force published in the 
Canada Gazette at this time, giving their respective ranks and the 
dates from which these took effect. All other commissions were 
cancelled. 


* Later named Piapot Creek. 
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Commissioner 


Acheson Gosford Irvine, appointed 1st November, 1880. 


Superintendents 


Jas. Morrow Walsh, Ist June, 1874. Lief. N. Fitzroy Crozier, 11th 
Sept. 1874. Wm. Macaully Herchmer, Ist August, 1876. Albert 
Shurtliff, 24th January, 1882. John Henry Mclllree, 24th January, 
1882. Alexander McKenzie, 24th January, 1882 (Deceased). 


Inspectors 


(Many of these were hitherto styled sub-inspectors) 

John French, 30th March, 1874. Sevére Gagnon, 3rd April, 1874. 
Edmond Frechette, 11th Sept. 1874. Francis Jeffrey Dickens, 4th Nov. 
1874. Arthur Henry Griesbach, Ist June, 1875. William D. Antrobus, 
Ist March, 1876. Percy Reginald Neale. 1st July, 1876. Samuel B. 
Steele, 31st Aug., 1878. Alexander R. Macdonnell, 1st Sept., 1878. 
Thomas Dowling, 15th Sept., 1878. Aylesford Bowen Perry, 24th 
Jan., 1882. Henry Romeo Prevost, 24th Jan., 1882. Frank Norman, 
24th Jan., 1882. 


Superintendent-And-Adjutant 
John Cotton, 1st January, 1881. 


Senior Surgeon 


Augustus Jukes, M.D. 24th January, 1882; vice, J.G. Kittson, M.D. 
(resigned). 


Assistant Surgeons 


Robert Miller, M.D. 25th October, 1875. Geo. A. Kennedy, M.D. 
Ist October, 1878, (retired this year, 1882.) 


Big Bear Departs 


When Piapot and his camp departed for Qu’Appelle, Big Bear, 
realizing the futility of seeking ammunition or provisions at Fort 
Walsh unless he proceeded to his reserve in the north, decided to go 
southward in search of buffalo. After that, he stated, he would con- 
sider settling down. He intimated that he had no intention of crossing 
the international boundary; nevertheless Commissioner Irvine who 
had a reciprocal understanding with the officer commanding at Fort 
Assiniboine in Montana, sent word advising him to be on the look- 
out. He also told Big Bear that the United States authorities were 
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opposed to Canadian Indians crossing the line, and that any punish- 
ment resulting from his doing so would rest upon himself. The Com- 
missioner shortly afterwards received grateful thanks from the com- 
mandant at Fort Assiniboine. 

Big Bear, Lucky Man and Little Pine pulled away with about 200 
lodges, and with their departure Fort Walsh was practically rid of 
Indians. 

A heavy responsibility had been weathered by tact and judicious 
handling, and the Commissioner now decided to send ‘‘E’’ Division 
to Fort Macleod. Moving the various bands of Indians to their 
reserves had drawn heavily upon the limited supply of transport, and 
it was found necessary to hire some teams to make the transfer of the 
“E”’ Division baggage and equipment. 


Fort Walsh Still Needed 


In his report for the previous year the Commissioner had strongly 
advised abandoning Fort Walsh. Since then Ottawa had given the 
subject close consideration. At the time of his recommendation 
the Commissioner was given to understand that the transcontinental 
railway would pass well north of the Cypress Hills and cross the 
South Saskatchewan somewhere near the confluence of the Red Deer 
River. Latterly he had been informed by the engineer in charge 
of location that a more southerly course had been chosen and that the 
line would run westward from Moose Jaw Creek, south of Many 
Island Lake, to cross the South Branch near the Seven Persons Coulee 
at a point known as Medicine Hat. This would bring the road of 
steel within about 40 miles of Fort Walsh. Supplies would have to be 
shipped northward from the Missouri through the Cypress Hills, 
while a large number of men would be employed in and about the 
hills, cutting ties and timber for the road. 

This caused the Commissioner to modify his previous recom- 
mendations, so far as they related to an immediate abandonment of 
Fort Walsh. He saw that it would be necessary to maintain that post 
for the protection of the working parties, and to prevent smuggling 
of illicit liquor from the United States. He therefore recommended 
that Fort Walsh be maintained until there was positive information 
of the location of the Canadian Pacific Railway, when a suitable site 
could be selected near the crossing of the ‘South Branch’’, say about 
35 miles north-west of the head of the Cypress Hills. Should such a 
site be too far west for Mounted Police Headquarters, he felt it would 
nevertheless be necessary to erect a post in that vicinity. 


A Capital City Is Born 


Settlers were now streaming into the West from east and south. 
Ranching in the ‘‘short grass country’’ east of the Rockies was 
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developing in earnest between the international boundary and the 
Bow River on the north, and far out into the limitless prairie. At last 
it was realized by the Indians that they must look to other modes of 
living than the buffalo chase, that the days of easy meat were no more. 

Little settlements, soon to develop into villages and towns, were 
cropping up. Along the line of the Canadian Pacific there was promise 
of many prosperous communities. Probably no other part of the world 
had ever undergone so marked a transformation in so short a time. 

Men of vision and determination were reaching out to lay the 
foundations of new enterprises; great areas of marvellous soil were 
coming into their own; range cattle were following the buffalo trails 
in ever-increasing numbers. A significant utterance by Lieutenant- 
Governor Dewdney was to the effect that a furrow might be driven 
through the lard for 20 miles and find in its way no obstacle. It was 
whispered that a new territorial capital would be set up on the C.P.R. 
in the district of Assiniboia, that a site had even been selected where 
a prairie creek wound its way through the vast buffalo range of other 
days to pass a spot known by the Crees as Ooskunna Kahstakee (‘‘The- 
Great-Heap-Of-Bones’’) on the direct trail from Fort Qu’Appelle to 
Wood Mountain and the Cypress Hills. 

Early historical references to the region are meagre. In 1804 
Daniel Harmon, a North West Company trader, set out southward 
from the Qu’Appelle Lakes to hunt buffalo. Upon reaching an immense 
alluvial plain upon which innumerable animals grazed, he viewed the 
country around him from a conical mound long since known as Pilot 
Butte. Eight miles to the west was Ooskunna or Wascana Creek. 

In 1857 Capt. John Palliser at the head of the British Explore 
Expedition passed that way; but his native guide shrank from con- 
ducting him to the Maple Creek country farther west, lest they be set 
upon by the Blackfoot. 

In the summer of 1881 Sitting Bull with a number of his fol- 
lowers had camped at the Pile-Of-Bones on their pilgrimage to and 
from Fort Qu’Appelle. In September of that year Edward Carss, the 
first settler in the district, had homesteaded on the Wascana, and 
many settlers were now appearing and building crude sod shanties 
and “‘dugouts’’. Some were living under canvas, using for fuel the 
dried dung of the buffalo—the “‘buffalo chips’’, the dois de vache, 
of the French halfbreeds. 

And so on June 30, 1882, there dawned the natal day of a flourish- 
ing city of the Canadian West. Selection of a new capital site was 
imperative. Battleford on the North Saskatchewan, the seat of the 
territorial administration, had proven too aloof, and Lieutenant- 
Governor Dewdney, with the approval of the Canadian Prime 
Minister, chose the point where the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
to cross the Wascana. Copies of the Governor’s proclamation setting 
aside the proposed townsite were posted on that day in and about the 
little settlement; one of these was attached to a buffalo skull propped 
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up for the purpose. News became current that not only the embryo 
city but the headquarters of the Mounted Police would be erected 
there. 


New Headquarters 


On July 7 ‘‘General Orders’? announced that Wood Mountain 
post was to be an outpost of Qu’Appelle, to date from the first of 
the month; three weeks later while visiting Fort Macleod Com- 
missioner Irvine received a telegram via Fort Benton on the Missouri, 
from Sir John A. Macdonald, the Prime Minister, informing him that 
the new headquarters would be at the Pile-Of-Bones. The number 
and dimensions of sectional buildings to be put up were also given. 

With this definite news in hand the Commissioner proceeded to 
Fort Walsh and from there to Qu’ Appelle, whence after an inspection 
of ‘‘B’’ Division he accompanied Governor Dewdney to the Wascana, 
taking with him Inspr. S. B. Steele who was chosen to supervise the 
erection of portable buildings to be shipped from the East over the 
C.P.R. Meantime the police at the new location were to be sheltered 
under canvas. 

The site for the new barracks was approximately 12 miles south- 
east of where the old trail from Fort Qu’Appelle to Wood Mountain 
crossed Wascana Creek, and where lay the pile of buffalo bones that 
remained as evidence of belief among the Indians that the herds 
frequenting the area would not willingly forsake tt while the skeletons 
of their stricken kindred were visible. Tradition had it that the huge 
pile had occurred near what was once a famous buffalo pound, or 
trap, and that as late as 1865 the accumulation was six feet high, 
strung out for a long distance on the banks of the creek. 

Not long after the announcement that an important centre was 
to be established on the Wascana, more settlers appeared, as did 
prospective tradesmen. Mowat Brothers from Fort Qu’ Appelle were 
the first to open a store. A large packing box became the first post 
office. The first church service was held in a tent owned by John A. 
Gowanlock, who three years later was a victim ot Bie Bear sr Crecs 
in a frightful massacre at Frog Lake to the north. To the disappoint- 
ment of the newcomers, the Canadian Pacific Railway chose a spot 
for their station several miles eastward. 


The C. P. R. Reaches The “Pile-Of-Bones” 


Like a long brown earthworm the transcontinental road crawled 
westward, thrusting out into the great emptiness of the plains. A 
master organization brooked no haphazard or uncertain methods— 
first the surveying parties, behind these the grading gangs, and finally 
the track-laying crews. The railroad allocated its own towns and 
villages of the future as it progressed. A sprawling conglomeration of 
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shanties, tents and material for building kept pace with its progress. 
Rails and ties came on flatcars to the end of the line. Ties were laid 
on the right-of-way, rails were slid out and lifted into place, straight- 
ened, and secured by spikes. A great anvil chorus sounded across the 
recent buffalo pastures. The ‘‘Pewabiskmuskenew’’, as the Crees 
dubbed it, had arrived to revolutionize the West. 

One fact is noteworthy. When General Dodge took over the 
construction of the Northern Pacific Railroad across the American 
plains, he asked for 5,000 soldiers as protection; when General Man- 
ager Van Horne built the C.P.R., all he requested was the protection 
available at the hands of the North-West Mounted Police. 

On August 23 a mixed train rolled slowly to the vicinity of Was- 
cana Creek, and with it came the name of the future metropolis of a 
great and thriving wheat belt. Among those who alighted at the 
improvised station were Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Dewdney, 
representatives of the Dominion Government, Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and Hudson’s Bay Company, and among them Judge Johnson of 
Montreal who shortly afterwards proposed a toast to the “‘success of 
Regina, Queen City of the Plains’’. 

The Governor General of Canada, the Marquis of Lorne, had pre- 
viously been asked to select a name, and he in turn had asked his wife, 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise daughter of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, to furnish a suggestion. Promptly the gracious lady 
had chosen ‘‘Regina’’, signifying queen. The little settlement at Pile- 
Of-Bones was thus given an exacting undertaking—to live up to its 
proud title. 


The Eastern Press On Tour 


Evidence of the enthusiasm with which Eastern Canada was now 
regarding the promised land of the West was couched in a telegram 
of August 29 from Superintendent J. M. Egan of the C.P.R. to Super- 
intendent Walsh of the N.W.M.P. at Qu’Appelle: ‘A large excursion 
consisting of Ontario editors on the way to end of track. They will 
be at Broadview tomorrow morning. On behalf of the C.P.R., I extend 
to you an invitation to accompany the party ... . Be sure and come 
and bring a few scalps along.”’ 

A contemporary press dispatch described the unique excursion, 
which was under the supervision of Superintendent Egan, Traffic 
Manager Harder and News Agent Harstone of the C.P.R., the latter 
in charge of the commissariat: 

~The Press Association, which left Winnipeg for the end of track, 
as the guests of the Pacific Railway, have had a glorious time. A 
quick run was made to Portage la Prairie, the magnificent crops 
between Poplar Point and that place being much admired. At Portage 
la Prairie the railway company had carriages to drive them to the 
Canadian Pacific Hotel. Brandon was passed about 10 o’clock at 
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night. Broadview was reached by 5 o'clock next morning, and at 7 
a delicious breakfast was served. The train arrived at Camp Egan, 
near what is known as Troy (South Qu’Appelle) about 11 o’clock, 
and here a beautiful spectacle was presented. A detachment of Mounted 
Police escorting Major Walsh came galloping down a gentle declivity 
to the train, their bright uniforms and accoutrements making a 
handsome show in the sunshine. Major Walsh boarded the train and 
accompanied the party to the end of the track, affording them much 
pleasure by explaining many local peculiarities. The site of Regina 
the proposed ‘capital, was seen only to be ridiculed. The end of the 
track was made about 4 o’clock, where was witnessed with the great- 
est interest the way railroads are made in this country. At the sug- 
gestion of Superintendent Egan, the station nearest the end of track 
was christened Pense, after the president of the Press Association.” 


Saskatoon 


While the line of the transcontinental railway and the infant 
metropolis of Regina were throbbing with activity, a large number of 
settlers under the auspices of the Temperance Colonization Society 
camped on the south bank of the South Saskatchewan between Regina 
and Prince Albert to the north, and unwittingly gave birth to the 
future city of Saskatoon. 


The Surge Of Settlement 


By train and wagon the incoming settlers came, a sweeping tide 
that flowed daily throughout the summer. A large part of them 
followed the railway westward to where the embryo towns of Moose 
Jaw, Swift Current, Maple Creek and Medicine Hat were being estab- 
lished. At every point likely to become a permanent centre, frame 
houses were inevitable successors of canvas tents. Many loose char- 
acters and drifting opportunists found their way to what appeared 
to be a land of easy money. At salient points, protection against 
crime and violence was provided, and a sharp lookout for professional 
gamblers and dispensers of liquor was maintained by detachments of 
the Force. 


Magistrate Sam Steele 


Inspr. Sam Steele of “'B’’ Division, who had been appointed 
acting adjutant of the district, and under whose direction the ground 
for the new headquarters barracks at Regina was being laid out 
preparatory to the arrival by rail of portable buildings, was placed 
in a supervisory Capacity as well as being given all the magisterial 
duties from Qu‘ Appelle to Swift Current. Often he was busy far into 
the night in his courtroom—a marquee tcnt 16 by 14 feet, which also 
served as mess room and sleeping quarters. 
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Telegraph Innovations 


With the coming of the railway there were changes in the West- 
ern telegraph system. The original line running from the East via 
Humboldt to Battleford and Edmonton was abandoned some distance 
east of Humboldt, and a new line constructed from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company post at Touchwood Hills to Troy connecting with the C.P.R. 
telegraph. This left a gap of about 80 miles between Touchwood and 
Humboldt, across which messages were carried by mail carriers or 
any other reliable travellers who might happen along. In this way 
Battleford and Edmonton were enabled to keep in touch with Eastern 

oints. 

4 At the time of this break in the overland line the Department 
of Public Works controlled 1,245 miles of wire from Prince Arthur’s 
Landing (Port Arthur) on Lake Superior to Edmonton on the Upper 
Saskatchewan. A short time later that part of the line from Selkirk 
in Manitoba to Touchwood Hills was also abandoned, and in order 
to connect Humboldt with Edmonton and the East, a line was built 
between Troy and Humboldt to establish direct connection between 
Winnipeg and Edmonton via the station of Qu’Appelle (Troy) on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. By this means the telegraph mileage 
from Prince Arthur’s Landing to Edmonton was reduced to less than 
1,000 miles. 


Surveys 


This season, the Dominion Government sent out numerous survey 
parties to run meridian, base and township lines across a wide section 
of the plains through which the railway was being projected towards 
Fort Calgary near the foothills of the Rockies. 


Peaceful But Restless Indians 


In the far West the Indians were becoming accustomed to the 
new conditions. On their several reserves the Blackfoot, Bloods, 
Peigans, Sarcees, and Stonies were settling down, having at last 
learned the futility of roaming the plains in search of buffalo. Also, 
the days of intertribal warfare had ended; but a good deal of visiting 
ensued, many of the habitual nomads passing back and forth across the 
international boundary, bent more upon social calls than on quests 
for scalps or plunder. The Peigans on Canadian soil were very close 
to the American Peigans, even to the extent of slipping some of the 
latter into the Canadian treaty payments. Upon discovering the 
deception, the government arranged to pay treaty to the Blackfoot, 
Bloods and Peigans jointly, keeping close watch for the presence of 
aliens. 

So long as Fort Walsh existed there was the temptation on the 
part of some to make that post a pivot point, whence to strike out 
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in the hope of finding buffalo; then if no game were obtained, it was 
a haven to return to and press for rations. Just so long as buffalo were 
reported on the Milk River south of the line, there was likelihood of 
this unsatisfactory condition continuing. Indeed, at one time during 
the summer it looked as if the buffalo would return from the south, 
but the presence of United States troops stationed to prevent Indian 
encroachments across the boundary, coupled with the burning of the 
grass over a wide extent of country by the American Indians, caused 
the animals to drift south to the Missourt. 

During August the Indians under Big Bear, Lucky Man and 
Little Pine, who had left the vicinity of the Cypress Hills, commenced 
to return in small bands, to the exasperation of the officers and men 
at Fort Walsh. They had found some buffalo and had enough provi- 
sions for a short time, but the American troops had prevented them 
from travelling to where the main body of buffalo was hedged in. 
Soon afterwards other Indians arrived, many of them in wretched 
condition and with so few horses they were at a loss to attempt the 
long journey to their reservations. Food was sparingly issued from 
Fort Walsh, while arrangements were under way to move the wan- 
derers northward. 

To add to the chagrin of the Fort Walsh garrison, a report was 
received that Piapot and many of his followers were returning from 
Qu’Appelle, dissatisfied with their lot at that point. This rumour 
alone acted as a strong deterrent among those who had returned from 
the south; they thought it meant there could be no benefit in store 
should they go to their reserves as they had promised to do, before 
leaving on the hunt. 

Most of the Indians who had been sent to the Battleford district 
had remained on their reserves and were now permanently settled; 
many were making progress under the able management of Hayter 
Reed of the Indian Department. But among the halfbreeds of the 
Saskatchewan there were evidences of unrest and dissatisfaction. A 
petition was drawn up by Gabriel Dumont and others under date of 
September 4 and forwarded to the Minister of the Interior (Sir John 
A. Macdonald), Ottawa. Little did the federal authorities realize the 
potentialities of that document. 


Halfbreed Discontent 


The preamble of the halfbreed petition set forth: “We the under- 
signed French halfbreeds, for the most part settled on the west bank 
of the Saskatchewan (South Branch) in the district of Prince Albert, 
N.W.T., hereby approach you, in order to set forth with confidence 
the painful position in which we are placed with reference to the 
lands occupied by us in this portion of the territory, and in order to 
call the attention of the government to the question which causes us 
so much anxiety.” 
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The petition went on to stress the difficulties confronting the 
halfbreeds, who like the Indians had heretofore regarded as their 
birthright the fullest freedom in all that pertained to their inherent 
mode of life—unrestricted lands and title to the natural resources to 
be gleaned therefrom. They stated that they had been compelled to 
abandon the prairie which could no longer furnish them means of 
subsistence. They had settled in large numbers on the south branch 
of the Saskatchewan and had set themselves to clearing the land for 
sowing in the coming spring. They had built homes on lands not yet 
surveyed, being ignorant for the most part of the regulations respect- 
ing Dominion lands. They had been given to understand that when 
the lands were surveyed, they would be obliged to pay $2.00 an acre 
to the government if such lands were included in odd-numbered 
sections. They wished to keep close together for school and church 
purposes. They were poor people and could not pay for the land 
without occasioning utter ruin. They feared that the fruits of their 
labours would be nothing and that their lands would pass into the 
hands of strangers. They appealed to the minister, begging him to 
reassure them speedily by directing that their lands be not disturbed, 
and that they be given the privilege of being recognized as occupants 
of even-numbered sections, which they had occupied in good faith. 
They had until recently been masters in the country and had often 
defended it against the Indians; therefore they felt that their request 
was not unreasonable. They considered they were entitled to free 
grants of land, and prayed that lots be surveyed along the river, ten 
chains in width by two miles in depth, which was the long-estab- 
lished custom. 

“We trust, Sir’’, said the petition, “‘that you will grant a favour- 
able hearing and that you will make known your decision as soon as 
possible. We wait with great anxiety, and pray God to protect you 
and keep you for the direction of this great country which you so 
wisely govern.”’ 

Another petition, dated August 29, reached the lieutenant- 
governor at Battleford from a large number of halfbreeds on the 
banks of the Qu’Appelle River, who as far back as 1860 and up to 
1879, had settled or squatted on their lands, erected dwellings, 
ploughed and cultivated the soil and complied with all statutory 
conditions. They had built a church and school in a central position, 
put up bridges and opened roads, and had made many improvements 
of value to new settlers. Lately they had discovered that they were 
on land now owned by railway interests, and had been told they 
would either have to buy the land or move off. This they refused, 
Claiming a patent from the Crown for their respective holdings, 
fully believing that they were justly and legally entitled to it. They 
asked the heutenant-governor to lay their claims before the Minister 
of the Interior for early attention and answer. They were confident 
the Minister would grant them justice. 
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Upon the official response to these and other missives which 
subsequently reached Ottawa, rightfully pleading consideration for 
the native citizenry of the country, was to depend the future peace and 
good order throughout a great part of the Canadian West. Alas! 
Little was it realized that the ugly threat of rebellion lurked beneath 
the surface of the halfbreed cry for justice. 


Improvements In Barracks 


In keeping with the change from rough-and-ready methods used 
in pioneer days to well-established, better regulated and more uniform 
procedure in carrying out the duties of the Force, the Commissioner 
gave full consideration not only to a rearrangement of posts and 
detachments but to the need for accommodation that would add to 
the welfare and enthusiasm of his officers and men. He had reported 
to Ottawa that each barracks should be as comfortable as possible. 
But he had not wished to incur any considerable expenditure until 
the route of the Canadian Pacific Railway had been finally determined, 
as upon that point would depend the question of permanent quarters. 
He had said that it might be found convenient to abandon a number 
of the existing posts and construct others elsewhere. 

The way was now definitely open. The government, which was 
subsidizing the C.P.R. in order to relieve the corporation's burden 
of needed financing, had authorized a change from the original survey, 
a change that would carry the line directly westward to the Rockies 
to reach the Kicking Horse Pass instead of the Yellowhead, while 
the location of the new headquarters of the Force had been definitely 
placed at Regina on Wascana Creek. 


Rearrangement Of Posts 


It was decided to make Fort Calgary a divisional post and, under 
supe. J.-H. Mclllree, to transfer to 1t ““E’’ Division, which had re- 
cently been moved from Fort Walsh to Fort Macleod. In due course 
Fort Walsh would be abandoned. The railway line would soon 
reach a crossing of the South Saskatchewan River at Medicine Hat, 
which would probably be the closest point on the railway to the 
international boundary, about 72 miles. Therefore the Commissioner 
favoured the establishment of a post at the crossing, if only to keep 
watchful eyes on the large number of navvies employed in railway 
construction and=guard against liquor smugglers. Also, he had in 
mind the building of a post at Maple Creek between Regina and Med- 
icine Hat. Various small outposts, each under command of a non- 
commissioned officer and a few men, would be required along the more 
frequently-travelled trails in the Cypress Hills country, mostly to 
prevent whiskey trading and smuggling from the United States, also 
on trails leading out from Regina, Calgary and Macleod, as railway 
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Piapot, Cree Chief 


and other interests from time to time demanded. Some of these out- 
posts could be withdrawn during the winter season. 

The conditions were such that liquor smuggling along the rail- 
road line might lead to serious disturbances; besides, there was always 
the likelihood of Indian opposition to the building of the line, to 
say nothing of the Indian weakness for stealing, especially horses. 
It was seen that it would be necessary at all times to have parties of 
police on duty near the railroad, operating from some convenient 
post where about 100 men should be stationed, and that this division 
would have to be thoroughly equipped with horses and transport, 
ready for emergencies at a moment's notice. Medicine Hat was 
favoured as the logical point for the purpose. From Medicine Hat 
westward there was a large, uninhabited tract of country which 
could casily be traversed, and the railway would undoubtedly open 
new channels for the whiskey traders of Montana to run cargoes 
into the very country they had deluged with liquor previous to the 
arrival of the police. 

Another summer would see the railway entering the Indian 
country proper, passing close to the Blackfoot reserve where the 
Blackfoot, Bloods, Peigans and Sarcees knew little about white men 
other than those of the Mounted Police, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
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and the Benton trading outfits. For the most part these tribes were 
yet savages, able to mount at least 1,000 warriors, and were excep- 
tionally well armed and equipped. They were entirely unused to large 
bodies of white men, and knew nothing of a railway or its use. 

The Commissioner wrote: ‘‘The Indian mind being very easily 
influenced and very suspicious, it may be that they will consider 
their rights encroached upon and their country about to be taken 
from them. Immediately south of them across the line is the United 
States Peigan reserve. These Indians are connected with the Black- 
foot, and would no doubt join them should any serious collision with 
the white men take place.”’ 

It was obvious that a new post would have to be erected at 
Macleod. There the buildings were old and crude, and the island on 
which they stood was in danger of being washed away. 

During August steps were taken towards providing new build- 
ings at Fort Calgary. The old ones were entirely inadequate to ac- 
commodate the division to be sent there, and were in a bad state of 
repair. Superintendent Mclllree was instructed to commence tearing 
down the old structures, retaining only those that with little or no 
expense could be made habitable for the winter. New buildings were 
to be erected in keeping with a general plan for a new post, and mate- 
rial from the buildings pulled down was to be utilized as far as pos- 
sible. A contract entered into entailed: a new barrack room 110 by 
30 feet, including a mess room 30 feet square and a kitchen 15 feet 
square; a guardroom 30 by 50 feet, with 12 cells; a hospital; quarters 
for two officers; a quartermaster’s store 30 by 150 feet; a reading and 
recreation room 35 by 50 feet; a sergeants’ mess; an orderly room, 
an artificers’ shop for tailor, shoemaker, harness maker and armourer; 
a carpenter and blacksmith shop; bake house, wash house, two 
stables to hold 68 horses, and one for sick horses. The walls, nine feet 
high throughout, were to be constructed of logs, except in the officers’ 
quarters where they were to be frame. The roofs were to be shingle 
laid in mortar, and all the buildings were to be substantial, neat, 
well ventilated and fully suitable. 


Piapot Challenges The C. P. R. 


It was well, in the face of increasing obligations and duties, 
that the Force had been increased in strength. Even with the 200 
and more recent recruits, every officer and man was fully employed. 
With the trend of settlement westward, the building of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the appearance of villages and towns—the general 
transition from old to new—many hoped that Indian troubles would 
be a thing of the past. But there was to be no immediate realization 
on that score. . 

Big Bear, always accompanied by a considerable following of 
lawless and dissatisfied renegades, had become the outstanding dis- 
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turber among all the Indians of the plains. On the other hand the 
tribes of the powerful Blackfoot Confederacy were aan them- 
selves admirably and courageously to their new mode of life, while 
many Crees, Assiniboines and Saulteaux had settled down, a majority 
of them displaying a willingness and aptitude for farming and cattle- 
raising. 

eee who earlier in the year had been moved to his reserve 
near Qu’Appelle, proved an exception second only to the wandering 
Big Bear. Though he had seemed ready to repair with his people to 
his reserve, he did not yet seem able to control a passion for moving 
from place to place and intruding upon the affairs of others. Food 
had always been the first concern of Indians across the West, and the 
more wily leaders had of late developed various forms of strategy to 
force the white man to provide it. Piapot was one of these, a man who 
was never slow in putting subtle schemes to work. Leaving his reserve 
with a large group and doubtless a deep-laid plan in mind, he struck 
westward towards the head of railway construction. 

The self-styled lord of heaven and earth intended to delay further 
progress of the Canadian Pacific Railway! 

One day the surveyor-general of the road, working ahead of 
actual construction, was apprised of trouble by Indians to the eastward. 
The courier who brought the news was highly excited. ‘“‘Where had 
the main line of the C.P.R. gone? There was no line marked out for the 
construction crews to follow!”’ 

The chief surveyor investigated and found that several miles of 
the line as marked had been obliterated—the redman had taken a 
bite out of the hand that fed him. Piapot and his accomplices had 
done away with the survey stakes, and it would be necessary to back 
up and rerun the line. Not without humour for which he was noted, 
the surveyor offered in his report “‘to shoot all Indians on sight in 
future if necessary and save the government the expense of feeding 
them” 

Months afterwards an official notation written on the margin 
of the report while it was undergoing the process of passing through 
departmental red tape at Ottawa, read as follows: “‘The threat to 
murder the Indians if they destroy any wooden stakes is simply 
atrocious. It is this spirit amongst the white men which has caused 
the numerous Indian wars in the United States, and it must not be 
allowed to show itself in Canada.”’ 

Unsuccessful in the stake-pulling scheme, Piapot and his adher- 
ents decided to visit the old rendezvous at Fort Walsh. On September 
17 they turned up, to the utter disgust of Commissioner Irvine and 
the entire Fort Walsh command. At council the Indians gave voice 
to their grievances. They had gone willingly to Qu’Appelle, but 
were dissatisfied with their reserve, and had decided against remaining. 
Rather than argue further with them, and certainly averse to conduct- 
ing them again across the 300 miles to their allotted ground, the Com- 
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missioner let it go at that, knowing full well that sooner or later the 
begging itinerants would be forced to bow to the inevitable. In fact, 
there was every likelihood that both Piapot and Big Bear would 
submit to advice and reason before the year was out. Meanwhile 
the most aggravating feature of Piapot’s return was the reaction it 
had among the buffalo-hunting Indians who had recently arrived from 
the south. They accepted his grievances as their own and insisted 
upon remaining in the Cypress Hills. 


A Sioux Remnant 


A small remnant of Sitting Bull’s Sioux had persistently refused 
to return to the United States. They remained camped in and about 
Wood Mountain, living by hunting small game and begging. When 
the Canadian Pacific Railway reached the creek known as ‘'The- 
place-where-the-white-man-mended-the-cart-with-the-jawbone-of-a- 
moose’’—soon abbreviated to ‘‘Moose Jaw’’—they hoped to procure 
employment as well as alms from the white men now crowding west- 
ward. Despite their reputation of being the most warlike Indians of 
the entire West, this group, with the turn in their fortunes, were law- 
abiding, industrious and tolerant, accepting any work that was of- 
fered and gaining commendation from their employers. In commisera- 
tion the Indian Department gave them exceptional consideration, 
and from time to time much needed rations. Meantime such of the 
Sioux as had migrated northward to the Prince Albert country became 
gradually absorbed among surrounding Indians, and the same could 
be said of them—their progress and self-respect became a byword. 


Treaty Payments 


As had become customary each year the Mounted Police played 
a large part in the annual payments of annuities to the various Indian 
bands. Always an exacting task, this duty called for strictest vigilance 
and utmost tact. Escorts had to be furnished, pay clerks told off to 
assist the department employees, transport provided and money 
conveyed across wide stretches of country. Most of the time the pay- 
ments passed off smoothly. 

In the Qu’Appelle district the Indian agent was assisted by an 
officer of the Force and two constables. Superintendent Walsh fur- 
nished teams and wagons to convey Indians to their reserve near 
Indian Head, aswell as a non-commissioned officer to act as an in- 
structor on the Assiniboine reserve. In the Battleford district, ‘‘non- 
coms’’ and men were detailed to make payments at Fort Pitt, also on 
the reserves along Battle River and in the neighbourhood of the 
lakes to the west and north. The Force also assisted at other pay- 
ments made on the several reserves in the Eagle Hills south-east of 
Battleford, and at Cumberland House on the Saskatchewan. From 
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Calgary an officer and ten men assisted at the Blackfoot Crossing. 
At other points much the same service was rendered by the Force, 
even to the extent of vaccinating a large number of Indians against 
smallpox. Beef cattle had also to be driven to divergent points for 
rationing purposes. 

In the Macleod country exceptional care was essential owing to 
a large number of South Peigans having crossed the boundary line, 
ostensibly for the purpose of “‘ringing in’’ on the payments. Assistant 
Indian Commissioner Elliott Galt arrived on the scene, and it was 
arranged that while he conducted the payments to the Bloods, Indian 
Agent C. E. Denny would look after the Blackfoot, and J. J. McHugh 
of the Indian Department would attend to the needs of the Peigans. 
McHugh was given an escort of 12 Mounted Policemen under Inspr. 
Francis Dickens, assisted by Jerry Potts the interpreter. He held 
council with the chiefs of the Peigans, telling them that no treaty 
money would be forthcoming until the Indians from the south segreg- 
ated themselves and went home. Beef, flour, tea and tobacco would 
be furnished them for the journey, and an escort of police would 
accompany them to the boundary line. 

The South Peigans refused to budge! 

All rations were cut off; notice was broadcast that none could be 
expected until they complied with the orders given. For two days 
the intruders argued and bluffed in every way possible, even to issuing 
threats. McHugh and his escort ‘‘stood pat’’. Finally, seeing the 
futility of their purpose, about 200 of the South Peigans lined up under 
escort of six Mounted Policemen and moved southward. 

A great feast was then given and the payments went forward. 
The head chief received $25, the headmen $15 each, and all men, 
women and children $5 each. 

Trouble continually followed the arrival of whiskey smugglers at 
the payments. Under the influence of liquor Indians became as un- 
ruly and irresponsible as children, but the tendency to resort to vio- 
lence was largely a thing of the past. Invariably the police did their 
utmost to ferret out the traders and punish them. 

This year the duties of the Indian Department in the Cypress Hills 
were performed by officers of the Force at Fort Walsh. Up to August 
15 the work was carried out under the direction of Superintendent 
Mclllree, when Inspr Frank Norman, who was temporarily trans- 
ferred to the Indian Department, assumed the responsibility. At this 
single point, the keeping of the department accounts and issuing of 
rations fell entirely upon members of the Force. 


Business Expansion 


At many points throughout the West, especially in the vicinity 
of Mounted Police posts, the swing from the primitive to the modern 
was in evidence. Not only were tillers of the soil and cattlemen 
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fanning out and building their first rough habitations in the more 
tempting areas, but men with keen eyes for industrial possibilities, 
and tradesmen eager to become established in new beginnings were 
continually appearing. 

One of the first big ventures in the erstwhile buffalo and Indian 
realm, which only eight years ago had been a primitive hunting- 
ground of the Blackfoot Confederacy, was the result of a chance visit 
in 1879 to the coal beds some 30 miles east of Fort Macleod by Elliott 
Galeethe assistant Indian commissioner. There on the banks of the 
Belly River, Nick Sheran had operated a small coal industry, supplying 
fuel to such points as Fort Macleod, Fort Kipp, Fort Whoop-Up, 
and even to Fort Walsh far to the east, and Fort Benton on the Mis- 
souri 210 miles to the south. 

Young Galt reported the existence of the valuable outcroppings 
to his father, Sir Alexander T. Galt then Canadian High Commis- 
sioner in London, and this year the North-Western Coal and Naviga- 
tion Company was formed, with William Lethbridge an English 
financier as president. Elliott Galt severed his connection with the 
Indian Department to become manager, and William Stafford was 
appointed mining superintendent. Sheran had gained a rich reward 
for his pioneering courage and activities, but fate placed a heavy 
hand upon him in the crucial hour of his success. On the way to Fort 
Macleod with a party of Mounted Police, he was drowned while 
crossing the Old Man’s River near Fort Kipp. 

The Galts played a highly important role in the future Southern 
Alberta. The spot where Sheran had set up in business was called 
Sikokotoki by the Blackfoot, meaning Black Rock; it was also known as 
Medicine Stone, there being a large granite boulder in the vicinity. 
Later it was named Coalhurst by the postal department at Ottawa, 
and finally, Lethbridge. 

Another evidence that the frontier was being invaded by civiliza- 
tion was the issuing of a small tri-monthly newspaper at Fort Macleod 
by C.E.D. Wood (later Mr. Justice Wood) and E.T. Saunders ex- 
Mounted Policeman, under the title of the Macleod Gazette. Among 
its advertisements were those of firms doing business in Montana, 
Calgary, Macleod and Fort Walsh. The dates of mail, passenger and 
freight services were also displayed, many cattle brands were 
published, and rewards for the apprehension of horse and cattle 
thieves offered. A drum cylinder press was brought up the Missour1 
to Benton and north by bull-team, and until the equipment was in- 
stalled to turn the press, Indians were employed from the nearby 
Blood reserve. This was the third newspaper to appear on the plains, 
being preceded by the Saskatchewan Herald at Battleford in 1878, and 
the Edmonton Bulletin in 1880. 

Though the government had provided a sawmill near the barracks 
on the island at Fort Macleod in 1876, a private enterprise of this 
nature, the first in the far West, began when Peter McLaren of Perth, 
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Ontario, built a saw-and-grist mill nine miles west of Pincher Creek. 
This year the first wheat grown at the government farm near the 
Rockies was ground into flour at the new mill. A litle later another 
sawmill was put up in the Porcupine Hills to the north. 


Wild Animals Diminishing 


In these and many other ways the East was rapidly overtaking 
the West, while the natives were readily, if not always to their ad- 
vantage, learning the customs and usages of the whites. To a great 
extent and with startling rapidity, the country of the plains which 
but recently teemed with wildlife, had been bereft of the larger wild 
animals. The buffalo were practically gone; the big grey wolves 
which had once dogged the immense herds had been trapped and 
poisoned by the thousands and were disappearing; elk, or wapiti, no 
longer roamed the open, and were only found in the wildest recesses 
of hill and mountain; a few cougars and brown bears, and probably 
an odd ‘‘grizzly’’ or two roamed the Cypress Hills; antelope, wary 
and swift of foot, still survived the encroachment in considerable 
numbers; deer, while present in the brushlands bordering the rivers, 
were no longer a ready prey to the hunter’s rifle. East of Macleod, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Chin Coulee, a few buffalo still 
wandered, also in the country north and west of Medicine Hat. 
Among the last to be seen on the north slope of the Cypress Hills 
was one shot during the summer by Sgt. Bob McCutcheon of the 
Force, near the present town of Irvine, and another by a teamster for 
the Galt interests about ten miles south-east of Medicine Hat, while 
north of the Milk River and south of Whoop-Up, Cst. Bob Wilson 
and Jerry Potts, the police guide and interpreter, killed an old bull 
that autumn. Other such instances were recorded in widely scattered 
locations. On September 2 Wilson and Potts, returning from a trip 
to Calgary, were riding between Willow Creek and Fort Macleod 
when they spied a large white animal in the distance. They gave 
chase, and to their astonishment came up with a Rocky Mountain 
goat which had wandered far from its haunts. This was the second 
time one of these animals had been seen on the plains within Potts’ 
memory. 


Regina Barracks Established 


Before winter set in, an important undertaking was the prep- 
atation of the new headquarters barracks at Regina. The spot on 
Wascana Creek recently chosen as a centre from which the activities 
of the Force would radiate had already developed into a considerable 
settlement. Frame houses were appearing to augment a large and 
scattered assemblage of canvas tents. On September 13 Inspr. Sam B. 
Steele of ‘‘B’’ Troop, Qu’ Appelle, laid out the ground for the portable 
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buildings being shipped from Eastern Canada. The homestead of one 
George Moffat had been taken over, a bare, wind-swept stretch of 
flat prairie, which to the inspector and the men accompanying him 
was far from attractive; so much so that Steele suggested another 
location to Frederick White, the Comptroller of the Force, who had 
arrived from Ottawa. Steele favoured one that was occupied years 
later by the imposing government buildings of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan, bordered by a beautiful artificial lake and surrounded by 
groves of native and exotic trees. The first choice however, made by 
Lieutenant-Governor Dewdney, was adhered to, and in due course 
lost all semblance of its original barren aspect. 

The sectional buildings, which arrived over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, consisted of barracks, kitchens and stables. The barracks 
were of two sizes—48 feet by 16 feet, and 24 feet by 16 feet, both with 
11-foot walls. The kitchens were 18 feet by 10 feet, and 16 feet by 
12 feet. The stables were 50 feet by 30 feet. Of approximately the 
same construction, some having no air space, they consisted of upright 
boards, grooved and tongued, and screwed together in sections. 
The roof was of two thicknesses of matched lumber, with one inch 
air space lined with felt paper. Floors were a single thickness. A few 
buildings were of matched boards outside and in, with two thick- 
nesses of tarred paper, providing a one inch air space, the whole 
being bolted together to prevent sptead, and having floors of two 
thicknesses with tarred paper between. The accommodation was for 
100 men and 60 horses. In all there were slightly over 30 separate 
buildings, none of which were considered to be of a permanent nature. 


Maple Creek: Medicine Hat: Wood Mountain 


Plans were also on the way for buildings at Maple Creek and 
Medicine Hat to be undertaken as soon as possible in the spring. 
Owing to their many duties the men of the Force took no part in the 
construction of these new posts, as had been the case in earlier years. 
The Commissioner considered that the Maple Creek post should 
accommodate 30 men and an equal number of horses, and the Medicine 
Hat post 100 men and as many horses. He had already advised Ottawa 
that in his estimation the control and supervision of this most im- 
portant section of the country could be accomplished only by estab- 
lishing these two posts, and that the abandonment of Fort Walsh 
could thus be effected in a satisfactory manner. He reported that the 
post at Wood Mountain had become quite unfit for men and horses, 
and recommended that a new post be erected there to accommodate 
one officer, 25 men and 25 horses. 


Van Horne 


The C.P.R. was forging ahead rapidly. General Manager Van 
Horne, whose objective was 500 miles during the year, seemed bent 
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on exceeding all records in railroad construction. More than 5,000 
men and 1,700 teams were labouring under high pressure across the 
prairies, while approximately 10,000 men, all told, were employed, 
including those on the eastern section and several branch lines. Night 
gangs worked on bridges and delivered material to the railhead. 
Beyond, ploughs and scrapers scored the old buffalo pastures with an 
ever-lengthening roadbed. Construction cars followed closely as 
each gang moved forward; supply trains followed, and the telegraph 
wire more than kept pace with the advancing ribbons of steel. Stations, 
actual or prospective, dotted the line at intervals west of Manitoba— 
Moosomin, Broadview, Wolseley, Sintaluta, Indian Head, Qu’ Appelle 
(Troy), Regina, Moose Jaw, Secretan, Swift Current, Crane Lake 
(later Piapot), Maple Creek, Walsh, Irvine, Medicine Hat and others. 

Referring to the dynamic energy displayed, The Winnipeg Sun 
came out with an appreciative reference to the extraordinary brain- 
centre directing the gargantuan undertaking: ‘‘Van Horne is calm 
and harmless-looking. So is a she-mule, and so is a buzz saw. You 
don’t know their true inwardness until you go up and feel them. To 
see Van Horne get out of the car and go softly up the platform you 
would think he was an evangelist on his way west to preach tem- 
perance to the Mounted Police. But you are soon undeceived. If you 
are within hearing distance, you will have more fun than you ever 
had in your life before.”’ 

But despite the toil and energy expended, it became evident that 
the prairie section would likely fall short of the 500 miles. Unforeseen 
and unpreventable floods between Emerson (old Dufferin) and Win- 
nipeg had delayed the arrival of supplies from the United States. 

Under government management, the Lake Superior section was 
crawling slowly forward; the company had purchased a line between 
Montreal and Ottawa; other sections near Lake Nipissing in Ontario, 
and from Rat Portage towards Winnipeg, were on the way. 


Control And Protection 


Wages of the railroad navvies resulted in a large circulation of 
money and insidious attempts by unscrupulous traders to dispense 
whiskey among the gangs. The Mounted Police however controlled 
the situation. 

About this time Commissioner Irvine, speaking of this attempted 
whiskey traffic, stated: ‘Had this not been effectually stopped, I fear 
I should have had to report a large number of depredations as having 
been committed. I venture to state that it ts unparalleled in the 
history of railway building in a western country that not a single 
serious crime has been committed along the line of work.” 

In the report of the Department of the Interior for 1882, appre- 
ciative reference was made to the services rendered by the North- 


West Mounted Police. 
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Adequate protection to the construction parties employed on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway could not have been furnished,” claimed the 
report, ‘‘and the requisite surveillance at the same time maintained 
over the numerous Indian tribes, had Parliament not authorized the 
enrolment of the 200 additional constables recruited in the spring of 
1882. It will be observed that in promoting and supervising the re- 
moval of certain Indian tribes from localities in troublesome proximity 
to the international boundary, and in furnishing facilities for their 
transport to reserves in more northerly situations, much good was ac- 
complished. The prevalent crime of horse stealing has been consider- 
ably checked by the vigilance and energy displayed by the police in 
following up the culprits and compelling restitution of the stolen an- 
imals to their rightful owners, who in certain cases, have happened to 
be American citizens residing in Montana, adjacent to the boundary 
line, though it does not appear that officials employed by the U.S. 
Indian Department have exhibited an equal alacrity in insisting upon 
horses raided from Canadian territory being restored from Indian camps 
where they have been found and identified. It is at any rate satisfactory 
to know that the officers of the American troops garrisoning posts near 
the frontier have invariably shown every desire to reciprocate the good 
offices rendered to their fellow-countrymen by our police, and that the 
best relations continue to be maintained between those who are thus 
charged with the maintenance of peace and order in the unorganized 
territories of both countries.”’ 

As autumn advanced, work on the new barracks at Regina 
speeded up, though the officers were to have no mess or living quarters 
until near Christmas. The Wascana Creek dried up, and snow, as soon 
as it appeared, had to be melted to provide water for men and horses. 


General Items 


East of Calgary in the valley of the Bow River, the Military 
Colonization Company procured a large lease, with Gen. T. Bland 
Strange as local manager. 

There were about 4,000 Indians on the Blood and Peigan reserva- 
tions near Fort Macleod; about 500 on the Sarcee reservation a few 
miles out from Calgary, and 2,500 on the Blackfoot reservation on 
the Bow River. The many ranches and fast-growing settlements 
nearby called for the utmost in police protection, as well as the task 
of keeping order among the Indians themselves. The Blood and Peigan 
reserves being close to the international boundary, extreme vigilance 
was required to prevent smuggling from Montana. Outposts were 
established on all the principal trails, and men were stationed along 
the railway line at various points to prevent liquor selling and pre- 
serve order among the railway navvies. This precaution resulted in a 
number of summer camps from which to patrol the surroundings. 
It was clear that the duties to be performed by the Force during the 
coming year would be greater and more intricate than ever. 
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As November drew near, the grading of the CPR. approached 
Medicine Hat at the crossing of the South Saskatchewan River, and 
steel was laid to within a short distance of Maple Creek. 

With the approach of the railway, the years of adventure and 
activity at Fort Walsh and the neighbouring village were numbered. 
But no matter what date was fixed for the removal of headquarters to 
Regina, it was obvious that the historic little fortress in the Cypress 
Hills would function until the following year. Indians still clustered 
around it in large numbers; Piapot, the wanderer, was never far 
away. He and Big Bear infected other chiefs and their followings 
with a malevolent influence, so much so that many flatly declined to 
move northward to their reserves. As the cold weather set in, the 
suffering among them was great; most of them were poorly clad and 
insufficiently supplied with food. 

But at last Piapot was forced to see the wisdom of settling 
down. He stated that his relative Little Pine would like to locate on 
a reserve beside him. Lucky Man wanted a reserve at Cypress Lake, a 
few miles to the east, and all wanted their annuity money without 
delay so they could prepare for a winter hunt. Even the recalcitrant 
Big Bear began to weaken. He said he would accept treaty, and in 
due course go to the reserve set aside for him near Fort Pitt on the 
North Saskatchewan. 

Commissioner Irvine was not disposed to consider the request of 
Lucky Man and another, Front Man, for reserves so neat the boundary 
line, but he did study the question of making payments and supplying 
provisions, realizing that if aid were not furnished, many of the Indians 
would probably starve or commit violent depredations. 

As the suffering among the camps became more acute, Indian 
Agent McDonald, of Treaty No. 4, Qu’Appelle, received orders from 
Ottawa to proceed to Fort Walsh and pay the annuities, despite ar- 
rangements for paying the Indians on their reservations in the north. 
About 2,000 Indians participated in this special act of commiseration 
on the part of the government, and as it turned out, it was an induce- 
ment to the recipients to locate on their allotted lands. 

On December 6 notice transferring headquarters to Regina was 
issued under Genera! Orders. All official communications were hence- 
forth to be addressed to the Commissioner at that point. 


Big Bear Gives Up 


In the evening of the same day Big Bear had a long consultation 
with Irvine. In previous councils the Mounted Police officer had 
explained in full the nature and requirements of Treaty No. 6. The 
old warrior, using an interpreter, talked far into the night and ended 
by extending his hand and assuring the Commissioner that he would 
accept the treaty the following day. Indian Agent McDonald was 
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immediately summoned, apprised of the chief’s promise and asked to 
prepare an adhesion to the treaty for the necessary signatures. 

Two days later Big Bear with his now submissive followers, 
several treaty chiefs and headmen, strode humbly to the Commis- 
sioner’s quarters, and after another long and tiresome spell of ques- 
tioning bearing on the previous interviews, signed the treaty. He 
expressed his intention to go northward in the spring and settle down 
quietly. 

Thus the last of the prairie chieftains had entered into a friendly 
compact with the Government of Canada. In reporting it Commis- 
sioner Irvine expressed his belief that Big Bear would stand by his 
covenant. Few there were, either in government circles or throughout 
the Force, who realized that before three years had passed, the name 
Big Bear would prompt expressions of hatred and revenge throughout 
the length and breadth of Canada. 


The Redmen Turn To Farming 


A marked improvement in the conduct of Indians everywhere on 
the plains was in evidence. Cattle killing had lessened, and even some 
Cochrane Ranch Company animals that wandered east of Calgary to 
the Blackfoot Reserve were unmolested. Many Indians were farming 
in a perfunctory manner; some raised encouraging crops, aided by a 
favourable summer. The Bloods and Peigans appeared to be the most 
industrious, the former harvesting in the neighbourhood of 200,000 
Ibs. of potatoes, a large quantity of turnips and some oats and barley; 
the Peigans even producing more. The Blackfoot had about 100,000 
Ibs. of potatoes, also turnips and several fields of barley. The Sarcee 
crop, raised on poor land and being subjected to early frost, fell far 
below that of the other Indians. All were urged by Indian Agent 
Denny to save as much seed as possible for next year. Large root 
houses were installed on the different reserves, not only to store 
winter food but to conserve the seed supply. This enabled the Indian 
Department to cut the rations by one half. 

In writing of the season’s work Denny stated: ‘‘It will be seen 
that wonderful progress has been made by these Indians this year, 
and it is all the more astonishing, as up to this time they were rightly 
considered the wildest and most warlike Indians on the plains.”’ 


Recruits 


With so much arduous work ahead Commissioner Irvine gave 
the strictest attention to the matter of recruits. He recommended 
that the minimum age at which men should be accepted for service 
be fixed at 21 years. 

In reporting to Ottawa he said: ‘‘Now that headquarters have 
been established with railway communications to the Eastern prov- 
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inces, I intend to carry into effect my previous recommendations to 
form a depot of instruction. Recruits on arrival will be drilled and 
instructed in their duties, and as they become efficient, will be drafted 
into the different divisions in which they are required. I would 
recommend that recruits be engaged from time to time to fill vacancies 
as they occur in the Force. Heretofore, owing to the difficulty of 
forwarding recruits to the Territories, except at stated periods, it was 
necessary to engage them in large bodies in Canada. This was attended 
with evil consequences. A large number of undisciplined men, asso- 
ciated together for a considerable length of time, naturally formed 
intimacies that were objectionable, for on arrival at a post they thus 
formed a distinct clique apart from the older men. The change of 
life which they experienced, their surroundings, the discipline, the 
arduous duties they were called upon to perform, gave rise to imag- 
inary grievances, which were nursed and talked over among them- 
selves; not mixing with the older hands, who would otherwise have 
imparted a desirable influence, they became dissatisfied. This was in 
great measure the cause of so many desertions taking place among the 
recruits. It is worthy of note that all the desertions have, without 
exception, been men of but a few months’ service. Engaging large 
bodies of men in a limited time does not give sufficient latitude for 
the best selection being made. Many men had to be engaged who 
would otherwise have been rejected. By engaging men in small 
numbers, and by sending them at once to headquarters where they 
will gradually be absorbed among the older hands, this evil will be 
avoided to a great extent. It is of the utmost importance in recruiting 
that sufficient time should be allowed to make a careful selection.” 

Surgeon Jukes added his testimony: “The examination papers 
_.. left me no power to reject men otherwise eligible between the 
ages of 18 and 40... . For short periods of service, say five years, 
attended with much exposure and demanding considerable powers of 
endurance, the age of 18 is too young. A better limit as to the age 
ei ecrvice would be from 23 to 40°. . . the efficiency of the 
Force being materially increased, the sick reports materially de- 
creased, and the number of men annually required to be invalided 
reduced to a minimum.’ 


Horses 


A total of 133 remounts had been bought during the year. Forty 
were shipped from Ontario to Qu’Appelle, the others were Western 
horses, and all but four were purchased from the Stewart Ranch 
Company, Pincher Creek. Some of them, in the words of Commits- 
sioner Irvine, were ‘‘the finest horses ever driven into the country: < 


Saddles 


In his report for 1881 the Commissioner had pointed out the 
necessity of adopting a specific saddle for the Force and purchasing 
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a supply as soon as possible. He recommended the English high 
cantle dragoon saddle subject to a few changes, and asked for a 
pattern in order to test it thoroughly. Meantime he had obtained a 
California saddle of a good pattern, which was thoroughly tested, 
with the result that it was found to be the most suitable and preferred 
in all cases by the men for long rides. It was therefore recommended, 
according to the following specifications: 

Stirrups. Wooden, strapped with iron, covered with leather and 
rubber-covered rollers. Horn and cantle also leather-covered. 

Cinches. Open, three bars leathered over and under. 

Sweat blankets. Gray heavy. Best felt numnah. 

The saddle to be supplied with cantanas (wallets), and with sling 
for Winchester carbine. No leather guard on stirrup. Leather through- 
out of the best California oiled skirting. 


Arms 


A number of Snider carbines were still in use, but owing to age 
and hard usage, were fast becoming obsolete and unserviceable; in 
fact they were inferior to those used by most of the Indians in the 
southern district. Regarding the new Winchester carbine manufac- 


tured expressly for the Force, some defects in the original pattern had. 


been removed, and the Commissioner now recommended that the 
entire Force be supplied with this arm (model 1876). 

The carriages and limbers of the four 7-pounder guns were fast 
becoming unserviceable, so new ones were recommended. 


Pincher Creek Farm 


The farming operations at Pincher Creek, 30 miles west of Fort 
Macleod, had not proven as successful as anticipated, and called for 
the attendance of too many men. The Commissioner therefore, 
acting under approval from Ottawa, signed a lease with the Stewart 
Ranch Company, transferring the farm to them for one year and 
stipulating that they undertake charge of all brood mares and other 
police horses sent there for breeding or recuperating purposes. 


Recreation Rooms 


Recreation rooms had been provided at Fort Macleod and Fort 
Walsh, and one was being built at Calgary. At Regina, a building 
had been set apart for such purpose. All were well supplied with 
reading matter. Billiard tables were obtained for Fort Macleod and 
Fort Calgary, the Commissioner advising this innovation in all recrea- 
tion rooms, as it afforded much amusement for the men and prevented 
resort to billiard saloons in the towns and villages. 
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The Commissioner stated in reporting to Ottawa: ‘‘I consider too 
much amusement during relaxation cannot be provided for the men 
in this country, where there is so little of any kind obtainable, in the 
winter especially. Amusement will be had, and if not provided will 
be sought, and many evil effects will result.”’ 

It was his intention to establish recreation rooms at all posts. 


Bands Of The Force 


Of a semi-official status, bands had appeared at several posts 
from time to time, but were never really of a permanent nature. They 
were usually the result of a few willing musicians joining together, 
assisted by voluntary subscriptions, purely from love of music. The 
first band, one that had appeared at Swan River Barracks in 1876, had 
accompanied the Mounted Police escort at the making of Treaty No. 6 
that year at Fort Carlton and Fort Pitt. About the same time, with 
the transfer of headquarters from Swan River to Fort Macleod, the 
band broke up, only to reappear for Treaty No. 7 in 1877 at the Black- 
foot Crossing. With the further change of headquarters to Fort Walsh 
in 1878, most of the instruments found their way to that post, and 
again the band was reorganized. Upon 'B” Division being moved 
from Fort Walsh to Qu’Appelle in 1880, the band reorganized at the 
latter post. Now, in 1882, Sgt. Fred Bagley, the first trumpeter of 
the Force, who had been on the great march westward in 1874, 
organized another group at Battleford, made up chiefly of men from 
“D”’ Division. 


Customs Collections 


Customs duties collected by the North-West Mounted Police 
during the year 1882 were as follows: 


Port of Fort Walsh up to 8th December.............. - $15,135.46 
Port of Fort Macleod up to 30th December...........-. 33,525.76 
Port of Wood Mountain up to 31st December.......... 2,784.64 
Port of Qu’Appelle up to 31st December..........----- 1,076.50 

ORL eee © Gem eee 6 852522230 


Distribution And Strength, End Of 1882 


The full complement of the Force was now 474 (exclusive of two 
on leave), distributed under five divisions (and ‘‘on command’’) at 
Regina, Fort Walsh, Fort Macleod, Fort Calgary, Fort Saskatchewan, 
Battleford, Prince Albert, Qu’Appelle, and Wood Mountain. Those 
on command included small detachments stationed at Shoal Lake, 
Broadview, Moosomin, Troy (later Qu’ Appelle Station on the Pebe 
Moose Jaw, Racette’s Crossing (near Batoche), Fort Pelly, End of 
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C.P.R. track, Maple Creek, Ten-Mile Crossing (near Fort Walsh), 
Crow’s Nest Pass, Whoop-Up, Standoff, and several temporary camps 
near the international boundary. 

Inclusive of a number of horses being herded at the Pincher Creek 
farm, there were now 361 horses distributed among the various 
divisions. 

The year had been notable for the tide of settlers streaming west- 
ward to take up land. There was plenty for all and for hundreds of 
thousands more—for a song. 

As evidence of the great transition, the buildings of Fort Garry, 
the old Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Winnipeg, were sold and 
all demolished with the exception of the north gate. 

The Canadian Pacific had completed 417 miles of main line track 
during the season, only 83 miles short of what General Manager Van 
Horne had pledged to build. 

The government at Ottawa appropriated $2,000 on behalf of Jean 
Louis Legaré the Wood Mountain trader whose services had assisted 
so materially in the exodus of Sitting Bull and the refugee Sioux from 
Canada the previous year. 
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